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TO  OUR  AGENTS  AND  READERS. 


The  exhilarating  success  which  has  crowned  our  editoral  labours 
during  the  past  year,  demands  an  earnest  expression  of  gratitude  to 
our  Agents  and  Subscribers  for  their  smiling  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. It  stimulates  the  desire  to  make  the  Magazine  still  more  a 
favourite  means  of  instruction,  and  more  worthy  of  their  continued 
and  renewed  help.  We  rejoice  to  find  the  novelty  of  an  original 
piece  of  music  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  a  numerous  class  of  our 
readers  as  we  are  assured  it  has,  and  the  promised  help  of  our  gifted 
friend  will  enable  us  at  intervals  to  continue  this  gratification; 
which,  with  the  aid  of  new  and  talented  contributors,  will  fill  up  we 
believe  most  agreeably  to  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  all.  Our  aim 
will  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  furnish  a  religious  serial,  free  from  sectarian 
bias  for  general  reading,  suitable  for  the  little  ones,  the  youthftil, 
the  more  matured,  and  the  aged ;  for  parents,  sabbath  school  teach- 
ers, and  the  friends  of  real  progress ;  by  the  attractiveness  of  its 
style,  the  variety  of  its  contents,  and  the  uniform  bearing  of  the 
whole  on  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  Relying  on  the  sympathy  and 
renewed  exertions  of  our  zealous  Agents,  we  resume  our  editorial 
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pen  for  1851,  with  bright  hopes  of  spendmg  the  year  in  still  more 
agreeable,  and  useful  intercourse  with  our  kind  friends  of  the  past  year, 
and  hope  many  additional  faces  will  smile  a  welcome  upon  ^^  The 
Soul's  Welfare,"  as  the  herald  of  sobriety,  peace,  and  virtue ; 
as  the  monthly  visitor,  that  would  fain  diffuse  the  waters  of  life  into 
wider  channels,  so  that  all  who  are  thirsty  may,  by  partaking,  begin 
to  live  anew;  and  by  himiility,  love,  and  zeal  in  the  Saviour's  cause, 
prepare  to  enjoy  him  on  earth,  and  to  reign  with  Him  in 
Heaven. 
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The  Qrandeur  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  God,  which  soars  far  beyond  all 
finite  excellency  and  conception.  It  is  entitled,  **  A  great  light,"  **  The 
great  trumpet ;"  and  *'  so  great  salvation/'  The  period  of  its  introduction  is 
called,  "  The  fulness  of  time."  All  things  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
were  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  it :  as  the  period  approached,  God  said, 
**  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  dry  land ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come."  The  Gospel  regards  immediately  the  soul  and  eternity, 
the  only  two  things  in  the  world  which  are  absolutely  great,  and  yet  the  only 
two  things  which  the  majority  depise  and  neglect.  The  gospel  abounds  with 
'*  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises;"  it  unfolds  1)lessings  that  are  incom- 
prehensible in  their  nature  and  excellency ;  for  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  The  apostle  does  not  refer  here  to  the 
treasures  of  glory,  but  to  the  provisions  of  the  gospel ;  for  he  adds,  **  God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  spirit."  Every  thing  compared  with  the 
Gospel  is  trifling  and  mean.  True,  the  world  often  allures,  but  it  is  in  the 
absence  of  thought ;  its  power  over  us  is  derived  from  delusion.  As  soon  as 
we  can  reflect,  as  soon  as  we  enter  into  solitude,  when  we  are  on  the  borders  of 
the  grave,  oh,  how  the  world  diminishes  and  disappears  I  How  amazed  we  are 
that  it  should  ever  acquire  such  influence  over  us!  How  surprised  at  the 
exertions,  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  to  carry  any  of  its  points  !  But  now 
the  Gospel  rises  te  an  inconceivable  value,  it  appears  to  our  minds  as  the  one 
thing  needful.  When  a  man  is  awakened  and  enlightened  from  above,  all  else 
falls  in  his  esteem.  Then  the  cry  is  not,  *'  What  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I 
drink,  wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed  ?"  But  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved. 
How  shall  I  bow  myself  before  the  most  high  God  ?  How  shall  I  obtain 
justification  with  life  ?  How  shall  I  secure  a  title  to  heaven,  and  a  meetness 
for  it?  No  wonder  the  apostle  calls  this  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery." 
Here  we  contemplate  God  as  the  God  of  love, — here  we  see  the  greatness  of 
his  mighty  power,— -here  we  see  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his 
kindness  towards  us, — ^here  he  hath  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and 
prudence, — here  we  behold  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  here  we  see 
why  Paul  rejoiced  in  it  as  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that 
belie veth.     No  wonder  that  satan  opposes  this  Gospel ;  for 

"  Satan  rages  at  his  loss — 
And  hates  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross.** 

Virtuous  conduct,  mere  morality,  never  excites  persecution.     It  is  '*  the 
testimony  of  Christ,"  as  it  is  called,  that  has  dragged  down  th«  altars  ;  it  is  this 
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whicli  has  rescued  the  captives ;  it  is  this  which  has  destroyed  the  works  of  the 
devil ;  it  is  this  which  draws  all  to  the  side  of  Christ.  What  wonder  that 
the  angels,  who  are  proverbial  for  knowledge,  yet  make  this  the  theme  of  their 
study.  They  pass  by  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  to  drop  around  the  cross. 
They  are  no  where  represented  as  being  philosophers,  or  astronomers,  but  they 
are  Christian  students  ;  they  desire  to  look  into  these  things — **  ihe  sufferings 
of  Cl\rist,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  Oh !  the  Gospel  dignifies  every 
place  it  enters.  Capernaum  was  a  poor,  despicable  fishing  town ;  but  Christ 
preached  in  it,  and  hence  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  '*  exalted  to  heaven." 
When  the  Gospel  enters  a  country,  it  is  said,  '*  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee."  Wherefore  was  this  earth 
formed,  and  why  is  it  perpetuated  ?  Was  it  only  to  be  a  promenade  for  satan, 
a  laboratory  for  the  chemist,  a  counting-house  for  the  merchant,  a  field  of  battle 
and  of  slaughter  for  the  hero,  a  cabinet  for  the  intrigues  of  princes,  an  ohserva* 
tory  for  the  stargazer  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  Christ  rejoiced  in  its  habitable 
parts  ?  No.  But  because  "  the  knowledge  of  him  was  to  cover  the  earth  as 
the  Heaters  cover  the  sea ;  because  the  mountains  were  to  bring  peace  to  the 
people,  and  the  little  hills  by  righteousness ;  because  he  should  come  down  as 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth ;  because  he  should 
live,  and  to  him  should  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba :  because  his  name  should 
endure  for  ever ;  his  name  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun :  men 
should  be  blessed  in  him,  and  all  nations  should  call  him  blessed.  And  blessed 
be  his  glorious  name  for  ever,  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory ! 
Amen,  and  Amen."  Oh,  reader,  you  cannot  value  too  highly  the  Gospel. 
Embrace  it  with  your  whole  heart.  Amid  the  prevalence  of  infidel  philosophy 
let  your  language  be — 

**  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise, 

Assault  my  faith  with  treach'rous  art; 
I  'd  call  them  vanity  andlies, 

And  bind  the  Gospel  to  my  heart." 


The  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

Of  all  means  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  God  has  placed  special 
honour  upon  the  Christian  ministry.  Hence  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle. 
"  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then 
shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear  with- 
out a  preacher  ?"  And,  '*  when  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."  Our  Saviour 
himself,  when  on  earth,  preached  personally ;  he  preached  peace  to  them  that 
were  far  off,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh.  As  our  exalted  Saviour,  this  was  his 
boon.  **  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers."  By  this  it  was  that  in  ttie  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  nations  were  converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  By  this,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  men  were  converted  from  Popery  to  Protestantism. 
What  did  Knox  in  Scotland  ?     How  has  it  been  among  us  ?     Less  than  a 
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century  ago  professors  of  religioa  were  asleep,  infidelity  was  alive,  Sabbath 
breaking  was  almost  universal,  preaching  was  anything  but  evangelical.  This 
was  the  state  of  things,  when  it  pleased  God  by  means  of  a  band  of  men, 
whose  hearts  he  had  touched,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to  go  forth  and 
preach,  wherever  they  found  a  place  or  a  congregation,  they  preached ;  and 
*' Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth!"  It  is  quite  impossible 
now  to  calculate  how  great  and  extensive  has  been  the  influence  of  their 
labours.  And  how  is  it  now  ?  Take  the  members  of  a  Christian  society,  you 
will  find  most  of  them  called  to  God  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  preached 
gospel.  One  would  say,  ''  Ah,  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  poor,  dead,  stupid 
creature  I  was,  as  to  all  the  things  of  God,  till  I  heard  a  sermon,  which  came 
to  me  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  led  me  to  cry,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
A  second  would  say,  '*  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  proud  self-righteous  pharisee 
I  was  till  I  heard  a  sermon,  which,  like  a  scythe,  mowed  down  all  my  hopes, 
and  left  me  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  saying,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness 
and  strength." 

And  God  has  ordained  that  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  by  men,  ancT  not 
angels.  There  is  a  difference  here  between  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  The  law  was  **  ordained  by  angels  in  the 
hands  of  a  mediator."  One  produced  the  darkness,  another  shook  the  moun- 
tain, another  rolled  the  thunders,  and  another  inscribed  the  law  on  tables  of 
stone.  **  But  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come 
whereof  we  speak,"  that  is  the  economy  of  the  Gospel.  In  reading  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  so  all  along.  Though  an  angel 
appeared  to  Cornelius,  it  was  only  to  tell  him  to  send  for  Peter,  who  would 
instruct  him  in  all  that  was  necessary.  An  angel  was  employed  to  deliver  Peter 
and  John  from  prison.  What  a  fine  preacher  he  would  have  been  had  he  gone 
among  the  people!  But  no,  he  said  to  the  apostles,  **  Go,  stand  and  speak  in 
the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this  life."  We  can  never  sufficiently 
admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  arrangement.  Had  angels  been  employed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  their  greatness  would  have  made  us  afraid,  we  should  have 
been  dazzled  and  overawed.  But  now  that  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  the  excellency  of  the  power  appears  to  be  of  God.  The  victory 
achieved  over  the  proud  foe  becomes  more  humbling,  now  that  he  stills  the 
enemy  and  the  avenger,  by  ordaining  strength  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings.  Angels  could  not  speak  to  us  from  experience.  They  know  nothing 
of  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  of  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ  for  pardon.  They  are 
Ignorant  of  the  christian  warfare.  They  could  not  weep  or  sympathise  with  us 
in  their  addresses  ;  the  thing  could  not  go  from  heart  to  heart  as  it  is  among 
us  now. 

Behold  then  your  duty,  reader,  in  relation  to  the  .christian  ministry.  As  this 
is  the  principal  means  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
according  to  your  opportunities  hear  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  endeavour  to 
to  bring  others  under  the  joyful  sound,  and  pray  **  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified." 
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The   Condition   of  ttiose  to  whom  the   Gospel  is 

Addressed. 

Evert  one  who  is  bom  into  our  world,  in  consequence  of  his  descent  from 
Adam,  since  the  fall,  partakes  of  a  nature  totally  corrupt ;  by  which  is  meant 
that  whatever  general  aroiableness  and  loveliness  of  disposition  there  may  be, 
and  much  there  sometimes  is,  yet,  without  divine  grace,  there  is  no  right  dis- 
position, but  a  wrong  one  towards  God  and  holiness.  The  Scriptures  declare 
that  "  the  carnal  mind,'*  that  is,  the  mind  of  every  man  in  his  unrenewed  state, 
is  enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be, — Bom.  viii.  7*  This  is  a  description,  not  of  any  one  man,  but  of 
human  nature  in  its  most  generic  sense.  All  men,  every  man,  till  renewed  by 
divitie  grace,  is  in  enmity  against  God.  He  is  not  merely  indifferent  to  God, 
and  alien  from  him,  but  inimical  to  him,  he  does  not  merely  not  love  him,  but 
he  dislikes  him.  He  dislikes  his  moral  attributes  of  righteousness  and  holiness, 
and  resists  his  authority  as  expressed  in  the  law.  So  that  in  the  heart  of  man 
there  is  not  one  good  or  holy  feeling ;  but  all  its  thoughts  and  emotions  towards 
God  and  holiness  are  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  There  may  be 
blended  with  this  many  fine,  and  generous,  and  noble  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
social  kindness,  honour,  generosity,  and  philanthrophy ;  but  these  afiPect  not 
the  disposition  towards  God,  that  still  remains  unmixed,  unsubdued  dislike. 
Many  think  this  not  true,  because  they  take  pleasure  in  thinking  of  God*s 
great  kindness  and  indulgence ;  but  mercy,  without  holiness,  is  not  the  character 
of  God  as  delineated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  many  who  speak  with  pleasure  of 
an  indulgent  God,  are  displeased  with  a  holy  and  a  just  one.  Nor  is  it  any 
abatement  of  the  truth  of  this  representation  of  human  nature,  that  some  who 
are  not  evangelically  pious,  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the  wisdom  and  pother  of 
God  in  the  works  of  creation ;  because  it  is  the  God  of  the  Bible  that  is 
proposed  as  the  object  of  our  love,  fear,  and  delight ;  and  not  merely  the  God 
of  nature.  It  is  God,  as  righteous,  holy,  true,  and  merciful,  that  is  revealed 
to  us,  and  whom  we  are  to  love  ;  and  not  merely  as  wise,  powerful,  and  benefi- 
cent. Human  nature,  in  its  unchanged  state,  is  opposed  to  holiness;  it 
dislikes  it  even  in  the  imperfect  form  in  which  it  is  seen  in  the  saints,  a  plain 
proof  that  it  is  opposed  to  it  in  its  source  and  model,  which  is  God.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  this  arises  from  ignorance  in  man,  and  that  he  would  love  God 
more  if  he  knew  him  better.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  reason  why  men  think 
they  dislike  him  so  little,  is  because  they  know  him  so  little.  If  they  knew 
him  more,  they  would  be  still  more  opposed  to  him.  If  we  dislike  a  quality, 
the  more  that  quality  prevails,  or  is  known,  the  stronger  must  be  our  dislike  to 
it.  So  it  is  with  the  sinner  towards  God ;  as  he  is  opposed  to  his  holiness,  the 
more  he  knows  it,  the  more'  he  is  opposed  to  it.  Consequently  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  unconverted  man  to  be  happy  in  Heaven.  There  God 
reveals  himself  clearly,  and  gloriously,  and  for  ever,  as  the  holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  Almighty ;  and  must  necessarily  be  an  object  of  dread,  terror,  and 
dislike  to  an  unholy  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  manifestation. 
Such  is  the  heart  of  man  in  his  unconverted  state. 
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Now  look  at  his  conduct.  It  is  his  duty  to  love  Grod  with  all  his  heart,  all 
his  soul,  and  all  his  mind,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself, — Matt.  xxii.  37 — 39. 
Not  only  to  love  him  in  some  measure,  but  supremely,  practically,  and  con- 
stantly. To  be  without  this  love  is  a  state  of  sin ;  such  a  life  is  a  career  of 
rebellion  againts  the  divine  authority,  and  contempt  of  the  divine  excellence. 
This  is  the  one  great  sin  which  comprehends  all  other  sins.  Dwell  upon  the 
Other  sins  which  stand  connected  with  it ;  first,  towards  God  himself,  there  is 
lio  gratitude  for  his  mercies,  no  reverence  for  his  authority,  no  habitual  venera- 
tion fdr  his  character,  no  fear  of  his  displeasure,  no  trust  in  his  promises,  no 
submission  to  his  will,  no  devotedness  to  his  service,  no  living  to  his  glory,  no 
pleasure  in  his  ordinances,  no  prayer  in  the  spirit  of  it,  no  communion  with 
him,  no  walking  with  him,  no  delight  in  him.  Instead  of  this,  in  many  cases, 
profaning  his  name,  dishonouring  his  institutes,  despising  his  ordinances,  and 
especially  the  great  sin,  the  greatest  sin  of  all  sins  in  his  sight,  neglecting  his 
salvation  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  these  sins  add  others  committed  against  man, 
disobedience  to  parents,  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  masters,  lying, 
malice,  revenge,  slander,  envy,  impure  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  «ct8, 
injustice,  oppression,  cruelty,  swearing,  cheating — but,  where  shall  we  stop, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  exposition  given  by  our  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  of  the  strictness  and  spirituality  of  the  laws,  by  which  an  unchaste 
feeling  is  called  adultery  of  the  heart,  and  sinful  anger,  murder,  is  such  as  to 
prove  that  each  one  of  us  is  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  sins  equally  innumer- 
able and  inexcusable. 

Next  behold  man's  danger.  Depraved  and  sinful  every  one  is  exposed  to 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  there  is  but  a  step  between  us  and  death.  Is  a  sheep 
ready  to  perish  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ?  Is  a  diseased  man  ready  to  perish, 
who  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  covered  with  wounds 
and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores  ?  Is  a  traveller  ready  to  perish,  who  is  fast 
asleep  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice  ?  Is  a  criminal  ready  to  perish, 
on  whom  the  judge  has  pronounced  sentence,  and  who  is  left  for  execution 
to-raorrow  ?  Is  an  infant  ready  to  perish,  that  is  cast  out  into  the  open  field 
on  ^e  day  that  it  is  born,  and  whom  there  is  no  eye  to  pity,  none  to  have  com- 
passion ?  But  none  of  these  are  so  ready  to  perish  as  we  are ;  the  destruction 
of  none  of  these  is  so  great  as  is  our  perdition,  and  from  this  state  we  are  by 
no  means  able  to  deliver  ourselves.  No — no  hope  of  relief  can  be  found  but 
in  the  boundless  grace  of  God.  And  why  should  we  be  ashamed  that  this,  our 
state,  should  be  known  ?  It  is  desirable,  reader,  that  you  should  know  your 
state ;  to  this,  your  condition,  the  whole  Gospel  refers,  and  on  this  the  whole 
of  it  is  founded.  It  is  also  necessary  that  you  should  know  it,  else  the  Gospel 
will  be  a  repulsive  system  to  you.  It  will  be  like  oflPering  alms  to  the  wealthy, 
or  announcing  liberty  to  those  who  are  free,  or  entering  a  house  to  couch  the 
eye  of  a  man  who  can  see,  unless  you  would  strip  the  Gospel  of  its  fine  character  as 
suited  to  sinners ;  unless  as  some  have  done,  you  would  reduce  it  to  a  system  of 
moral  ethics.  But  is  such  a  meagre  representation  as  theirs  the  Gospel?  Does 
it  come  up  to  this  representation?  '^The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  s^ek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost  ?**  Or  does  it  come  up  to  this  language  ?  **  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotton  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ?" 
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Onr  Sabbaths. 

How  rich  a  boon  has  celestial  mercy 
bestowed  upon  our  laboring,  toil-worn 
world,  in  the  day  of  sacred  rest.  What 
should  we  do,  as  regards  either  body  or 
soul,  without  the  Sabbath,  to  invigorate 
the  impaired  energies  of  the  one,  and 
recruit  the  wasted  piety  of  the  other.  If 
the  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  whose 
time  is  all  his  own,  to  spend  it,  if  it  please 
him  so  to  do,  in  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer,  feels  little  need  of  such  a  season 
of  repose,  not  so  the  tradesman,  the 
servant,  and  the  laborer.  How  sweet  to 
them,  as  Saturday  evening  is  closing  upon 
them,  and  all  the  weariness  of  six  days 
labor  is  pressing  them  down,  is  the  reflec- 
tioB,  *<  To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath  of  tho 
Lord."  There  is  no  need  to  prove  to 
them  by  elaborate  'argumentation,  that 
the  Sabbath  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  for 
they  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  He 
who  hath  loved  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  would 
have  left  them  without  snch  an  opportunity 
as  this  affords,  in  their  scene  of  toil,  to 
dwell  upon  His  love,  and  enjoy  it:  and 
hence,  as  often  as  the  season  comes 
round,  they  meet  its  very  dawn  with  the 
words  of  Watts, 

**  Welcome  sweet  day  of  rest, 
That  saw  the  Lord  arise, 
Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast, 
And  these  rcrjoicing  eyes." 

The  various  mental  associations  equally 
serene  and  delightful — the  hallowed  pleas- 
ures— ^the  recollections  and  anticipations — 
the  pure  immortal  hopes — theraptexercises 
of  devotion,  which,  like  the  day*spring  firom 


on  high,  bless  the  passing  hours  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  render  it  the  best  type  of 
Heaven  itself,  make  it  a  blessing  to  the 
child  of  God,  which  he  would  not  part  with 
for  ten  thousand  times  the  gain  he  could 
acquire,  by  devoting  it  to  business  and  to 
wealth;  and  his  heart  would  claim  it  as  a 
privilege  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  even 
if  conscience  did  not  dictate  it  as  a  duty. 

If  you  would  keep  up  the  power  of  godli- . 
ness  in  your  soul ;  if  you  would  live  by  faith 
upon  the  Sonof  Gt>d;  if  you  would  overcome 
the  world  and  set  your  affections  upon  things 
above,  spend  well  your  Sabbaths.  These 
are  the  days  of  the  soul's  gains;  her  golden 
seasons  for  growing  rich  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes spiritual  prosperity;  her  times  not 
only  for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion,  but  for 
gaining  new  light  to  guide  the  conscience, 
and  fresh  strength  to  invigorate  all  her 
religious  and  moral  principles.  Beligion 
would  retire  from  the  world  with  the 
Sabbath,  and  would  be  feeble  and  sickly 
in  the  church  if  indeed  it  could  live  even 
there,  without  the  wds  of  this  holy  day. — 
James. 

How  onr  Sabbaths  maybe  made 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  ns. 

L  Bt  a  deep  impression  of  their  inestimable 
value,  and  a  great  anxiety  to  spend  them 
welL 

n.  Endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
keep  up  through  the  days  and  business  of 
the  week  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind. 

IIL  It  is  desirable,  where  it  can  be 
accomplished,  to  end  the  business  of  the 
week  early  on  Saturday  evening,  and  thus 
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•eoure  a  portion  of,tim«  for  reflection,  and  YIIL  In  order  to  spend  a  profitable 

devotional  exercises.  Sabbath,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 

IV.  We  most  not  only  abstain  from  improve  weU  the  interval  of  public  worship 
worldly  labor  on  the  Sabbath,  if  we  would  IX.  Before  the  day  quite  departs,  and 
improve  it  to  any  spiritual  purpose,  but  sleep  drowns  in  oblivion,  or  only  keeps 
from  worldly  (ftotu/Ate.  An  eminentiyholy  alive  in  dreams  the  solemn  engagements 
friend  of  mine  who  carried  on  trade  in  and  topics  which  have  filled  its  fleeting 
London,  and  lived  in  its  environs,  used  to  hours,  we  should  be  found  again  in  our 
say,  '*He  always  left  his  business  on  closets,  reviewing  the  whole,  and  pouring 
Saturday  evening  on  London  Bridge,  to  over  all  the  silent  and  dewy  influence  of 
be  taken  up  again  on  Monday  morning."  prayer;  this  being  done,  then  taking  care 

V.  If  we  would  spend  a  profitable  as  the  last  duty  of  the  day,  as  we  lay  our 
Sabl^th,  we  must  not  waste  *'  the  sweet  head  upon  our  pillow,  and  resign  ourselves 
hour  of  prime,"  in  slothful  .indulgence  to  slumber,  to  fall  asleep  with  the  petition, 
upon  our  bed.  They  who  sleep  away  the  <*Seal  instruction  upon  my  heart,  O  Gkxl, 
morning  till  they  have  scarcely  time  to  get  and  let  my  profiting  appear  unto  all  men." 
ready  for  public  worship,  can  expect  no  X.  One  more  step  should  be  taken,  and 
benefit,  for  they  seek  none,  from  the  ordi-  that  is,  to  secure  a  portion  of  time  on 
nances  of  God*s  house.  Early  rising  is  the  Monday  morning  before  we  replunge 
essential  to  a  devotional  spirit.  **His  mom-  into  the  business,  and  labors,  and  anxieties 
ing  smiles  bless  all  the  day."  of  the  world,  to  look  back  on  the  day  that 

VI.  If  we  would  gain  benefit  by  the  is  past,  for  the  double  purpose,  first,  of 
word,  we  must  make  our  profiting  the  recalling  the  views,  emotions,  and  purposes 
specific  object  of  hearing  it  preached.  that  were  suggested  by  the  services  of  the 

Vn.  Much  of  the  improvement  of  our  sanctuary,  and  the  Sabbath;  and  then,  of 

Sabbaths  depends   on  the  state  of    our  settling  with  ourselves  a  plan  for  reducing 

minds,  during  what  may  be   called  the  them  all  to  action. — Ihid, 
devotional  exercises:   I  mean  the  prayers 
and  the  singing. 


^toppinqn  of  Qt  Sanctttavs. 


Thb  fiuihful  in  every  age,  have  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
God,  in  the  Scriptures,  has  always  remained 
fidthful  to  them.— 5to/fery. 


If  religion  has  done  nothing  for  your 
tempers,  it  has  done  nothing  for  your 
souls. — Clayton, 

Death  is  terrible  in  the  eye  of  nature, 
but  far  more  terrible  in  the  eye  of  con- 
It  the  world  can    move  us  from  our    science.— Forci. 
religion,  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  we  shall       Procrastination  is  the  kidnapper  of  souls, 
do  the  world  but  Uttie  good,— Lei/child.        ^nd  the  recruiting  officer  of  heU— Irving. 

A  head  full  of  knowledge,  and  a  heart  Prayer  is  a  key,  which  being  turned  by 
fuU  of  lusts,  will  sink  the  soul  into  the  the  hand  of  futh,  unlocks  all  God's 
kywest  helL— /M.  treasures. 
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The  mind  of  a  believer    stored  with  Nttture  is  content  with  little,  grace  with 

Scripture   promises,  is  like  a  room  set  less;  but  lust  with  nothing. — Henry. 

with  diamonds;  turn  whidi  way  you  will,  A  saint  may  be  brought  rery  low,  bat 

it  is  all  splendor,  richness,  imd  beauty.  he  can  never  fall  below  the  promises. 

A  man  can  be  in  ho  condition  wherein  It  is  his  own  power,  that  supports  the 

God  is  at  a  loss  and  cannot  help  him.  throne  of  Jehovah,  and  clothes  all  his 

If.  comforts  be  wanting,  he  can  create  perfections  with  grandeur  uid  majesty, 

comforts  not  only  out  of  nothing,  but  out  Ood  has  two  thrones,  one  in  the  highest 

of  discomforts.  heavens,  and  the  other  in  the  lowest  hearts. 

Better  is  it  to  go  with  a  few  to  heaven,  A  lively  christian  lives  like  a  king,  and 

than   with  a  multitude  to  hell,  and  be  prays  like  a  beggar;  he  works  in  his  secu- 

damned  for  the  sake  of  oon^any.  lar  callii^,  as  if  he  were  to  live  long,  and 

It  is  better  to  go  through  fire  and  water  in  his  spiritual  calling,  as  if  he  were  to  die 

in  the  path  of  duty,  than  through  verdant  to-morrow, 

fields  and  pleasing  landscapes,  with  temp-  ^ 
tation  for  our  guide. 


A    Word    Fitly    Spoken.  company  of  the  nobiUty  were  invited  to  his 

house.    It  was  so  arranged,  that  during  the 

The  daughter  of  an  English  nobleman  was  festivities,  the  daughters  of  different  noble- 

providenily  brought  under  the  influence  men,  and  among  others,  this  one,  were  to  be 

of  the  followers  of  Wesley,  and  thus  came  called  on  to  entertain  the  company  with 

to  the  savmg  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  sieging  and  music  on  the  piano.    If  she 

is  in  Jesus.    The  father  was  ahnost  dis-  refused  compliance,  she  would  be  publicly 

tracted  at  the  event,  and  by  threats,  temp-  disgraced,  and  lose,  past  the  possibiUty 

tations  to  extravagance  in  dress,  by  read-  of  recovery,  her  place  in  society.    It  was 

ing,  and  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  a  dreadful  crisis,  and  with  peaceful  confi- 

and  to  places  of  fashionable  resort,  took  dence  did  she  await  it.     As   the  crisis 

every  means  in  his  power  to  divert  her  approached,  different  individuals,  at  the 

mind  from  •«  things  unseen  and  eternal"  eaU  of  the  company,  performed  their  parts 

But  her  "heart  was  fixed."    The  God  of  with  the  greatest  applause.    At  last  the 

Abraham  had  become  *«  her  shield,  and  name  of  his  daughter  was  announced.— 

exceeding  great  reward,"  and   she  was  In  a  moment  aU  were  in  fixed  and  silent 

determined    that   nothing    finite    should  suspense  to  see  how  the  scale  of  destiny 

deprive  her  of  her  infinite  and  eternal  would  tunu  Witiiout  hesitation,  she  arose, 

portion  in  him,  or  displace  him  from  the  and  with  cahn  and  digWfied  composure 

centre  of  her  heart.     At  last  tiiefatiierre-  took  her  place  at  the  instrument.    After 

solved  upon  a  final  and  desperate  e:q>eri-  a  moment  spent  in  silent  prayer,  she  ran 

ment,  by  which  his  end  should  be  gained,  her  fingers  along  the  keys,  and  then,  with 

01   his   daughter   rumed  as  far   as  her  an  unearthly  sweetness,  elevation,  and  so- 

prospects  in  life  were  concerned.    A  large  lemnhy,   sang,   accompanying  her   voice 
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with  notes  of  the  instmment,  the  following 
stanzas: — 

Ko  room  for  mirth  or  trifling  here, 
For  worldly  hope,  or  worldly  foars. 

If  life  so  soon  is  gone; 
If  now  the  Judge  is  at  the  door, 
And  all  mankind  must  stand  before 

Th'  inexorable  throne. 

"No  matter  which  my  thoughts  employ; 
A  moment's  misery  or  joy  I 

But  oh  I  when  both  shall  end, 
Where  shall  I  find  my  distined  place? 
Shall  I  my  everlasting  days 

With  fiends  or  angels  spend? 

Nothing  is  worth  a  thought  beneath. 
But  how  I  may  escape  the  death 

That  never,  never  dies  I 
How  make  my  own  election  sure. 
And  when  I  fail  on  earth,  secure 

A  mansion  in  the  skies. 

Jesus,  vouchsafe  a  pitying  ray, 
Be  thou  my  guide,  be  thou  my  way 

To  glorious  happiness! 
Oh  I  write  the  pardon  on  my  heart! 
And  whensoe'er  I  hence  depart. 

Let  me  depart  in  peace! 

The  minstrel  ceased.  The  solemnity  of 
eternity  was  upon  that  assembly.  Without 
speaking,  they  dispersed.  The  father  wept 
aloud,  and  when  left  alone,  sought  the 
counsel  and  prayers  of  his  daughter  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  His  soul  was  saved, 
and  his  great  estate  consecrated  to  Christ. 
I  would  rather  be  an  organ  of  communica- 
ting such  thoughts  in  such  circumstances, 
and  aid  in  the  production  of  such  results;  I 
would  rather  possess  wisdom  thus  to  speak 


as  occasion  requires,  than  to  possess  all 

that  is  finite  besides.  What  hymn,  what 
thought  in  the  universe  cauld  be  substituted 
for  the  one  then  uttered?  The  time,  the 
occasion,  the  thought  expressed,  the  hallow- 
ed and  **  sweet  manner"  of  its  utterance, 
present  full  realisation  of  all  that  is  em- 
braced in  our  idea  of  fitness.  That  surely 
was  **  a  word  fitly  spoken.** 


A  Thought  for  a  Prayerless 
Mother. 

**  You  are  the  cauge  of  itf* — Said  a 
dying  young  man  to  his  mother;  **I  am 
just  going  into  eternity;  there  is  nothing 
before  me  but  misery,  black  despair,  and 
you  are  the  cause  of  it**  You  allowed  me 
to  violate  the  Sabbath  with  the  gun  and 
angling  rod,  and  thus  was  I  introduced 
to  that  career  of  crime,  which,  in  ten 
years,  has  brought  me  to  perdition.  She 
turned  from  his  bed,  and  with  a  heart- 
rending groan,  left  the  room.  The  day 
of  judgment  will  disclose   many  similar 


Without  indulging  children  in  immoral 
conduct,  a  mother  may  indirectly  promote 
their  everlasting  ruin.  Even  while  adminis- 
tering salutary  advice,  she  may  omit  to 
supplicate  a  Divine  blessing  on  their  souls; 
and,  if  she  do  not  ask,  how  can  she  expect 
to  receive.  Of  what  avail  are  her  exhorta- 
tions to  prajrer,  so  long  as  she  neglects 
to  pray  ?  Does  not  example  preach  louder 
than  precept  ?  •*  God  is  not  mocked." 
To  every  prayerless  mother  might  not  a 
dying  impenitent  child,  while  he  gasps  forth 
<*  To  hell  I  must  go,"  add  the  awful  q[ue8- 
tion — **  Are  you  the  cause  qfitf* 
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<9uv  i^ottng  ptoplt. 


Don't  beoome  Bich  Again. 

BT  MBS.  SIOOUBNET. 

**  Fve  lost  my  whole  fortune,"  sMd  a 
meFchant,  as  he  returned  one  evening  to 
his  home;  **we  can  no  longer  keep  our 
carriage.  We  must  leave  this  large  house. 
The  children  can  no  longer  go  to  expensive 
schools.  Yesterday  I  was  a  rich  man. — 
To-day  there  is  nothing  I  can  call  my 
own.** 

«*  Dear  husband,'*  said  the  wife,  «•  we  are 
still  rich  in  each  other  and  our  children. 
Money  may  pass  away,  but  God  has  given 
us  a  better  treasure  in  those  active  hands 
and  loving  hearts.** 

•«  Dear  father,**  swd  the  children,  •*  do 
not  look  so  sad.  We  will  help  you  to  get  a 
living.** 

«*  What  can  you  do,  poor  things  ?**  said 
he. 

«♦  You  shall  see,yoa4haU  see,**  answered 
several  cheerful  voices.  •*  It  is  a  pity  if  we 
have  been  to  school  for  nothing.  How  can 
the  father  of  eight  children  be  poor  ?  We 
shall  work  and  make  you  rich  again.** 

•*  I  shall  help,**  said  the  youngest  girl, 
hardly  four  years  old.  **  I  will  not  have 
any  new  things  bought,  and  I  shall  sell  my 
great  dolL** 

The  heart  of  the  husband  and  £Ekther, 
which  had  sunk  within  his  bosom  like  a 
stone,  was  lifted  up.  The  sweet  enthu- 
siasm of  the  scene  cheered  him,  and  his 
nightly  prayer  was  like  a  song  of  praise. 

They  left  his  stately  house.  The  servants 
were  dismissed.  Pictures  and  plate,  carpets 


and  furniture,  were  sold;  and  she  who  had 
been  so  long  mistress  of  the  mansion  shed 
no  tear. 

'*  Fay  every  debt,'*  said  she;  let  no  one 
suffer  through  us,  and  we  may  yet  be 
happy." 

He  rented  a  neat  cottage,  and  a  small 
piece  of  ground  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
With  the  aid  of  lus  sons,  he  cultivated 
vegetables  for  the  market.  He  viewed 
with  delight  and  astonishment  the  economy 
of  his  wife,  nurtured  as  she  had  been  in 
wealth,  and  the  efficiency  which  his  daugh- 
ters soon  acquired  under  her  training. 

The  eldest  one  assisted  her  in  the  work 
of  the  household,  and  also  assisted  the 
younger  children.  Besides,  they  executed 
various  works,  which  they  had  learned  as 
accomplishments,  but  which  they  found 
could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage.  They 
embroidered,  with  taste,  some  of  the  or- 
namental parts  of  female  apparel,  which 
they  readily  sold  to  a  merchant  in  the 
city. 

They  cultivated  flowers,  and  sent  bon- 
quets  to  market  in  the  cart  that  conveyed 
the  vegetables;  they  plaited  straw;  they 
painted  maps;  they  executed  plain  needle- 
work. Every  one  was  at  her  post,  busy 
and  cheerfuL  The  cottage  vras  like  a  bee- 
hive. 

**  I  never  enjoyed  such  health  before,' 
said  the  father, 

**  And  I  never  was  so  happy  before,**  sud 
the  mother. 

'*  We  never  knew  how  many  things  we 
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eould  do  when  we  lived  in  the  big  honse,"   his  wood-Une  oovered  pordi,  in  m  sommer^s 
•aid  the  children;  **  and  we  lore  each  other  evening,  than  he  had  been  in  his  showy 
a  great  deal  better  here;  you  call  us  your  drawing-room, 
little  bees."  **  We  are  now  thriving  and  prosperous," 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  father;  "  and  yon   said  he;  **  shall  we  now  return  to  the  city?** 
make  just  such  honey  as  the  heart  loves  to       "  O  no,  no,**  was  the  unanimous  reply, 
feed  on."  **  Let  us  remain,"  said  the  wife,  **  where 

Economy  as  well  as  industry  was  strictly  we  have  found  health  and  contentment." 
observed;  nothing  was  wasted.  Nothing  '*  Father,"  said  the  youngest,  <*  all  we 
unnecessary  was  purchased.  The  eldest  children  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  rich 
daughter  became  assistant  teacher  in  a  again ;  for  then,"  she  added,  **  we  little 
distinguished  female  seminary,  and  the  ones  were  shut  up  in  the  nursery,  and  we 
second  took  her  place  as  instructress  to  the  .did  not  see  much  of  you  or  mother.  Now 
fiunily.  we  all  live  together,  and  sister,  who  loves 

The  little  dwelling,  which  had  always  us,  teaches  us,  and  we  learn  to  be  industri- 
been  kept  neat,  they  were  soon  able  to  ousandusefuL  We  were  none  of  us  happy 
beautify.  Its  construction  was  improved;  when  we  were  ridi  and  did  not  work.  So, 
Tines  and  flowering  trees  were  planted  father,  please  not  to  be  a  rich  man  any 
around  it.  The  merchant  was  happier  under   more." 


Satitiat1^^0(j^ool  ZttMtxtji. 


Importance   of  Education*  crime;  the  one  rising  in  savage  hostility 

If  it  be  true  that  out  of  the  200,000  ««a^*  ^^^U  t^ing  aUied  to  order  and 

offences  that  every  year  occupy  the  atten-  wligion,  the  other  barricadingevery  avenue 

tion  of  our  courts  of  justice,  one-tenth,  or  ^r  '^^''^  ^S^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  *o  ^^^^  ^^ 

nearly  20,000,  are  committed  by  mere  chil-  P^'^  ™*^*«  ^^^^  ^^^  ^«*^*»  reason,  justice, 

dren;  and  one-fourth,  or  nearly  50,000,  by  IP^^^J*  ^nd  christian  love,  combine  to  urge 

youthful  transgressors  under  twenty  years  ^*  ^*&^*  ^^  d*^  ^  season,  and  out  of 

of  age,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  our  ex-  ^^^""^  individually,  denominationally,  lo- 

penditure  for  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  ^y*  ^^  nationally,  U>  promote,  by  every 

police,  aloncamountstoamilKonof  money  "^««^  in  our  power,  the  sound  and  scrip- 

annuaUy ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  igno-  ^"^  education  of  the  people. 
ranee  and  intemperance  are  every  where  ^-  «*  ^'  ^^*«^  ^^^ 

perceived  to  be  the  great  engenderers  of 
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REV.  JOHN  WESLEY,  M.A. 


Six  Coniiiderations  for  Sunday 
School  Teachers. 

F1B8T. — The  sotd  of  each  child  is  hnmortaL 
When  the  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  shall 
come  to  an  end,  the  soul  of  each  child  in 
the  school  will  he  unspeakably  happy  or 
miserable.  How  important,  then,  is  your 
charge!  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise. 
Prov.  XL  30. 

Second. — Each  child  is  a  sinner,  and  by 
nature  lying  under  the  awful  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Rom.  iii.  23.,  Fsa.  xiv.  2, 3. 
John  iii.  19.;  2  Cor.  t.  19—21.;  John  iii* 
30. 

Third. — Tliere  is  no  Saviour  hut  Christ 
Jesus.  All  other  refuges  are  false  and 
delusive,  but  his  blood  cleanseth  from  all 
sin;  and  the  blessings  of  his  salvation  are 
offered  fre^y,  without  money  or  price,  to 
all  who  believe  in  his  name.  But  children 
naturally  know  nothing  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  how  shall  they  believe  without  an  in- 
structor. Acts  iv.  10 — 12.;  Isa.  iii.  2 — 12.; 
Heb.  ix.  28.;  John  iii  16 — 18.;  Bom.  v. 
1. 8—10. 

Fourth. — The  tone  is  short,  and  death  is 
certain.  We  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  nor  are  we  sure  of  another 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  children, 
to  tell  them  of  an  eternal  world,  or  to 


exhort  them  to  flee  firom  the  wrath  to  come. 
Now  then  is  the  tsme  to  speak  of  Christ's 
love  to  sinners,  and  to  point  out  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
who  come  unto  Gbd  through  him.  Isa.  xL 
6»  7.;  Eccles.  ix.  10.;  Heb.  vii.  25. 

Fifth. — Success  belongs  to  God;  but  the 
use  of  suitable  means  belongs  to  us.  And 
whether  a  teacher  is  permitted  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  or  otherwise,  his  duty 
is  equally  the  same.  It  should  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  at  the  time  which 
pleaseth  him,  God  will  command  a  blessing. 
Eccles.  xi.  6.;  Acts  t  7. 

Sixth. — Teachers  are  answerable  to  God 
for  the  diligent  and  faithful  use  of  every 
talent  which  they  possess.  Math.  xxv.  1 4—40. 
Esek.  xxxiii  2— 9.— TTifaieM. 


The  Last  Qaestion. 

A  little  boy,  on  his  death-bed,  was  urging 
his  fftther  to  repentance,  and  fearing  he 
had  made  no  impression,  said — **  Father,  I 
am  going  to  heaven;  what  shall  I  tell  Jesus 
is  the  reason  why  you  won*t  love  him?" 
The  father  burst  into  tears;  but  before  he 
could  give  the  answer,  his  dear  Sunday 
school  boy  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 


losing  |^ottV0. 


Bev.  John  Wesley,  M.A. 

The  late  Bev.  John  Wesley,  after  a  life 
of  unparalleled  labours  and  usefulness,  con- 
cluded his  course,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  perfect  peace  and  holy  triumph. 
A  short  time  before  his  departure,  a  person 
coming  into  the  room,  he  strove  to  speak  to 
him,  but  could  not.  Finding  they  could 
not  understand  him,  he  paused  a  little,  and 


with  all  the  remaining  streng^  he  had 
cried  out,  "  The  best  of  aU  is  Crod  is  with 
us,**  And  then  lifting  up  his  dying  arm  in 
token  of  victory,  and  raising  his  feeble 
voice  with  a  holy  triumph  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, he  again  repeated  the  heart  reviv- 
ing words,  **  The  best  of  aU  is  God  is  with 
us." 
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Bev.  John  Fletcher,  M.A. 

The  late  Rev.  John  Fletcher  (Vicar  of 
Madelj,)  entered  the  rallej  of  the  shadow 
of  death  as  one  who  feared  no  evil.  He 
considered  it  as  the  high  road  to  that 
incorruptible  inheritance  which  is  reserved 
for  the  saints;  and  looking  forward  with  a 
hope  "  full  of  immortality/*  he  saw  beyond 
its  limited  gloom  those  everlasting  hills  of 
light  and  glory  to  which  his  soul  aspired. 
A  few  days  before  his  dissolution,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  reached  that  desirable  point 
where  the  last  rapturous  discoveries  are 
made  to  the  souls  of  dying  saints.    Boused, 


as  if  with  the  shouts  of  angels,  and  kindled 
into  rapture  with  the  visions  of  glory,  he 
broke  into  a  song  of  holy  triumph,  which 
began  and  ended  with  the  praises  of  God's 
unfathomable  love.  A  little  before  his  de- 
parture, he  said  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  the 
servant,  <*  Shout  both  of  you!  I  want  to 
hear  you  shout  his  praise!"  He  often  re- 
peated, with  peculiar  pleasure, 

**  Jesus*  blood  thro*  earth  and  skies, 
Mercy,  free  boundless  mercy  cries." 

He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age. 


fotttt). 


On  the  termination  of  the  year  1849,  and  the    xhus  prove  my  gratitade  sincere, 
commencement  of  the  year  1850.  ^hat  I  am  spared  another  year, 


Another  year  has  flown  away. 

With  goodness  and  with  mercy  crown'd; 
Kindness  has  mark'd  each  various*  day — 

I  still  am  with  the  living  found! 
Great  God!  accept  my  thanks  sincere. 
That  I  am  spared  another  year. 

The  lapse  of  years  should  make  me  wise, 
To  cease  from  every  evil  way; 

The  charms  of  holiness  to  prize, 
And  constantly  to  watch  and  pray; 

For  well  I  kpow  my  end  is  near, 

Tho'  I  am  spared  another  year. 

To  thee,  O  God,  my  eyes  I  turn. 
For  Thou  alone  hast  power  and  grace; 

Thy  wisdom's  lessons  may  I  learn. 
And  seek,  with  all  my  soul,  thy  face: 


O  let  me  not  in  folly  spend,, 

Th*  uncertain  remnant  of  my  days^ 
But  ever  keep  in  view  the  end. 

And  act  in  all  things  to  thy  praise: 
Thus  shall  I  h^py  be  while  here. 
And  spend  with  Thee  an  endless  yeac 


Carpe  Diem. 

(Paraphrased  by  Dr.  Johnson,) 

Catch,  mortal,  catch  the  fleeting  hour^ 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies; 

Life*s  a  short  summer,  man  a  flowery 
He  dies,  alas!  how  soon  he  diesl 
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Vaxittitn. 


C0MTEB8ATIOK.— BIrs.  Hannah  More  re-  hold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had  been 
marks,  that  *'  there  are  few  oocasions  in  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and  alive  to 
life  in  which  we  are  more  called  upon  to  every  triyial  roughness,  while  treading  the 
watch  ourselves  narrowly,  and  to  resist  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in 
temptations,  than  in  conversation."  Dr.  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter  and  sup- 
Johnson  also  observed,  that  great  talents  porter  of  her  husband  under  misfortune, 
for  conversation  required  to  be  accompanied  and  abiding,  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the 
with  great  politeness;  he  who  eclipses  bitterest  blast  of  adversity. — Irving, 
others,  owes  them  great  civilities,  and  what-                               

ever  a  mistaken  vanity  may  tell  us,  it  is  _           _           _ 

^    ^             ,         .               ^.      *v      *  Human  LirB.--Hope  writes  the  poetry 

better  to  please  m  conversation  than  to  ^   ^    ,        ,                     ,        -  , 

, .      .    .^  of  the  boy,  but  memory  that  of  the  man. 

shme  in  it«  *                    ^ 

Man  look  forward  with  smiles,  but  back- 

"~  ward  with  sighs.    Such  is  the  wise  pro- 

Rbason  and  Kindness. — ^The  language  vidence  of  God.    The  cup  of  life  is  sweetest 

of  reason,  unaccompanied  by  kindness,  will  at  the  brim,  the  flavour  is  impaired  as  we 

often  fiul  of  making  an  impression;  it  has  drink  deeper,  and  the  dregs  are  made  bitter 

no  effect  on  the  understanding,  because  it  that  we  may  not  struggle  when  it  is  taken 

touches  not  the  heart.    The  language  of  from  our  lips. 

kindness,  unassociated  with  reason,   will  ■ 

frequently  be  unable  to  persuade;  because,  Bblioious  Dbsams. — A  man  applied  to 

though  it  may  gain  upon  the  affections,  it  the  Bev.  Bowland  Hill,  for  admission  to  his 

wants  that  which  is  necessary  to  convince  church,  and  began  to  give  an  account  of  his 

the  judgment.    But  let  reason  and  kind-  experience  by  relating  a  dream.    **  We  will 

ness  be  united  in  a  discovery,  and  seldom  tell  you"  sud  Bir.  Hill,  *'what  we  think  of 

will  even  pride  or  prejudice  find  it  easy  to  your  dream,  after  we  see  how  you  go  on 

resist. — Gisbome*  when  you  are  awake." 


Woman's  FoBTiTUDB. — I  have  often  had       Clbybb  Idiots. — ^Paradoxical   as   this 

occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with  which  tide  sounds,  we  know  not  how  better  to 

women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  re-  entitle  those  cases  of  idiocy,  which  occa- 

verse  of  fortune.    Those  disasters  which  sionally  give   out   such  vivid  gleams   of 

break  down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  pros-  rationality  as  shine  in  the  following  anec- 

trate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  dotes.    It  is  said  that  Bossuet  once  offered 

the  energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  to  give  an  idiot  an  apple,  if  he  would  tell 

intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their  character,  him  ^ere  God  was.    The  answer  of  the 

that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity,  idiot  was,  **I  will  give  you  two,  if  you  will 

Nothing  can  be  morce  touching  than  to  be-  me  where  he  is  not." 
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The  following  lines  are  also  attrilmted  to 
an  idUot 

'*  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill. 
Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made 
Were  every  single  stick  a  quill; 
And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade ; 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above. 
Would  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole 
Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky." 

Mabtin  Luthbk's  Activitt. — From 
1517  to  1526,  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Beformation,  the  number  of  his  publications 
was  three  hundred;  from  1526  to  1536,  the 
second  decade,  the  number  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  His  first  book  was  pub- 
lished in  November  1517,  and  he  died  in 
February  1546 — an  interval  of  twenty-nine 
years  and  four  months.  In  this  time  he 
published  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes 
— an  average  of  more  than  twenty-five  a 
year,  or  twenty-five  a  year,  or  once  a  fort- 
night of  his  public  life.  He  did  not  go 
through  the  manual  labor  of  all  this  writing 
it  is  true,  for  many  of  his  published  works 
were  tf^en  down  from  his  lips  by  his 
friends;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  several  of 
the  volumes  were  small  enough  in  size  to  be 
denominated  pamphlets ;  but  many  of  them, 
also,  are  large  and  elaborate  treatises.  In 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  alone  would  have 
been  a  gigantic  task,  even  if  he  had  had  a 
Hfetime  to  devote  to  it. 


Martin  Luther's  Last  Will  and 
Prater. — O  Lord  Gk>d,  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  wouldest  have  me  to  be  poor,  and  a 
begear  upon  the  earth.  I  have  no  house, 
lan<b,  possessions,  or  money  to  leave.  Thou 
hast  given  me  a  wife  and  children;  to  thee 
I  return  themr  nourish,  teach,  and  save 
them,  as  hitherto  thou  hast  me,  oh  Father 
of  the  fatherless  and  Judge  of  the  widow. 
Oh,  my  heavenly  Father,  we  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  all  consola- 
tions, I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  revealed 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  me,  me  on  whom, 
I  have  believed,  whom  I  have  professed, 
whom  I  have  loved,  whom  I  have  cele- 
brated; whom  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  midtitude  do  persecute  with  reproach. 
I  pray  thee,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  receive 
my  soul.  My  heavenly  Father,  although  I 
am  taken  out  of  this  lire,  though  I  must  now 
lay  down  this  body,  yet  I  certainly  know  I 
shall  dwell  with  thee  for  ever,  neither  can  I 
by  any  be  plucked  out  of  thy  hands.  Qod 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
his  name  shaU  never  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life. 

humilitt. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  hiehest  wing. 
Builds  on  the  eround  her  lowly  nest; 
And  she  that  doth  so  sweetly  sing. 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest: 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 


Ztm^txmtt  ^tiiiotsLtt. 


ALooldbQig-glassforaDrmikard. 

From  a  Tracts  pMiahed  in  1652. 
7^   D^itUm   of  a   Drunkard. 

A  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of  modesty; 
the  trouble  of  civility;  the  spoil  of  wealth; 
the  destruction  of  reason.  He  is  the  brewer's 
agent;  thealehousebenefector;  thebemr's 
companion;  the  constable's  trouble.  He  is 
his  wife's  woe;  his  children's  sorrow;  his 
neighbor's  scoffe;  his  own  shame.  In 
sumiiie,  a  tnU>e  of  swill;  a  spirit  of  sleep; 
a  ^ctnre  of  a  beast;  a  monster  of  a  man. 


JTie  evils  of  Drunkenneaae. 

Drunkennesse  confounds  the  memory, 
dulls  the  understanding,  distempers  the 
body,  defaceth  the  beauty,  hurts  the  mind. 
It  inflames  the  blood;  it  engenders  unnatu- 
ral thirst,  a  stinking  breath  redness  of  the 
eyes.  It  diminisheth  stren^h;  it  brings 
woes,  sorrows,  wounds  without  cause; 
corrupteth  the  blood,  drowneth  the  spirits. 
It  enricheth  ,the  carcasse  with  suneits; 
tumeth  blood  into  water;  turns  reason  to 
poyson.  It  causeth  vomiting  and  filthiness. 
By  excessive  drinkinK»  come  dropsies,  con- 
sumptions,  and  cold  cBseases,  with  untimely 
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deaths.  Manj,  by  drinking  healths  to 
others,  leave  none  to  themselyes.  Drunk- 
enesse  is  a  flattering  devil,  a  sweet  poyson, 
a  delightsome  sin,  which,  whoso  nath  in 
himself,  hath  not  himself;  and  he  that 
useth  it,  is  not  himself  in  the  concrete,  but 
sinfiilness'itself  in  the  abstract;  being  a 
voluntary  devil,  the  conmion  shame  of 
nature,  and  the  prodigious  disgrace  of 
mankind. 

Examples  laid  down  in  Scripture,  shewing 
how  drunkenesse  made  some  fdO,  by  the 
swordy  others  became  murderers,  others 
being  drunk,  were  murdered,  betrayed; 
many  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  their  sin, 
sporting,  ffc. 

The  Amalekites  lay  scattered  on  the 
earth,  so  that  David  slew  them.  1  Sam. 
xzx.  16. 

Ammon's  heart  was  merry,  so  that 
Absalom's  servants  slew  him.  2  Sam. 
zxviii.  29. 

Benhadad,  with  52  other  kings,  were  by 
Israel  overcome.    1  Kings  xx.  16,  &c. 

Belshazzar's  countenance  fell  down,  and 
the  Medes  took  his  kingdom.    Dan.  v.  31. 

David  useth  means  to  move  Uriah  |to 
cover  his  sin  committed.    2  Sam.  xL  IS. 

Elah  was,  by  his  servant  conspiring 
against  him,  murdered.   1  Kings  xvi  9, 10. 

Gaal,  with  his  brethren,  conspired  against 
Abimelech.    Judg.  xL  26,  27. 

Herod,  in  his  drunken  banquet,  caused 
John  to  be  beheaded.    Matthew  xiv.  10. 

The  Israelites  drank  till  they  were 
thirsty.  Hell  was  prepared  for  them. 
Isa.  V.  12, 14. 

Nabal's  heart  was  merry  and  suddenly 
died  within  him.    1  Sam.  xxv.  26,  27. 

The  Philistines  sporting  with  Samson, 
were,  by  the  fall  of  an  house,  slaine.  Jud. 
xvi.  26—30. 

Priests  and  prophets  stumble  in  judg- 
ment, and  faile  by  vision.    Isa.  xxviii.  7. 

The  Corinthians  profaned  the  Lord's 
supper  by  their  immoderate  drinking 
before.    1  Cor.  xi.  21. 

Threatenings  to  Drunkards, 

Wo  to  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  to  follow  strong  drink,  tnat  c<m- 


tinue  till  night,  the  wine  inflaming  them. 
Isa.  V.  1 1.  Wo  to  them  that  are  mighty  to 
drink  wine,  and  to  men  of  strength  mingling 
strong  drinke,  which  causeth  men  to  erre, 
and  to  go  out  of  the  way,  being  swallowed 
up  with  wine  and  strong  drink.  Isa.  v.  22. 
chap,  xxviii.  7,  8,  &c  Awake  now,  ye 
drunkards,  weep  and  howle,  all  ye  drinkers 
of  wine,  because  of  the  new  wine,  for  it 
shall  be  pulled  from  your  mouth.  Joel  L 
5,&c. 

Warnings  and  Exhortations, 

The  drunkard  shall  come  to  poverty,  rags 
shall  be  his  clothing.  Prov.xxiiL21.  Wine 
is  a  mocker,  and  strong  drink  is  raging,  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby,  is  not  wise. 
Prov.  XX.  i.  Bemember  Christ's  admonition, 
take  heed  of  drunkenesse.  Luke  xxi.  34, 
Eorget  not  Paul's  and  Solomon's  counsel  1 

Cor.  V.  1 1.  Prov.  xxiiL  20.  Company  not 
with  drunkards,  &c;  and  know  that  no 
drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. 1  Cor.  xxvL  10, 11.  Therefore  be  not 
drunken  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but 
be  filled  with  the  spirit.    Eph.  v.  18. 


Euxnan  Pulsation. 

An  ingenious  author  asserts,  the  length 
of  a  man's  life  may  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  pulsations  he  has  strength  to 
perform.  Thus  allowing  70  years  for  the 
common  age  of  man,  and  60  pulses  in  a 
minute,  for  the  common  measure  of  pulses 
in  a  temperate  person,  the  number  of  pul- 
sations in  his  whole  life  would  amount  to 
2,  207,  620,  000;  but  if,  by  intemperance  or 
the  use  of  strong  drink,  he  forces  his  blood 
into  a  more  rapid  motion,  so  as  to  give  75 
pulses  in  a  minute,  the  same  number  of 
pulses  would  be  completed  in  56  years; 
consequently  his  life  would  be  reduced 
fourteen  years.  Temperance  produces 
health  and  longevity. 
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The  Two  Farts  of  which  we  are  Composed. 

What  is  man?  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  this  question,  reader  ?  If  you 
have  seriously  done  so,  it  has  puzzled  and  almost  confounded  you.  We  know 
not  what  we  are.  All  that  we  can  learn  ahout  ourselves,  is  no  more  than  the 
simple  fact  with  which  every  child  is  acquainted,  that  we  are  made  of  a  body 
and  a  soul ;  that  we  are  composed  of  two  very  different  parts,  which  became 
connected  we  know  not  when,  and  affect  one  another  we  know  not  how.  They 
are  called  in  Scripture  "the  dust"  and  "the  spirit."  These  two  united 
form  that  common,  but  most  mysterious  piece  ofworkmanship  which  we  call  man. 
By  the  dust  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand  the  body,  that  part  of  us 
which  may  be  seen  and  felt.  The  body  is  called  by  this  humiliating  name 
partly  on  account  of  its  origin.  "  Of  the  dust  of  the  ground"  did  the  Lord 
God  form  man.  He  could  have  formed  him  without  this  dust,  without  any 
materials  whatsoever ;  but  to  keep  him  low,  to  mortify  the  pride  of  his  vain 
descendants,  he  took  the  meanest  substance  that  the  earth  could  furnish,  and 
moulded  that  into  the  shape  of  man.  Hence  we  are  said  to  dwell  "  in  houses 
of  clay ;"  the  habitation  of  our  spirit  is  called  "  an  earthly  house ;"  its  foun- 
dation is  in  "  the  dust,"  and  of  dust  are  its  walls  composed.  This  expression 
may  refer,  also,  to  the  perishable  nature  of  our  bodies.  They  are  not  formed 
of  materials  that  are  strong  and  lasting,  of  brass,  or  iron,  or  stone.  Then  we 
might  have  defied  the  hand  of  violence,  and  of  time.  But  we  are  dust,  one  of 
the  lightest,  the  most  unstable  of  all  earthly  substances.  One  moment,  it  lies 
before  us  in  our  path  ;  the  next  a  breath  of  wind  removes  it,  and  scatters  it  at 
its  will.  But  there  is  one  idea  more  comprehended  under  this  term — meanness, 
worthlessness.  Nothing  is  of  less  value  than  dust.  It  is  rudely  trodden  on 
by  every  foot.  It  is  sometimes  removed  as  a  nuisance  out  of  our  path.  And 
what  is  the  worth  of  these  bodies  of  ours,  which  we  pamper  and  adorn  with  so 
much  care?  True,  they  are  the  workmanship  of  God,  monuments  of  the 
Omnipotence  which  could  build  so  wondrous  a  fabric  from  materials  so  vile ; 
but  they  still  are  dust,  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  body  of  the 
meanest  reptile,  as  a  blade  of  grass.  They  are  of  importance  to  us  now, 
because  they  are  the  tabernacles  of  the  immortal  soul ;  but  separate  them  from 
that  soul,  take  them  when  the  soul  has  forsaken  them  ;  what  is  their  value 
then  ?  Our  friends  will  tell.  They  will  bury  us  out  of  their  sight.  In  the 
very  houses  which  we  now  call  our  own,  we  shall  be  denied  a  lodging.  Loved 
or  hated,  a  grave  will  be  dug  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  left  in  it  in  darkness  and 
alone,  valued  only  by  the  worm  that  takes  us  for  its  prey. 

But  man  is  not  all  dust.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  him."  And  it  is  his  own 
spirit ;  it  forms  a  part  of  him.  And  what  is  the  spirit  ?  None  but  the  living 
God  can  tell.  It  is  that  strange  something  within  us,  which  no  human  eye 
has  ever  seen,  but  without  which  we  can  do  nothing,  and  are  nothing,  at  least 
no  more  than  a  clod  or  a  stone.  It  dwells  in  the  body,  animates  and  rules  it ; 
but  is  not  confined  to  it.  Spurning  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  it  roves 
among  the  ages  that  are  gone,  as  though  it  had  lived  in  them.  By  the  wings 
of  its  powerful  imagination,  it  files  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  it  ranges 
through  the  orbs  of  the  sky ;  nay,  it  soars  beyond  them.  Guided  by  the  light 
sent  down  from  heaven,  it  rises  to  the  great  God  himself,  penetrates  into  that 
invisible  eternity  which  he  inhabits,  and  elevates,  and  expands,  and  transforms 
itself,  by  contemplating  those  glories  which  are  at  his  right  hand.  In  its 
nature,  it  is  altogeihei  different  from  the  other  part  of  us.     We  know  i^ot  how 
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ft  was  made,  but  we  know  that  nothing  on  the  earth  was  employed  in  the  crea- 
tion of  it.  It  was  altogether  heavenly  in  its  origin,  brought  into  existence  by 
the  immediate  act  of  God.  If  formed  of  any  materials,  they  are  such  as  defy 
our  e£Pbrts  to  attain  the  faintest  conception  of  them,  such  as  angels  were  created 
from,  such  perhaps  as  angels  cannot  comprehend.  It  is  immortal.  The  body 
is  of  short  duration.  It  soon  arrives  at  its  perfection,  and  soon  decays.  It 
may  be  speedily  worn  out.  But  the  soul  never  dies.  It  may  change ;  it  may 
be  enfeebled,  or  polluted,  or  degraded ;  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Even  sin, 
that  has  withered  all  its  beauty,  cannot  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  Corruption 
and  the  worm  cannot  touch  it.  Amidst  all  the  generations  of  time,  all  the 
ravages  of  death,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things,  it  lives  and  acts.  The 
wreck  of  a  world  can  no  more  injure  it,  than  the  fall  of  a  leaf  in  a  distant 
forest,  can  wound  the  eagle  that  is  soaring  in  the  skies. 

Is  not  man  then  a  mysterious  being  ?  Look  at  his  body.  How  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  is  it  made!  Composed  of  dust,  and  yet  so  contrived  and 
framed,  that  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  cannot  learn  its  structure !  He 
owns  himself  baffled  as  he  studies  it ;  and  the  more  he  studies  it,  the  more  is 
he  lost  in  admiration  at  the  number  and  variety  of  its  parts.  Every  limb, 
every  vessel,  every  movement  within  it,  is  an  amazing  proof,  we  might  almost 
say,  an  amazing  effort,  of  Almighty  power  and  skill.  But  this  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  spirit.  The  one  excites  our  admiration  as  we  think  of  it ; 
the  other  will  not  let  us  think  of  it.  It  is  out  of  our  reach.  It  bewilders  and 
overwhelms  us.  And  then  the  union  that  exists  between  this  moulded  dust  and 
the  immortal  spirit — ^how  close  is  it  ?  To  affect  the  one  is,  in  some  degree,  to 
affect  the  other.  The  body  trembles  when  the  mind  is  shaken,  and  the  mind 
faints  when  the  body  droops.  And  this  union  is  as  strange  as  it  is  close. 
What  is  the  tie  which  connects  these  two  parts  of  us  ?  They  are  held  together 
by  the  breath  which  is  every  moment  passing  to  and  fro  from  our  nostrils ;  at 
least,  when  that  breath  ceases  to  pass,  there  union  ends. 

We  need  not  then  look  around  us  for  wonders.  We  ourselves  are  wonders. 
The  youngest  child  is  enough  to  confound  and  humble  an  inquiring  world. 

The  Different  Destinations  of  the  Human  Body  and  Spirit  at 

Death. 

The  two  parts  of  which  we  are  composed,  though  closely  united,  are  not  in- 
separable. A  trifle  can,  at  any  time,  sever  them.  Sooner  or  later  they  must 
be  parted.  If  disease  or  violence  do  not  rend  them  asunder,  they  will  separate 
of  themselves.  As  though  weary  of  their  union,  each  will  bid  to  its  loved 
partner  a  long  farewell,  and  go  to  its  different  home ;  and  look  at  their  differ- 
ent destinations. 

See  what  becomes  of  the  body  at  death.  ^*  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was ;"  that  is,  the  body  shall  become  just  what  it  was  before  the 
hand  of  God  modelled,  and  the  living  soul  animated  it.  It  was  dust,  and  it 
shall  return  to  dust  again.  A  humiliating  and  loathsome  process  shall  mingle 
it  with  the  clods  of  the  valley,  and  give  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  And  must 
it  really  come  to  this  ?  ^  Must  the  forms  that  move  around  us,  must  the  frames 
of  our  children  and  friends  that  seem  so  firm,  thus  perish  ?  They  must. 
They  may  be  very  dear  to  us,  as  we  look  on  them  they  may  appear  so  lovely 
and  so  strong  that  we  can  hardly  deem  it  true  that  death  can  harm  them ;  but 
they  will  soon  be  gone,  gone  as  a  dream  of  the  night,  or  a  shadow  of  the  morn- 
ing.    We  ourselves  shall  follow  them.     We  may  go  before  them.     Ere  we  are 
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aware  weariness  and  pain  may  be  exchanged  for  rottenness  and  dust.  Our  ''  time 
is  appointed,"  our  '*  months  are  numbered/'  our  '*  days  are  determined ;"  and 
when  they  are  spent,  we  shall  all  be  cold  in  the  grave.  But  why  is  this  ? 
Why  must  the  body  so  curiously  and  exquisitely  wrought,  so  much  loved  and 
cherished,  be  thus  broken  in  pieces  and  destroyed  ?  We  say  because  it  is 
mortal ;  but  how  came  it  mortal  ?  Though  it  is  but  dust,  yet  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, of  necessity  perishable  dust.  The  same  being  who  wrought  it  into  the 
shape  of  man,  could  as  easily  preserve  it  in  that  shape,  as  he  now  destroys  it. 
The  power  that  gave  it  life  is  surely  able  to  sustain  it  in  never  fading  vigour. 
We  often  err  in  this  matter.  We  talk  of  death  as  coming  in  what  we  call  the 
order  of  nature,  and  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  course,  as  a  part  of  the 
original  portion  and  destination  of  our  race.  Thus  we  endeavour  to  conceal  our 
shame.  But  as  long  as  man  continued  sinless,  death  had  no  more  power  to 
touch  his  body  than  it  had  to  destroy  his  soul.  He  became  mortal  when  he 
became  sinful.  Dust  he  was,  but  it  was  not  till  he  became  rebellious  dust,  that 
he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him — "  Unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  When,  there- 
fore, we  see  the  shrouded  corpse  and  the  open  grave,  it  is  in  vain,  it  is  worse 
than  vain,  it  is  deceptive  to  say,  "  See  there  the  work  of  nature."  Nature 
abhors  the  charge.  That  havoc  is  the  work  of  sin.  **  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  in  that  all 
have  sinned."  It  is  in  vain  that  we  object  to  this  statement,  that  we  charge 
this  dispensation  with  severity ;  the  stubborn  fact  remains — all  that  ever  lived 
have  died ;  and  we  in  the  midst  of  our  objections,  and  cavils,  and  doubtings, 
are  hastening  to  the  dust.  There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  which  a  rational 
enquirer  can  come ;  it  is  this — sin  is  a  greater  evil  in  the  sight  of  God  than  it 
is  in  mine.  I  have  yet  to  learn  its  malignity.  No  heart  can  conceive  aright 
of  its  terrors.  Such  is  the  destination  of  the  body,  and  such  is  the  cause  of  it. 
Let  us  look  now  at  the  destination  of  the  soul.  '*  The  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it."  Here  we  are  again  baffled.  Where  is  God  ?  How  does 
the  spirit  iind  him  ?  By  what  strange  means  does  it  ascend  to  his  abode  ?  We 
may  ask  these  questions,  but  who  can  answer  them  ?  Probably  the  spirit  itself 
could  not,  even  after  it  has  travelled  this  mysterious  journey.  It  is  certain  that 
we,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  We  may  think  and 
talk  about  it,  amuse  ourselves,  and  perplex  others;  but  as  for  comprehending  it, 
we  might  as  easily  scale  the  heavens.  We  must  end  where  we  began, — This  is 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge; — "The  spirit  shall  return  to  God."  The  Lord 
Jehovah  always  claims  the  spirit  as  his  own.  **  All  souls,"  says  he,  "are mine." 
If  they  are  in  a  limited  sense  ours,  they  are  so  only  because  he  has  given  them 
to  us.  He  was  at  first  the  Father  of  our  spirits ;  they  came  from  his  hand. 
He  is  still  their  Lord.  Hence  when  our  bodies  are  about  to  turn  to  corruption 
he  recalls  them  to  himself.  He  might  still  confine  them  in  their  wretched 
habitations,  force  them  to  linger  among  their  mouldering  ruins,  and  witness 
their  desolation ;  imprison  them  in  a  dead  as  well  as  in  a  living  frame ;  but  he 
spares  even  the  guilty  this  degradation.  The  body  goes  to  the  dust  alone.  The 
liberated  spirit  spurns  the  dust.  Death  beats  down  its  prison  walls,  and  then, 
like  a  captive  exile,  it  hastens  to  be  free,  and  a  moment  takes  it  to  its  native 
skies.  Superstition,  or  a£fection,  or  pride  may  for  a  long  time  keep  the  body, 
at  least  a  part  of  it  from  its  destined  home.  But  the  soul — nothing  can  detain 
or  delay  it.  God  says,  "  Return,"  and  ere  the  word  has  gone  forth  from  his 
mouth,  he  sees  it  naked  and  trembling  before  his  throne.  This  truth  should 
correct  an  error  into  which  many  of  us  are  very  prone  to  fall.     We  often  look 
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on  the  realities  of  eternity  as  very  distant  from  us.  We  think  that  between  us 
and  the  awful  scenes  we  have  heard  of,  many  hundred  years  of  insensibility  and 
nothingness  will  intervene,  that  our  souls  will  sleep  in  some  unknown  land  till 
the  close  of  all  things.  But  where  have  we  learned  this  notion  ?  Not  from  the 
Bible.  There  is  not  a  declaration  nor  a  word  there,  which  can  sanction  it.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  many  passages  which  go  directly  against  it.  We  are 
living  just  as  near  to  eternity  as  we  are  to  the  grave.  The  hour  your  entering 
into  heaven,  or  being  cast  into  hell,  is  not  one  moment  farther  off  than  the  hour 
of  your  own  death.  If  you  die  to-day,  where  will  to-morrow  find  your  spirit  ? 
Not  hovering  over  its  deserted  clay ;  not  mingling  unseen  with  your  friends  to 
sooth  itself  with  their  sorrow  for  its  loss.  No :  it  will  be  among  eternal  joys 
or  eternal  sorrows :  far  from  all  the  abodes  of  men ;  in  the  midst  of  the  par- 
doned and  glorified,  or  the  condemned  and  lost.  It  will  be  one  of  them,  taking 
its  share  in  their  wailings,  or  in  their  triumphant  songs.  Hence  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  no  light  or  tiifiing  purpose  for  which  "  the  spirit  returns  to 
the  God  who  gave  it."  It  goes  to  him  to  give  an  account  of  all  it  has  thought, 
and  felt,  and  done,  while  in  the  flesh :  of  the  use  it  has  made  of  its  own  powers, 
and  of  the  powers  of  that  body  over  which  it  ruled.  He  sent  it  here  that  it 
might  know,  and  love,  and  serve  him.  He  sends  for  it  again  at  death,  to 
enquire  whether  it  has  fulfilled  his  work.  It  goes  to  him,  therefore,  to  be 
judged,  to  appear  at  his  bar,  and  receive  its  sentence.  And  then  to  enter  on  its 
final  home.  If  found  in  Christ,  washed  in  his  blood,  clothed  in  his  righteous- 
ness, and  made  pure  by  his  spirit,  it  will  dwell  in  a  world  where  it  shall  sorrow 
no  more,  fear  no  more,  be  unsatisfied  no  more.  If  found  out  of  Christ,  rising 
from  its  earthly  tenement  with  the  stains  of  unrepented  sin  polluting  it,  and  the 
guilt  of  unpardoned  sin  testifying  against  it,  it  will  be  driven  away  in  its  wicked- 
ness, to  await  in  darkness  far  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of 
his  power,  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  a  day  which  will  confirm  all  its  fears, 
increase  its  anguish,  and  deepen  its  dispair. 

We  see  then  that  each  part  of  us  goes  to  its  own  place  when  we  die ;  each 
returns,  is  restored  to  its  original  source.  The  earth  opens  its  bosom  to  receive 
its  right,  and  it  does  receive  it.  Earth  is  given  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust.  The  great  God  claims  the  spirit.  It  goes  to  him  ;  he  takes  it,  and 
disposes  of  it  at  his  will.  And  in  the  destination  of  both  he  magnifies  his  own 
great  name  The  body,  as  it  perishes,  declares  his  holinese  in  one  word,  while 
the  soul,  if  lost,  reveals  it  in  another.  If  saved,  it  is  saved  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace.  It  shines  forth  in  the  heavens,  the  brightest  monument 
there  of  his  unsearchable  love. 


Antiquity  and  Obligation  of  ^pointment  in  the  division  of  time  mto 

4'\m%  CSoVkVko^'ir  weeks — a  practice  to  be  found  as  far  back 

ine  DaODaW.  ^  tlie  Ugl^tg  of  history  couduct  us,  and  in 

The  Sabbath  law  dates  from    creation,  lands  the  most  remote  from  Palestine,  and 

Let  any  man  read  Genesis  ii.  2,  3,  with  a  from  each  other.   We  trace  it  in  the  history 

mind  not  seeking  to  evade,  but  to  elicit  the  of  the  Jews,  before  their  peculiar  polity 

divine  will,  and  then  say  whether  he  does  was  given  to  them;  when  a  miracle  supplied 

not  read  there  an  appointment  intended  to  them  with  a  double  portion  of  manna  on 

be  coeval  and  co-extensive  with  the  human  the  sixth  day,  that  on  the  seventh  they 

race.    We  trace  the  marks  of  this  primeval  might  not  go  ont  to  gaUier,  but  keep  an 
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undisturbed  Sabbatic  rest  Let  those  who 
find  the  Sabbath  law  among  the  merely 
ceremonial  appointments  of  Jadaism,  look 
these  facts  in  the  face. 

Twenty-fiye  centuries  after  Hie  SabbaHi 
law  had  thus  been  giyen  to  mui,  it  was 
republished,  amid  other  moral  appointments 
that  had  also  been  binding  from  the  be^n- 
Ding,  from  the  summits  of  SinaL  This  is 
the  true  yiew  to  take  of  the  fourth  com* 
mandment.  It  was  not  the  enactment,  for 
the  first  time,  of  a  ceremonial  obsenrance 
to  be  bindmg  merely  on  the  Israelites,  but 
the  republication  to  the  Israelites  of  an 
obsenrance  that  had  been  binding  from  the 
beginning  upon  alL  It  was  the  restoration 
of  a  defined  inscription,  not  the  writing  of 
a  new  commandment,  the  range  of  whose 
authority  was  nationaL  In  other  parts  of 
tiie  Mosaic  code,  it  is  enforced  hj  penalties 
and  sanctions  purely  national,  but  the  fourth 
commandment  itself  is  the  original  Sabbath 
law,  anew  expounded  and  promulgated. 
We  ask  for  the  eyidence  of  its  subsequent 
repeaL  As  soon  should  we  expect  to  hear 
of  an  abrogation  of  the  third  or  of  the  sixth. 

Did  Christ  or  his  disciples,  then,  relax 
this  appointment?  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth — nay,  it  would  be  the  very  truth,  to 
say  that  they  enforced  it  by  new  sanctions, 
and  hallowed  it  by  new  associations.  What 
has  been  the  essence  and  principle  of  the 
Sabbath  biw  from  the  beginning?  That 
one  day  in  seven  should  be  kept  holy  to  the 
Lord.  Now,  our  Lord  did  in  reference  to 
this  law,  what  he  did  in  reference  to  others 
—obeyed  it  in  its  true^spirit,  and  disencum- 
bered it  fitnn  the  rigid  repulsiveness  of 
those  pharasaic  glosses  which  made  it  be 
felt  as  a  burden,  rather  than  as  a  blessing 
and  a  birthrieht.  By  a  few  pertinent  «ases, 
he  illustrated  those  exceptions  of  works  of 
necessity  and  mercy  by  which  the  law  had 
been  guarded  and  quaufied  from  the  first, 
and  which,  ^ongh  seeming  to  be  excep- 
tions, were  really  a  following  out  of  the 
SablMith's  own  benignant  spirit.  It  is  only 
the  most  ignorant  captiousness,  or  the  most 
wicked  perversity,  that  can  find  in  his 
eating  and  teaching  in  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee,  an  apology  for  a  Sunday  dinner- 
party; or  in  his  passing  through  the  corn- 
fields, on  some  benignant  errand,  and 
teaching  as  he  went,  a  precedent  for  a 
Sabbath  strolL 

As  little  can  the  enemies  of  the  Sabbath 
find  a  place  for  the  sole  of  their  fpot  in 
the  example  and  arrangements  6f  the 
apostles.  By  their  sanction,  indeed,  the 
Sabbath  became  the  memorial  of  the 
completed  redemption,  as  well  as  of  the 
completed  creation;    and,  to  give  greater 


prominence  to  this,  the  day  of  commemo- 
ration was  transferred  firom  the  seventh 
to  the  first;  that  is,  what  was  merely  oat- 
ward  and  positive  was  altered,  but  what 
was  essential  remained.  One  day  in  seven 
was  to  be  kept  holy  as  from  the  firsL 
From  henceforth  the  first  day,  and  not  the 
seventh:  but  to  caH  this  an  abrogation,  or 
a  relaxation  of  the  primitive  appointment, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  when  the 
name  of  Jacob  was  changed  to  that  of 
Israel,  he  ceased  to  be  the  son  of  Isaac,  and 
heir  to  the  promises  of  God.  Few  exercises, 
indeed,  can  be  more  rewarding  or  convin- 
cing than  to  trace  in  the  inspired  history  of 
Hie  diurch  after  the  resurrection,  the  evi- 
dence that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  com- 
mingling now  the  memorials  of  creation  and 
of  Calvary,  was  set  apart  by  f4>ostolic 
authority  to  holy  employments,  until  the 
beloved  apostle  in  Fatmos,  could  refer  to  it 
as  universally  known  and  hallowed  amone 
the  churches,  under  the  sacred  name  m 
'*The  Lord's  Day."  Do  facts  like  these 
savour  of  repeal  or  of  relaxation?  Or,  do 
they  not  assure  us,  in  the  language  of  our 
Lord,  that  **  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
Man" — ^for  the  race:  and  hearing  the 
blessed  institute  bestowed  as  a  charter 
upon  the  world  at  the  beginning,  renewed 
from  Sinai,  and  again  renewed  from  beside 
the  empty  grave  of  our  risen  Redeemer, 
might  we  not  address  it  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  to  the  unchanging  ocean — 

"  Such  u  creation'!  dawn  beheld,  we  see  Uiee  Dew." 

The  Sabbath  a  Grand 
Eestorative. 

Thb  Sabbath  is  God's  gracious  present  to 
a  working  world;  and  for  wearied  minds 
and  bodies  it  is  the  grand  restorative.  The 
Creator  has  given  us  a  natural  restorative — 
sleep;  and  a  moral  restorative — Sabbath - 
keeping;  and  it  is  ruin  to  dispense  with 
either.  Under  the  pressure  of  high  excite- 
ment individuals  have  passed  weeks  toge- 
ther with  little  sleep,  or  none;  but  when 
the  process  is  lon^  continued,  the  over- 
driven powers  rebel,  and  fever,  delirium, 
and  death,  come  on.  Nor  can  the  natural 
amount  be  regularly  curtailed  without  cor- 
responding mischief.  The  Sabbath  does 
not  arrive  like  sleep.  The  day  of  rest 
does  not  steal  over  us  like  the  hour  of 
slumber.  It  does  not  entrance  us  whether 
we  will  or  not;  but  addressing  us  as  in- 
telligent beings,  our  Creator  assures  us 
that  we  need  it,  and  bids^  notice  its  return, 
and  court  its  renovation.  And  if,  rushing 
in  the  face  of  our  Creator's  kindness,  we 
force  ourselves  to  work  all  days  alike,  it  is 
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not  long  till  we  pay  the  forfeit.  The  mental 
worker — the  man  of  business,  or  the  man 
of  letters — finds  his  ideas  coming  turbid  and 
slow;  the  equipoise  of  his  facmties  is  up- 
set; he  CTOws  moodj,  fitful,  and  capricious; 
and  with  his  mental  elasticity  broken, 
should  any  disaster  occur,  he  subsides  into 
habitual  melancholjr,  or  in  self-destruction 
speeds  his  guilty  exit  from  a  gloomy  world. 
And  the  manual  worker — the  artizan,  the 
engineer — ^faggine  on  from  dapr  to  da^,  and 
week  to  week,  the  oright  intuition  of  ms  eye 
gets  blunted,  and,  forgetful  of  their  cun* 
ning,  his  fineers  no  longer  perform  their 
feats  of  twinkling  agility,  nor,  by  a  plastic 
and  tuneful  touch,  mould  dead  matter,  or 
wield  mechanic  power;  but,  mineline  his 
life's  blood  in  his  daily  drudgerpr,  his  locks 
are  prematurely  grey,  his  genial  humour 
sours,  and,  slaves  it  till  he  has  become  a 
morose  or  reckless  man,  for  any  extra 
effort,  or  any  blink  of  balmy  feeling,  he 
must  stand  indebted  to  opium  or  alcohoL 
To  an  industrious  population  so  essential  is 
the  periodic  rest,  that  when,  in  France,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  abolish  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a 
decree  suspending  labour  one  da^  in  every 
ten.  The  Sabbath  is  God's  special  present 
to  the  working  man,  and  one  chief  object  is 
to  prolong  his  life,  and  preserve  efficient 
his  working  tone.  In  the  vital  system  it 
acts  like  a  compensation-pond;  it  replem- 
ishes  the  spirits,  the  elasticity,  and  vigour 
which  the  last  six  days  have  cuuined  away, 
and  supplies  the  force  which  is  to  fill  the 
six  days  succeeding.  And  in  the  economy 
of  existence  it  answers  the  same  purpose 
as,  in  the  economy  of  income,  is  answered 
by  a  savings  bank.  The  frugal  man  who 
puts  aside  a  pound  to  day,  and  another 
pound  next  month,  and  who  in  a  quiet  way 
IS  always  putting  past  his  stated  pound  from 
time  to  time,  when  he  grows  old  and  frail 
gets  not  only  the  same  pounds  back  again, 
but  a  good  many  pounds  besides.  And 
the  ccmscientious  man,  who  husbands  one 
day  of  existence  every  week — who,  instead 
of  allowing  the  Sabbath  to  be  trampled 
and  torn  in  the  hurry  and  scramble  of  life, 


treasures  it  devoutly  up— the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  keeps  it  for  him,  and  in  a  length 
of  days,  ana  a  hale  old  ase  gives  it  back 
with  usury.  The  savings  bank  of  human 
existence  is  the  weel^  Sabbath-day. — 
Hakii^toh. 


Eemember  the  Sabbath  Day 
to  Keep  it  Holy. 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  some  years  since, 
there  was  a  poor  boy,  an  apprentice  in  an 
apothecary's  shop.  Ue  was  very  poor, but 
conscientious;  and  it  was  his  solenm  vow 
on  leavine  home  that  he  would  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy.  As  his  finances  were  very 
slender,  his  master,  one  day,  g^ve  him  a 
recipe  for  making  blacking,  and  lent  him 
money  sufficient  to  get  a  few  boxes  made, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  should  have  all 
the  profits.  The  boy  got  his  blacking 
done,  and  placed  it  in  the  windows,  but  no- 
body came  to  purchase  till  one  Sabbath 
morning,  when  a  gentleman  came  in  and  in 
great  haste  demanded  a  box  of  blacking. 
The  youth  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it,  and 
then  .recollected  it  was  the  Sabbatli  da;^. 
Very  reluctantly  his  arm  fell,  and  his 
tongue  unwillingly  informed  the  customer 
that  he  could  not  sell  it  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  boy  went  to  church;  but  even  there 
the  lost  bargain  haunted  him,  till  he  told 
the  tempter  he  had  done  right,  and  would 
do  so  again.  On  opening  the  shop  early  on 
Monday  morning  a  man  came  in,  looked  aS 
the  blacking,  and  at  last  purchased  all  the 
lad  had.  He  then  paid  for  the  materials  and 
boxes,  and  found  he  had  just  a  dollar  left, — 
probably  the  first  dollar  he  ever  called  his 
own!  With  more  faith  and  fortitude  than 
most  possess,  he  takes  this  dollar,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  has  paid  it  to  the  Bible 
Society, — his  first  ana  only  dollar, — feeling 
that  he  is  safe  who  honours  God  with  the 
first  of  his  increase.  From  these  prin- 
ciples he  has  never  varied;  and  he  is  now  a 
prosperous  and  wealthy  man.  Was  he 
wise  m  honouring  God's  Sabbath  and  God's 
word,  when  the  temptation  was  strong  to 
do  otherwise? — Todd. 


^vop^inqti  0t  tfyt  %imttuat^. 


A  MAN  bom  once,  dies  twice,  and  he  that 
is  bom  twice  dies  but  once. — Townley. 

The  human  heart  is  like  a  well,  the 
deeper  you  dig,  the  darker  it  gets. — 
Clayton, 


Christ  is  an  object  exactly  suited  to  the 
Acuities  and  desires  of  the  new  creature. — 
Lowry, 

God  adorns  his  people  with  robes  of 
grace  on  earth,  and  robes  of  glory  in 
heaven,— i'VfeteAfir. 
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It  is  a  poor  sermon  that  does  not  lead  thank^ving  which  was  offered  on  earth, 

the  sinner  to  Christ,  and  the  belieyer  to  before  man  was  formed.    All  their  sounds 

tive  more  on  him. — Romaine.  are  different,  but  all  harmonious,  and  alto- 

The  children  of  Israel  were  a  striking  P«*?«J  <^"SFf  »  <'J»o^  ^»»'«^  "^^  cannot 

picture  of  human  nature;  they  had  daily  ""Ji*^*"" ^Ti^'            .*v     *     •      i       •* 

Siiracles.  and  yet  were  not  ionverted.-  P^  "^^It^^^  f^  '^^''''^  miracles,  if 

jrr  jvj    ^          ''  not,  we  might  look  for  them  every  week  of 

our  lives ;  for  sooner  all  nature  shall  change, 

A  sting  from  the  natural  serpent  killed  than  one  of  his  promises  fail.— Jay. 

the  body;  a  sting  from  the  spiritual  serpent  When  all  hope  is  fled,  then  God  displays 

kills  the  souL      Lookine  tD  the  brazen  his  glory  on  the  dark  ground  of  human 

serpent  cures  the  body;  looking  to  Jesus  despair.     None  of  God^  people  have  a 


cures  the  souL— /Awt  right  to  complain ;  but  as  their  sufiBsrings 

Prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  afi)und,  so  will  their  consolations  abound, 

stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  — ^^*^* 

recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  ^  martyr  who  had  been  once  released 

of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest,  froni  prison,  when  sent  there  a  second  time. 

It  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  addressed  his  wife,  who  was  weeping  at  his 

of  meekness. Taylor,  departure,  and  said,  **  never  mind,  my  dear, 

t:*                               1.    •     *      -j      j  u  *<>r  I  found  God  there  the  first  time."— 

Every  prayer  we  make  is  considered  by  j^^ 

God,  and  recorded  in  heaven ;  but  cold  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  chequered  scene,  and 

pr»ye«  are  not  put  into  the  account,  in  ^^  3^^^   jhe  expeSence  of  belieyeis 

ordertoefifectan  ao^ptation,  but  all  laid  ^„^  „„  ^i^  ^^h.  Mature  is  all  dark, 

aside  like  the  buds  of  roses  which  the  cold  q,       j,  ^j,  bright.    Grace  U  the  medium 

wind  hath  nipped  into  death. — Ibid.  ^f  both.— /ftui. 
The  music  of  birds  was  the  first  song  of 


Lutlier«  latter  part  of  one  of  his  sermons  at  Edln- 

Whbn  Dr.  Erasmus  Albert  was  caUed  to  y^^^^     „  g^  j^^  gj^  »  3^^  2^„,^^  „  ^^^ 

Brandenburg,  he  desired  Luther  to  set  him  most  ingenious  preacher  I  ever  heard.    It 

down  a  manner  and  form  how  he  should  i^  worth  whUe  to  go  twenty  mUes  to  hear 

preach  before  the  Prince  Elector.    Luther  him."    He  then  repeated  a  passage  towards 

repUed,  "  Let  your  preaching  be  in  the  the  close  of  that  discourse  which  he  heard, 

most  simple  and  plain  manner;  look  not  to  u  ^fter  a  solemn  pause  he  thus  addressed 

the  Prince,  but  to  the  plain,  simple,  and  his  numerous  audience:—*  The  attendant 

unlearned  people,  of  which  cloth  the  Prince  ^^gei  ig  just  about  to  leave  the  threshold, 

himself  is  also  made.    If  I,  in  my  preach-  andascend  to  heaven;  and  shall  he  ascend, 

ing,  should  have  regard  to  Philip  Melanc-  ^^^  ^^4  ^e^  ^j^h  him  the  news  of  one 

thon,  and  other  learned  doctors,  then  should  ginner,  among  all  this  multitude,  reclaimed 

I  work  but  little  good.     I  preach  in  the  ^^^  jhe  error  of  hU  ways?* 
simplest  sort  to  the  unskilful,  and  the  same       ..  ^o  give  the  greater  efffect  to  this  ex- 

giveth  content  to  alL    Hebrew,  Greek,  and  clamation,  he  stamped  his  foot,  lifted  up  his 

Latin,  I  spare  until  we  learned  men  come  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  gushing 

together,  and  then  we  make  it  so  curled  t^^rs,  cried  aloud,  'Stop,  Gabriel!  Stop 

and  finical,  that  God  himself  wondereth  Gabriel!  Stop  ere  you  enter  the  sacred^ 

at  OS.**  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news 

Mr    Hnme  ®^  ^^^  sinner  converted  to  God.'    He  then. 

Ah  intimate  iriend  of  tne  infidel  Hume,  in  the  most  simple,  but  energetic  language, 

asked  hin  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Whit-  described  what  he  called  a  Saviour's  dying 

ield's  preaching,  for  he  had  listened  to  the  love  to  sinful  man ;  so  that  almost  the  whole 
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RSMIMSSCSNCSS  OF  A  FAITHFUL  MOTHER. 


assembly  melted  into  tears.  This  address 
was  accompanied  with  such  animated,  yet 
natural  action,  that  it  surpassed  any  thing 
I  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher.*' 


Happy  had  it  been  for  poor  Hume  had  he 
received  what  he  then  heard  **  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  as  the  word  of  man." 


Jf^vittOl^  Monitiom  to  ^avento. 


Reminesoences  of  a  Faiihfiil 
Mother. 

Thb  recollections  of  my  childhood  often 
occupy  my  thoughts.  The  chilling  breath 
of  the  world  has  had  no  power  to  destroy 
their  pleasant  influences.  The  lowly  cot- 
tage, tne  old  trees,  the  murmurine  brook, 
the  green  lawn,  and  the  early  yidets,  are 
all  remembered  with  a  strength  of  attach- 
ment which  1  can  never  entertain  for  simi- 
lar objects.  I  have  been  in  many  lands 
that  were  fairer — ^I  have  seen  nobler  trees, 
finer  crystal  streams,  gpreener  lawns,  and 
sweeter  violets — but  I  have  never  loved 
any  as  I  did  those;  and  why?  The  angel 
of  my  childhood's  dreams,  a  tender,  loving 
mother,  sanctified  that  cherished  spot.  It 
is  with  such  associations  that  I  remember 
her  who  lulled  me  to  sleep  in  infancy,  and 
whose  pale,  gentle  face  ever  smiled  on  me 
in  my  waking  hours.  I  knew  no  want  then 
that  she  did  not  supply,  and  I  cherished  no 
love  so  eagerly  as  that  which  she  gave  me. 
Her  love  and  tenderness  followed  me  from 
infancy  to  childhood,  and  still  she  was  all 
the  world  to  me.  Each  night  bending  at 
her  knee  I  lisped  my  evening  prayer,  and 
then  courted  sleep  on  her  lovmg  bosom. 

How  sweet  were  the  Sabbath  evenings 
in  those  happy  days,  when  our  little  group 
fathered  aroimd  our  mother,  and  eagerly 
ustened  while  she  spoke  of  God  and  heaven 
—of  tiie  bright  angels  and  the  dear  friends 
who  dwell  in  that  land,  and  while  she 
pointed  out  to  us  the  way,  and  directed  our 
steps  thither!  Many  were  the  tears  we 
shed  when  she  urged  us  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  devoutly  did  we  join 
in  her  simple  and  earnest  prayer  that  we 
might  meet  a  united  family  circle  around 
the  throne  of  God.  Oh,  how  delightful  is 
such  a  scene!  In  what  higher,  nobler 
oeoupation  can  a  mother  engage  than  in 


such  as  this — ^preparing  immortal  souls  for 
heaven. 

Our  mother's  faithfid  instructions,  her 
earnest  intreaties,  her  fervent  prayers  were 
not  in  vain.  She  it  was  who  led  us  to  the 
Saviour — who  pointed  out  the  way,  encour* 
aged  us  when  faltering,  and  by  the  beauty 
and  consistency  of  whose  life  we  were 
taught  the  reality  of  religion.    God  accom- 

Sknied  her  words  with  the  blessings  of  his 
oly  Spirit,  and  if  our  intercourse  had  been 
sweet  before,  it  was  far  sweeter  now,  since 
now  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  joys,  were 
one.  And  much  did  I  prize  her  then,  but 
it  was  not  till  death  removed  her  from 
earth  that  1  fully  appreciated  her  worth, 
her  teachings,  and  her  example.  Oft  do  I 
recall  to  mind  her  precepts,  and  remember 
her  counsels,  and  seem  to  hear  again  her 
voice  (>f  prayer,  and  their  hallowed  influ- 
ence is  exerted  anew  upon  me.  It  seems 
to  sink  into  my  heart,  to  animate  my  hopes, 
and  to  strengthen  my  resolution;  and  oh, 
how  precious  to  me,  are  these  remembran- 
ces of  a  sainted  mother! 

Need  I  urge  you,  mothers,  to  be  faithful 
to  the  precious  little  ones  committed  to 
your  care— to  lead  them  to  Jesus,  the  life, 
the  truth,  the  way, — to  prepare  them  for 
nsefulness  here  and  happiness  hereafter? 
Are  not  the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  off- 
spring, and  the  commands  laid  upon  you 
by  God,  motives  sufficient  to  enlist  dl  your 
energies  in  so  holy  a  mission?  Let  this  be 
an  encouragement  to  you,  that,  if  faithful 
while  spared  to  them,  your  influence  shall 
not  cease  to  be  felt  when  you  are  taken 
fr^m  them — ^that  though  your  voice  be , 
hushed  in  death,  a  word  of  warning,  of' 
advice,  or  encouragement,  once  spoken  by 
you,  shall  reverberate  in  the  heart  of  your 
child,  and  control  its  emotions  so  long  as 
that  heart  shall  continue  to  beat.  But 
remember,  too,  that  your  influence  shaU 
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Kyo  on,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  eyil. 
How  greftt  then  your  responsibility— how 
watcMnl  shoold  70a  be  of  what  you  say 
and  do  I  Ton,  it  may  be,  control  the  destiny 
of  your  offspring  by  the  most  seemingly 
trivial  word  or  deed.  Study  then  to  sn^ 
and  act  aright,  and  may  your  children  haye 
occasion  to  thank  Gk>a,  as  I  do,  for  one  of 
his  beat  ^fts  to  man — a  fiuthful,  pious 
mother^— ltfotfter'«  Magazine, 


Tffax1ins,-~Moral  Training. 

Rbmbmbbb  alwaj^s  the  force  of  example. 
During  the  minority  of  judgment,  imitation 
is  the  agent  of  the  soul:  those  that  are  less 
capable  of  reason  are  always  most  swayed 
hy  example,  says  Lord  Bacon.  Such  as  is 
the  master,  so  will  be  the  school:  the  turn  of 
your  eye,  the  movement  of  your  hand,  will 
be  copied  faithfully.  The  boy  either  makes 
the  master  his  model,  or  the  butt  of  the 
ridicule;  when  he  does  the  latter,  his  pro- 
in  moral  and  mental  discipline  is 


The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man.  The 
teacher  is  the  father  of  the  child's  mind^ 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  a  higher  cha- 
racter than  even  the  parent  What  more 
is  necessary  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
teacher  to  the  parent  and  to  himself. 

The  first  book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children,  should  contain  anecdotes  of 
sreat  and  good  men,  and  their  morally 
heroic  deeds.  Such  is  the  Bible.  The  only 
moral  lessons  which  can  work  into  their 
characters,  are  lessons  of  example;  which 
excite  them  to  imitation,  with  love  and  ad- 
miration of  the  act  imitated.  Drill  him 
with  ethical  precepts  and  sage  maxims,  of 
which  he  cannot  see  the  beauty,  and  he  will 
look  upon  them  with  disgust.  Beware,  then, 
lest  you  impose  upon  the  inexperience  of 
the  child,  what  is  only  fit  for  the  experience 
of  the  man. 

A  little  child  once  said,  **  I  do  like  the 
Bible  so,  because  there  are  many  pretty 
stories  in  it."  It  is  indeed  the  child's  book 
as  well  as  the  man's:  but  it  is  the  miracles, 
the  providences,  the  judgments,  the  exam- 
ples of  holy  men,  the  retribution  that  falls 
on  the  evil,  through  which  he  drinks  reli- 

S'on.  Cain  and  Abel,  Esau  and  Jacob, 
agar  and  Ishmael,  Joseph  and  his  bre- 
thren, affect  him  with  varied  emotions. — 
The  dealings  of  God  with  the  children  of 
men  at  Sinai,  at  Jericho,  on  Mount  Carmel, 
or  Gilboa;  and  the  transcendant  actions  of 
the  Incarnate,  his  mirades,  and  his  deeds  of 


love,  form  the  fundamentals  of  his  creed. 
But  we  go  to  the  abstract  doctrines  that 
arise  out  of  the  multiform  experiences  of 
the  contemplative  Christian,  and  we  expect 
that  a  child  should  enter  into  these.  We 
ask  him  questions  upon  which  all  the  world 
has  disagreed,  and  on  which  the  wisest 
have  lost  themselves.  We  force  him  to 
answer  without  having  experienced  the 
truth  of  what  he  says,  and  without  perhaps 
understanding  what  we  mean;  and  then  we 
think  the  chiM's  salvation  is  safe.  BeUgion 
is  built  upon  convictions  and  experiences; 
therefore  cultivate  their  exhibition ;  but  be- 
ware of  placing  the  elephant  on  the  tortoise, 
or  of  attempting  to  put  a  tun  of  wine  into 
aphiaL 

Do  not  confound  prudence  with  virtue, 
and  honour  her  with  her  attributes:  Uiis  is 
the  fault  of  the  middle  ranks.  Do  not 
confound  honour  with  virtue:  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  upper  classes. 

Strengthen  all  rational  motives;  and  the 
will  to  do  good  of  their  love  towards  God 
is  the  first:  the  next  is  self-respect.  Let 
the  child  feel  it  is  rather  a  privilege  than  a 
duty  to  act  welL — Ibid, 


An  Affectionate  Spirit. 

Wb  sometimes  meet  with  men  who  seem 
to  think  that  any  indulgence  in  affectionate 
feeling  is  a  weakness.  They  will  return 
from  a  journey,  and  greet  their  families 
with  distant  dignity,  and  move  among  their 
children  with  the  cold  and  lofty  splendour 
of  an  iceberg,  surrounded  with  its  broken 
fragpnents.  There  is  hardly  a  more  un- 
natural sight  on  earth  than  one  of  these 
families  without  hearts. 

A  father  had  better  put  out  his  boy's 
eyes  than  to  take  away  his  heart.  Who 
that  has  experienced  the  joys  of  Mendship, 
and  knows  the  worth  of  sympathy  and 
affection,  would  not  rather  lose  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature's  scenery,  than  be  rob- 
bed of  the  hidden  treasures  of  his  heart? 
Who  would  not  rather  bury  his  wife,  than 
bury  his  love  for  her?  Who  would  not 
rather  follow  his  child  to  the  grave,  than 
entomb  his  parental  affection? 
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Cherish,  then,  your  heart's  best  affec- 
tions. Indulge  in  the  warm  and  gushing 
emotions  of  filial,  paternal,  fraternal  loye. 
Think  it  not  a  weakness.  Crod  is  love  J 
Love  God.  Love  everybody,  and  every- 
thing that  is  lovely.  Teach  your  children 
to  love ;  to  love  the  rose,  to  love  the  robin, 
to  love  their  parents,  to  love  their  God. 
Let  it  be  the  studied  object  of  your  domes- 
tic culture  to  give  them  warm  hearts, 
ardent  affections.  Bind  your  whole  family 
together  by  these  strong  cords.  Tou  cannot 
make  them  too  strong.  Beligion  is  love — 
love  to  Grod — ^love  to  man. 


Family  Worship. 

A  family  is  a  little  conmiunity  of  members, 
bound  together  by  the  most  innate  rela- 
tions, and  no  community  can  prosper  with- 
out religion.  Every  head  of  a  family 
ought  to  consider  the  frown  of  Providence 
as  resting  on  his  house,  while  family 
worship  IS  not  maintained;  for  God  will 
pour  out  his  fury  upon  the  families  that  call 
not  upon  his  name.  But  the  members  of  a 
family  in  which  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tions are  offered  in  an  acceptable  manner, 
may  feel  safe,  under  the  dispensations  of  a 
prayer-hearing  God,  who  will  never  wound 
them  but  in  his  mercy;  and  when  he  wounds, 
his  hand  will  make  whole. 

In  the  manner  in  which  family  worship 
is  conducted,  there  is  a  very  g^eat  diversity. 


so  great  that  while  in  some  funilies  the 
benefits  derived  are  inestimable,  in  others 
they  are  almost  entirely  lost.  The  follow- 
ing excellent  rules  should  be  carefidly 
observed: — 

1.  The  exercises  of  family  worship 
should  be  performed  at  seasonable  hours, 
while  the  mind  is  vigorous,  and  none  of 
the  members  of  the  family  are  oppressed 
with  sleep. 

2.  Domestics,  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  family,  should  be  present,  because 
they  are  immortal  beings,and  must  be  saved 
or  lost  for  ever. 

3.  The  exercises  should  be  performed 
at  regular  and  stated  hours;  that  the  fa- 
mily may  be  trained  to  punctuality  and 
system. 

4.  They  should  be  so  short  as  not  to  be 
wearisome. 

5.  The  prayer  should  be  fervent,  that 
the  members  of  the  family  may  feel  it  to  be 
a  transaction  of  important  business  with 
God,  and  not  a  mere  form. 

9.  It  should  specify  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  interested  as  a  family,  that 
they  may  feel  that  all  their  concerns  are 
known  to  God,  and  all  their  sins  manifest 
to  him. 

7.  It  should  be  offered  m  ihe  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  humble  confidence  in 
him,  through  whom  God  can  be  just,  and 
yet  regard  the  cry  of  the  penitent,  and 
pardon  and  justify  the  true  believer. 

Family  worship  thus  conducted,  teaches 
children  religion  oy  almost  insensible  de- 
grees. While  they  surround  the  altar  of 
God,  divine  instruction  *' drops  as  the  rain, 
and  distils  as  the  dew.'*  Such  worship  too, 
unites  the  parents  and  the  children  in  bonds 
of  inseparable  attachment. 
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^nv  i^oung  $to$U. 


Early  Piety. 

"When we  devote  our  youth  to  God, 

*Tis  pleasing  in  his  e^es; 
A  flower  when  offered  in  the  bud. 
Is  no  Tain  sacrifice.** — Watts. 

Rbliqion  never  appears  more  lovely  than 
when  it  is  the  ornament  of  the  young;  like 
the  newly-blown  flower,  it  is  blooming  and 
fragrant,  at  once  gratifying  the  eye  and 
delighting  the  sense  of  the  beholder. 
Beligion  enlightens  the  mind,  regulates 
the  conduct,  improves  the  manner,  sweet- 
ens the  temper,  and  renders  the  happy 
possessor  of  its  graces,  a  blessing  to  his 
connexions,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  world 
at  large.  Many  young  persons  have  started 
in  a  religious  course,  and  for  a  time  ran 
well ;  but,  alas  I  some  temptations  have 
overtaken  them,  some  worldly  advantages 
have  drawn  them  aside  from  the  "paths  of 
peace,**  some  vain  companion  has  seduced 
them  from  the  bosom  of  their  God,  some 
religious  sentiment  has  stumbled  against 
them,  or  some  besetting  sin  has  overpowered 
them;  they  have  gone  back, "every  one  his 
own  way,**  and  walk  no  longer  with  their 
Redeemer;  and  thus  manifested,  that  they 
are  destitute  of  that  holy  principle,  by 
which  truly  gracious  characters  "  endure 
unto  the  end.*' 

How  powerfully  and  gloriously  does 
religion  appear,  when  it  not  only  engages 
the  heart  to  the  love  of  truth,  but  governs 
the  passions,  comforts  the  mind  in  all  afflic- 
tions, exhilarates  the  spirits,  excites  to 
usefulness,  and  inspires  the  soul  with  joy 
unspeakable!  These  are  some  of  the  many 


advantages  to  be  obtained  by  early  piety. 
How  delightful  is  it  to  see  a  young  man,  in 
the  midst  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  avow- 
ing his  attachment  to  the  Son  of  God,  and 
showing  it  by  all  his  actions;  to  see  him 
meet  the  reproaches  of  the  thoughtless,  the 
worldly,  and  profane,  undaunted;  devoting 
his  time,  his  talent,  and  his  gain  to  the 
cause  of  his  Redeemer;  retiring  from  the 
world  to  commune  with  Heaven,  r^^rding 
the  interest  of  the  rising  generation,  with 
delight  and  rapture,  supporting  a  fair  and 
honourable  reputation,  and  dying  in  the 
full  expectation  of  a  blessed  immortality ! 
these  are  blessings  that  can  be  only  known 
to  the  truly  pious,  and  only  to  be  obtained 
by  "devoting  our  youth  to  God.**  Let  the 
young  remember  the  gracious  promise  held 
out  to  them,  "I  love  them  that  love  me^  and 
those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me,*' 
and  they  will  be  convinced  that  they  can- 
not begin  religion  too  soon,  but  may  possi- 
bly think  of  it  when  it  is  too  late.  Oh,  let 
them  think  how  many  youths,  after  leading 
a  short  career  of  sin,  have  sunk  into  an 
early  grave,  without  either  the  consolation 
or  knowledge  of  a  Saviour,  who  have  never 
sought  for  him,  therefore  will  not  be  ac- 
knowledged by  him,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
rouse  their  attention  to  that  "one  thing 
needful,**  without  which,  every  thing  else  is 
as  dross  and  dung.  Let  them,  then,  "re- 
member their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,**  and  they  shall  escape  many  evils: 
and  as  their  morning  has  been  bright  and 
shining,  so  their  evening  shall  be  calm  and 
serene;  and  whether  such  a  one  dies  either 
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in  jouth  or  old  age,  his  end  will  be  one  of 
the  most  glorious,  animating,  and  transpor- 
ting sights,  that  men  or  angels  can  behold 
on  earth,  or  wish  to  see  in  heayen. 


Coimsel  to  the  Toung. 

Resolve  to  form  jour  lives  upon  some 
certain  principles,  and  to  regulate  your 
actions  by  fixed  rules.  Man  was  made  to 
be  gOTomed  by  reason,  and  not  by  mere 
accident  or  caprice.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore^  that  you  begin  early  to  consider  and 
inquire  what  is  the  proper  course  of  human 
conduct,  and  to  form  some  plan  for  your 
future  lives.  The  want  of  such  considera- 
tion is  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  multitudes. 
They  are  governed  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  reckless  of  the  consequences. — 
They  have  fixed  no  steady  aim,  and  have 
adopted  no  certain  principles  of  action. 
Living  thus  at  random,  it  would  be  a 
miracle  if  they  went  uniformly  right  In 
order  to  your  pursuing  a  right  path,  you 
must  know  what  it  is;  and  to  acquire  this 
knowledge,  you  must  divest  yourselves  of 
thoughtless  giddiness,  you  must  take  time 
for  serious  reflection.  It  will  not  answer 
to  adopt  without  reflection  the  opinions  of 
those  who  may  be  about  you,  for  they  may 
have  some  sinister  design  in  regard  to  you, 
or  they  may  themselves  be  misled  by  error 
or  prejudice.    Persons  already  involved  in 


dissipation,  or  entangled  in  error,  naturally 
desire  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance, 
by  the  number  of  followers  whom  they  can 
seduce  into  their  path  of  vice.  As  rea- 
sonable creatures,  therefore,  judge  for  your- 
selves. 


Good  Advice  for  the  Tonng. 

The  pious  Mr.  Kettlewell,  the  day  before 
his  death,  (April  12,  1696,)  called  to  him 
his  nephew,  John  Danvil,  a  boy  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  whom  he  had  educated  and 
brought  up,  and  gave  him  the  following 
good  advice ; — 

1.  "  To  observe  all  the  commandments 
of  God ;  for  he  that  breaketh  one  is  guilty 
of  the  breach  of  all ;  for  the  wrath  of  God 
is  revealed  against  all  ungodliness. 

2.  "  To  despise  and  contemn  the  world : 
that  is,  let  not  the  profits  nor  pleasure  of  it 
allure  or  tempt  you ;  nor  let  fear  of  danger 
affright  you  from  any  Christian  duty;  but 
have  a  perfect  dependence  upon  God,  for 
he  is  a  kind,  merciful,  and  a  good  Godj  I 
have  found  him  to  be  so. 

3.  "  To  be  humble,  mild,  and  meek ;  to 
have  candour  and  charity." 

Then  he  dehorted  him  from  all  vice as 

from  pride,  passion,  and  dissimulation,  hy- 
pocrisy, lying.  Of  which  last,  he  said, 
"  Do  not  tell  a  lie,  no,  not  to  save  a  world, 
nor  to  save  your  king,  nor  yourself." 


%abfia.t^::»t^ool  ^vtMut^. 


The  Two  Orphans  and  the 
Bible. 

The  following  circumstance  occurred  some 
years  ago  at  Warrington,  and  is  related  by 


a  gentlemen  of  respectability :—"  About 
three  weeks  ago,  two  little  boys,  decently 
clothed,  the  eldest  appearing  about  thirteen, 
and  the  youngest  eleven,  called  at  the 
lodging-house  fw  vagrants  in  this  town  for 
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a  night's  lodging :  the  keeper  of  the  house 
very  properly  took  them  to  the  vagrant 
office  to  be  examined,  and  if  fit  objects,  to 
be  relieved.  The  acconnt  they  gave  of 
themselves  was  extremely  affecting.  It 
appeared  that  but  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  these  poor  little  wanderers  had  re- 
sided with  their  parents  in  London.  The 
typhus  fever,  in  one  day,  carried  off  both 
father  and  mother,  leaving  them  orphans 
in  a  wide  world,  without  a  home,  and  with- 
out friends.  After  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, having  an  uncle  in  Liverpool,  they 
resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  his  pro- 
tection. Tired,  therefore,  and  faint,  they 
arrived  in  this  town  on  their  way.  Two 
bundles  contained  their  little  all;  in  the 
younger  boy's  was  found  a  neatly  covered 
and  carefully  preserved  Bible.  The  keeper 
of  the  lodging-house,  addressing  the  little 
boy,  said,  *  You  have  neither  money  nor 
meat,  will  you  sell  me  this  Bible  ?  I  will 
give  you  five  shillings  for  it.'*  No,*  replied 
he,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  *  I 
will  starve  first*    *  Why  do  you  love  the 


Bible  so  much  ?'  And  he  answered.  *  No 
book  has  stood  my  friend  so  much  as  my 
Bible.'  *  Why,  what  has  your  Bible  done 
for  you?'  He  answered,  *  When  I  was 
a  little  boy,  about  seven  years  of  age,  I 
became  a  Sunday  scholar  in  London. — 
Through  the  kind  attention  of  my  master, 
I  soon  learned  to  read  my  Bible ;  this  Bible, 
young  as  I  was,  showed  me  that  I  was  a 
sinner;  it  also  pointed  to  me  a  Saviour, 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  found  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  Christ,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  him  before  the  world.  The  Bible 
has  been  my  support  all  the  way  from 
London ;  hungry  and  weary,  often  have  I 
sat  down  by  the  way  side  to  read  my  Bible, 
and  have  found  refreshment  from  it.'  He 
was  then  asked,  *  What  will  you  do  when 
you  get  to  Liverpool,  should  your  uncle 
refuse  to  take  you  in?'  He  replied,  *  My 
Bible  tells  me  when  my  father  and  mother 
forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take 
me  up.* "  —  Bums'  Sketches  for  Sunday 
Schools. 


^^itiQ  ^onv». 


Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Thb  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  was  truly  an 
example  of  active  piety,  and  amidst  his 
numerous  and  important  avocations,  he 
never  neglected  the  one  thing  needfid. 
The  fact  therefore  was,  as  might  be  expec- 
ted, that  **  the  latter  end  of  this  man  was 
peace.*'  On  account  of  an  asthma  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  he  could  not  for 
about  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  lie  down 
in  bed,  but  rather  sat  upright    In  his  last 


illness,  he  was  attended  by  a  pious  and 
worthy  Minister,  Mr.  Evans  Griffith,  and 
it  was  observed  that  in  all  the  extremities 
of  his  pain,  whenever  he  prayed  by  him,  he 
forbore  all  complaints  and  groans,  and  with 
his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up,  was  fixed  in 
his  devotions.  He  had  some  secret  presa- 
ges of  his  death ;  for  he  said  **  that  if  he  did 
not  die  on  such  a  day,  he  believed  he  should 
live  a  month  longer,"  and  he  died  that  very 
day  month.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the  free 
use  of  his  reason  to  the  last  moment,  which 
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he  had  earnestly  prayed  for  during  his 
sickness;  and  when  his  voice  was  so  sunk 
that  he  could  not  be  heard,  they  perceived 
by  the  almost  constant  lifting  up  of  his 
hands  and  eyes,  that  he  was  still  aspiring 
towards  that  blessed  state,  of  which  he  was 
now  speedily  to  be  possessed.  This  excel- 
lent man  had  for  many  years  a  peculiar 
respect  for  Christmas-day,  and  after  he 
had  received  the  sacrament  and  been  in  the 
public  services  of  that  day  he  usually  wrote 
a  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  Christ,  as  a 


properexpression  of  the  joy  he  experienced 
in  his  soul,  at  the  return  of  the  glorious 
annivenary.  The  last  of  these  pieces  he 
ever  wrote  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
paraphrase  on  the  Song  of  Simeon.  This 
eminent  lawyer  and  devoted  Christian  was 
called  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1676;  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  from  Isa.  IviL  1,  and  he 
was  buried  on  the  4th  of  January,  in  the 
church-yard  of  Alderly. 


^ettttf. 


They  Call  me  away  to  the  Far 
Land. 

BY  EMILT  VABNDELL. 

They  call  me  away  to  the  far  land, 

Sister — the  Aneel  shore, 
Where  the  counuess  throng  of  the  ran- 

Assemble  to  part  no  more.  ]|somed  band 

Where  the  angel  harps  in  the  streets  of 
Loud  hallelujah's  sme,  [gold, 

To  the  Saviour  God  of  that  holy  fold- 
Jehovah,  their  Priest  and  King. 

In  the  vigil  hours  of  the  lonely  night, 
When  sleep  closed  the  eyes  of  men, 

They  came  to  me  then,  in  a  vision  bright, 
Tney  came,  and  they  come  again. 

Th^whisperl  they  whisper,the  unknown 
Their  message  full  weU  I  know ;  [band, 

They  call  me  away  to  the  far  land — 
Sister,  I  got  I  go! 

Gentle  Words. 

A  young  rose  in  the  summer-time 

Is  beautiful  to  me. 
And  glorious  are  the  many  stars 

That  fflinuner  on  the  sea : 
But  genfle  words  and  loving  hearts. 

And  hands  to  clasp  my  own, 
Are  better  than  the  Drigntest  flowers, 

Or  stars  that  over  shone. 


The  sun  may  warm  the  grass  to  life. 

The  dew  the  drooping  flower, 
And  eyes  grow  bright,  and  watch  the  light. 

Of  autumn's  opening  hour, — 
But  words  that  breathe  of  tenderness, 

And  smiles  we  know  are  true, 
Are  warmer  than  the  summer-time, 

And  brighter  than  the  dew. 

It  is  not  much  the  world  can  give, 

With  all  its  subtle  art, 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  things, 

To  satisfy  the  heart : 
But,  oh !  if  those  who  cluster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Have  gentle  words,  and  loving  smiles. 

How  beautiful  is  earth ! 


Life. 

Life  is  like  a  painted  dream. 
Like  the  rapid  summer  stream, 
Like  the  flashing  meteor's  ray, 
Like  the  shortest  winter's  day. 
Like  the  fitful  breeze  that  sighs. 
Like  the  wavering  flame  that  dies, 
Darting— dazzling  on  the  eye, 
Fading  in  eternity. 
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On  Assogiattno  with  the  Wobld. — 
While  Samson  lived  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  Philistines,  and  far  from  Uieir  cities,  he 
was  revered  among  them  as  a  man  elevated 
of  God,  to  restore  the  glory  of  Israel:  but 
scarcely  had  he  associated  with  this  perfi- 
dious nation;  scarcely  had  he  formed^con- 
nections  with  them,  and  begun  to  imitate 
their  manners,  before  he  became  the  pun  of 
Gaza,  and  tlie  laughter  of  their  public 
sports. 

The  Little  Seraph. — The  celebrated 
Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland, 
lost  a  son  in  early  childhood.  This  son 
was  blessed  with  astonishing  seriousness 
of  mind,  and  manifested  the  most  amiable 
dispositions.  He  '  once  asked  his  father 
this  question: — "What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  which 
occur  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  church?"  The  answer  returned  was, 
•*  Cherubim  is  an  Hebrew  word,  signifying 
knowledge!  Seraphim  is  another  word  of 
the  same  language,  and  signifies  flame. 
From  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Cheru- 
bim are  an  CHrder  of  celestial  beings,  excel- 
ling in  KNOWLEDGE ;  the  Seraphim,  celestial 
beings  likewise,  excelling  in  diyinb  affec- 
tion 1"  The  child  replied,  "I  hope,  then, 
when  I  die,  I  shall  be  a  Sbbafh!  for  I  had 
rather  love  God  than  know  all  things  I" 

EXCELLBNCT  OF    THE    BiBLE. — As    the 

telescope  to  the  natural  eve,  so  is  divine 
revelation  to  a  spiritual  understanding. 

The  Bible  is  a  map  of  heaven,  a  true 
history  of  the  primitive  church,  an  fallible 
rule  of  life,  an  immoveable  CTound  of  hope, 
and  an  everlasting  sprint  of  consolation. 

We  should  bless  God  for  a  Bible  inspired 
and  printed, — ^but  especially  for  a  Bible 
explamed  and  applied  by  the  Spibit. 
Still  be  the  sacred  pages  your  delight. 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night; 
Let  sacred  subjects  on  your  bosom  roll, 
Claim  every  thought,  and  draw  in  all  your 
souL 


An  excellent  divine  being  asked  what 
was  the  first  grand  principk  of  religion? 
answered,  "HumiHty;"  and  what  was  the 
second?  "Humility;"  and  the  third?— 
"HumiKty:"  without  this,  though  a  man 
may  possess  the  talents,  the  abiUties,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  men,  he 
IS  in  the  sight  of  God  but  as  "  sounding 
brass,  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Humility  is  essential  to  all  true  religion. 
It  consists  not  in  empty  words,  in  &rg& 
pssessions,  in  a  dejected  countenance,  or 
m  outward  garb  and  appearances,  but  in  a 
low  and  humble  estimation  of  ourselves, 
and  in  thorough  conviction  of  our  ovm 
unworthiness. 

Economy  op  Time.— The  celebrated  Lord 
Coke  wrote  the  subjoined  distich,  which  ho 
religiously  observed  in  the  distribution  of 
his  time : — 

Six  hours  to  sleep — to  law^s  grave  study,  six ; 
Four  spend  in /?raycr— the  rest  to  nature  fix! 
But  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  a  wiser  economist 
of  the  fleeting  hours  of  life,  amended  the 
sentiment  in  the  following  lines : 

Seven  hours  to  foia— to  soothing  slumber, 

seven ; 
Ten  to  the  world  allot :  and  all  to  heaven. 

BEPBOACH. 

I^t  lying  Fame  her  blasting  trumpet  Wow, 
If  I  no  evil  nor  occasion  know: 
"Tis  but  a  blast  to  blow  me  to  that  shore. 
Where  Scandal's  breath  shall  sound  her 
trump  no  more. 

Retbibution.— A  curse  is  a  stone  flxmg  up 
to  the  heavens,  to  return  on  the  head  of  him 
that  sent  it. 


Humilitt. — ^Pride,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  the  common  and  universal  sin  of 
our  nature;  but  humility  is  the  grand 
mark,  and  characteristic,  and  grace  of 
Christianity. 


Malice  and  Envy.— MaUce  and  Envy 
are  but  two  branches  growing  out  of  the 
same  bitter  root;  s^lf-love  and  evil-speak- 
ing are  the  fruit  they  bear,  ifa/tcc  is  pro- 
perly the  procuring  or  wishing  another's 
evil;  Envy,  the  repining  at  his  good;  and 
both  these  vent  themselves  by  evil-speak- 
ing. •'  *^ 


Printed  by  iovm  Ksmbot,  at  his  Printliig  Ofiic*,  55, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  MUl,  in  the  Coontr  of  MIddltMx, 
London.— February,  18M. 
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The  Majesty  of  God. 

BoT  how  can  we  convey  or  you  receive  any  idea  of  this  ?  We  cannot  descrihe 
it.  The  fault  is  not  in  language  ;  it  is  in  the  weakness  of  our  minds.  We 
are  finite  heings,  and  any  effort  to  comprehend  infinite  greatness  is  vain,  just 
as  vain  as  an  attempt  to  measure  the  wide  heavens  with  a  span,  or  to  take  up 
the  mighty  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  one  little  hand.  Why  then  does  the  Holy 
Spirit  bring  before  us  a  subject  of  which  we  can  form  no  just  conception  ? 
Because,  even  the  poor  conceptions  which  we  are  capable  of  forming,  are  bene- 
ficial to  us.  Because,  we  must  perish  without  some  knowledge  of  God.  Because, 
we  may  know  enough  of  him  to  bring  peace  and  life  eternal  to  the  soul.  No 
description  of  his  greatness  can  be  more  simple  then  that  given  us  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  but  it  would  carry  an  angel  farther  then  he  could  follow  it. 
"The  Lord  our  God  dwelleth  on  high."  The  grandest  objects  of  nature  are 
mostly  above  us.  The  towering  mountain,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  all 
carry  our  eyes  upwards.  We  have  accordingly  leained  to  attach  the  ideas  of 
magnificence  and  excellency  to  whatever  is  lofty.  Hence,  in  condescension  to 
our  mode  of  thinking,  the  great  God  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  "The  High 
God"  "The  most  High"  "The  Highest."  Isaiah  describes  him  as  "sitting 
upon  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up"  and  calls  him  the  "  high  and  lofty  one  who 
inhabiteth  eternity."  David  tells  us  something  of  the  measure  of  his  exaltation. 
** The  Lord"  says  he,  "is  high  above  all  nations,  and  his  glory  above  the 
heavens."  He  first  bids  us  look  on  this  lower  world,  and  while  we  are  ad- 
miring its  convenience,  its  vastness,  and  its  grandeur,  he  says  to  us  "The  Lord 
dwells  not  there  ;  the  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations."  He  then  lifts  up  our 
eyes  to  the  worlds  that  roll  on  high  ;  and  as  we  see  them  shining  in  their  mag- 
nificence at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  us,  we  are  ready  to  say,  that  in 
some  one  of  these  bright  orbs  is  the  dwelling  place  of  God.  But  no.  Again  the 
prophet  says  "  The  Lord  is  not  there.  His  glory  is  above  the  heavens." 
Stupendous  as  is  their  height,  they  come  not  nigh  the  footstool  of  Jehovah's 
throne.  Were  we  standing  on  the  summit  of  them  all,  the  distance  between 
him  and  us  would  still  be  immeasurable ;  our  minds  must  still  be  stretched 
and  our  imaginations  strained  to  discover  his  abode. — View  the  matter  in 
another  light.  Look  at  a  little  insect  as  it  flutters  in  the  air,  or  crawls  on  the 
ground.  Think  of  its  short  life,  and  frail  texture,  and  limited  powers.  Then 
think  of  one  of  the  angels  of  God,  of  the  noble  faculties  and  long  existence 
of  the  very  brightest  of  those  glorious  beings.  Endeavour  to  calculate  the 
distance  between  these  two  creatures — the  vast  difference  between  them.  You 
say  at  once  that  you  cannot ;  that  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  the  mind  is 
baffled  as  it  strives  to  measure  it.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  an  insect 
and  an  angel,  when  compared  with  the  distance  between  an  angel  and  the  living 
God  ?  It  is  a  mere  point,  a  nothing.  Take  yet  another  view  of  the  subject. 
We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  say  whatever  can  be  said  in  commendation  one 
of  another.  A  few  poor  words  will  exhaust  the  praise  of  the  most  excellent  of 
the  earth.  It  is  not  so  in  heaven.  Tou  have  heard  of  the  songs  that  are  singing 
there.  They  come  from  innumerable  hosts  of  angels  and  from  "  a  great  mul- 
titude" of  the  redeemed  among  men.  They  have  been  poured  forth  without 
a  moment's  interruption  for  many  ages ;    they  will  go  on,  without  ceasing  for 
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ever.  The  subject  of  them  all  is  one  and  the  same  ;  the  praise  of  the  King  of 
Kings.  Now  imagine  for  a  moment  what  snch  songs,  in  such  a  place,  from  such 
worshippers,  must  be  !  How  fervent,  how  elevated,  how  divine  !  We  are  ready 
to  think  them  worthy  of  their  subject — suited  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Lord  of 
alL  No,  reader;  his  glorious  name,  we  are  told  '4s  exalted"  raised  on  high 
''above  all  blessing  and  praise/'  The  songs  of  heaven  cannot  set  forth  his 
majesty ;  though  lengthened  out  to  eternity  they  can  never  display  even  one  of 
his  perfections.  We  are  brought  then  to  this  conclusion ;  "  Great  is  the  Lord 
and  greatly  to  be  praised,"  but  "his  greatness  is  unsearchable."  All  the  dis- 
coveries that  have  yet  been  made  of  it,  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  is  still  concealed,  they  are  rather  "  the  hidings"  of  his  glory,  than  the  un- 
veiling of  its  splendour.  The  Psalmist's  description  falls  far  short  of  the  truth. 
He  dwelleth  so  high,  that  we  cannot  ascend  to  him,  "cannot  find  him  out." 


The  Condescension  of  God. 

Here  we  have  before  us  the  link  which  connects  the  great  Creator  with  all  his 
creatures.  We  cannot  rise  to  him ;  He  therefore  stoops  down  to  us.  And  he 
does  this  without  impairing  his  own  dignity.  His  condescension  does  not 
lesson  the  vast  difference  between  us  and  our  God.  It  leaves  him  on  his  lofty 
throne  and  us  in  the  dust  before  him — and  yet  it  brings  him  near  to  every  one 
of  us ;  places  us  as  much  within  his  sight  as  though  he  were  our  equal,  or  our 
friend.  We  need  not  go  far  for  proofs  of  the  divine  condescension.  We  our- 
selves are  living  monuments  of  it.  We  owe  to  it  our  very  being,  all  we  have, 
all  we  are.  And  what  is  the  work  which  now  employs  us,  but  an  affecting 
evidence  of  its  greatness  ?  He  who  is  exalted  above  the  praise  of  angels  is 
suffering  a  miserable  worm  to  sully  his  glory  by  feeble  efforts  to  display  it ; 
looking  with  delight  on  you  who  are  endeavouring  to  comprehend  it,  and  is 
bearing  with  others  who  do  not  deem  it  worthy  of  a  single  thought.  Let  us 
admire  his  patience  while  we  look  at  the  Psalmist's  description  of  his  condescen- 
sion. " He  humbleth  himself  says  he  "to  behold  the  thingn  that  are  in 
heaven."  By  "  the  things  that  are  in  heaven"  we  are  to  understand  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven,  the  glorified  saints  and  angels,  with  all  that  belongs  to  or 
surrounds  them.  And  "  beholding"  them  signifies  not  merely  observing  them 
as  their  Lawgiver  and  Judge  but  taking  an  interest  in  them  and  in  their  con- 
cerns. Exhalted  as  he  is,  the  Lord  is  not  so  wrapt  up  in  his  majesty,  in  his 
own  glory  and  happiness,  as  to  overlook  them.  No.  He  makes  them  the  ob- 
jects of  his  care,  his  love  and  his  delight.  And  in  this  he  manifests  his  condes- 
cension. He  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven.  But 
how  is  this  ?  Is  not  heaven  a  holy  place,  and  are  not  the  spirits  who  dwell  in  it 
holy  too?  They  are;  but  then  they  are  creatures,  and  as  creatures  they  fall 
infinitely  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  living  God.  In  comparison  with  us  their 
knowledge  is  excellent,  but  it  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  his  infinite 
wisdom.  Hence,  he  is  said  "to  charge  his  angels  with  foUy :"  and  pure  as  is 
their  dwelling  place  in  comparison  with  the  earth,  he  says  that  it  is  not  "  clean 
in  his  sight."  Look  at  God,  and  all  in  heaven  is  knowledge  and  holiness :  look 
at  man,  and  all  is  mingled  with  ignorance,  pollution,  and  meanness.  DweU  on 
this  thought  reader !  Think  what  a  world  heaven  is :  how  unspeakably  glorious ; 
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read  the  glowing,  the  elevating  descriptions  given  us  of  it  in  the  word  of  God : 
after  you  have  thought  and  read,  hear  the  inspired  writers  tell  you  that  it  has 
not,  and  cannot  enter  into  your  hearts  to  conceive  aright  of  this  wondrous  place. 
Then  while  your  mind  is  filled  with  the  suhject  and  the  glories  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  seem  to  he  almost  present  to  your  view,  turn  to  this  text — "Who  is 
like  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high,  who  humhleth  himself  to 
heboid  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth."  What  do  you  read 
here — that  this  is  a  place  worthy  of  the  God  who  formed  it — suited  to  be  the 
habitation  of  his  greatness  ?  No ;  that  he  humbles  himself  if  he  deigns  to  cast 
an  eye  on  it. — But  the  condescension  of  God  comes  down  yet  lower.  He 
humhleth  himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth,  even 
this  vile  earth ;  the  very  things  which  we  ourselves  cannot  look  on  without  many 
a  mournful  and  sometimes  a  sickening  thought.  And  here  again  by  the  word 
''behold"  we  must  understand  something  more  than  a  mere  glance.  It  implies 
a  concern,  an  interference  in  our  aflfairs,  a  constant  and  deep  interest  in  all  that 
passes  around  us  and  within  us ;  a  care  so  extensive  that  it  reaches  to  the 
meanest  of  our  race,  and  so  close  that  it  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads. — 
Look  at  the  divine  condescension  as  it  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  !  Think  of  the  goodness  that  upholds  us !  We  have 
experienced  this  so  constantly  and  so  long,  that  many  of  us  regard  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course ;  as  a  mercy  of  so  ordinary  a  kind  that  if  need  not  excite 
either  our  surprise  or  our  thankfulness.  But  did  we  know  the  power  which  is 
required  merely  to  keep  in  existence  such  frames  as  ours,  **  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made" — we  should  all  be  filled  with  astonishment  to  find  ourselves 
still  alive.  Think  also  of  the  goodness  that  provides  for  us !  When  we  con- 
sider that  every  moment  ever  since  we  were  born,  the  providence  of  God  has 
been  at  work  for  our  support  and  welfare — that  he  has  ordered  all  our  affairs 
from  the  highest  down  to  the  very  lowest, — that  not  a  thought,  not  a  movement 
of  our  hearts  has  escaped  his  notice ; — ^when  we  recollect  how  he  has  come  to 
our  aid  in  the  hour  of  need  and  guided  us  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  ; — how  he  has 
comforted  us  in  our  affliction,  and  laid  us  low,  when  in  danger  of  being  lifted  up 
in  our  prosperity, — ^how  he  has  brought  darkness  out  of  light  for  us,  and  good  out 
of  evil,  and  peace  out  of  bitterness ; — when  we  remember  all  the  way  wherein 
the  Lord  our  God  has  thus  led  us,  we  must  stand  amazed  at  the  infinite  condes- 
cension of  our  God.  We  must  break  out  with  the  wondering  psalmist,  and  say 
"Lord  what  is  man  that  thou  art"  so  "mindful  of  him"?  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  "  so"  visitest  him  ?  And  to  place  this  goodness  in  a  yet  stronger  light, 
consider  for  a  moment,  what  we  are,  whom  the  Lord  thus  beholds.  We  are  not 
dwelling  in  heaven  but  here  in  a  fallen  world,  and  we  like  the  world,  are  mean 
and  fallen.  We  are  formed  from  the  dust,  and  after  a  few  years  of  weakness, 
vanity,  and  suffering,  we  turn  to  dust  again,  are  buried  in  darkness  and  forgotten. 
And  not  only  thus  we  are  polluted  as  well  as  mean ;  the  prey  of  vile  affections 
and  debasing  lusts ;  so  full  of  evil,  that  we  can  hardly  bear  with  ourselves  or 
with  one  another.  As  for  God,  the  greater  part  of  us  forget  him  ;  some  of  us 
blaspheme  him  to  his  face,  pour  equal  contempt  on  his  mercy  and  on  his  wrath. 
And  what  is  the  service  which  the  best  of  us  render  him  ?  So  polluted,  that 
were  an  angel  to  offer  him  such  service,  he  would  be  sent  quick  to  hell.  Yet 
we  are  the  very  beings  whom  the  Lord  preserves  and  provides  for ;  this  is  the 
very  earth  in  which  he  even  dwells.  But  even  this  condescension  falls  short  of 
the  humility  which  he  has  manifested  in  the  redemption  of  his  church.     Think 
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of  the  means  by  wbicb  this  r^emption  was  pmrchased !  That  the  great  aud 
eternal  God,  the  ve^y  Qod  who  "  dwelleth  on  high,"  should  descend  so  low  as  to 
become  man;  that  emptying  himself  of  his  m^esty,  he  should  take  upon  him 
our  meanness ;  that  he  to  whom  all  honour,  and  glory,  and  happiness  belong, 
should  submit  himself  to  contempt,  reproach,  and  misery ;  that  the  holy  one  of 
Israel,  into  whose  presence  iniquity  never  came,  should  dwell  among  transgres- 
sors, be  vexed  with  their  pollutions,  and  numbered  with  them ;  that  the  Author 
and  Giver  of  life  should  himself  suffer  death,  be  seen  hanging  in  a  sinner's 
likeness  on  a  cross,  bleeding,  groaning,  and  dyiug  there ;  and  after  all  this  work 
was  accomplished,  that  instead  of  pasting  off  the  form  in  which  he  had  suffered, 
he  should  raise  it  out  of  the  grave,  take  it  with  him  into  heaven,  and  sit  down 
in  it  on  his  everlasting  throne : — this  is  condescension  indeed,  the  utmost  depth 
of  abasement — the  infinite  humility  of  an  infinite  God.  Bemember  too,  the  con- 
descension displayed  in  the  application  of  this  dearly  purchased  redemption* 
Behold  the  great  king  pf  heaven  stooping  from  his  height,  and  deigning  to  offeir 
terms  of  reconciliation  to  a  rebel  in  ars(is  figainst  him.  Hear  him  persuading 
and  beseechiQg  him  to  accept  these  terms  !  Beasofiing  with  the  sinful  worms  of 
the  earth  with  such  earnestness^  as  though  his  own  blessedness  were  bound  up 
in  their  salvation.  See  him  bearing  to  be  despised  and  rejected,  following  the 
worthless  object  of  his  care  into  every  scene  of  vanity,  and  striving  with  him 
there ;  alarming  his  consdence,  rousing  his  fears,  warring  with  his  lusts,  ex- 
citing his  desires  ;  neyer  leaving  nor  forsaking  him  till  he  has  laid  him  a  sup-r 
pliant  penitent  at  his  feet,  and  then  rejoicing  over  him  as  though  he  had 
recovered  a  long  lost  son.  Eeader,  is  not  this  amazing  condescension?  Is  it 
not  enough  to  force  every  tongue  to  exclaim,  "who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our 
God?"  Consider  also  the  end  at  which  all  this  wonderful  goodness  aims.  It 
is  this: — "  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of 
the  dunghill,  that  he  may  set  him  with  princes,  even  with  the  princes  of  his 
people."  These  words  appear  to  be  taken  out  of  the  song  of  Hannah,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  In  their  primary  application 
they  relate  probably  to  the  elevation  of  such  ipaen  as  Saul  an4  David,  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  life  to  the  throne  of  IsraeL  But  the  connexion  in  which  they 
stand,  requires  us  to  look  for  a  higher  meaning  in  then^.  They  shpw  u^  men 
like  ourselves,  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of  §in  and  misery,  not  to  an  earthly 
throne,  but  to  all  the  honour  and  blessedness  of  heaven,  "  He  beholdeth  th^ 
things  that  are  in  the  earth,"  and  this  is  the  great  end  he  h^  in  view  \u  sll  ^he 
preserving  and  redeeming  mercy  he  has  shewn  them,  to  take  the  poorest  he  can 
find  among  his  own  kings  and  priests  in  a  world  of  life ;  to  lift  np  th^  needy, 
the  contrite,  and  broken-hearted  out  of  this  wretched  earth — this  dungbill  of 
vileness,  and  to  cause  them  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  th^ 
kingdom  of  God,  to  make  them  the  sharers  of  his  own  glory  and  partakers  of 
his  own  joy.  And  here  we  must  stop.  We  can  no  more  fathom  the  depth  of 
the  divine  condescension,  than  we  can  measure  the  height  of  the  divine  great- 
ness. Indeed  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  one,  our  views  of  the  other  must 
be  partial.  It  is  the  infinite  majesty  of  God  that  magnifies  his  condescension. 
It  does  more  than  adorn  and  augment  it,  it  maizes  it  infinite.  In  both  cases 
ou]r  finite  understandings  £eu1  us.  Like  men  standing  on  the  shore  of  a  wide 
ocean,  we  can  see  a  vastness  that  surprises  and  fills  the  mind ;  but  there  is 
beyond  our  sight  a  boundless  immeasurable  expanse  which  no  eye  can  reach. 
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The  Lord's-day. 

The  Lord's  day  will  be  esteemed  an  honor 
and  a  delight  by  all  who  possess  any  meas* 
ure  of  a  devotional  spint.  This  day  was 
made  for  contemplation  and  devotion.  No 
word  can  descril)^  no  imagination  ctmceive 
of  the  loss  which  the  Christian  would  sus- 
tain by  having  this  blessed  day  struck  out 
of  the  calendar.  As  the  rest  of  the  night 
recruits  the  body  fatigued,  and  the  spirits 
exhausted  by  the  labours  and  cares  of  the 
week,  so  the  rest  of  the  weekly  sabbath 
equaUy  seems  to  refresh  and  re-invigorate 
the  pious  souL  How  delightful,  to  have 
one  day  in  seven  separated  by  Divine 
i4>pointment  from  the  vexatious  concerns 
of  this  lower  world,  and  consecrated  to 
the  immediate  service  of  God,  our  Creator 
and  Redeemer. 

There  are  three  sets  of  objects  which 
demand  the  thoughts,  and  are  calculated 
to  excite  the  devotional  feeling^  of  the  sin- 
cere Christian  on  this  day.  First,  the 
works  of  God  in  the  created  universe. 
This  was  the  thing  which  originally 
occasioned  the  sanctilcation  of  a  sabbath. 
God  having  been  employed  six  days  in  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
all  which  they  contain,  and  having  finished 
the  work  and  pronounced  it  good,  very 
good,  he  ceased  from  his  work  and  rested 
m>m  his  creative  exertion,  and,  therefore, 
"he  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed 
it.'*  This  was  no  doubt  done  for  the  sake 
of  gfiving  an  example  to  the  newly  formed 
man.  God,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  cannot  be  weary,  nor  does  he  need 
refreshment.  **Hast  thou  not  known,  hast 
thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God, 
the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  nor  is  wearv?"  Isa. 
xl.  22.  As  man  was  made  to  glorify  his 
]tf  aker,  it  was  meet  that  he  should  have 
some  certain  portion  of  time  consecrated 
to  the  devout  contempialion  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  God.  And  this  duty  of 
praising  God  for  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  manifest  in  creation,  is  as  obliga- 
tory now  as  it  ever  was.  We  are  as  much 
the  creatures  of  Divine  power  as  Adam. 
The  same  works  which  he  had  set  before 
him  are  exhibited  to  our  view.  The  same 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  which  he  beheld, 
shine  upon  us.    The  same  earth  on  which 


be  trod  is  under  our  feet;  and  the  truly 
devout  man  will  not  be  disposed  to  forget 
the  glorious  work  of  creation  on  this  holy 
day.  "The  heavens  still  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  still  showeth 
his  handy  work."  **0h  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  wonderful  works  !*' 
"One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to 
another,  and  shall  declare  thy  mighty 
acts."  "All  thy  works  shall  praise  wee, 
O  Lord,  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee." 

But  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
appointed  to  be  the  Christian  sabbath,  on 
account  of  another  and  a  greater  work 
than  the  creation.  This  day  commemorates 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  firom  the  dead.  This  event  is 
the  most  interesting  and  important  which 
ever  occurred  in  our  world,  as  it  gjave  full 
evidence  and  confirmation  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  glorious  work  of  redemption. 
As  on  the  morning  of  this  auspicious  day 
Jesus  arose  to  life,  is  it  not  meet  that  the 
soul  redeemed  by  atoning  blood  from  sin 
and  death  should  be  aU  alive  with  the 
glow  of  sacred  g^titude?  Ought  not  the 
Christian  to  be  early  at  the  sepulchre  with 
his  believing  thoughts  and  meditations? 
Ought  not  his  heart  to  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord  an  the  daylong?  Angels  descend^ 
and  rejoiced  at  a  Saviour's  birth ;  and  they 
were  not  absent  when  he  arose.  They  were 
thick  around  the  sepulchre.  They  announ- 
ced to  the  pious  women  the  joyful  feet, 
"  He  is  not  here;  he  is  risen."  Let  every 
Christian  then  commence  the  Lord's  day 
with  joyful  emotions;  let  his  heart  burn 
with  the  fire  of  devotion;  let  his  tongue 
resound  the  praises  of  Emmanuel.  Here, 
O  Christian  is  a  theme  which  should  ever 
occupy  your  warmest  thoughts.  Be  not 
slugmsh  nor  careless  on  the  morn  of 
the  holy  sabbath.  It  is  the  day  of  your 
Saviours  triumph,  and  his  triumph  is 
yours.  As  he  died  for  you,  so  he  rose  for 
you. 

But  there  is  a  third  object  with  which 
the  sabbath  has  a  close  connection.  It 
has  not  only  a  retrospective  aspect,  bring- 
ing to  our  mmds  great  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  a 
prospective  aspect,  fbr  it  is  the  type  of 
another  rest  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
world  to  come.  "  There  remaineth  a  rest, 
a  sabbath-keeping  for  the  people  of  God." 
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The  return  of  this  sacred  day  is,  therefore, 
intended  to  bring  to  our  yiew  that  eternal 
sabbath  which  the  saints  shall  enjoy  in 
heaven,  where  all  toil  and  labour,  all  tears 
and  sickness,  yea,  all  sin  and  temptation 
shall  cease  for  ever.  O  Christian,  your 
sabbath  devotions  here,  though  sweet  and 
invigorating,  are  but  a  prelude  of  the  joys 
to  be  revealed  hereafter.  Sometimes  you 
get  a  transient  glimpse  of  your  Bedeemer*s 
glory,  but  then  you  shall  see  him  face  to 
face.  "Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.**  Let  your 
sabbath  exercises,  then,  be  associated  with 
the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  heaven.  What 
you  now  see  distantly  and  dimly,  shall  ere 
long  burst  upon  your  vision  without  an 
intervening  cloud.  While  you  tune  your 
feeble  voices  here  in  the  praises  of  Emman- 
uel, think  that  soon  you  will  mingle  your 
melodious  notes  in  the  grand  chorus  of 
saints  and  angels;  but  especially  in  that 
song  which  none  can  sing  but  redeemed 
sinners.  These  stand  on  Mount  Zion, 
clothed  in  white,  with  palms  in  their  hands, 
and  cease  not  to  sing  a  new  song,  "  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us  to  Uod,  by  thy  blood,  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation.  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God  and  his  Father,  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.*' —  Witttess, 


Aspect  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Jerusalem. 

Therb  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
aspect  of  this  day  in  these  parts.    We  have 


as  yet  had,  indeed,  occasion  to  say,  that 
tfie  adversaries  mock  at  our  Sahbama :  but 
the  sensation  arising  from  seeing,  that  to 
the  Mahommedans  and  Jews  this  is  a  day 
of  work,  and  that  to  the  bulk  of  professing 
Christians  it  is,  alas!  a  day  of  more  than 
usual  mirth,  visiting,  and  feasting,  abates 
much  of  that  spirit  of  sacred  sympathy 
which  David  so  touchingly  describes — I 
went  up  with  the  mctltitudb  of  them  that 
keep  holy-day,  I  was  glad  when  they  said. 
Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  On 
this  very  spot  did  David  once  delight  in 
these  sabbatic  hours!  But  what  would  he 
think,  were  his  spirit  to  descend  from  its 
eternal  rest,  to  see  his  stronghold  of  Zion 
dismantled,  and  his  brethren,  for  whose 
peace  he  prayed,  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
oppressor?  Were  Solomon  again  to  walk 
this  earth,  and  view  his  unrivalled  temple 
supplanted  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar;  or 
could  Isaiah  know  that  his  evangelic^ 
raptures  are  still  unrevealed^to  multitudes 
on  this  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and  that  the 
watchmen  who  should  have  kept  their 
stand  day  and  night  upon  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  have  long  since  held  their 
peace,  and  sunk  into  almost  pagan  stupor; 
or  could  the  first  apostles  look  around  and 
ask  in  this  place,  who  are  they  that  have 
kept  the  faith  ? — what  would  be  the  emo- 
tions of  their  re -embodied  spirits!  We,  so 
greatly  their  inferiors — not  so  devout,  nor 
fervent,  nor  conversant  with  divine  myste- 
ries as  they — yet  feel  amazed  and  utterly 
down-cast,  when  we  contemplate  so  many 
visible  marks  of  departed  glory. — JowetL 


I9t099tngs  of  Qe  Sanctuats. 


; — 

Thb  intercession  of  Christ  is  as  a  wall  of 
fire  around  his  people;  they  are  kept  as  by 
on  impregnable  garrison. — Hervey. 

We  can  never  lay  too  little  stress  on  our 
own  performances,  or  our  own  abilities, 
and  never  confide  too  much  in  Christ's 
righteousness,  and  Christ's  intercession. — 
Ibid. 

The  blood  that  was  shed  on  Calvary,  will 
do  me  no  good,  if  it  be  not  sprinkled  on  my 
heart  by  Faith. — Ibid. 

I  would  rather  have  one  tear  shed  in  the 
closet  before  God,  than  ten  thousand  tears 
shed  in  public,  before  the  congregation. — 
Ibid. 


Worldly-minded  professor,  wipe  the 
cross  from  your  brow,  and  be,  at  least,  an 
honest  infidel  and  apostate. — Ibid, 

The  evening's  walk  of  a  wise  man  is 
more  illustrious  in  the  sight  of  angels,  than 
the  march  of  a  general,  at  the  head  of  1 00, 
000  men.  When  there  is  an  unanimous 
accordance  among  relatives  the  family 
thrives  and  flourishes ;  and  intimate 
friends,  like  a  well  furnished  choir,  in 
all  their  actions,  words,  and  thoughts, 
maintain  a  delightful;,harmony. — Ibid 

War  is  a  cursed  plant  which  Christianity 
will  one  dav  tear  up  by  its  roots,  and  cast, 
with  every  foul  and  deadly  weed  which  has 
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defiled  this  garden  of  the  Lord,  into  the 
abyss  from  whence  its  seeds  were  drawn. — 
Raffles. 

To  go  securely  through  the  troubled 
ocean  of  life,  we  must  take  the  compass  of 
Bevelation  to  direct  our  course,  and  steer 
our  vessel  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  may  avoid  the  many  dangers 
which  await  us,  and  arrive  at  the  haven  of 
rest. 

The  heart  of  man  is  his  worst  part  before 
it  be  regenerated,  and  the  best  fdlterwards; 
it  is  the  seat  of  principles,  and  the  fountain 
of  actions.  The  eye  of  God  and  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  ought  to  be  principally  fixed 
upon  it. — FlaveL 

The  force  of  gunpowder  is  not  shown 
till  a  spark  lights  on  it;  so  till  temptation 
comes,  we  know  not  ourselves. — M.  Henry, 

When  our  Bibles  in  seasons  of  difficulty, 
are  searched  in  an  humble,  prayerful, 
teachable  spirit,  we  ore  as  much  depending 
on  the  Lord  himself  for  counsel  as  if  we 
were  listening  to  an  immediate  revelation 
from  Heaven.— -Brwi^re*. 


In  evil  things  Satan  separates  the  end 
from  the  means;  in  eood  things,  the  means 
from  the  end. — P.  Henry. 

One  Christian  that  hath  eznerience  of 
temptation  is  worth  a  thousand  others. — 
Lutiier, 

True  religion  is  doctrinal,  experimental, 
and  practical  If  we  possess  only  doctrinal 
religion,  it  would  lead  to  Antinomianism; 
if  only  experimental,  to  enthusiasm;  if 
only  practical,  to  Pharisaism.  Therefore, 
if  we  would  be  partakers  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  all  three  must  be  united;  we  must 
not  attempt  to  separate  them. — Marsh, 

He  that  provided  for  Adam  without  his 
care,  and  still  provides  for  all  his  creatures 
without  their  care,  will  not  let  them  that 
trust  in  him  want  any  good  thing.  He 
that  feeds  his  birds,  will  not  starve  his 
babes. — Henry. 

Guilt  is  the  parent  of  uneasiness,  and 
though  the  cause  may  not  be  ^nerally 
understood,  the  effect  is  mamfest  and 
undeniable.— iiet;.  G.  Clayton. 

The  flower  of  Christian  graces  grows 
only  under  the  shade  of  the  cross;  and  the 
root  of  them  all  is  humility. 


}lnl|itt  ^tcMi. 


Augustine. 

Auou8TiNB,the  celebrated  Christian  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  intended  on  one  oc- 
casion to  preach  in  a  secluded  town  at 
some  distance,  and  not  knowing  the  way 
to  his  destination,  conmiitted  hiniself  to  the 
leading  of  a  guide.  Augustine  was  pai:tic- 
ularly  obnoxious  to  a  class  of  lawless  per- 
sons who,  under  a  religious  pretence,  filled 
the  country  with  rapine  and  tumult,  and 
whom  he  had  succeeded,  through  use  of 
his  influence  at  the  imperial  court,  in  sub- 
jectine  to  punishment  or  restraint.  His 
intended  journey  being  known,  one  of  these 
mffians  lurked  at  a  convenient  part  of  the 
r€>ad,  with  the  purpose  of  springing  upon 
him  as  he  passed  and  putting  him  to  death. 
Augustine^s  guide,  however,  mistook  the 
road,  and  ignorantly  lead  him  along  a  by- 
path, in  a  (urection  away  from  the  assassin. 
Who  does  not  see  in  this  occurrence  an  in- 
stance of  the  constant  care  and  providential 
watchfulness  which  God  exercises  over  his 
people? 


Latixner. 

It  is  related  of  Latimer,  that  when  he  once 
preached  before  the  tyrant  Henry  VIII,  he 
took  a  plain  straightforward  text,  and  his 
sermon  assailed  those  very  sins  for  which 
the  monarch  was  notorious;  and  he  was 
stung  to  the  quick — for  truth  always  finds 
a  response  in  the  worst  man's  conscience. 
He  would  not  bend  beneath  the  authority 
of  his  God;  and  he  therefore  sent  for  Lati- 
mer, and  said  "Your  life  is  in  jeopardy  if 
you  do  not  recant  all  you  said  to-day  when 
you  preach  next  Sunday."  The  trimming 
courtiers  were  all  anxious  to  know  the 
consequence  of  this,  and  the  chapel  was 
crowded.  The  venerable  man  took  his 
text,  and,  after  a  pause,  began  with  a  soli- 
loquy thus:  '*Now,  Hugh  Latimer, bethink 
thee,  thou  art  in  the  presence  of  thy 
earthly  monarch;  thy  life  is  in  his  hands, 
and  if  thou  dost  not  suit  thyself  to  his  fan* 
cies,  he  will  brine  down  thy  gr&y  hairs 
with  blood  to  the  |prave.  But,  Hn^h 
Latimer,  bethink,  bethink  thee,  thou  art  in 
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the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  who  hath  told  thee,  *Fear 
not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  then  can 
do  no  more;  but  rather  fear  him  that  can 
kill  both  body  and  soul,  and  cast  thee  into 
hell  for  ererl* — ^yea,  I  say,  Hugh  Latimer, 
fear  him."  He  uien  went  on,  and  not  only 
repeated  what  he  had  before  advanced,  but, 
if  possible,  enforced  it  with  greater  em- 
phasis. What  was  the  consequence?  Henry 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  **  How  durst  thou 
insult  thy  monarch  so?  "  Latimer  replied, 
"  I  thought  if  I  were  unfaithful  to  my  Grod, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  be  loyal  to  my 
king."  The  king  embraced  the  good  ola 
bishop,  exclaiming,  "  And  is  there  yet  one 
man  left  who  is  bold  and  honest  enough  to 
tell  me  the  truth?" 


Luther. 

"Who  is  this  Luther?**  said  Margaret, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands.  The  courti- 
ers around  her  replied,  **  He  is  an  illiterate 
monk,"  **Is  he  so?  "  said  she,  **I  am  glad 
to  hear  it;  then  do  you,  gentlemen,  who 
are  not  illiterate,  who  are  TOth  learned  and 
numerous,  do  you,  I  charge  you,  write 
against  this  tUiteraie  monk.  That  b  all  yon 
have  to  do.  The  business  is  easy;  for  the 
world  will  surely  pay  more  regard  to  a 
great  many  scholars,  and  &^reat  men,  as  you 
are,  than  to  one  poor  illiterate  monk. — 
Dr,  Knox, 


iFtienHlfi  Mt^nitiom  to  Ij^axtntti. 


How  to  Make  Home  Happy. 

1.  Eaoh  in  the  home  circle  must  have  a 
benevolent  spirit,  or  have  a  disposition  to 
make  the  rest  happy.  If  one  be  needless  of 
the  wishes  of  others,  but  tenacious  of  his 
own  gratification,  he  acts  on  a  selfish  prin* 
ciple,  which  can  sunder  all  human  ties.  A 
benevolent  spirit  will  lead  to  frequent  self- 
denial  for  others*  good,  and  it  is  the 
comer  stone  on  which  the  happiness  of 
home  must  rest. 

2.  Avoid  the  positive  causes  which  tend 
to  mar  the  peace  of  home.  Everything 
which  will  beUkely  to  diq)lease,  if  unneces- 
sary, should  be  avoided.  The  happiness  of 
a  day  may  be  destroyed  by  a  single  word 
or  action*  and  its  repetition  may  keep  a 
family  in  constant  turmoiL  Small  things 
mar  enJ[>itter  life^  He  who  would  know- 
ingly give  unnecessary  pain  is  wanting  in 
human  feelings. 

3.  Each  must  have  a  forbearing  spirit 
No  one  that  knows  himself,  imagines 

that  he  is  perfect  even  as  a  social  being. 
He  needs  the  forbearance  of  others,  and 
he  must  be  willing  to  extend  it  to  them. 
To  ask  perfection  m  others,  when  one  has 
only  imperfections  to  give  in  return,  is  not 
a  fair  exchange.  There  will  often  be  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  there  need  be  no 
alienation  of  feeling.  Let  the  judgment 
lean  to  the  side  of  charity,  and  what  charity 
cannot  cover,  let  forbearance  excuse. 

4.  Be  ready  to  ask  forgiveness. 

Many  are  too  little  to  do  this.  But 
nothing  can  so  stamp  one*s  character  with 


the  seal  of  true  greatness  as  a  free,  open, 
penitent  acknowledgment  of  a  wrong, 
whenever  it  has  been  done.  And  when 
such  spirits  are  together,  harmony  cannot 
long  be  broken  though  the  house  be  smalL 

5.  Cultivate  an  open,  communicative 
spirit 

An  open  expression  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing leads  to  a  wider  comparison  of  views, 
to  more  intelligent  judgments,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  one  another,  which  removes 
distrust,  and  forms  the  only  true  basis  of 
mutual  confidence  and  sympathy.  Minds 
cannot  flow  into  one  another,  unless  they 
know  eaoh  other,  unless  they  are  open  and 
communicative.  Most  sabjects  may  be 
familiarly  conversed  upon.  At  least  a 
spirit  of  reserve  should  be  avoided.  If 
characteristic  of  a  fjEmiily  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  it  stops  the  spontaneous  out- 
flowing of  feeling  and  thought;  it  deadens 
sympathy,  chills  a£fectioii,  and  thus  breaks 
the  sweetest  charm  of  home^ 

6.  Another  rec^iusite  is  the  fiuthful  per- 
formance of  relative  duties. 

Every  social  relation  involves  corres- 
ponding social  duties.  Husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  owe 
to  each  other  respectively,  the  duties  of 
these  relations.  It  is  a  nindamental  law, 
in  all  the  relationships  of  society,  that  they 
involve  reciprocal  duties  whidL  balance 
one  another.  And  if  a  person  sustain  a 
relation  and  neglect  its  duties,  he  vic^ates 
the  very  principle  of  harmony  in  the  social 
system.  He  disowns  his  own  nature.  He 
is  worse  than  an  infidel. 
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7.  CnltiTate  a  relish  for  useful  know- 


ome  of  the  fiEUiuly,  at  least  have  leisure. 
Let  them  so  use  it  as  to  increase  the  com- 
mon stock  of  knowledge.  If  a  family  dwell 
only  on  the  routine  of  daily  affairs,  or  on 
events  of  mere  local  importance,  their 
minds  will  want  vigour  and  scope.  The 
hour  of  leisure  will  drag  heavily.  Life  will 
pass  in  a  dull  monotony.  Home  will  be 
wanting  in  attractiveness.  But  enlarge  and 
elevate  the  thoughts  of  the  home  circle, 
and  it  vnll  give  vigour  to  the  intellect  and 
freshness  to  the  feelings  ;  it  will  waken  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  prompt  to  dilifi;ent  reading 
and  study,  and  pour  into  the  daily  conver- 
sation, vivacity,  variety,  and  elevated  senti- 
ment Let  young  minds  grow  up  surrounded 
by  a  spirit  of  intelligence  which  reads, 
which  investigates;  not  mere  news  of  the 
day,  but  that  which  is  of  substantial  impor- 
tance; the  very  kernel  of  truth.  It  is 
dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  a  family,  if 
its  leading  members  sink  into  mental  slu^- 
nshness.  Many  a  young  mind  has  sought 
low  and  yicious  excitement  abroad,  for 
want  of  proper  mental  employment  at 
home. 

8.  Cherish  the  social  affections . 

Nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  these. 
They  give  to  domestic  life  its  bloom  and 
fragrance.  Under  their  influence  every 
burden  is  light,  every  employment  cheer- 
ful, every  care  sweet.  Without  them,  all 
mutual  service  is  a  kind  of  task-work,  and 
life  itself  cold  and  cheerless.  A  sense  of 
duty,  however  strong,  is  not  sufficient  A 
determination  to  do  just  what  one  is 
obliged  to  do  in  the  thousand  little  cares  of 
of  domestic  life,  over-tasks  the  conscience, 
and  leaves  little  room  for  the  play  of  the 
affections.  These  are  not  altogether  spon- 
taneous. They  may  be  cherishM— directly, 
by  little  attentions  and  kindnesses  which 
feed  them — ^indirectly,  by  avoiding  what- 
ever drinks  up  their  life — seeking  pleasure 
abroad,  apart  from  the  family — ^self-incbal« 
eence,  too  absorbing  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
honour,  anything  which  does  not  give 
room  for  thegrowth  and  play  of  the  socitd 
affections.  We  are  too  much  a  resUess, 
out-going,  worldly,  people.  There  is  a 
wearisome  plodding  which  exhausts  the 
body,  depresses  the  mind,  hardens  the  sen- 
sibilities, and  drinks  up  the  warm,  the 
playful,  and  the  affectionate,  those  heart- 
smUes  which  are  the  sunlight  of  home. 
What  is  stem,  over-reaching,  and  am- 
bitious in  active  life,  preponderates  over 
what  is  cordial,  confiding,  and  affectionate 
in  social  life.  We  need  a  more  tropical 
atmosphere  to  breathe  its  blandness  and 
tran^arency    through    our    feeling    and 


manner.  Our  social  character  wants  depth, 
and  warmth,  and  simpBoit^,  and  genuine- 
ness. We  are  too  calculaUne,  semsh,  un- 
sympathising,  heartless.  We  should  be 
more  ready  to  rejoice  with  them  that  re- 
joice, and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep;  to 
look,  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  also  on  the  things  of  others;  to  be 
kindly  a£fectioned  one  toward  another,  in 
honour  preferring  one  another.  And  until 
that  religion  which  comes  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  heaven  shall  breathe  its  own  true 
spirit  in  our  hearts,  to  temper  our  worldli- 
ness,  to  deepen  our  feelmgs,  and  to  open 
the  fountains  of  sympathy,  we  shall  have  a 
wintry  climate;  the  frost  will  creep  in  to 
the  very  hearthstone  of  domestic  joys,  and 
freeze  up  the  fountams  of  social  happiness. 
Of  what  pure  affections  and  warm  sym- 
pathies has  a  kind  Providence  made  us 
capable!  And  he  instituted  the  social  rela- 
tions for  them,  that  they  might  grow  out 
fr^m  them,  and  like  blossoms  on  our  sterner 
nature,  shed  their  sweetness  upon  human 
life.  Tender  and  precious  are  tne  ties  that 
bind  us  to  the  dear  circle  of  home.  Hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother 
and  sister — the  nearest,  the  sweetest  ties 
that  earth  can  know;  and  these  gathered 
up  and  sheltered  under  one  roof^  and 
blendine  together  all  their  endearments! — 
Mother?  mag. 


A  Husband. 

Ths  English  term  'husband'  is  derived 
from  the  Anslo-Saxon  words  kus  and  band^ 
which  signify^  'the  bond  of  the  house;' 
and  it  was  anciently  spelt  houae-bond,  and 
continued  to  be  so  spelt  in  some  editions  of 
the  English  Bible,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printing.  A  husband,  then,  is  a 
house-bond, — the  bond  of  a  house, — that 
which  engirdles  a  family  into  the  union  of 
strength  and  the  oneness  of  love.  Wife, 
and  children,  and  'stranger  vrithin  the 
eates,' — all  their  interests  and  all  their 
happiness — ^are  encircled  in  the  Aoif«e- 
honaa  embrace,  the  obiects  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  of  his  special  care.  What  a 
fine  picture  is  this  of  a  husband's  duty,  and 
a  family's  privilege !  And  what  a  beautiful 
emblem  is  this  of  the  guardianship,  and 
love,  and  imiting  kindness  exercised  toward 
believing  souls,  and  inquiring  sinners*  and 
*  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  in  earth.' 
by  Him  who  says,  'It  shall  be  at  that  day 
that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  (that  is,  my 
husband);  for  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me 
for  ever;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me 
in  righteousness,  and  in  judrment,  and  in 
loving  kindness,  and  in  mercies;  I  will  even 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness.' 
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The  Fanner's  Daughter. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 

Am  eminent  Hying  minister,  when  he  left 
the  college  at  which  he  studied,  went  on  a 
vUit  to  some  of  his  relations.  A  neighbour 
of  theirs  invited  some  friends  to  meet  him 
one  afternoon  at  a  social  party.  Among 
them  was  a  female  who  retained  marked 
traces  of  a  recent  and  very  severe  illness; 
and  she  related  to  the  company  the  inci* 
dents  of  the  deep  affliction  through  which 
she  had  passed.  She  had  been  taken  iU, 
and  gradually  became  worse,  until  at  last 
the  physician  who  attended  her,  said  to  her 
&tber,  **I  have  no  hope  of  your  daughter 
now.  It  is  impossible  she  can  recover; 
and  I  wish  you  to  tell  your  child  what  I 
say.**  She  was  one  of  seven  children. 
Her  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  had  made  a 
large  sum  of  money  during  the  war : 
ererything  he  touched  seem  to  turn  into 
gold.  His  children  were  taught  to  think 
of  hardly  anything  but  the  art  of  acquiring 
wealth;  and  gold  appeared  to  be  the  only 
God  worshipped  in  the  family.  The  father, 
however,  was  much  distressed  at  the  idea 
of  parting  with  his  daughter;  for  she  was 
a  favorite.  It  was  two  days  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  speak  to  her  on  the 


subject;  but  at  last  he  told  her  what  the 
physician  had  said.  She  received  the 
mtelligence  with  gpreat  composure;  and 
said,  **  Well,  father,  if  I  cannot  survive,  I 
should  like  to  have  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  about  me  once  more  before  I  die." 
They  were  sent  for;  and  father  and 
mother,  two  brothers  and  four  sisters, 
surrounded  the  bed  of  the  dying  favorite. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  mournful  scene.  When 
she  had  bidden  farewell  to  them,  she  said 
to  her  mother,  **I  should  like  to  give 
something  to  each  to  remember  me  by,  when 
I  am  gone;*'  and  her  clothes,  her  little 
jewels, and  her  money  being  brought  to  her, 
a  little  parcel  was  made  up  for  each  as  a 
memorial  of  her  when  she  should  be  dead. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  however,  she 
from  that  day  began  to  amend;  and  at  the 
time  of  her  appearing  at  the  little  party, 
she  had  pretty  well  recovered. 

When  she  had  finished  her  recital,  the 
young  minister  observed  to  her,  "  It  is  not 
often  that  a  person  is  brought  so  near  the 

fates  of  death,  and  comes  back  to  tell  us 
ow  she  felt.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  state  of  your  mind  was,  when  you 
thought  you  were  going  to  die  I"  "0,**said 
she,  "I  was  very  happy."  He  replied,  "It 
is  a  solemn  thing  to  appear  in  the  presence 
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of  Qodf  to  gire  ftn  account  of  every  thought, 
and  word,  and  action.  To  what  phioe  did 
you  expect  to  go  when  you  died?**  "Why, 
to  heaven,  certainly,'*  said  she  **  So  does 
eyerybochr,**  he  replied.  If  you  ask  the 
drunkarcC  and  the  Sabbath-breaker,  and 
the  liar,  they  all  hope  to  go  to  heaven. 
But  on  what  grounds  did  you  found  your 
hope?"  "Why  I  never  did  any  body  any 
harm;  I  had  alwajrs  been  dutiful  to  my 
parents,  and  an  affectionate  sister,  and  kind 
to  my  neighbours."  "O,"  said  the  youn^ 
minister, "  diat  is  delightful  so  &r  as  it 
goes!  It  is  pleasing  to  think  of  one  who 
has  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  a  kind  sister 
and  nei^bour.  BvLt  had  you  no  other 
grounds  for  hope?"  "No,"  she  replied: 
"were  they  not  sufficient?"  He  made  no 
direct  reply;  but  said, "  I  am  very  thankful 
you  did  not  die."  "Why,"  she  inquired 
sharply,  "do  you  think  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  heaven?"  "Tes,"  said  he,  "I  am 
sure  you  would  not!    You  were  hoping  to 

fo  to  heaven  without  Christ!  The  Bible 
news  nothing  of  sinners  being  saved 
without  Christ.  You  were  resting  on  a 
fiilse  foundation;  and  had  you  died,  that 
foundation  would  have  given  way,  and  you 
would  have  fallen  through  it  into  perdition. " 
She  was  impressed  and  arrested,  and  begged 
the  young  minister  to  instruct  her.  Me 
explained  to  her  the  way  of  salvation;  and 
God  blessed  what  he  said  to  her  conversion. 
Having  now  obtained  light  in  her  own 
soul,  she  could  not  be  at  rest  while  her 
friends  were  still  in  darkness.  "O  that 
my  father  were  here!  I  am  sure  he  knows 
nothing  of  all  this!"  In  two  days  she  left 
the  house  where  she  was  visiting,  and 
returned  to  her  home.  She  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  father.  He 
was  surprised  and  alarmed,  and  gave  her 
this  decided  answer:  "I  desire  that  you 
will  never  speak  to  me  on  this  subject 
again.  It  has  never  before  been  brought 
into  my  &mily;  and  I  beg  I  may  never 
hear  of  it  more."  She  spoke  next  to  her 
moUier,  who  also  was  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed, and  said, "  I  am  your  mother,  I  am 
not  to  be  schooled  by  you.  Let  me  hear  no 
more  of  this."  She  then  tried  her  brothers 
and  sisters  and  had  to  endure  a  long  season 
of  persecution;  every  one  wondering  what 
had  happened  to  Betsy.  But  she  gradually 
won  them  over  by  her  sweet  and  amiable 
deportment.  At  length  she  obtained  per- 
mission firom  her  father  to  have  family 
worship;  and  twenty  persons  assembled, 
night  and  morning,  at  that  house,  while 
she  read  the  scriptures  and  prar^ed.  A 
minister  in  the  neighborhood  had  the  hap- 
piness of  admitting  into  his  church  nine 


ploughmen  firom  the  estate  on  which  the 
nurm  stood ;  and  they  all  dated  their 
conversion  to  the  efforts  of  the  fanner's 
daughter. 

Tke  young  minister  who  has  figured  in 
this  anecdote  went  abroad  as  a  missionary, 
and  long  acted  a  distinguished  part,  for 
Christian  usefulness,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  this  cotmtry,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  farm.  The  &ther,  who 
had  now  grown  to  be  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
came  out  to  meet  him;  and  wlule  his  silver 
locks  flowed  down  on  his  shoulders,  he 
exclaimed,  "Now,  sir,  we  are  a  whole 
family  going  to  Heaven  through  Christ. 
And  dear  Betsy  has  been  the  instrument  of 
accomplishing  it  all." 

Vicissitude. 

William  Elliot,  a  native  of  London, 
passed  through  many  changes  of  situation 
durine  life,  and  med  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-seven  years.  He  experienced 
many  a  vicissitude,  and  tried  many  a 
shiftmg  method  of  obtaining  worldly  hap- 
piness, under  the  influence  of  the  carnal 
principles  and  adventurous  spirit  which 
characterize  a  large  portion  of  civilized 
society.  In  the  eaily  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  an  eminent  distiller,  but  he  suffered 
losses,  and  eventually  became  a  bankrupt. 
He  next  went  to  sea,  expecting  to  push 
his  way  by  boldness  and  enterprise ;  and, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  he 
escap^  to  an  uninhabited  island,  where  he 
spent  five  years  in  solitude,  subsisting  on 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  climate. 
After  a  series  of  adventures,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  back  to  his  native  land,  and 
commenced  to  trayerse  the  country  as  a 
strolling  player.  Tiring  of  his  new  oc- 
cupation, he  next  kept  a  lottery  office,  and 
afterwards  practised  as  a  quack-physician; 
and,  havinj?  fisdled  to  obtain  what  he 
thought  sufficient  encouragement,  he  then 
became  a  horse-dealer,  and  speculated  in 
the  state-lottery,  eventually  drawing  a  prize 
of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  at  length 
possessed  what  he  esteemed  a  fair  fortune, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  fiushionable  plea- 
sures; but,  actuated  by  an  uncontrollable 
love  of  speculation,  he  addicted  himself,  at 
first  &shionably,  and  afterwards  profession- 
ally, to  the  practice  of  gaming ;  and  he  be- 
came speemly  reduced  to  extreme  indi- 
gence, and  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  shut 
up,  iduring  many  years,  in  Fleet  prison. 
After  re-acquiring  liberty,  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  the  insolvent  Act,  he  com- 
menced to  labour  as  a  common  porter. 
His  strength,  however,  was  not  long  in 
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fiuling  him,  and  he  took  up  tho  oocupatioii 
of  ft  street-beggar,  and  spent  in  it  the  con- 
doding  years  of  his  life.  Strangely,  as 
some  persons  may  think,  yet  naturally, 
and  almost  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
elements  which  composed  his  character, 
he  declared,  that  of  £ul  the  situations  he 
had  filled,  of  all  tiie  pursuits  in  which  he 
eyer  engaged,  that  of  a  common  beggar 
yielded  him  the  greatest  amount  of 
bappiuess. 

Here  was  a  man,  whom  prosperity  in 
business,  commercial  ruin,  exile,  solitude, 
proyidential  deliverances,  fluctuations  in 
pecnniary  enterprise,  acquaintance  with 
the  most  yarious  modes  of  life,  acquisition 
of  wealth,  redaction  to  poverty,  imprison- 
ment, hard  labour,  and  beg^ry; — ^here 
was  a  man  whom  all  these  vaneties  of  ex- 


perience, this  thrcmg  of  powerftil  prec^ 
tors,  failed  to  teach  so  much  as  one  lesson 
of  true  practical  wisdcnn.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  he  acted  to  the  full,  on  principles 
of  earthly  discretion, — on  principles  sudi 
asour  carnal  knowledge  suggests  tor  becom- 
ing prosperous  and  happy, — and  cared 
nothing  for  those  sublime,  but  spiritual 
lessons  which  carry  with  them  the  promise 
of  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Oh  how  blessedly  are  those  protected,  if 
not  from  vicissitudes,  at  least  from  the 
follies,  and  shame,  wd  suffering,  which 
so  often  attend  them,  who  *seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,* 
calmly  relying  on  the  Divine  love  for  the 
supply  of  every  want,  believinff  that  *  the 
life  IS  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment  r 


&&f)l)at^^sit^00l  "BxtMut^. 


The  Expelled  Sabbath-scholar. 

AH  ANBCDOTE. 

Ohi  of  the  earliest  scholars  in  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Kent,  was  the  only  child  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  a  spoiled  child,  for  his  life  was 
wOd,  capricious,  and  wicked.  In  the 
Sonday-scfaool,  where  he  was  placed  for 
jnstroction,  1^  made  no  improvement;  and 
it  was  only  respect  for  the  aged  widow 
which  prevented  nim  &om  being  expelled. 
At  length  tiie  conductors  were  driven  to 
dismiss  him.  The  boy  was  cast  out  from 
aU  the  means  most  likely  to  save  him,  and 
he  enlisted  to  be  a  soldier.  He  was  sent 
to  America  during  the  unhappy  and  re- 
gretted war,  which  we  last  conducted 
against  that  country. 

When  he  Altered  the  army,  he  became 
as  notorious,  as  marked,  and  as  profligate 
abroad,  as  he  had  been  obstinate  and  self- 
willed  at  home.  His  mother  still  survived 
to  weep  over  him,  and  to  pray  for  him ; 
She  found  a  sergeant,  the  son  of  a  neigh- 
booring  farv^r,  who  was  going  out  to  the 
regiment  in  which  her  son  was,  and  she 
obtained  a  sinaU  BiblOi  and  sent  it  to  him, 
md  who  can  help  supposing  that  she  em- 
bahned  it  with  her  tears,  and  followed  it 
by  her  prayers?  The  boy  had  resisted  many 
efforts  to  do  him  good;  but  who  could  teU 
whether  this  effort  might  not  prove  avail- 
ing? The  sergeant  embraced  an  early 
oppwtai4ty  of  taking  him  aside,  and  saia. 


**I  have  seen  your  mother."  "Is  the  old 
wcmian  alive  ?''  was  the  careless,  tmnatural 
reply.  "  Yes  she  is,"  rejoined  the  sergeant, 
*'  but  I  suppose  by  this  time  she  is  no  more ; 
she  was  very  iU,  and  has  sent  you  a  small 
present.**  I  hope  it  is  some  money,"  was 
his  answer.  "  Ah,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  my 
lad,  it  is  something  better  than  money;  it 
may  prove  better  than  gold  and  silver,  if 
yotiuseitariffht;  it  is  a  Bible."  He  looked 
at  it  with  chagrin.  "Your  mother  has 
sent  you  one  dying  request,  and  that  is, 
that  you  yrill  look  at  tms  Bible,  and  read, 
at  least,  one  verse  every  day."  He  took 
the  Bible,  and  handled  it,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  or  ashamed  of  it;  sorely  chagrined 
that  he  had  got  nothing  which  he  esteemed 
better.  "Well,"  he  swd,  "it  is  not  much 
to  look  at  a  single  verse  every  day."  He 
casually  opened  the  book,  and  said,  "Why 
this  is  very  strange;  here  the  only  verse 
just  falls  imder  my  eye,  that  ever  I  was 
able  to  learn  at  the  Sunday-school — Oome 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laiden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Oh  that 
is  very  strange  1  FVay  who  is  this  that  says, 
♦Come  unto  me?'  "Do  you  not  know," 
said  the  sergeant,  "that  it  is  Jesus  Qhriat? 
It  is  He  who  says,  *Come  unto  me.'  He 
is  waiting  to  receive  such  poor  sinners  as 
yon  and  me."  A  few  more  words  passed; 
and,  as  the  sergeant  turned  ai»de,  he  looked 
back,  and  saw  Ihe  sddier,  with  both  his 
hands  placed  over  his  eyes,  and  the  big 
tears  g^hing  from  between  his  fingers. 
The  man  began  to  read  the  BiUe,  and 
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he  soon  became  as  distinguished  for  piety, 
as  he  had  previously  been  for  sin;  and  the 
change  which  took  place  on  him  was  very 
obvious  to  his  associates.  The  battle  of 
Orleans  soon  occurred;  and,  after  the 
violent  struggle  on  the  plains  below,  the 
sergeant,  who  escaped,  was  passing  the 
field  of  blood,  and  saw  the  poor  soldier 
lying  dead  under  a  tree.  He  had  been  shot 
in  the  neck;  but  he  had  evidently  been 
reading  the  Bible  after  he  was  shot :  for  he 
was  laying  piUowed  upon  it,  and  it  was 
opened  at  the  very  verse  which  I  have  re- 
cited. The  gentleman  who  stated  this  fact, 
said  that  he  had  had  the  Bible  frequently 
in  his  hands,  and  that  it  was  saturated  with 
the  blood  of  the  dying  soldier. 

Value  of  Scriptural  Education. 

"The  advantages  of  a  free  and  liberal 
education,  where  the  Book  of  Gk>d  has  as- 
signed to  it  a  prominent,  because  a  most 
proper  place,  cannot  be  too  highly  estima- 
ted. What,  it  may  be  asked,  would  the 
masses  of  our  population  be  without  the 
moulding  influences  of  those  educational 
institutions,  based  on  scriptural  principles? 
It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  such  msti- 
tutions  are  overspreading  our  land. 

"It  must  be  admitted  as  unquestionable, 
that  die  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
character  of  individuals  and  communities 
depends,  in  no  inconsiderable  degpree,  on 
the  nature  of  tiie  education  imparted;  and 
therefore,  as  the  rising  generation  wiU, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  occupy 
stations,  and  exert  an  influence  in  the 
several  localities  where  their  lot  may  be 
fixed,  how  important  does  the  education  of 


our  youthM  population  become,  and  how 
necessary  that  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
sound  and  scriptural  basis — if  that  influ- 
ence is  to  be  elevated  and  g^ded  by  right 
views  and  principles. 

The  first  Object  of  Education. 

The  first  object  of  education  is  to  train  up 
an  immortal  soul.  The  second,  (but  second 
at  an  immeasurable  distance,)  is,  to  do  this 
in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  human 
happiness;  never  sacrificing  either  the  in- 
terests of  the  future  world  to  those  of  the 
present,  or  the  welfare  of  the  man  to  the 
mclinations  of  the  child;  errors  not  dis- 
similar in  complexion,  thoueh  so  awftilly 
diflerent  in  the  importance  of  their  results. 

Learning. 

We  have  been  often  told,  that  "a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  we 
may  be  just  as  weU  assured  uiat  a  little 
bread  is  not  the  safest  of  all  thines;  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  plenty  of  both. 
But,  the  sophism  of  those  who  used  this 
argument,  is,  that  they  represent  the  choice 
between  little  and  much,  whereas  our  elec- 
tion must  be  made  between  little  and  none 
at  all.  If  the  choice  is  to  be  between  a 
small  portion  of  information  or  of  food,  and 
absolute  ignorance  or  starvation,  conmion 
sense  gives  its  decision  in  the  homely 
proverb-— "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
Dread."  If  optimism  be  unattainable, 
.every  thing  that  is  good  should  not  be 
immediately  laid  aside. — London  University 
Magazine, 


losing  ?^Ottt0« 


A  Little  Child. 

Susan  A.  Kollock,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  S. 
K.  Kollock,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  only 
eight  years  of  age  when  she  died.  A  most 
interesting  scene  occurred  one  Sabbath, 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  She  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  to  see  her  father,  who 
was,  at  the  time,  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  sanctuary. — She  renewed  her  requests 
until  he  was  sent  for.  When  he  entered 
the  room,  she  said,  *  Papa,  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  pray  with  me. — 'Certainly,  my 
dear,  we  will  all  unite  in  prayine  with  and 
for  you.'  After  prayer,  in  which  she  said 
she  *  tried  to  unite  with  all  her  heart,'  her 


father  said  to  her,  *  My  dear  Susan,  you 
will  not  be  long  with  us,  God  is  taking  you 
away.*  *  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  but  I  am  going 
to  heaven.'  *  But  how  do  you  expect  to  set 
there?  Have  you  done  any  thing  to  de- 
serve heaven?'  *NoI  only  throu^  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God.'  ^Do  you,  my 
dear,  really  love  Jesus  Christ? '  *Yes,  I 
do.'  'Why?'  'Because  he  died  for  me 
upon  the  cross.'  •  And  why  do  you  wish 
to  eo  to  heaven? '  'Because  God  is  there, 
and  Christ  is  there.' 

Thistlewood. 

When  the  desperate  and  atrocious  traitor 
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Thistlewood  was  on  the  scaffold,  his  de- 
meanour was  that  of  a  man  who  was  re- 
solved boldly  to  meet  the  fate  he  had 
deserved.  In  the  few  words  which  were 
ezchanffed  between  him  and  his  fellow 
eriminflds,  he  observed,  that  the  grand 
question  whether  or  not  the  soul  was  im- 
mortal would  soon  be  solved  for  them.  No 
expression  of  hope  escaped  him,  no  breath- 
ing of  repentance;  no  spark  of  g^race  ap- 
peared.    Yet  (it  is  a  fact  which,  whether 


it  be  more  consolatory  or  awful,  ought  to 
be  known)  on  the  night  after  the  sentence, 
and  preoedine  his  execution,  while  he  sup- 
posed that  the  person  who  was  appointed 
to  watch  him  in  his  cell  was  asleep,  this 
miserable  man  was  seen  by  that  person  re- 
peatedly to  rise  upon  his  Knees,  and  heard 
repeatedly  calling  upon  Christ  his  Saviour 
to  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  forgive 
him  his  sins! — Tne  Doctor 


ffftitt). 


To  a  Brother  on  his  Birth-day. 

From  the  "  Poeticcd  Remains  oj  Miss  Jane  Taylor." 

Dejlr  brother,  while  weaving  your  birth-day  address, 

I  cannot  but  wish  you  were  here; 
For  what  the  true  feeling  of  love  can  express. 

So  well  as  a  smile  and  a  tear? 

The  tear,  should  it  fall  on  the  track  of  my  pen. 

May  wash  its  effusions  away: — 
The  smile — give  me  credit  till  Christmas,  for  then 

I  know  I  can  promise  to  pay. 

And  why  should  I  try  in  a  song  to  enclose 

What  never  in  language  was  dress'd? 
Away  with  the  Muse,  when  the  heart  overflows. 

For  silence  expresses  it  best. 

A  sister's  affection,  the  hope  and  the  fear 

That  flutter  by  turns  in  ner  heart, 
When  a  brother  sets  out  on  a  stormy  career, 

What  magic  of  words  can  impart? 

Then  wh^  any  more  of  such  rhyming  as  this. 

At  which  all  the  critics  mieht  laugh? 
Ah!  why,  when  a  smile,  and  a  tear,  and  a  kiss 

Would  tell  it  you  better  by  half? 


Love  not  the  World. 

BY  MBS.  L.  H.   SIOOUBNBT. 

To  gain  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
How  vain  the  ceaseless  strife; 

We  sow  the  sand,  we  grasp  the  wind. 
We  waste  the  life  of  life. 

Perchance  some  giddy  height  we  gain, 
Some  gilded  treasure  show; 

The  footwg  fiiils,  the  shadow  'scapes, 
We  sink  in  deeper  woe. 


Yet,  baffled,  still  the  toil  we  try. 

The  eager  chase  renew; 
Even  though  the  portals  of  the  grave 

Yawn  on  our  startled  view. 

But  Thou,  whose  pitying  mercy's  tide 

Is  like  the  unfathomed  sea. 
Thy  love  was  waiting  for  our  souls. 

That  would  not  turn  to  Thee. 

Thy  hand  was  stretch'd.  Thy  voice  was 
Thy  fold  was  open  wide;  ,       [heard, 

Ah!  who  the  straying  sheep  can  save. 
That  shuns  the  Eternal  Guide? 
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A  KoXOftrkAblO  Man.  marched  for  days  with  a  burning  son  upon 

my  naked  head,  feet  blistered  in  the  sowcb- 

At  a  temperance  meeting  held  not  long  ii^  ing  sand,    and  with  eyes,  nostrils,  and 

in  Alabama,  Colonel  Lehmahousky,  who  mouth  filled  with  dust,  and  with  a  thirst  so 

had  been  twenty  three  years  a  soldier  in  tormenting  that  I  haye  opened  the  veins 

the  armies  of  Napoleon   Bonaparte,  ad-  of  my  arms  and  sucked  my  own  Uood!  Do 

dressed  tiie  meeting.     He  arose  oefore  the  you  ask  how  I  could  have  survived  all 

audience,  tall,  erect,  and  vigorous,  with  these  horrors  ?  I  answer,  that  next  to  the 

the  glow  of  health  upon  his  cheek,  and  kind  providence  of  Gk>d,  I  owe  my  preser- 

said,  "You  see  before  you  a  man  seventy  vation,  my  health  and  vigour,  to  this  fact 


years  old.  I  have  fought  two  hundred 
Dattles,  have  fourteen  wounds  on  my  body, 
hkve  lived  thirty  days  on  horse-flesh,  with 
the  bark  of  trees  for  my  bread,  snow  and 
ice  for  my  drink,  the  canopy  of  heaven  for 
my  covering,  without  stockmgs  or  shoes  on 
my  feet,  and  with  only  a  few  rags  for  my 
clothing.    In  the  deserts  of  Egypt  I  have 


-that  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  spirituous 
liquor  in  my  life;  and,"  continued  he, 
"  Baron  Larry,  chief  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  French  army,  has  stated  it  as  a  £su$t, 
that  the  6000  survivers  who  safely  returned 
from  Egypt,  were  all  of  them  men  who 
abstained  m>m  the  use  of  urdent  spirits." 


INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  4th,  1850,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
National  school-room,  Measham,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Total  Abstinence 
from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  £. 
Stubbs,  M.A.  ;  and  the  attendance  was  overwhelming, — nearly  a  thousand 
persons  were  supposed  to  be  present.  After  an  appropriate  opening  address  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  Burns,  D.D.  of  London,  delivered  a  very  comprehen- 
sive, humorous,  and  effective  speech.  About  sixty  persons  signed  the  pledge, 
as  the  result  of  the  meeting. 

The  cause  of  Total  Abstinence  is  rapidly  progressing  in  Measham.  The 
society  numbers  about  240  members.  A  commodious  room  is  open  every  even- 
ing, except  Sunday,  from  7  till  10  o'clock,  for  reading  and  mutual  improve- 
ment.    The  society  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood. 


TJ'arietiejj. 


A  WoBDPOB  All. — ^The  mind  which  will 
not  be  content  with  its  own  condition  is  its 
own  torment.  People  are  only  miserable 
because  they  are  not  where  they  would  be 
— because  they  do  not  what  they  would  do 
— because  they  have  not  what  they  would 
have.  Wish  not  to  be  where  you  are  not, — 
to  do  what  you  cannot  do; — to  have  what 
you  have  not; — ^but  rather,  be  willingly 
where  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be, — 
do  without  opposition  what  you  are  obliged 
to  do,  be  content  with  what  you  possess: 
and  you  are  at  least  as  happy  as  those  who 
command  you  and  surpass  you  in  riches, 
in  power,  and  in  prosperity. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. — It  is  said  of  this 
illustrious  individual,  who  pursued  his  re- 
searches so  profoundly  into  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  he  never  pronounced  the  name 


of  God  without  moving  his  hat,  and  other- 
wise expressing  the  most  devout  respect. 

Erbor. — It  is  common  to  men  to  err; 
but  it  is  onl^  a  fool  that  perseveres  in  his 
error;  a  wise  man,  therefore,  alters  his 
opinion, — a  fool  never. — Latin  Proverb. 

Lord  Btron  and  Percy  Bysbhe  Shelley. 
— While  at  Venice  these  disting^shed 
poets  were  frequently  togetiier  durmg  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  engaged  in  con- 
versation or  in  study.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, "I  wonder,"  said  Shelley,  "what 
the  world  will  say  of  us  when  we  are  dead 
and  gone?"  "Say,"  replied  his  Lordship, 
"why  that  we  were  two  important  tr\fler8 
and  eminent  madmen  I 

Printed  bjr  Jobv  KsxitBDT,  at  Ids  Prlntliiff  OOm,  SS, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  Uttl,  la  tte  CoaiMy  of  MidtoMx* 
London.— March.,  18S0. 
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Tbe  Work  which  tiie  Great  Lord  of  all  has  given  ns  to  do. 

Under  the  figure  of  a  householder,  he  calls  upon  us  to  work  in  his  vineyard. 
And  what  is  his  vineyard  ?  It  is  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This, 
whether  in  a  suffering  or  in  a  glorified  state,  he  will  have  a  scene  of  labour.  If  we 
look  at  it  in  heaven,  all  is  activity  there.  Come  out  of  their  great  tribulation, 
they  who  have  died  in  the  Lord,  rest  from  their  earthly  labours  that  wearied 
them ;  but  they  are  not  idle  in  heaven.  They  are  ever  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple.  The  Church  below  is  not 
quiet.  0  what  a  constant  striving — what  an  unceasing  labouring  is  there  ! 
Not  a  soul  can  be  found  in  it  that  is  not  engaged  in  a  work,  compared 
with  which  the  work  of  an  angel  is  as  nothing.  We  are  sinners — 
immortal  beings,  in  a  ruined  condition  ;  and,  it  is  in  consequence  of  our 
rain,  that  our  labours  are  so  many  and  so  great.  We  have  evils  to  repair, 
for  which  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  could  find  no  remedy;  and  obstacles  to 
surmount,  which  all  their  united  strength  could  not  remove.  We  have, 
first,  a  dreadful  hell  to  escape.  We  were  born  its  heirs ;  and  ever  since 
we  were  born,  our  sins  have  been  drawing  us  towards  it,  and  making  it 
more  securely  our  own.  Our  first  concern,  then,  is  a  deliverance — a  refuge  ; 
our  first  business,  an  escaping  for  our  life — a  fleeing  from  the  wiath  to  come  ; 
not  merely  a  smiting  on  the  breast  with  one  sinner,  or  crying  out  with  another, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  but  a  IjEiying  hold  of  salvation — a  casting  of 
earselves  on  him  who  *'  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  A  man  whose 
habitation  is  in  flames  over  his  head,  rests  not  satisfied  with  unavailing  cries. 
He  seeks  a  door — a  way  of  escape.  And,  look  at  the  mariner,  as  his  vessel 
sinks  in  the  waves.  What  is  the  one  great  object  of  his  desires,  and  struggles  ? 
It  is  the  means  of  deliverance — a  boat, — a  rope, — a  plank.  And,  then,  we  have 
a  filthy  heart  to  cleanse.  There  is  within  each  of  us  a  swarm  of  living  lusts,  that 
are  preying  on  us,  and  polluting  us.  These  are  deeply  seated  in  the  soul.  They 
were  born  and  have  grown  in  it.  They  cling  to  the  soul,  and  the  soul  clings  to 
them.  They  are  its  torment  and  its  curse  ;  but  yet  it  loves  them,  as  it  loves 
nothing  else.  Here,  then,  is  a  work  before  us — to  discover,  to  mortify,  to  kill 
these  lusts  :  to  '*  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit ;  " 
to  labour  in  a  heart  that  is  **  eartbly,  sensual,  and  devilish,''  till  grace  has 
made  it  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  divine.  And,  as  though  this  were  not  enough, 
we  have  a  .suffering  world  to  aid.  It  has  pleased  God  to  make  his  creatures 
the  instruments  of  his  goodness  ;  to  employ  whatsoever  his  hands  have  formed, 
in  diffusing  his  benefits.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  tbeir  courses,  not  only 
declare  his  glory,  but  minister  to  our  wants.  The  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
very  planta  of  the  ground,  are  all  useful.  It  matters  not  how  precious  a  soul 
we  have  to  save,  nor  how  polluted  a  heart  to  cleanse,  nor  how  many  burdens  of 
grief  to  bear ;  we  must  think  of  the  souls,  and  hearts,  and  burdens  of  others  ; 
we  must  labour  to  help  them  ;  we  must  **  serve  our  generation  according  to 
the  will  of  God."  True  religion  has  its  seat  deep  in  the  heart,  and  it  loves  the 
secrecy  of  its  home  ;  but  it  dares  not  hide  itself  in  it.  It  has  a  labour  of  love 
to  perform  in  a  ruined  world.  Into  that  world  it  goes,  and  strives  to  leave  all 
it  can  reach  there,  holier  and  happier  than  it  finds  them.  But  we  must  look 
higher  than  the  worms  of  the  dust.     We  have  a  God  to  honour.     Why  were 
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we  sent  into  the  world  ?  Why  are  we  kept  in  the  world  ?  Merely  to  be  defiled 
by  its  pollutions,  and  to  be  worn  out  by  its  cares  ?  No.  "We  have  to  glorify  God 
in  a  world  that  dishonours  him  ;  to  praise  him  where  is  he  blasphemed ;  to  let 
the  light  he  has  given  us  so  shine  before  men,  as  to  force  those  who  hate  him, 
to  do  him  reverence.  Place  an  angel  in  hell :  how  womld  he  act  in  that  accursed 
place  ?  Forget  or  disguise  it  as  we  may,  our  situation  and  our  duty  in  this 
wicked  world  are  nearly  the  same.  We  have  to  be  faithful  subjects  in  an  army 
of  rebels  ;  to  serve  God  in  the  dominions  of  Satan  ;  to  show  ourselves  his  friends 
among  his  determined  foes.  And,  after  all,  we  have  a  glorious  heaven  to  win ; 
to  gain  possession  of  a  world,  to  which  the  spotless  beings  who  inhabit  it  have 
no  claim,  and  from  which  we  are  distant  as  far  as  guilt  can  sever  us  ; — a  world, 
so  blessed,  that  eternity  only  can  unfold  its  happiness  ;  and  so  pure,  that  one 
unholy  thought  would  banish  from  it,  for  ever,  the  highest  archangel  there. 

This  is  the  work  before  us.  Say  not  in  your  heart  that  this  is  more  than  the 
Lord  our  God  requires  of  us.  Reader,  it  is  less.  There  is  not  a  redeemed  sin- 
ner in  heaven,  to  whom  opportunity  was  given,  who  has  not  accorapiished  more 
than  this :  there  is  not  a  pardoned  sinner  on  the  earth,  who  is  not  aiming 
at  more.  Put  the  question  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  servants  of  God :  ask 
what  it  is  that  his  *'  hand  findeth  to  do."  He  will  tell  you  of  many  things  to 
be  done,  to  which  no  reference  has  been  made  in  this  article  ;  and  which,  per- 
haps, have  never  entered  your  thoughts.  He  will  tell  you  of  sins  to  be  mourned 
over,  of  trials  to  be  endured,  of  enemies  to  be  subdued,  of  graces  to  be  attained. 
But  judge  for  yourself,  which  of  the  things  now  brought  before  you  may  a 
sinner  leave  undone,  and  be  safe  when  he  dies  ?  Hell,  it  is  plain,  must  be 
escaped.  May  the  heart,  then,  be  left  alone  ?  **  Without  holiness,"  says  the 
Scripture,  "  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  And,  when  "  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  sliall  be  raised,"  (this  is  one  of  the  awful  sayings  which 
will  echo  through  the  skies,)  *'  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  And, 
what  if  we  turn  away  our  eyes  from  a  sufiering  world :  The  Lord  will  **  turn 
away  his  face  from  us."  Nay,  so  great  is  his  compassion  for  the  wretched, 
that,  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  he  will  make  our  forgetfulness  of  them  the 
chief  ground  of  condemnation :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed." 
And,  then,  shall  we  "  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  May- we  venture 
to  leave  the  great  God  without  his  honour  ?  He  tell  us  that  he  '*  will  even  send 
a  curse  "  upon  them  that  "  give  not  glory  to  his  name."  And,  if  heaven  be  not 
won,  no  hope  remains  :  the  soul  is  lost ;  there  is  no  home  for  it  but  hell. 
Search  the  Scriptures,  reader.  In  a  concern  of  such  moment  as  this,  it  matters 
but  little  what  ministers  say,  or  friends  tell  you,  or  your  own  heart  thinks. 
God  is  the  Judge.  He  will  **  try  every  man's  work  at  the  last ;  "  and  he  will 
try  it  by  the  standard  of  his  own  word.  Where,  then,  shall  we  go  to  learn  what 
is  required  of  us  ?  Who  shall  decide  the  matter,  our  Bibles,  or  our  neigh- 
bours ?  we,  or  our  God  ? 


Knowledge  of  Christ  crucified. —  Give  every  kind  of  knowledge  its  due 
attention  and  respect ;  but  what  science  is  to  be  compared  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  crucified?  Had  a  traveller  lost  his  way  in  some  desert,  where  he  had 
wandered  till  he  was  fainting  with  hunger  and  thirst,  for  what  would  he  first 
«sk  ?  for  music  ?  for  paintings  ?  No  !  he  would  ask  for  bread — for  water ! 
Anything  else  offered  him^  would  be  a  mockery  of  his  misery. 
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Whitfield,  in  Moorfidda 

In  February,  1742,  Wliitfield  returned  to  London,  where  life  and  power  soon 
flew  all  around  him  again  ;  the  Redeemer  getting  himself  victory  daily  in  many 
hearts.  The  renewed  progress  of  the  Gospel  at  this  time  in  London,  he  calls, 
emphatically,  the  Redeemer's  stately  steps.  Well  he  might ;  for,  during  the 
Easter  holidays,  *'  Satan's  booths,"  in  Moorfields,  poured  out  their  thousands 
to  hear  him.  This  determined  him  to  dare  all  hazards  on  Whit-Monday,  the 
great  gala  day  of  vanity  and  vice  there.  Gillies'  account  of  this  enterprise, 
although  not  incorrect  or  uninteresting,  is  very  incomplete,  considering  the  fame 
of  the  feat  at  the  time.  The  following  account  is  from  the  pen  of  Whitfield 
himself : — 

"  For  many  years,  from  one  end  of  Moorfields  to  the  other,  booths  of  all  kinds 
have  been  erected  for  mountebanks,  players,  puppet  shows,  and  such  like.  With 
a  heart  bleeding  with  compassion  for  so  many  thousands  led  captive  by  the 
devil  at  his  will,  on  Whit-Monday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by  a 
large  congregation  of  praying  people,  I  ventured  to  lift  up  a  standard  amongst 
them  in  iJbe  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Perhaps  there  were  about  ten  thou- 
sand in  waiting,  not  for  me,  but  for  Satan*s  instruments  to  amuse  them.  Glad 
was  I  to  find  that  I  had,  for  once  as  it  were,  got  the  start  of  the  devil.  I 
mounted  my  field  pulpit ;  almost  all  flocked  immediately  around  it.  I  preached 
on  these  words,  '  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,'  &c.  They  gazed,  they  listened,  they  wept ;  and,  I 
believe,  many  thousands  were  stung  with  deep  conviction  for  their  past  sins.  All 
was  hushed  and  solemn.  Being  thus  encouraged,  I  ventured  out  again  at  noon; 
hut  what  a  scene.  The  fields,  the  whole  fields,  seemed,  in  a  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  all  white,  ready,  not  for  the  Redeemer's,  but  Beelzebub's  harvest.  All 
his  agents  were  in  full  motion, — drummers,  trumpeters,  merry-andrews,  masters 
of  puppet  shows,  exhibiters  of  wild  beasts,  players,  &c.,  &c., — all  busy  in  enter- 
taining their  respective  auditories.  I  suppose  there  conld  not  be  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people.  My  pulpit  was  fixed  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and,  immediately,  to  their  great  mortification,  they  found  the  number  of  their  at- 
tendants sadly  lessened.  Judging  that  like  Saint  Paul,  I  should  now  soon  be  called, 
as  it  were,  to  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  I  preached  from  these  words,  '  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.'  You  may  easily  guess  that  there  was  some  noise 
among  the  craftsmen,  and  that  I  was  honoured  with  having  a  few  stones,  dirt, 
rotten  eggs,  and  pieces  of  dead  cats  thrown  at  me,  whilst  engaged  in  calling 
them  from  their  favovrite,  but  lying  vanities.  My  soul  was  indeed  among  lions ; 
but  far  the  greatest  part  of  my  congregation,  which  was  very  large,  seemed  for 
awhile  to  be  turned  into  lambs.  This  encouraged  me  to  give  notice  that  I  would 
preach  again  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  1  came ;  I  saw,  but  what — thousands 
and  thousands  more  than  before,  if  possible,  still  more  deeply  engaged  in  their 
unhappy  diversions  ;  but  some  thousands  amongst  them  waiting  as  earnestly  to 
hear  the  Gospel. 

This  Satan  could  not  brook.  One  of  his  choicest  servants  was  exhibiting, 
trumpeting  on  a  large  stage  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  me  in  my  black 
robes,  and  my  pulpit,  I  think  all  to  a  man  left  him,  and  came  to  me.     For 
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awhile  I  was  enabled  to  lift  up  iny  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  many  heard  the 
joyful  sound.  6od*s  people  kept  praying,  and  the  enemy's  agents  made  a  kind  of 
roaring  at  some  distance  from  our  camp.  At  length,  they  approached  nearer, 
and  the  merry-andrew,  (attended  by  others,  who  complained  that  they  had  taken 
many  pounds  less  that  day  on  account  of  my  preaching,)  got  upon  a  man*s 
shoulders,  and,  advancing  near  the  pulpit,  attempted  to  slash  me  with  a  long, 
heavy  whip  several  times,  but  always  with  the  violence  of  his  motion  tumbled 
down.  Soon  afterwards,  they  got  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with  his  drum,  &c.,  to 
pass  through  the  congregation.  I  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  ordered  that 
way  might  be  made  for  the  king's  officer.  The  ranks  opened,  while  all  marched 
quietly  through,  and  then  closed  again.  Finding  those  efforts  to  fail,  a  large 
body,  quite  on  the  opposite  side,  assembled  together,  and,  having,  got  a  large 
poll  for  their  standard,  advanced  towards  us  with  steady  and  formidable  steps, 
till  they  came  very  near  the  skirts  of  our  hearing,  praying,  and  almost  undaun- 
ted congregation.  I  saw,  gave  warning,  and  prayed  to  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  for  present  support  and  deliverance.  He  heard  and  an- 
swered ;  for  just  as  they  approached  us,  with  looks  full  of  resentment,  I 
know  not  by  what  accident  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  threw  down  their 
staff,  and  went  their  way,  leaving,  however,  many  of  their  company  behind, 
who,  before  we  had  done,  I  trust,  were  brought  over  to  join  the  beseiged  party. 
I  think  I  continued  in  praying,  preaching,  and  singing,  (for  the  noise  was  too 
great,  at  times,  to  preach,)  about  three  hours. 

We  then  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  with  my  pockets  full  of  notes  from  persons 
brought  under  concern,  and  read  them  amidst  the  praises  and  spiritual  acclamations 
of  thousands,  who  joined  with  the  holy  angels  in  rejoicing  that  so  many  sinners 
were  snatched,  in  such  an  unexpected,  unlikely  place,  and  manner,  out  of  the 
very  jaws  of  the  devil.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Tabernacle  society. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  awakened  souls  wore  received  in  one  day,  and,  I 
believe,  the  number  of  notes  exceeded  a  thousand ;  but  I  must  have  done, 
believing  you  want  to  retire  to  join  in  mutual  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God 
and  the  Lamb." 


Sl^e  ^savl  0f  ISass. 


Silent  Sabbaths.  justly  dost  thou  shut  us  up  in  solitude,  and 

leaye  us  to  exclaim  at  a  distance,  *£Low 

The  worshippers  of  God  have  made  their  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of 

last    arrangements,    they  have  left  their  hosts!  Our  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth, 

home  to  join  the  multitudes  who  keep  the  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  our  heart  and 

solemn  holy  day, — the  door  is  shut,  and  our  flesh  cry  out  for  the  Uving  God/  Often 

we,  afflictecC  languishiug  disciples,  are  left  did  we  say,    *  What  a  weariness  is  it?* 

behind  in  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.    What  a  Often  have  we  been  detained  before  the 

numerous   class!    Some    conflicting   with  Lord,  and  said.  When  will  the  Sabbath  and 

disease,  with  medicine;  others  convuescent  its  exercises  be  gone?    And  now  thou  hast 

and  agonised  with  theu:  own  meditations;  spoken  in  thy  turn, — ^that  thou  wilt  not 

and  there  are  those  also  who  look  death  in  have  our  oblations, — ^th^t  our  formality  is 

the  £&ce,  who  anticipate  the  swelling  of  an  abomination  unto  thee.    But  we  will 

Jordan.    The  retrospec;  of  Ufe  is  painfiiL  look  into  our  hearts  and  lives.    O  God, 

Through  what  a  troubled  ocean  we  have  what  need  of  this  soUtary,  solenm,  self-ez- 

Sassed;  and,  O,  what  a  wreck  of  Sabbaths  amination?    Has  there  not  been  some  root 

oats  on  the  swollen  Surface!  O  Lord,  how  of  bitterness,  springiog  up  troi:d>ling  us? 
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And  did  we  stride  Ugainst  its  growth?  tMd 
we  pray  thiit  it  might  wither  and  die? 
Alasi  it  got  the  Tictory;  it  shot  up  into 
luxuriant  branches;  it  choked  the  good 
seed;  it  threatened  to  kill  it  altogether. 
Now  thou  hast  opened  our  eyes  to  behold 
tiie  desolations  it  has  made.  Lord,  sanc- 
tify the  means.  Bless  affliction.  Let  all 
the  fruit  of  it  be  to  take  away  sin,  and  es- 
pecially our  easily  besetting  sin.  *  *  We 
will  look  back  to  past  priyileges, — we  will 
remember  the  days  of  former  years.  Yes: 
We  met  with  thee,  O  God,  in  the  mornin? 
of  conyersion.  Thou  didst  seek  and  find 
us;  we  should  never  have  sought  aft;er 
thee.  And,  blessed  be  thy  name,  that  when 
we  have  forgotten  our  first  love,  thou  hast 
not  forgotten  thine.  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servants  hear.  Speak  by  judgments,  by 
mercies,  by  afflictions,  by  conscience;  speak 
till  we  remember  whence  we  have  fallen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works.  O  how 
sweet  the  recollection  of  former  communion, 
compared  with  the  bitterness  of  our  wan- 
derings from  God!  *  *  ♦  Afflicted 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  why  are  ye  silent 
on  the  holy  day?  Why  lift  ye  not  up  your 
voices  as  a  trumpet,  and  show  into  the 
house  of  Jacob  their  transgressions,  and 
the  house  of  Israel  their  sins!  *AhI  we 
cannot,  for  the  sentence  of  deposition  has 
gone  forth  against  us.  We  have  not  been 
sisted  before  an  earthly  tribunal, — our 
brethren  have  not  found  us  guilty, — we 
have  not  stood  abashed  before  the  church; 
but  the  court  of  heaven  met, — our  indict- 
ment was  served,— the  different  writs  in  it 


were  proven, — ^e  great  Judge  of  all  found 
us  guilty,  and  sentence  of  deposition, 
sine  die,  stands  registered  in  the  book  of  his 
remembrance.  And  many  a  tear  is  shed, 
many  a  prayer  is  offered  by  the  church  for 
us.  And  when  shall  the  progress  of  disease 
be  arrested?  When  shall  we  be  restored 
to  health?  When  shall  we  speak  again  to 
our  people  all  the  words  of  eternal  Ufe? 
Others  occupy  our  place, — ^they  dispense 
word  and  sacrament;  but  we  are  not  coun- 
ted worthy.  O  Lord,  were  we  not  called  to 
serve  thee?  Have  we  never  glorified  thy 
name?'  A  voice  from  heaven  might  lie 
heard  amid  the  solemn  stillness,  saying, 
*  No:  not  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  not 
as  you  pronused  to  do.  Review  your  past 
life;  looK  over  your  cold  sermons;  think  of 
your  reluctant  services;  flee  afresh  to  the 
blood  of  atonement;  wait  patiently  on  God, 
and  fret  not'  *  O  Lord,  we  have  heard  thy 
speech,  we  have  smarted  under  thy  roo, 
and  were  afraid:  O  Lord,  revive  thy  work 
in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of 
the  years  make  known;  in  wrath,  in  love, 
remember  mercy.  So  shall  we  yet  come 
into  thy  house,  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercy,  and  in  thy  fear  worship  toward  thy 
holy  temple.'  *  «  *  But  while  the 
people  of  God  engage  in  the  public  exer- 
cises of  his  grace,  some  have  an  en- 
trance abundantly  administered  to  them 
into  everlasting  rest  In  their  happy  ex- 
perience the  last  silent  Sabbath  has  taken 
its  flight  into  the  past  eternity.  Solemn 
and  still  is  the  silence  on  earth, — silent 
Sabbaths  are  unknown  in  heaven. 


^tttppitiQ^  of  f^t  Sanctuavs. 


RfiPEHTANCE  is  a  tear  dropped  from  the  Hope  soothes  under  sorrows,  supports 
eye  of  faith,  at  the  sight  of  a  bleeding  under  difficulties,  and  anticipates  under 
baviour. — G,  Clayton,  trials. — H,  F,  Burder, 


Wisdom  prepares  for  the  worst,  but  folly 
leaves  the  worst  for  that  day  when  it  comes. 
-^CeciL 

Sin  may  entangle  the  mind,  and  disorder 
the  affections,  and  yet  not  be  prevalent; 
but  when  it  hath  laid  hold  on  the  will,  it 
hath  the  mastery. — Dr.  Owen. 

We  cannot  begin  to  lead  a  holy  life,  till 
we  first  look  to  Christ  for  pardon  of  sin. — 
r.  Cbfc. 

Bepentance  is  the  greatest  honour  next 
to  innocence. — Jbid. 

Company  too  often  proves  a  blank  or  a 
l>lot — J.  Clayton^  Jun. 


A  good  conscience  is  a  perpetual  feast, 
but  a  guilty  conscience  embitters  every  en- 
joyment.— Ibid, 

Indiscriminate  censure,  is  not  the  spirit 
of  true  Christianity. — Ibid, 

In  all  worldly  joys  there  is  a  secret 
wound.  (Prov.  xiv.  10.) — Owen, 

Having  gotten  Christ,  it  is  not  possible 
to  keep  him  peaceably,  except  the  devii 
were  dead.  (1  Pet  v.  7,  8, 9.) — Rutherford. 

Here  is  ground  of  faith  and  hope  to  sin- 
ners, that  all  things  are  given  into  such  an 
able  hand,  who  is  the  power  of  God  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  of  God;  able  to  keep  things 
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that  the  Father  commits  to  him,  and  able 
to  keep  all  things  that  belieyers  commit  to 
him;  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  able  to 
help  at  the  last  extremity,  able  to  giye  out 
all  things  needful  for  our  various  circum- 
stances, and  able  to  do  far  above  all  that 
we  can  ask  or  think. — Ralph  Erskine 

He  that  lives  in  sin  and  expects  happi- 
ness hereafter,  is  like  him  that  soweth 
cockle  and  thinks  to  fill  his  bam  with 
wheat  or  barley.  (Luke  vi.  44;  GaL  vi. 
7,  8,)— -Bunyan. 

Christ  maintuns  a  little  grace  in  his 
children  amidst  many  strong  corruptions 
and  lusts:  grace  is  but  a  litUe  grain,  and 
yet  it  lives  wad  thrives;  it  is  an  abiding 


seed,  under  continual  influences  from  Christ. 
(John  iii.  5;  John  xiv.  19.) — CoU. 

Now,  I  have  found  by  experience,  that 
when  my  judgment  went  into  these  things, 
and  my  heart  has  not  felt  them,  they  have 
rather  made  me  ^iddy;  they  have  brought 
me  into,  some  giddy  step  or  another.  My 
brethren,  brain  religion  will  not  do,  and  I 
sometimes  tell  my  people,  that  brain  reli- 

Sion  breeds  a  brain  fever;  but  God  brings 
own  a  step,  and  so  we  are  brought  to  a 
proper  feeling  before  a  heart-searching 
Goo.  Don*t  you  be  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  truth  in  the  judgment;  if  any 
one  wants  to  persuade  you  so,  hold  such  a 
one  as  a  vagabond,  as  a  m^  who  wants  to 
deceive  you. — Gadsbtf, 


|)til|)tt  piti^tAti. 


Oliver  Heywood. 

Oliver  Heywood  one  of  the  Nonconform- 
ist ministers  who  were  oppressed  under  the 
government  of  the  Stuarts,  was  so  hotly 
persecuted  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  his 
family  and  take  shelter  in  concealment. 
One  wintry  morning  he  set  out  on  horse- 
back with  not  a  farthing  in  his  possession, 
and  not  a  notion  as  to  where  he  should  find 
a  refuge,  or  so  much  as  an  hour's  provision. 
Having  crept  along  by-ways  till  he  reached 
a  district  where  he  supposed  himself  un« 
known,  he  resolved  to  allow  his  horse  to 
go  whithersoever  he  chose;  and  the  animal 
having  towards  evening  turned  off  the 
road  m  the  direction  of  a  farm-house  at 
some  distance,  he  quietly  prepared  his  mind 
for  whatever  sort  of  reception  he  might 
meet  Calling  out  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  farm,  ne  said,  "  I  have  reason  to 
make  an  apology  for  giving  vou  this  trouble. 
My  horse,  as  well  as  myself,  stand  in  much 
need  of  refreshment  If  you  could  in  any  way 
make  it  convenient  to  give  the  animal  a 
little  hay  and  a  stand  under  cover,  and  to 
SkUow  myself  a  seat  through  the  night  at 
your  fireside,  I  have  a  hope  that  God  would 
reward  you,  though  I  have  not  means  to 
pay  you  for  your  trouble."  They  were 
surprised  at  his  address,  but  requested  him 
to  alight  The  master  led  away  the  horse 
to  the  stable,  and  the  mistress  conducted 
Mr.  Heywood  into  the  house,  invited  him 


to  be  seated,  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  began 
to  prepare  him  some  refireshment  He  told 
her  that  he  was  uneasy  to  see  her  concern- 
ing herself  on  his  account,  and  as  he  could 
not  pay  for  them,  did  not  expect  refresh- 
ment or  attentions;  but  he  was  assured  of 
welcome  to  any  accommodation  or  hon)i- 
tality  which  the  house  could  afford.  After 
supper,  the  master — ^who  had  returned  and 
had  shown  some  interest  in  Mr.  Hey  wood's 
conversation — asked  him  what  countryman 
he  was,  **  I  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire, '  said 
the  guest,  "  but  I  have  a  wife  and  family  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax."  «*  That  is 
a  town,  *  replied  the  farmer,  •*  which  I  have 
been  in;  and  some  years  ago  I  had  a  litlJe 
acquaintance  with  several  persons  there. 
Pray,  do  you  know  anything  of  one  Mr. 
Oliver  Heywood,  who  was  formerly  minis- 
ter of  a  chapel  not  fbx  from  Halifax,  but  is 
nt>w,  on  some  account  or  other,  forbidden 
to  preach?"  **  There  is,"  said  the  stranger, 
*'  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  talk  about  that 
man;  some  speak  well,  some  speak  any- 
thing that  is  bad  of  him;  for  my  own  part, 
I  can  say  little  in  his  favour."  "  I  believe," 
said  the  farmer,  *'  he  is  of  that  sect  which 
is  everywhere  spoken  against;  but  pray,  do 
you  know  him  personally?  and  what  is  it 
that  inclines  you  to  form  so  indifferent  an 
opinion  of  his  character?"  «*I  do  know 
something  of  him,"  replied  Mr  Heywood, 
"yet,  if  you  please,  I  would  rather  talk  on 
some  other  subject."    But  observing  that 
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the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  uneasy  at 
what  he  said,  and  appeared  to  feel  much  in- 
terest in  the  inquiry  which  had  been  started, 
he,  after  a  pause,  added,  **  I  am  myself  the 
poor  outcast  about  whom  you  spoke."  All 
was  then  surprise  and  loy,  ana  thankful- 
ness that  a  kind  providence  had  brought 
him  beneath  their  roof.  **  Mr.  Hey wo<kI,*' 
said  the  farmer,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
»nd  have  long  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
character  which  you  bear  as  a  minister.  I 
have  a  few  neighoours  who  love  the  gospel, 
if  you  will  g^ve  us  a  word  of  exhortation,  I 
will  run  and  acquaint  them.  Your  arrival 
here  is  not  known;  and  I  hope  we  should 
not  have  any  interuption.'*  Hr.  Heywood 
consented,  and,  with  much  fervoivr  and  en- 
largement, preached  to  a  small  congregation 
who  listened  with  no  common  joy.  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  a  collection  was  volun- 
tarily made  to  assist  the  worthy,  but  wan- 
dering and  houseless  minister. 

A  Sinner  an  Hundred  Years  Old. 

liUKE  Short,  when  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  heard  a  sermon  from  the  celebrated 
l^vel,  and  soon  after  went  to  America, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  received  no  immediate  impression  from 
Flavel's  sermon,  and  lived  in  carelessness 
«nd  sin  till  he  was  a  century  in  age.    He 


was  now  'a  sinner  an  hundred  years  old,' 
and,  to  all  appearance,  ready  to  *  die  ac- 
cursed.* But,  sitting  one  day  in  a  field,  he 
fell  into  a  busy  reflection  on  his  i>ast  Ufe; 
and,  recurring  to  the  events  of  his  youth, 
he  thought  of  having  heard  Mr.  Flavel 
preach,  and  vividly  recollected  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  sermon,  and  the  extraordinary 
earnestness  with  which  it  was  delivered. 
Starting  as  if  stung  by  an  adder,  he  in- 
stantly laboured  under  accusings  of  con- 
science, and  ran  from  thought  to  thought 
till  he  arrived  first  at  conviction  of  sin,  and 
next  at  an  apprehension  of  the  divine 
method  of  saving  the  guilty.  He  soon  after 
joined  a  Congregational  church  in  his 
vicinity,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth 
year  of  his  .age,  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
of  being  a  truly  converted  and  believine 
follower  of  the  Saviour.  Mr.  Flavel  had 
long  before  passed  to  his  heavenly  rest,  and 
could  not,  whOe  on  earth,  have  supposed 
that  his  living  voice  would  have  so  long 
continued  to  yield  its  echoes  as  an  instru- 
ment of  doing  good  to  a  wandering  sinner. 
Let  ministers  and  private  Christians,  who 
labour  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  their 
fellow-men,  'cast  their  bread  upon  the 
waters,'  in  full  faith  that,  though  they  lose 
sight  of  it  themselves,  '  it  shaJl  be  found 
after  many  days.' 


iFtienHls  Monitions  to  t^atents. 


The  Influence  of  Ejnd  Words. 

Were  I  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  am 
sore  I  would  -endeavour,  more  earnestly 
and  prayerfully,  to  dispense  all  around  me 
the  mfluence  of  kind  words.  They  cost 
but  little.  They  are  easily  uttered.  If 
we  will  but  accustom  ourselves  to  the  ut- 
terance of  them,  they  will  flow  as  naturally 
as  pure  streams  of  water  from  their  native 
hills;  and  like  these  streams,  tiiey  refresh 
and  gladden  the  earth  all  along  their  course. 
Who  has  not  a  thousand  times  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  a  kind  word  to  be  of  inestimable 
value?  Who  has  not  seen  the  sun  of  hope 
shine  through  a  shower  of  tears,  as  ne 
heard  the  kind  voice  of  some  one  whom  he 
loved,  whispering  words  of  tenderness  and 
aflTection?  A  kind  word  is  often  of  more 
value  to  the  invalid  than  all  the  nostrums 
of  the  materia  medica.  It  is  sometimes  al- 
most as  life  from  the  dead.  Then,  too,  how 
like  magic  it  allays  the  fever  of  the  soul, 
harassed  by  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  trials 


incident  to  manhood  and  womanhood.     It 
acts  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  con- 
ventional usages  of  society,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes,  are  unfavourable, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  free  utterance  of 
those  precious  words  which  exert  so  kindly 
an  influence.  It  may  not  be  so,  but  I  have 
scarcely  been  able,  at  times,  to  resist  the 
conviction  of  its  truth  When  I  have 
yielded  my  seat  in  a  crowded  omnibus  to 
a  lady  of  genteel  appearance,  and  exposed 
myself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  thunder- 
storm for  her  sake,  without  so  much  as  a 
glance,  still  less  a  word  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment, I  have  thought  it  must  be  true.  If 
such  is  the  fact,  it  were  certainly  better  to 
break  away  from  the  forms  of  genteel  life, 
at  least,  so  &r  as  these  words  of  civiUty 
and  kindness  are  concerned.  The  caprices 
of  fashion  should  not  be  allowed  to  control 
impUcitly  all  the  indices  by  which  the  heart 
reveals  what  is  going  on  within  it.  This 
world  is  not  so  fufi  of  the  fountains  of 
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happiness  that  we  can  afford  to  have  them 
dned  up  by  the  factitious  arrangements  of 
society. 

But  the  yalue  of  this  simple  specific, 
sufficiently  apparent  in  all  relations,  is  es- 
pecially marked  in  the  family.  The  whole 
domestic  economy  may  he  entirely  vitiated 
by  an  occasional  harsh  word  among  its 
members.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
utmost  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  speaking  kindly  and  affectionately, 
every  wheel  in  this  beautiftd  and  delicate 
machinery  moves  without  the  least  jar  or 
friction. 

All  this  may  be  sufficiently  apparent  to 
most  people  of  ordinary  discernment.  But 
I  apprehend  that  with  many  it  may  ad- 
mitted in  the  abstr^t.  but  denied  or  neg- 
lected in  its  practical  details.  Parents 
often  find  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  their 
children  for  any  considerable  infraction  of 
the  laws  of  kmdness  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  perhaps  pimish  them 
severely  for  it,  although  they  have  omitted 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children 
the  sentiment  of  this  philosophy  of  kind 
words.  In  most  lessons,  where  virtue  and 
ethics  are  concerned,  positive  precepts  are 
of  more  worth  than  negative  injunctions. 
If  I  tell  my  child  not  to  say  a  harsh  word 
to  his  sister,  for  it  is  very  wrong,  and 
makes  her  feel  unhappy,  I  give  him  good 
counsel,  it  is  true;  out  the  coimsel  were 
better  still,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  said,  "My 
son,  you  should  learn  to  speak  kindly  to 
your  sister  always;  for  it  makes  her  happy 
to  hear  you  speak  so." 

I  have  said  that  different  members  of  the 
family  should  form  the  habit  of  speaking 
kind  words.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  proposi- 
tion, and  to  add  to  it,  that  they  should  use 
these  words  frequently,  and  even  seek  oc- 
casions for  using  them.  Let  no  one  say 
that  this  sentiment,  reduced  to  practice, 
would  induce  a  want  of  sincerity,  and  that 
it  would  engender  hypocrisy.  To  speak 
frequently  otherwise  than  as  we  feel,  would 
have  this  tendency.  But  that  is  not  what 
I  am  pleading  for.  I  simply  ask,  that  the 
habit  be  formed  of  exhibiting  a  spirit  of 
tenderness  in  the  selection  of  words,  and 
in  the  tones  of  voice  with  which  they  are 
uttered.  There  is  among  many  persons  of 
mature  years,  an  inexhaustible  front  of 
kind  feeling  and  affection — all  that  could 
be  desired  in  the  bosom  of  the  family — 
which,  nevertheless,  almost  never  finds  any 
outlet.  It  is  there,  and  that  is  well;  though 
it  were  better  if  it  could  be  expressed  in 
words.  It  is  said,  that  "actions  speak 
louder  than  words."  Perhaps  they  do.  They 
have  a    voice  of   thunder  sometimes,    it 


cannot  be  denied.  But  if  they  speak  louder, 
they  are  not  always  more  erateful,  me- 
thinks.  The  value  of  an  article  is  not  in- 
variably dependant  upon  the  volume  of 
vmce  with  which  it  is  uttered.  The  "  still, 
small  voice"  that  spoke  to  the  seer  of  Israel, 
was  more  significant  and  more  precious 
to  him  than  me  blast  of  the  north  wind. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  as  words  are  ootdy 
the  indices  of  ideas,  and  those  who  are  dear 
to  us  are  perfectly  assured  of  our  kindness, 
and  love,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  lepe- 
tition  of  these  indices.  Grant  for  a  m<»nent, 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  in  the 
case.  If  there  is  but  a  probalnJity  that 
their  occasional  use  will  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  our  friends,  certainly,  as  the  cost  of 
them  is  so  trifling,  they  ought  not  to  be 
suppressed.  But  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
they  are  not,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  ab- 
solutely necessary.  It  does  not  follow,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  because  we  loved 
a  person  tenderly  and  ardently,  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  that  we  love  him  as  ten- 
derly and  ardently  now.  And  when  the 
husband  leads  the  object  o£  his  choice  to 
the  altar,  and  convinces  her,  by  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  affections  of  the  heart 
are  expressed,  that  she  is  as  dear  to  him 
as  his  own  life,  and  that  she  occupies  the 
place  in  his  heart  next  to  God,  it  does  not 
certainly  follow  that  he  will  always  love 
thus.  There  is  a  strong  probability,  it  is 
true;  but  there  is  no  absolute  certain^. 
There  is  a  mighty  power  in  those  worcfe, 
once  pronounced  so  often,  and  with  so  much 
fervour,  "I  love  you."  But  when  they 
fail  to  be  used,  and  the  other  multiform  ex- 
pressions of  love  become  fewer  and  fewer, 
until  they  almost  entirely  cease,  if  a  change 
gradually  comes  over  the  spirit  of  tluit 
wife,  is  it  at  all  wonderftd?  Is  it  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  result  perfectly  natural 
and  philosophical  ?  I  think  so.  If,  by  the 
allotments  of  a  wise  Providence,  the  man's 
physical  system  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
catalepsy,  and  he  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion year  after  year,  unable  to  utter  a  word 
or  exhibit  any  signs  of  consciousness,  while 
his  friends  hiad  reason  to  believe  the  opera- 
tions of  his  intellect  were  undisturbed  and 
as  vigorous  as  ever,  the  case  would  be  far 
different.  But  to  know  that  his  heart  has 
the  same  avenues  of  communication  with 
the  outward  world  as  in  former  years,  and 
that  through  those  avenues  no  nUs  such  as 
once  flowed  so  freely  from  them  may  issue 
to  gladden  another  heart — so  closely  con- 
nected with  it — ^that  is  hard  to  bear.  It  is 
hard  to  bear,  whichever  Ae  suffering  party 
may  be — whether  a  husband  or  wife,  a 
brother  or  sister,  a  son  or  daughter,  a  father 
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or  motlier.  And  it  should  not  be  so.  What 
if  it  should  seem  to  us  that  our  firiend — ^the 
dearest  on  earth,  perhaps— expects  none  of 
these  words  of  tenderness,  lomcs  for  none 
of  them,  scarcely  considers  himself  enti- 
tled to  them?  Shall  we  therefore  deny 
them?  Shall  we  refuse  to  scatter  a  few 
seeds  which  cost  us  nothing,  and  which 
we  know  will  spring  up  and  yield  the 
fruits  of  gladness  along  the  pathway  of 
that  friend  ? 

There  is  a  vast  responsibility  resting 
upon  every  parent,  and  eJ5)eeially  upon 
eyery  Christian  parent,  in  this  matter.  The 
&ther  and  mother  not  only  have  power, 
by  their  example,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  love  mto  the  entire  family  circle 
which  shall  exhibit  itself  in  corresponding 
words,  but  they  can  c(mtribute  greatlv  to 
form  and  foster  this  spirit  in  their  children, 
in  the  green  and  tender  period  of  childhood 
and  early  youth.  They  can  teach  them 
how  to  employ  kind  words,  so  that  in  time 
they  would  become  their  habitual  mode  of 
expression.  Words  have  an  efiect  on  the 
individual  who  utters  them,  as  well  as  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  If  a 
person  is  angry,  and  speaks  angrily,  his 
language  will  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Bo  if  a 
chiM  is  assiduouslv  taught  early  to  speak 
in  words  only  of  kindness,  those  very 
words  will  induce  a  kind  and  tender  spirit. 

There  are  a  great  many  parents  who  re- 
gard those  little  acts  of  politeness  which 
are  accounted  proper  from  members  of  one 
fiunily,  to  those  of  another,  as  entirely 
supemuous  among  members  of  the  same 
fiimily.  But  I  do  not  so  regard  them — cer- 
tainly the  most  of  them.  I  see  not,  for 
instance,  why  those  who  assemble  at  the 
break&st-table  from  different  apartments 
in  the  same  house,  should  not  say  as  hearty 
a  **good  morning"  to  each  other,  as  those 
who,  not  connected  by  family  ties,  meet 
accidentally  in  the  street,  or  at  each  others' 
dwellings.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  civi- 
lities should  not  be  observed  oy  aU  the 
members  of  the  family,  young  and  old,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  I  can  percieye  abundant 
reason  why  they  should  be  observed.  To 
use  them  habitually  is  to  draw  the  cords  of 
We  doser  around  the  family'  circle ;  and 
no  agency  that  will  accomplish  this  is  to 
be  despised  or  lightly  esteemed. 

I  have  written  more  at  length  on  this 
topic  than  many  will  think  it  demands. 
But  for  years  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  I  can- 
not resist  the  conviction  that  it  should  oo- 
cnpy  a  higher  place  in  the  Christian  family 
than,  is  too  frequently  assigned  to  it. 


"Xoihfir.IwiUgo." 

(From  the  New  Sa^*8  Magazine.) 

Some  years  since,  a  fine  young  man,  the 
only  son  oi  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
yyidow,  on  becoming  of  age,  and  receiving 
his  xmtrimony,  entered  into  company,  and 
indulged  in  the  dissipation  of  eenteel 
society.  Her  watchful  eye  saw  his  danger, 
pointed  out  its  tendency  to  ruin  body  and 
soul,  and  used  every  argument,  persuasion, 
and  entreaty  in  vam.  One  day,  she  learned 
he  was  to  dine  with  a  large  and  joyful 
parhr,  and  she  spent  the  forenoon  in  per- 
suading him  to  relinquish  it,  but  all  in  vain. 
"Mother,  I  yyill  go!"  "Then,  John,  I  will 
retire  to  iny  closet,  and  pray  for  you,  till  I 
see  your  mce  again."  He  went  to  the 
party,  but  could  find  no  enjoyment;  the 
thought  of  his  mother  being  on  her  knees, 
wrestling  with  Gk)d  in  prayer  for  him, 
formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  scene  before 
him,  that  he  slipped  away — found  his 
mother  in  the  act  of  prayer — ^knelt  down 
by  her — ^fell  on  her  neck — and,  from  that 
day,  became  the  delight  of  his  pious 
mother's  heart,  '  a  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning.'  A  religious  parent's  prayers  are 
never  dOfered  in  vain. 

Formation  of  Character. 

The  education  of  the  human  mind  com- 
mences in  the  cradle;  and  the  impressions 
received  there  frequently  exert  their  in- 
fluence through  the  whole  of  life.  Princi- 
ples which  take  the  deepest  root,  are  those 
implanted  during  the  seasons  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  The  young  pupil 
takes  early  lessons  from  every  thing  around 
him ;  his  character  and  habits  are  forming 
before  he  has  any  consciousness  of  his  re€i- 
soning  powers.  The  grand  principles  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  actuated,  are  always 
formed  according  to  tiie  customs  and  the 
principles  prevalent  in  the  country  or 
mtimate  connexion  where  he  is  placed, 
until 

"What  softer  nature  starts  at  with  affright 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right" 

Good  Advice. 

The  celebrated  Grotiuis,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  the  world  ever  knew,  was 
in  his  last  illness  attended  by  a  friend, 
who  desired  him,  in  his  great  wisdom 
and  learning,  to  give  him  a  short  direction 
how  to  lead  nis  lue  to  the  best  advantage : 
to  whom  he  only  said.  Be  sebious  ! 
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ftueen  Elizabeth. 

QuBBN  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  literary  ladies  of  the  age  in 
which  she  liyed,  excelling  even  Lady  Jane 
Grej,  and  the  celebrated  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  She  was  familiar,  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  with  Latin  and  Gr.eek ;  and, 
like  her  royal  predecessor,  Alfred  the  Great, 
she  made  a  complete  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  Boethius  s  Greek  *  Consolations  of 
Philosophy.'  Her  most  amiable  pursuits 
as  a  student,  however,  appeared  from  a 
memorial,  under  her  own  hand,  of  how  she 
passed  the  period  of  her  imprisoment  at 
Woodstock,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Muy.  On  a  blank  page  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment which  she  then  used,  and  which  is 
still  preserved,  are  written,  in  her  beautiful 
aut(»graph,  the  following  words:  **Iwalk 
many  times  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  holy 
Scripture,  where  I  pluck  up  goodly  senten- 
ces by  pruning,  eat  them  by  readmg,  chew 
^em  by  musing,  and  lay  them  up  at  length 
in  the  hi|;h  seat  of  memory,  that,  having 
tasted  their  sweetness,  I  may  the  less  per- 
ceive the  bitterness  of  this  miserable  life." 

Adversity,  which  swept  over  the  early 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  womanhooa, 
was  all  the  more  acute  that  she  occupied 
the  rank  of  a  princess,  and  had  been  bom 
to  fill  a  throne.    Well  was  it  for  the  peace 


of  her  heart,  and  even  for  her  bodily  health, 
that  she  had  acquired  a  capacity  for  the  en- 
joyments of  literature,  and  especially  a 
relish  for  the  pure  pleasures  of  studyin?  the 
word  of  God.  Little  do  women  of  high  or 
low  station  ima^^ine  how  vast  are  the  re- 
sources for  happmess  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  particularly  of  acquaintance  with  the 
livin?  oracles  of  truth;  else  the  low  tone  of 
female  education  which  generally  charac- 
terises our  land  would  soon  cease  to  exist, 
and  every  girl  ^ould  be  familiar  with  her 
Bible,  and  at  least  as  many  of  the  fair  sex 
as  of  the  other  would  become  candidates  for 
knowing  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Athens, 
and  the  words  of  eternal  life  written  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  in  the  original  Greek. 

Daily  Devotion. 

I  WOULD  persuade  myself  that  all  my  read- 
ers will  daily  set  apart  some  time  to  think 
on  Him  who  gave  us  power  to  think:  He 
was  the  Author,  and  he  should  be  the  object 
of  our  faculties.  Beginning  and  closing  the 
day  with  devotion,  we  shall  better  fill  up 
the  intermediate  spaces.  Each  line  of  our 
behaviour  will  terminate  in  God,  as  the 
centre  of  oiur  actions.  Our  lives,  all  of  a 
piece,  will  constitute  one  regular  whole,  to 
which  each  part  will  bear  a  necessary  rela- 
tion and  correspondence,  without  any  bro- 
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ken  and  dbjointed  schemes,  indmendent  of 
this  grand  end,  pleasing  God.  And  whUe 
we  have  this  one  point  in  yiew,  whatever 
variety  there  may  oe  in  our  actions,  there 
will  be  an  aniforraitv  too,  which  constitutes 
the  beauty  of  life,  just  as  it  does  of  every 
thing  else,  an  uniformity  without  beinff  duU 
or  Odious,  and  a  variety  without  being 
wild  or  irregular.  How  would  this  settle 
the  ferment  of  our  youthful  passions,  and 
sweeten  the  last  dregs  of  our  advanced  age  I 
How  would  this  make  our  lives  yield  the 
calmest  satisfaction,  as  some  flowers  shed 
the  most  fragrant  odours  just  at  the  close  of 
the  day!  And  perhaps  there  is  not  better 
method  to  prevent  a  deadness  and  flatness 
of  spirits  from  succeeding,  when  the  brisk- 
ness of  your  passions  goes  off  than  to  acquire 
an  early  taste  for  those  spiritual  delights, 
whose  leaf  withers  not,  and  whose  verdure 
remains  in  the  winter  of  our  days. 

Friendship. 

1.  Proud  and  contemptuous  behaviour 
frights  away  friendship,  and  makes  it  stand 
off  in  dislike  and  aversion.  Friendship, 
though  not  nice  and  exceptions,  yet  must 
not  be  coarsely  treated,  nor  used  with  dis- 
tance or  disdam.  2.  Friendship,  to  make 
it  true,  must  have  beauty,  as  well  as 
strength— charms  to  endear,  as  well  as 
power  to  supply.  3.  Another  advantage  of 
friendship  is  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
good  advice.    It  is  dangerous  relying  upon 


our  own  opinion.  Affection  is  apt  to  cor- 
rupt the  judgment,  and  men,  like  false 
l^lasses,  generally  represent  their  complex- 
ion better  than  nature  has  made  it;  and  as 
they  are  likely  to  oyerflounsh  their  own 
case,  so  their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  dis- 
covered. 4.  Friendship  is  not  confined  to  the 
consulting  part,  it  comes  in  likewise  at  the 
execution.  Some  cas6s  are  sonice  that  a  man 
cannot  appear  in  them  himself  but  must 
leave  the  soliciting  wholly  to  his  friend. 
For  the  purpose,  a  man  cannot  recommend 
himself  without  vanity,  nor  ask  many  times 
without  uneasiness.  But  a  kind  proxy  will 
do  justice  to  his  merits,  relieve  his  modesty,  . 
and  effect  his  business;  and  all  without 
trouble,  blushing,  or  imputation  5.  Friend- 
ship is  one  of  Uiose  few  thin&;s  which  are 
the  better  for  wearing  Alfmorisus  the  - 
Wise,  king  of  Arragon,  tells  us.  that  all 
the  acquisitions^  and  pursuits  of  men,  ex- 
cepting four,  were  but  baubles — ^namely, 
old  wood  to  bum,  old  wine  to  drink,  old 
books  to  read,  and  old  friends  to  converse 
with.  6.  There  is  nothing  so  agreeable  to 
nature,  or  so  convenient  to  our  aflairs, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  as 
friendship.— Cicero.  7.  A  man  has  not  every 
thin^  growing  upon  his  own  soil,  and  there- 
fore is  willing  to  barter  with  his  neighbour.  8. 
Friendship  improves  happiness,  and  abates 
nusery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  di- 
viding of  our  eriefl— 53icero.  9.  Friend- 
ship IS  composed  of  a  single  soul  inhabiting 
a  pair  of  bodies. — ^Aristotle.  Pearls  of 
Great  Price,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Elmes. 


Si&f>f>af^^»t^00l  ^reasnrs. 


Helps  to  Training— Precepts. 

**  Remember  that  the  soul  of  a  child  is  a 

Seen,  and  not  a  withering  thing;  that  it 
th  bud  and  blossom  in  itself,  as  well  as  the 
canker  and  the  worm.  As  it  is  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  that  developes  the 
withering  disease  of  the  plant;  so  it  is  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  which  you  surround 
the  child's  soul  that  must  bring  out  the 
flower  and  the  fruits,  the  mildew  or  the 
blight.  Light  and  warmth  are  the  two 
great  agents  in  the  natural  world;  intelli- 
gence and  love  are  those  of  the  moral 
world.  The  warmth  of  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness is  Love — the  frost  that  chills  is  sel- 
fishness and  want  of  sympathy. 

Recollect  that  you  have  to  do  with  mtW 
— ^with  the  immortal  part  of  man:  that 
whatever  you  do,  or  fail  to  do,  stretches  into 
eternity:    that,    through    the    mind    you 


operate  on  the  spirit;  and  thus  your  deeds 
are  immortal  as  the  spirit  upon  which  you 
act  As  mind  only  can  act  on  mind;  so 
spirit  can  only  act  on  spirit.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  teacher  having  vital  re- 
ligion in  the  heart — hence  the  influence  of 
the  spirit.  If  anything  can  disnify  the  office 
of  the  teacher,  it  is  these  reflections. 

As  the  brain  is  the  organ  by  which  the 
soul  holds  converse  and  connection  with 
the  •  outward  and  visible'  world;  so  the 
mind  is  the  power  by  which  it  holds  *  mys- 
terious converse '  with  the  world  of  spirits. 
Conscientiousness,  reason,  and  principle,  are 
the  attributes  of  the  soul;  those  of  the  mind, 
perception,  conception,  and  understanding. 
Hence  the  importance  of  moral,  rather  than 
intellectual  instruction. 

How  beautiful  and  lovely  is  the  confiding 
faith  of  a  little  one.  Behold  a  little  darling 
'  applying  to  his  ear  the  convolutions  of  a 
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smooth -li^^  shell.'  He  deems  he  hears 
the  marmarinffs  of  the  distant  sea:  with 
what  rapture  does  he  listen — how  his  little 
eyes  gleam  on  3roa  in  surprise  and  wonder; 
how  delightful  is  faith  to  him — ^so  glad,  so 
joyous,  receiyes  he  the  tidings  of  the  unseen 
world.  Call  this  not  credulity;  but  a  divi- 
nity that  stirs  within  us  the  longings  of 
the  soul  for  its  native  home.  OhI  damp 
not  this  pure  faith,  but  use  it  as  one  of  the 
first  instruments  of  teaching. 

Liet  a  child  know,  from  the  earliest  period, 
that  he  is  to  be  a  man;  but  do  not  attempt 
to  make  a  man  of  him  before  his  time.  If 
you  do,  you  will  have  to  work  against 
nature.  His  feelings,  his  sympathies,  are 
your  great  principles  of  action.  That  water 
of  love  which  overflows  his  eyes  when  you 
chide,  or  when  you  sorrow,  speaks  of  the 
freshness  of  his  soul's  fount.  Then,  choke 
it  not  up  with  the  dry  lumber  of  grammar 
and  matnematics  too  soon.  Nature  first  de- 
▼elopes  the  feelings:  it  is  yours  first  to  re- 
strain, to  cultivate,  to  train  them.  A  child 
cries  the  moment  he  is  bom;  he  soon  smiles 
in  your  face,  and  shows  that  he  is  a  divided 
being,  between  joy  and  sorrow.  Associate 
with  the  former,  all  that  is  morally  lovely; 
and  with  the  other,  moral  deformity  in  its 
most  gorgtm  fiice." — Mother* 8  Mag, 


Industry. 

A  NOBLB  heart  will  disdain  to  subsist  like 
a  drone  upon  honey  gathered  by  others'  la- 
bour, like  a  vermin  to  filch  its  food  out  of 
the  public  granary,  or  like  a  shark  to  prey 
upon  the  lesser  fry;  but  will  rather  outdo 
his  private  obligations  to  other  men's  care 
and  toil,  by  considerable  service  and  bene- 
ficence to  me  public;  for  there  is  no  calling 
of  any  sort  from  the  sceptre  to  the  spade,, 
the  management  whereof  with  any  good 
success,  any  credit,  any  satisfaction,  doth 
not  demand  much  work  of  the  head,  or  of 
the  hands,  or  of  both.  Is  a  man  a  governor, 
or  a  superior  in  any  capacity,  what  is  he 
but  a  public  servant  doomed  to  continual 
labor,  hired  for  the  wages  of  respect  and 
pomp  to  wait  on  his  people;  and  he  will 
find  that  to  wield  power  innocently,  to  bran- 
dish the  sword  of  justice  discreetly  and 
worthily,  for  the  maintainance  of  right  and 
encouragement  of  virtue,  for  the  suppression 
of  injury  and  correction  of  vice,  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  skill  and  slight  care;  and  he 
that  is  obliged  to  purvey  for  so  many,  and 
so  to  abound  in  good  works,  how  can  he 
want  business?  how  can  he  pretend  to  a 
writ  of  ease? — Barrow. 


-Hj>I<tt^ 


IDsitis  ?|ottr0. 


Sir  Jobn  Mason. 

SiH  John  Mason  upon  his  death  bed,  said 
"  I  haye  lived  to  see  five  sovereigns  upon 
the  throne  of  Britain,  and  have  been  privv- 
counsellor  to  four  of  them ;  I  have  seen  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  have  been  present  at  most  state 
transactions  for  the  last  thirty  ^ears,  and 
I  have  learned  from  the  ex^nence  of  so 
many  years,  that  seriousness  is  the  greatest 
wisdom,  temperance  the  best  physic,  and  a 
ffood  conscience  the  best  estate.  And,  were 
I  to  live  again,  I  would  change  the  court 
for  a  cloister,  my  privy-counsellor's  bustle 
for  a  hermit's  retirement,  the  whole  life  I 
have  lived  in  the  palace,  for  an  hour's  en- 
joyment of  God  in  the  chapel  All  things 
now  forsake  me,  except  my  God,  my  duty, 
and  my  prayer." 

Doctor  Oliver. 

Dr.  OuvEB,  the  celebrated  Bath  physician, 
had  bc»n  a  very  inveterate  infidel,  till 
within  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Lady 


Huntingdon  coming  to  see  him  about  two 
days  before  he  died,  he  lamented  not  only 
his  past  infidelity,  but,  the  zeal  and  success 
with  which  he  had  infected  the  minds  of 
others;  "O,  that  1  could  undo  the  mischief 
I  have  done.  1  was  more  ardent  (said  he) 
to  poison  people  with  the  principles  of  ir- 
rehgion  and  unbelief,  than  almost  any 
christian  can  be  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.*'  "Cheer  up,  (answered  Lady 
Huntingdon)  Jesus,  the  great  sacrifice  for 
sin,  atoned  for  the  sin  against  the  second 
table,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first."  "God 
(replied  he)  certainly  can,  but  I  fear  he 
never  will  pardon  such  a  wretch  as  I." 
"  You  may  fear  it  at  present  (rejoined  she) 
but  you  and  I  shall  most  certainly  meet 
each  other  in  heaven."  The  doctor  then 
said,  "  O  Woman,  great  is  thy  £uth.  My 
fiuth  cannot  believe  that  I  shall  ever  lie 
there."  Soon  after  this  the  Lord  lifted  up 
the  light  of  his  countenance  on  Dr.  Oliver's 
soul,  he  lay  the  rest  of  his  time  triumphing^ 
and  praising  free  gpntce,  and  went  off  at 
last  quite  happy. 
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Br.  Tonng. 

Dr.  Cotton,  who  was  intimate  with  him« 
paid  him  a  visit  about  a  fortnight  before  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  ilhiess.  The  old 
man  was  then  in  perfect  health — ^the  anti- 
quity of  his  person — ^the  gravity  of  his  ut- 
terance, and  the  earnestness  wiu  which  he 
discoursed  about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the 
doctor's  eye,  the  appearance  of  a  prophet. 
They  had  been  dehvering  their  sentiments 
upon  Newton's  prophecies,  when  Young 
closed  the  conference  thus — **My  friend. 


there  are  two  ccmsiderations  upon  which 
my  faith  in  Christ  is  built,  as  upon  a  rock. 

1.  The  fall  of  man — the  re^mption  of 
man,  and  the  resurrection  of  man.  The 
three  cardinal  articles  of  our  religion,  are 
such  as  human  ingenuity  could  never  have 
invented;   therefore,  they  must  be  divine." 

2.  The  other  argument  is  this,  "If  the 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled,  (of  which 
there  is  abundant  demonstration,)  tiie  scrip- 
tures must  be  the  word  of  Gk>d;  and  if  the 
scriptures  is  the  word  of  God,  Christianity 
must  be  true." 


|l0etr9. 


Tou  ask  me  how  I  live. 

LiTing  Friendly,  feeling  friendly. 

Acting  fairly  to  all  men; 
Seeking  to  do  that  to  others 

They  may  do  to  me  again- 
Hating  no  man,  scorning  no  man, 

Wronging  none  bv  word  or  deed; 
But  forbearmg,  soothing,  serving, 

Thus  I  live — and  this  my  creed. 

Harsh  condemning,  fierce  contemning, 

Is  of  little  Christian  use. 
One  soft  word  of  kindiv  neace 

Is  worth  a  torrent  of  abuse; 
Calling  things  bad,  calling  men  bad, 

Ad(&  but  darkness  to  their  night. 
If  thou  wouldst  improve  th^  brother 

Let  thy  goodness  be  his  bght 

I  have  felt  and  known  how  bitter 
Human  coldness  makes  the  world, 

Ev'ry  bosom  round  me  frozen, 
Not  an  eye  with  pity  pearFd: 


Still  mv  heart  with  kindness  teeming 
Glads  when  other  hearts  are  glad. 

And  my  e^es  a  tear  drop  findeth 
At  the  sight  of  others  sad. 

Ah!  be  kind — ^life  hath  no  secret 

For  our  happiness  like  this; 
Kindly  hearts  are  seldom  sad  ones, 

Blessing  ever  bringeth  bliss; 
Lend  a  helping  hand  to  others. 

Smile  tho*  sJl  the  world  should  frown; 
Man  is  man,  we  all  are  brothers. 

Black  or  white  or  red  or  brown. 

Man  is  man  through  all  gradations; 

Little  recks  it  where  he  stands. 
How  divided  into  nations. 

Scattered  over  many  lands; 
Man  is  man  by  form  and  feature, 

Man  by  vice  and  virtue  too, 
Man  in  iQl  one  common  nature 

Speaks  and  binds  us  brothers  true. 


Ztm^tvamt  ^tH>0tatt. 


Oettiiig  Sober. 

A  MAN  in  Norridgewock,  Maine,  applied  to 
a  magistrate  lately  for  permission  to  be  put 
in  a  gaol  for  a  few  days.  He  said  he  had 
been  tipsy  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
should  DO  so  for  as  long  a  time  to  come  if  he 
were  not  prevented.  The  justice  introduced 
him  to  the  goaler  who  locked  him  up  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Tuesday  he  came  out  a 
very  sober-looking  man. — AMMrican  Paper. 


EflfectsofDrinkiiig. 

WiNB,  and  other  physical  exhilarants, 
during  the  treacherous  truce  to  wretched- 
ness  which  they  afibrd,  dilapidate  the 
structure,  and  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion of  happiness.  No  man,  perhaps,  was 
ever  completel v  miserable  untu  after  he  had 
fled  to  alcohol  for  consolation.  The  habit 
of  vinous  indulgence  is  not  more  pernicious, 
than  it  is  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  its 
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hold,  when  it  has  once  fastened  itself  upon 
the  constitntion.  It  is  not  to  be  conquered 
by  half  measures.  No  compromise  with  it 
is  allowable.  The  victory  oyer  it,  in  order 
to  be  permanent,  mmst  be  perf^t  As  long 
as  their  lurks  a  relic  of  it  in  the  frame, 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  relapse  of 
this  moral  malady,  from  which  there  seldom 
is,  as  from  physical  disorders,  a  gradual  con- 
▼alesoence.  The  cure,  if  at  all,  must  be 
effected  at  once;  cutting  and  pruning  will  do 
no  good:  avail  short  of  absolute  extirpation. 
The  man  who  has  been  the  slave  of  intemper- 
ance, must  renounce  her  altogether,  or  she 
will  insensibly  re-assume  her  despotic  power. 
With  such  a  mistress,  if  he  seriously  mean 
to  discard  her,  he  should  indulge  himself  in 
no  dalliance  or  delay.  He  must  not  allow 
his  lips  to  taste  of  her  former  fascination. 
Webb,  the  noted  pedestrian,  who  was  re- 
markable for  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind,  lived  wholly  upon  water  for  his  drink. 
He  was  one  day  recommending  his  regimen 
to  one  of  his  friends  who  loved  wine,  and 
urged  him  with  great  earnestness  to  quit  a 
course  of  luxury  by  which  his  health  and 
intellects  would  equally  be  destroyed. 
The  gentleman  appeared  convinced,  and 
told  him,  **  that  he  would  conform  to  his 
<M)ansel,  and  though  he  could  not  change  his 
coarse  of  life  at  once,  he  would  leave  oft 
strong  liquors  by  degrees."  "By  degrees!" 
says  the  other  vnth  indignation,  "if  you 
should  unhappily  fall  into  the  fire,  would 
on  caution  your  servant  to  pull  you  out  by 


Indian  Determination. 

A  MiBSiONABY,  at  a  town  on  the  river 
Thames,  in  Upper  Canada,  had  induced  the 
Indians  to  give  up  drinking  the  fire  water. 
On  hearing  that  they  had  refrained  from 
tasting  i^  the  trader  vnth  whom  they 
generally  dealt  became  very  angry  Bfe 
went  to  them  with  a  bottle  in  his  pocket, 
and  reasoned  with  them  on  their  stupidity. 
He  held  up  the  bottle  before  them,  poured 
out  a  glass  of  it,  tried  them  one  by  one  to 
taste  it,  and  used  all  the  arts  he  could  com- 
mand to  get  them  to  do  so,  but  vrithout 
success.  "Well,  then,"  said  he,  "when 
the  missionary's  back  is  about,  (for  the 
missionary  was  going  to  leave  a  short  time 
after  it,)  when  the  missionary's  back  is 
about,  you'll  be  at  your  old  trade  again;" 
and  seeing  no  further  reasoning  of  any 
avail,  with  that  he  left.  The  missionary 
did  leave,  and  soon  after  this  fire-water 
dealer  got  hold  of  four  of  these  men,  and, 
taking   them    to   his    own    house,   went 


through  all  his  arts  of  entreaty  to  get 
them  to  taste;  but  no.  "Well,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "if  I  can't  get  them  to  drink  it 
before  me,  I'U  go  and  place  a  keg  in  the 
track  thejr  have  to  fp  through  the  woods; 
they'll  drink  it  privately  among  them- 
selves, and  I'll  soon  get  a  visit  finom  them 
after  they  do  so."  He  lost  no  time  in 
carrying  out  his  plan.  The  keg  was  placed 
in  the  path,  and  by-and-by  me  men  set 
out  through  the  woods,  one  after  the  other, 
for  the  foot  paths  there  do  not  admit  of  their 
going  two  abreast.  They  had  not  gone 
far  when  they  came  upon  the  keg,  and  the 
first  who  md  so  exclaimed,  "Oh!  my 
friends,  the  devil  is  here !"  The  second  who 
came  up  rejoined,  "Oh I  yes,  for  me  smell 
him !"  The  third,  shaking  it  vrith  his  foot, 
said,  "  Oh!  yes,  for  me  hear  him,  tool"  and 
the  fourth,  having  more  nerve  than  any  of 
them,  gave  ^e  keg  a  kick  with  his  root, 
and  knocked  it  down  the  hill,  and  the  four 
marched  off  like  brave  warriors  after 
having  vanquished  their  enemy. — Jbnef, 
the  Indian  Chief. 


A  Criterion. 

A  MAN  of  much  travel  and  observation 
and  of  eminent  genius,  the  celebrated 
Goldsmith,  nearly  a  century  ago,  penned 
the  following  remarks: — "In  the  towns 
and  countries  I  have  seen,  I  never  saw  a 
city  or  village  yet,  whose  miseries  were 
not  in  proportion  to  ihe  number  of  its  public- 
houses.  In  Rotterdam  you  may  go  through 
eight  or  ten  streets  without  finding  a 
public-house.  In  Antwerp  almost  every 
second  house  seemed  an  ale-house.  In  the 
one  city  all  wears  the  appearance  of  hap- 
piness and  affluence — in  the  other, ." 

We  need  not  proceed  vrith  the  description. 


A  Pointed  Blow. 

An  invalid  sent  for  a  physician,  the  late 
Dr.  Wheelman;  and  luter  detaining  him 
for  some  time  with  a  description  of  his 
pains,  aches,  &c.,  he  thus  summed  up : — 
"Now,  Doctor,  you  have  humbugged  me 
long  enough  with  your  good-for-nothing 
pills  and  worthless  syrups;  they  don't 
touch  the  real  difficulty.  I  vrish  you  to 
strike  the  cause  of  my  ailment,  if  it  is  in 
your  power  to  reach  it."  "It  shall  be 
done,"  "said  the  Doctor,"  at  the  same 
time  lifting  his  cane,  and  demolishing  a 
decanter  of  gin  that  stood  upon  the  side- 
board! 
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Vaxittitn. 


Truth. — ^Tmth  will  ever  be  unpalatable 
to  those  who  are  determined  not  to  relin- 

aaish  error,  but  can  nevei^  give  oflFence  to 
le  honest  and  well-meaning:  for  the  plain- 
dealing  remonstrances  of  a  friend  differ  as 
widely  from  the  rancour  of  an  enem  j,  as 
the  friendly  probe  of  a  sureeon  from  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin. — E,  W.  Montagu. 

^GEB. — To  be  angry  about  trifles  is 
mean  and  childish;  to  rage  and  be  furious 
is  brutish;  and  to  maintain  perpetual  wrath 
is  akin  to  the  practice  and  temper  of  devils; 
but  to  prevent  and  suppress  rising  resent- 
ment is  wise  and  glorious,  is  manly  and 
divine. 

Maxim. — ^If  we  are  good,  example  is  the 
best  lustre  of  virtue;  and  if  we  are  bad, 
shame  is  the  best  step  to  amendment 

Though  sometimes  small  evils,  like  in- 
visible insects,  inflict  great  pain,  yet  the 
chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not  suffering 
trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  cultiva- 
ting an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures, 
since  very  few  great  ones,  alas  I  are  let  on 
long  leases. — Sharp, 

BiCHBS. — He  that  is  proud  of  his  riches 
}s  a  fooL  For  if  he  be  exalted  above  his 
neighbour  because  he  hath  more  ^old,  how 
much  inferior  is  he  to  a  gold  mine?  how 
much  is  he  to  give  place  to  a  chain  of 
pearls  or  a  knot  of  diamonds? — ^for  cer- 
taiidy  tiiat  hath  the  greatest  excellence 
from  whence  he  deriyes  all  his  pre-eminence 
above  his  neighbour.— Jiercjwy  Taylor, 

Infidelity. — Avowed  infidelit^r  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  the  result  of  diligent  inquiry, 
or  accurate  research,  but  the  entire  accom- 
paniment of  corrupt  principles,  a  depraved 
heart,  and  a  vicious  life. 

Idleness. — The  worst  vices  springing 
from  the  worst  principles,  the  excesses  of 
the  libertine,  and  the  outrages  of  the  plun- 
derer, usually  take  their  rise  from  early  and 
unsubdued  idleness. 

On  Peayee.— It  is  the  voice  of  the  needy 
to  him  who  alone  can  relieve  them.  It  is 
the  cry  of  the  sinftd,  to  him  who  alone  can 
pardon  them.  It  is  not  eloquence,  but 
earnestness.  It  is  not  fine  words,  nor 
flowing  periods;  but  it  is  a  deep  sense  of 
our  guut,  urging  us  to  i^proach  the  Saviour, 
and  seek  pardon,  help,  and  salyation,  with 
strong  crying;  it  may  be,  with  tears  and 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered. 

The  Folly  op  Fbettino. — ^Two  garden- 
ers, who  were  neighboursy  had  their  crops 
of  early  peas  kiUed  by  the  frost.  One  of 
themcametocondole  with  the  other.  ^^Ahl'' 
cried  he,  "how  unfortunate  I  Do  you  know, 


neighbour,  that  I  have  done  nothing  but 
fret  ever  since?  But  bless  me,  you  seem 
to  have  a  fine  healthy  crop  coming.  What 
are  these?"  "Why  tiiese  are  what  I  sowed 
immediately  after  my  loss."  "What, 
coining  up  already?"  said  the  fietter. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  other;  "while  you  were 
fretting  I  was  working." 

Death-bed  advice  op  Waltee  Soott  — 
When  Walter  Scott  was  dying  he  called 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart,  to  him,  and 
said,  "Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a  minute 
to  speak  to  yon.  M^  dear,  be  a  ^ooJ  man; 
be  virtuous — ^be  religious — be  a  good  man. 
Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here."  The  death-bed  is 
a  revealer  of  the  heart  No  man  gives  un- 
wiae  advice  or  bad  counsel  here. 

Suitable  Bbproof. — A  profligate  cha- 
racter was  one  day  ridiculing  religion;  a 
gentleman  present,  interrupted  him,  saying, 
"  Sir,  you  put  me  in  remembrance  of  a  deu 
man  ridiculing  the  charms  of  music;. or  a 
blind  man  speaking  contemptibly  of  the. 
beauty  of  colors." 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  happening  to 
fall  down,  and  viewing  (after  he  rose  up) 
the  impression  of  his  body  in  the  dust, 
**Well,  said  he,  "how  much  we  grasp 
after,  and  yet  what  a  small  portion  of  eartn 
will  contain  us." 

Abtaxabxes  used  to  say,  that  "  It  was 
a  proof  of  a  generous  soul  to  receive  a 
small  present  with  one  hand,  and  (if  he 
were  able)  to  bestow  a  large  one  with  the 
other. 

Foroiyeness. — A  rash  and  presumptu- 
ous youth,  being  greatly  displei^ed  at  the 
Spartan  laws,  which  Lycurgus  made,  struck 
the  leo^lator,  and  beat  out  one  of  his  eyes 
with  the  blow;  the  enraged  Spartans  im- 
mediately cried  out,  "Take  this  wicked 
youth,  and  severely  punish  him.  "  I 
thank  you,"  said  Lycurgus,  and  directly 
took  him  to  his  house  ;  but  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  the  least  punishment,  he  treated 
him  kindly,  like  his  own  son. 

The  young  man  was  so  moved  by  the 
generous  behaviour  of  Lycurgus  in  forgiv- 
ing him,  that  he  became  a  truly  virtuous 
person,  and  would  often  say  to  the  Spartans, 
"  Lycurgus  has  punished  me  more  severely 
than  you  imagine — for  as  I  now  so  much 
esteem  him,  I  am  continually  suffering  un- 
easiness fbr  having  insulted  the  person,  and 
destroying  the  eye  of  so  illustrious  a  man." 

Printed  bj  Joev  KainrBDT,  at  his  Prtntiiif  Offlee,  SS, 
Portnum  Place,  Maida HUl,  in  the  CountTofMiddleMx, 
London.— AprU,  1859. 
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Some  General  Observations  on  Anger. 

Anger  consists  in  that  discomposure  or  agitation  of  mind  which  is  felt  on 
receiving  an  injury,  accompanied  with  resentment,  or  with  the  purpose  of 
revenge.  This  passion  has  been  implanted  by  infinite  wisdom  in  the  breasts  of 
human  beings  for  important  and  useful  purposes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  taken 
abstractedly,  to  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  depravity,  but  as  connatural  with 
the  human  soul,  as  a  constituent  part  of  our  nature,  as  that  which  is  compatible 
with  a  state  of  innocence.  Every  passion  originally  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
man,  supposes  at  least  the  possibility  of  circumstances  arising  that  may  call 
it  into  exercise.  As  it  respects  the  passion  under  consideration,  a  state  of 
innocence  would  have  precluded  its  exercise  altogether ;  just  as  it  would  have 
precluded  the  use  of  tho^e  defensive  weapons,  with  which  the  brute  creation 
are  so  generally  and  amply  provided.  But  situated  as  we  are,  in  a  world  of 
provoking  evils,  there  will  be  frequent  and  just  occasions  for  anger.  There  is 
a  propriety  in  turning  our  resentment  on  ourselves,  when  we  are  conscious  of 
having  departed  from  God,  or  of  having  displeased  him  by  any  act  of  folly  or 
sin.  Acts  of  ingratitude,  unkindness,  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty,  which 
we  sometimes  witness  among  men,  may  lawfully  excite  our  anger.  Acts  of 
disobedience  in  domestic  life,  the  perverseness  and  rebellion  of  children,  the 
insolence  or  dishonesty  of  servants,  call  for  a  due  expression  of  resentment. 
Offences  committed  against  God,  involving  contempt  of  religion,  profaneness 
and  infidelity,  must  be  contemplated  by  the  most  sanctified  mind  with  abhor- 
rence and  indignation.  Not  to  be  discomposed,  not  to  feel  some  degree  of 
resentment,  on  such  occasions,  would  perhaps  involve  unfaithfulness  to  our 
trust,  and  tend  to  harden  men  in  their  delinquences.  These  ferments  and  , 
commotions  of  nature  were  designed  to  be  a  strong  and  sensible  rebuke  to 
iniquity  of  every  kind,  and  a  means  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  it.  Our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  who  was  meek,  and  holy,  and  humble  in  perfection,  yet  found  a 
reason  sometimes  here  on  earth,  to  give  loose  to  his  sacred  resentments.  We 
also  are  permitted  to  be  angry  if  we  take  heed  of  sin.  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin 
not ;"  or  in  other  words,  do  not  yield  to  sinful  anger.  But  there  is  no  passion 
which  requires  to  be  wielded  with  greater  caution  and  jealousy.  A  faculty  or 
quality  may  be  good  in  itself,  and  of  great  utility  when  under  judicious  man- 
agement, just  as  fire,  or  water,  or  air,  when  duly  regulated,  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results ;  but  if  allowed  to  act  without  restraint,  will  be  followed 
inevitably  with  serious  and  fatal  consequences.  It  is  by  placing  our  anger  as 
well  as  all  our  other  passions  within  the  firm  grasp  of  reason — an  act  which  is 
involved  unquestionably  in  our  submission  to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel — that 
we  acquire  that  equanimity  so  essential  to  a  right  state  of  heart,  and  to  the 
formation  of  correct  and  exemplary  habits. 
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Under  what  drcmnstances  Anger  becomes  SinM 


Anobe  becomes  sinful  wben  tbere  is  no  real  or  adequate  cause  for  it.  Our 
Lord  in  bis  sermon  on  tbe  mount  fumisbes  us  with  tbis  view  of  the  case,  when 
explaining  that  portion  of  tbe  law  which  relates  to  tbe  crime  of  murder  : — '*  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and 
whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  htit  I  say  unto  you 
that  whosoever  is  angry  with  bis  brother  without  a  cause,  (or  unjustly)  shall  be 
in  danger  of  the  judgment."  Now,  anger  may  be  pronounced  unjust  or  without 
adequate  caune  when  what  has  occurred  of  an  offensive  description  has  been 
purely  accidental — without  intention.  No  extraordinary  acuteness,  one  might 
suppose,  would  be  required  to  distinguish  between  what  is  designed  and  pre- 
meditated, and  what  is  undesigned  and  accidental.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  an  angry  man  to  confound  these  widely  different  cases,  and  to 
evince  as  keen  and  warm  a  resentment  in  relation  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former. 
It  may  he  admitted  that  he  who  has  offended  unintentionally,  may  have  been 
thoughtless,  inconsiderate,  and  volatile ;  and  if  so,  he  lies  open  to  rehuke — be 
deserves  reprehension.  But  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  indulge  the  same 
degree  of  resentment  against  such  an  offender  as  though  he  wickedly  designed 
to  commit  the  fault  imputed  to  him.  But  it  may  happen  that  an  offence  may 
be  committed  when  there  is  a  predominant  desire  to  please.  We  have  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  remark  in  Ahimelech  the  priest,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
David's  expulsion  from  tbe  court  of  Israel,  furnished  him  with  refreshment  and 
the  sword  of  Goliah.  Saul,  being  informed  of  this  transaction,  accused  Ahime- 
lech of  disloyalty,  and  had  him  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  though  the  hapless 
victim  of  royal  anger  was  unapprized  of  the  rupture  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  king  and  his  servant.  It  is  not  indeed  every  instance  of  causeless 
anger  that  in  its  results,  bears  any  resemblance  to  this :  yet  the  mere  possibility 
of  imputing  bad  intentions  to  one  who  is  really  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  of 
being  transported  with  undue  resentment  on  account  of  what  is  merely  imaginary, 
should  induce  us  to  examine  before  we  decide,  to  deliberate  befote  we  act,  and 
to  take  heed  that  we  never  be  angry  with  our  brother  without  a  cause. 

Anger  may  be  further  pronounced  unjust,  or  without  a  cause,  when  what  bas 
occurred  is  quickly  resented,  and  no  time  given  for  explanations,  or  when  an  ex- 
planation is  not  admitted.  Considering  ourselves  as  grievous  offenders  against  God, 
and  exposed  without  exception  to  his  righteous  displeasure,  it  is  surprising  that 
anger  and  revenge  should  ever  bum,  especially  on  slight  occasions,  in  the 
breasts  of  human  beings  towards  one  another.  One  would  think  that  at  least 
they  would  he  disposed  to  listen  to  any  plea,  so  that  it  were  founded  on  truth, 
which  might  tend  to  establish  the  innocence  or  extenuate  the  fault  of  the 
accused.  But  there  are  some  spirits  so  contracted  and  so  severe,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  viewing  an  offence  in  connection  with  any  extenuating  circumstances. 
That  vehich  has  only  the  appearance  of  having  been  done  against  them  rendeis 
excuse  inadmissible,  and  must  be  punished  with  unrelenting  severity.  The 
anger  of  Saul  against  Ahimelech  was  precisely  of  this  unreasonable  and  fiend- 
like description.  In  vain  did  the  accused  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge 
of  a  conspiracy  by  averring  his  total  ignorance  of  David's  alledged  hostility  to 
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UNDER    WHAT   CIRCUMSTANCES   ANOER    BECOMES   SINFUL.  C? 

the  kiiig.  Ahimelech  had  assisted  the  supposed  enemy  of  his  soyereign :  but 
he  had  assisted  him  with  the  design  of  serving  his  sovereign.  Yet  he  must 
die!  Such  was  the  royal  decree  despite  of  his  well  established  innocence.  The 
execution  of  this  worthy  man  was  not  the  only  effect  of  SauFs  tempestuous 
anger  at  this  time ;  for  apprehensive  that  others  were  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  he  put  fourscore  of  the  priesthood  to  the  sword.  And  as  though 
this  were  not  enough  to  gratify  his  insatiable  rage,  he  condemned  their  wives, 
and  children,  and  cattle  to  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Such  were  the  effects  of 
causeless  anger, — a  dreadful  accumulation  of  murderous  crimes,  that  might 
have  been  prevented,  had  a  reasonable  attention  been  paid  to  the  plea  of  the 
accused. 

Anger  moreover  becomes  sinful,  when  it  is  expressed  in  opprobrious  and  re- 
proachful language.  This  view  of  the  case  is  furnished  by  our  Lord :  "  I  say 
unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be 
in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  wuosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  council ;  but  whosoever  shall  say  thou  fool,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  hell  fire."  In  the  former  part  of  this  quotation,  unjust  or  causeless 
anger  is  pronounced  a  sin — the  mere  emotion,  the  secret  unexpressed  resent- 
ment ;  but  this  sin  rises  in  magnitude  on  the  breaking  forth  of  reproachful  and 
degrading  epithets.  "  Whosoever  shall  say  tp  his  brother,  Raca,  ( that  is,  thou 
worthless,  empty  miscreant,)  shall  be  liable  to  condemnation;*'  '*but  whosoever 
shall  say,  thou  fool,"  (that  is,  '*  thou  graceless  villain,  thou  rebel  and  apos- 
tate**) indicating  thereby  a  deeply  fixed  and  mortal  hatred,  shall  be  exposed  to 
a  slill  severer  punishment.  These  wild  sallies  of  a  wrathful  temper,  may  be 
very  excusable  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  never  descemed  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  divine  law,  nor  endeavoured  to  chasten  and  discipline  their  spirits  ; 
but  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  they  are  sins  of  serious  magnitude.  Moses 
and  Aaron  did  but  say  to  the  complaining  Israelites,  **Hear  ye  rebels,  must  we 
bring  water  out  of  the  rock  to  suffice  you  V  And  they  were  denied  the  long 
anticipated  pleasure  of  entering  the  promised  land.  **They  spake  unadvisedly 
with  their  lips,  and  closed  their  eyes  in  the  desert.*' 

And  anger  becomes  sinful,  wheu  it  is  of  long  continuance.  Though  anger 
is  not  utterly  prohibited,  yet,  every  one  should  be  careful  how  far  he  permits  it 
to  awake  in  his  bosom  ;  since,  if  the  storm  be  once  blown  up,  more  wisdom 
and  self-management,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many,  will  be  necessary  to  allay 
it.  This  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  degree  of  angei,  but  to  the  continuance 
of  it.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  circumstance,  if  the  spirit,  after  it  as  been  tossed 
and  ruffled  by  the  untowardness  and  provocation  of  those  who  live  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  patience  of  Christians,  is  able  to  reassume  its  ac- 
customed placidity,  and  to  efface  the  impression  of  an  injury  at  once ;  but  there 
are  some  who  habitually  pore  over  an  offence,  put  the  very  worst  construction 
on  it,  and  feed  the  fiame  of  resentment  by  a  thousand  ungrounded  suspicions. 
The  sudden  burst  of  fury,  perhaps,  they  have  avoided,  and  value  themselves  iu 
no  slight  degree  on  what  they  deem  their  self-command  ;  but  while  they  con- 
tmue  from  day  to  day  in  gloomy  silence,  they  are  nursing  thoughts  of  vengance 
m  their  hearts,  and  by  a  spiteful  word,  or  a  sly  reproach,  show  that  their  anger 
has  ripened  into  malevolence.  The  fallen  countenance  and  tragical  deed  of 
Cain — the  mischievous  plotting  of  Jacob's  sons  against  their  younger  brother — 
the  relentless  malice  of  Saul — the  murderous  resolution  of  Abraham,  in  the 
case  of  Amnon — and  the  artful  machinations  of  Haman,  for  tlie  destruction  of 
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Moidecaiy  were  all  the  fruits  of  this  dark,  satanic,  revengeful  tempet.  Such  a 
spirit  is  not  only  unhecoming  to  the  Christian) — it  is  disgraceful  to  the  man; 
it  sinks  him  helow  his  species,  and  transforms  him  into  the  image  of  satan, 
whose  element  is  hatred,  mischief,  and  death.  Anger  resteth  only  in  the  bosom 
of  fools.  With  how  great  propriety  then,  did  the  Apostle  exhort  the  Ephe- 
sians?    ''Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath." 


tJl^c  IJcarl  of  Uags* 


On  fhe  Sabbafh  Day. 

fyom  OH  Appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  New 
York  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath. 

Cabbt  the  privileges  of  this  day  to  the 
most  abject  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  and 
just  in  the  pa:x>portion  in  which  they  are 
subjected  to  its  influence,  do  you  elevate 
them  from  their  intellectual  aegp*adation. 
The  reason  fbr  this  is  obvious.  There  is 
no  small  portion  of  mankind  whose  only 
opportunity  of  information  is  derived  from 
the  Sabbath.  And  it  is  no  contemptible 
opportunity. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  the  Sabbath  communi- 
cates, which  has  a  happy  influence  on  the 
human  mind.  It  relates  to  themes,  on 
which  are  staked  our  dearest  interests  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  It  calls 
the  soul  away  from  the  bustle  of  this  vain 
world,  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  works 
of  Qod  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemp- 
tion. It  casts  a  veil  over  what  is  seen,  and 
uncovers  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  what  is 
unseen.  It  throws  back  into  oblivion  the 
lying  vanities  of  time,  sense,  and  creatures, 
and  brines  forward  the  solid  and  perma- 
nent refuities  of  eternity,  faith,  and  the 
Creator,  every  where  disclosing  facts,  prin- 
ciples, and  results,  which  arrest  the  wan- 
dering intellect,  and  are  fitted  to  expand 
and  exalt  it  for  ever. 

In  the  awful  struggle  between  virtue 
and  vice,  notwithstanding  the  powerAil 
auxiliaries  which  the  cause  of  iniquity 
finds  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  in  the  force  of 
self-indulgence,  and  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar example,  wherever  the  Sabbath  has 
been  suftered  to  live  and  exert  her  benig- 
nant authority,  the  trembling  interests  of 
moral  virtue  have  always  been  revered 
and  supported. 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  of  England, 
reiMtrks,  **that  of  all  the  persons  who 
were  convicted  of  capital  crimes,  while  he 
was  upon  the  bench,  he  found  a  few  only 
who  would  not  confess,  on  inquiry,  that 
they  began  their  career  of  wickedness  by  a 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
vicious  conduct  on  that  day." 

You  may  enact  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  crime;  you  may  frame  them  with  judg- 
ment, and  execute  them  with  promptness 
and  impartiality  ;  but  the  secret  and^silent 
influence  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  greater 
preventive  of  crimes,  and  does  of  itself 
^*  constitute  a  stronger  shield  to  the  vital 
Interests  of  a  community,  than  any  code 
of  penal  statutes  that  ever  was  enacted." 
Sound  morality  has  no  such  foundation  as 
the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  is  the  key 
stone  of  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  which 
however  it  may  be  defaced,  will  survive 
many  a  rude  shock,  and  retain  much  of  its 
pristine  magnificence,  as  long  as  its  fovrad- 
ation  remains  firm. 

**  Them  that  honour  me,"  saith  God,  "I 
will  honour."  The  learned  and  devout 
jurist,  whose  name  we  just  now  mentioned, 
remarks,  respecting  himself,  '*  I  have  found 
by  a  strict  and  diligent  observation,  that  a 
due  observing  the  duty  of  this  day,  hath 
ever  had  joined  to  it  a  blessing  upon  the 
rest  of  my  time;  and  the  week  that  hath 
been  so  begun,  hath  been  blessed  and  pros- 
perous to  me.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
when  I  have  been  ne|^ligent  of  the  duties 
of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  hath  been 
unsuccessful  and  unhappy  to  my  secular 
emplo3rment ;  so  that  I  could  easily  make 
an  estimate  of  my  successes  in  my  own 
secidar  employments  the  week  following, 
by  the  manner  of  observing  this  day ;  and 
this,"  he  adds,  "I  do  not  write  lightly  or 
inconsiderately,  but  upon  a  long  and  sound 
observation  and  experience," 
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The  host  of  mendicants  that  infest  the 
commimity,  especially  in  our  larse  towns, 
will  be  found  to  issue  from  cellars  and 
garrets  that  have  never  been  consecrated 
to  the  obserFanoe  of  the  Lord's  dAj.  Let 
a  man  look  round  upon  the  world  with  the 
eye  of  a  philanthropic  economist  merely, 
and  he  will  see  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Sabbath  was  instituted  in  kindness  to  man, 
and  that  a  sacred  and  strict  observance  of 
it  tends  directly  to  promote  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  mankind. 

Let  the  Sabbath  be  forgotten  for  half  a 
century  in  our  own  favoured  land,  and  in 
vain  might  you  look  for  a  single  Christian 
temple  Uirougout  this  western  hemisphere. 
There  are  towns  and  villages  on  this 
continent,  and  even  within  our  own 
commonwealth,  where,  for  half  a  century 
the  Sabbath  has  been  neglected  and 
despised;  and  if  you  will  visit  them,  you 
see  that  you  have  no  necessity  of  going 
into  India,  or  the  Southern  ocean,  to  find 
immortal  beings  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
immortality,  and  men  who  must  soon 
i^pear  before  God  in  judgment,  who 
have  seldom  heard  of  God  and  his  Christ 
The  various  means  of  grace  so  abun- 
dantly blessed  of  God,  are  all  by  his  own 
appointment  brought  into  action  on  this 
holy  day.  But  for  the  Sabbath,  they 
would  not  be  once  thought  of  on  other 
days;  but  for  the  Sabbath  they  would 
soon  be  erased  from  the  recollections  of 
men,  and  blotted  out  from  the  records  of 
human  affairs*    Is  the  soul  enlightened, 


convinced  of  sin,  humbled,  renewed,  invig« 
orated,  comforted,  assisted  in  its  struggles 
with  this  conflicting  world,  brought  forward 
on  its  spiritual  pilgrimage,  sanctified,  pre- 
pared to  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave, 
made  meet  for  heaven,  clothed  as  an  angel 
of  light,  and  presented  before  the  throne 
of  God,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing  ?  All  this  light  and  purity, 
and  consolation,  and  honour,  and  glorv, 
she  owes  instrumentally  to  the  Sabbath. 
Is  this  the  happy  allotment  of  the  Church 
of  God  collectively?  Are  such  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  nations  of  the  saved,  com- 
posed as  they  are  of  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  from  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people?  With 
one  voice  must  they  ascribe  this  inestimable 
inheritance  to  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath. 
Blot  out  the  Sabbath,  and  you  blot  out  the 
last  beam  of  hope  from  the  troubled  and 
desponding  heart.  Blot  out  the  Sabbath, 
and  no  longer  will  the  salutary  lessons  6f 
the  Bible  lead  ungodly  men  to  repentance 
and  salvation.  No  longer  will  the  silver 
clarion  of  the  Gospel  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  death's 
prison  doors  to  those  that  are  bound.  No 
longer  will  the  voice  of  supplication  ascend 
from  this  ruined  world,  to  draw  from 
heaven  the  blessing  now  so  munificently 
imparted  by  the  hearer  of  prayer.  Blot 
out  the  Sabbath,  and  in  one  mighty  orc»wd 
of  pilgrims,  this  world's  population  would 
march  quietly  on  to  the  gulf  of  remediless 
ruin. 


4Dro99ins0  of  i^t  SiunttUBX^. 


Mental  prayer,  when  our  spirits  wan- 
der, it  is  like  a  watch  standing  still, 
because  the  spring  is  down ;  wind  it  up 
again,  and  it  goes  on  regularly ;  but  in 
vocal  prayer^  if  the  words  run  on,  and 
the  snirit  wanders,  the  clock  strikes 
false,  the  hand  points  not  to  the 
right  hour,  because  something  is  in 
disorder,  and  the  striking  is  nothing 
but  noise. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Habitual  devotion  would  settle  the 
ferment  of  our  youthful  passion,  and 
sweeten  the  last  dregs  of  our  advanced 
age !  how  would  this  make  our  lives 


yield  the  calmest  satisfaction,  as  some 
flowers  shed  the  most  fragrant  odours 
just  at  the  close  of  the  day!  And  per- 
haps there  is  no  better  method  to  pre- 
vent a  deadness  and  flatness  of  spirits 
from  succeeding,  when  the  briskness 
of  our  passion  goes  off,  than  t6  acquire 
an  early  taste  for  those  spirital  delights, 
whose  leaf  withers  not,  and  whose 
verdure  remains*  in  the  winter  of  our 
days. — Langhorne, 

Grace  received  fron  Christ,  is  a  to- 
ken in  hand,  yea,  a  seal  on  the  heart, 
and  a  most  certain  promise  in  God's 
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own  hand  writing,  of  all  that  his  love 
has  engaged  him  to  confer. — Seaton. 

The  great  suhject  of  revelation  and 
ohject  of  faith  in  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption, was  Christ,  in  whom  were 
concentrated  all  the  blessings  of  grace 
and  glory,  which  in  the  promises,  as 
so  many  stars  in  the  Jewish  herais* 
phere,  became  visible  to  faith  in  the 
night  of  the  world,  di£fusing  holy  splen- 
dour and  influence  over  the  church,  till 
the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
—Ibid. 

Temptations  increase  experience,  pro- 
mote the  exercise  of  grace,  make  us 
more  serviceable  to  others,  redound  to 
our  honour,  make  us  more  frequent  and 
more  abundant  in  the  work  of  prayer, 
make  Christ's  people  more  and  more 
conformable  to  his  image ;  and,  finally, 
make  sin  more  hateful,  the  world  less 
delightful,  and  relations  less  hurtful. 

A  temptation  perceived  is  half  con- 
quered, for  our  greatest  danger  lies 
from  snakes  under  the  green  grass. — 
Henry. 

The  approaches  of  sin  are  like  the 
conduct  of  Jael.  "  It  brings  butter  in 
a  lordly  dish."  It  bids  high  for.  the 
soul.  But  when  it  has  fascinated  and 
lulled  the  victim,  the  nail  and  hammer 
are  behind. — Cecil. 

The  bud  of  God's  purpose  becomes 
the  flower  of  promise  in  the  hands  of 
Jesus  Christ. — Smith. 

The  law  presseth  a  man  on  till  he 
flies  to  Christ,  then  it  says.  Thou  hast 
gotten  a  refuge,  I  forbear  to  follow  thee 
— thou  art  wise — thou  art  safe. — 
BengeliiM. 

Lowliness  of  mind  is  not  a  flower  in 
nature's  garden,  it  is  planted  by  the 


finger  of  God  in  a  renewed  heart,  and 
learned  of  the  lowly  Jesus. — Boston. 

The  beginmgs  of  sin  are  modest,  the 
issues  of  it  are  impudent. 

The  example  of  Christ  directs  tbe 
silent  stream  of  concealed  beneficence, 
to  the  withered  root  of  the  widow's 
vineyard. 

In  heaven  we  shall  form  connexions 
that  will  never  he  broken ;  we  shall 
meet  with  friends  who  will  never  die. 
Among  celestial  things  there  is  firm  and 
lasting  constancy,  while  all  that  is  on 
earth,  changes  and  passes  away.— 
Blair. 

A  tomb  is  a  monument  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  worlds. 

It  is  not  possible  for  Christian  piety 
to  exist,  without  the  brilliant  light  of 
truth,  and  the  burning  zeal  of  charity. 

He  that  putteth  a  Bible  into  the 
hands  of  a  child,  gives  him  more  than 
a  kingdom ;  for  it  gives  him  a  key  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Buchanan. 

What  majesty  is  there  in  a  Christian's 
death  ?  what  a  glory  in  his  hope  !  *'As 
the  rivers  roll  the  smoothest  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  ocean ;  as  the  rose 
smells  the  sweetest  when  dying;  as 
the  sun  appears  most  glorious  when 
setting ;  so  it  is  with  the  Christian." 

A  fire  in  a  picture,  may  a£ford 
amusement  to  the  beholder,  but  it  will 
not  warm;  so  hearing  sermons  may 
amuse  the  hearer,  but  cannot  warm  the 
heart,  or  do  any  good  to  the  soul,  un- 
less the  blessing  of  God  attends  it ; — 
this  surely  shews  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  for  if  I  go  to  a  place  of  worship 
without  imploring  a  blessing,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  I  should  be 
sent  empty  away. 
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Melancthon  and  Lufher. 

Whbn  Melancthon  arose  to  preach  on  some 
occasion,  he  took  this  text,  **I  am  the  good 
Shepherd."  On  looking  round  upon  his 
numerous  and  respectable  audience,  his 
natural  timidity  entirely  overcame  him,  and 
be  could  only  repeat  the  text  oyer  and  over 
again.  Luthur,  who  was  in  the  desk  with 
him,  at  length  impatiently  exclaimed,  "  You 
are  a  very  good  sheep;"  and,  telling  him 
to  sit  down,  took  the  same  text,  and  preached 
an  excellent  sermon  from  it. 


goading  it.  "Go,  Robin  !  as  it  is  so  long 
since,  1  hope  it  is  not  true;"  and  away  ahe 
went. 


Pnneral  Sermon. 

Mb8.  Crbswbll,  an  abandoned  character 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  desired  by  will 
to  have  a  sermon  preached  at  her  fimeral, 
and  for  which  the  preacher  was  to  receive 
ten  pounds,  but  with  this  express  condition, 
that  he  was  to  say  nothing  but  what  was 
well  of  her.  A  preacher  was  with  some 
difficulty  found  who  undertook  the  task. 
After  a  sermon  preached  on  the  general 
subject  of  mortality,  and  the  good  uses  to 
to  be  made  of  it,  he  concluded  with  saying 
~-**By  the  will  of  the  deceased,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  I  should  mention  her,  and  say 
nothmg  but  what  was  well  of  her.  A 11  that 
I  shall  say  of  her  therefore  is,  she  was  bom 
veil,  she  lived  toeZZ,  and  she  died  weU;  for 
she  was  bom  with  the  name  of  CreaweUj 
she  lived  in  ClerkenweiZ^  and  she  died  in 
the  parish  of  Bridewell, 


AwM  ^orance. 

puRiHO  one  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  excursions 
in  Yorkshire,  he  preached  in  a  field  near 
Sheffield,  to  a  large  audience,  a  very  affect- 
ing sermon  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  A 
poor  woman  who  was  driving  some  asses 
laiden  vnth  bricks,  stopped  some  time  to 
hear  him.  When  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  suffered  fur  sinners 
without  the  g^tes  of  Jemsalem,  upwards 
of  seventeen  hundred  years  a^o,  she  said, 
addressing  herself  to  one    of  the   asses, 


'*  Wbere  are  your  Earsf ' 

A  iiusicii.  amateur  of  eminence,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cadogan,  had  often  observed  Mr.  C'a  inat- 
tention to  his  performances.  He  once  said 
to  him,  **Come,  I  am  determined  to  make 
you  feel  the  force  of  music; — pay  particular 
attention  to  this  piece." — ^It  was  played. 
"Well,  what  do  you  say  now?"  ••Why, 
just  what  I  said  before."  ••  What !  can  you 
hear  this,  and  not  be  charmed  ?  Well,  I  am 
quite  surprised  at  your  insensibility, — 
Where  are  your  earsf  "Bear  with  me,  my 
Lord,"  replied  Mr.  Cadogan,  "since  I  too 
have  had  my  surprise.  I  have  often  from 
the  pulpit  set  before  you  the  most  striking 
and  effecting  truths:  I  have  sounded  notes 
that  have  raised  the  dead:  I  have  said, 
Surely  he  will  feel  now;  but  you  never 
seem^  charmed  with  my  music,  though  in* 
finitely  more  interesting  than  yours.  I, 
too,  have  been  ready  to  say,  with  astonish- 
ment. Where  are  your  earsf* 


The  Bisconoerted  Tjro. 

The  late  Andrew  Fuller  was  always  ready 
to  assist  a  modest  young  minister,  in  the 
explication  of  a  subject,  or  the  composition 
of  a  sermon :  he  also  knew  how  to  chastise 
vanity,  ijD:norance,  and  conceit.  A  young 
man  calling  on  him  one  Saturday,  and  an- 
nouncing with  much  consequence  that  he 
was  going  to  preach  on  the  morrow  at  a 
little  distance,  Mr.  Fuller  asked  him  for 
his  text.  He  readily  answered,  that  he  was 
going  to  preach  from — **  One  thing  is  need- 
ful." **And  what  is  that  one  thing  ?"  said 
Mr.  Fuller.  Tyro  replied,  without  hesita- 
tion, **  Jesus  Christ,  certainly  I"  "Why 
then,"  said  Mr.  Fuller,  "you  are  worse  than 
the  Socinians:  they  do  allow  Christ  to  be 
SCAN,  but  you  are  going  to  reduce  him  to 
a  mere  *  thing'," 
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St  Peter*'8  Tomb. 

Like  every  stranger  who  comes  to  Rome, 
I -visited  St  Peter's;  or  rather  (Mice  every 
day,  and  often  twice,  I  went  to  admire  that 
wonderfiil  structure. 

Bight  under  the  centre  of  the  doom,  and 
sunk  below  the  pavement,  is  a  kind  of  mag- 
nificent vault,  constructed  of  the  finest  mar- 
ble, and  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
lapis  laznli,  jewels  and  ^  jla.  Here  rests, 
or  is  said  to  rest,  the  oody  of  the  great 
Apostle.  Gold  and  silver  lamps  are  kept 
continually  burning  round  the  tombs;  and 
the  pious  votaries  &ow  themselves  on  their 
knees,  as  they  approach  the  marble  balus- 
trade, which  surrounds  a  spot  so  sacred. 
A  superb  canopy,  supported  on  four  rich 
waved  pillars  of  bronze,  covers  the  vault, 
and  although  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  it  is  so  lost  in  the  great- 
ness of  every  object  around  us,  that  we  can 
with  difficulty  conceive  it  to  be  half  of  that 
height  Tet  there  is  one  object  in  St. 
Feter*s  which  is  little,  either  in  itself,  or 
through  the  use  made  of  it:  this  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Apostle,  to  the  right  of  the 
aisle,  sitting,  and  holding  the  key  of  heaven 
in  his  hand.  One  foot  projects  beyond  the 
pedestal,  and  no  good  catholic  enters  or 
leaves  the  church  without  kissing  it.  Some 
repeat  this  ceremony  three  or  four  times, 
some  stroke  it  down  with  their  hands,  as  if 


it  was  alive,  whilst  others  stoop  and  rub  their 
hands  backwards  and  forwards  against  the 
sole  of  tiie  sandal.  In  any  other  situation, 
I  might  have  smiled,  but  the  grandeur  of 
the  place  prevented  all  intradon  of  lighter 
thou^ts,  and  I  could  only  pity  this  striking 
instance  of  the  degradation  of  the  human 
character* — SempG. 

Bnilding  of  Churches  in  PortngaL 

FoH  building  their  new  churches  and  reli- 
gious houses,  certain  taxes  are  granted  by 
government,  and  as  these  taxes  are  con- 
tinued till  the  building  be  finished,  it  is 
astonishing  how  long  a  time  it  takes  to 
complete  them.  The  pious  man  who  has 
contributed,  perhaps  voluntarily,  a  certain 
annual  sum  towards  building  a  church,  feels 
loth  that  for  want  of  one  more  year,  and 
one  more  year's  contribution,  so  good  a 
work  should  fail;  he  therefore  goes  on  con- 
tributing to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  when 
he  dies,  makes  sure  of  his  soul  by  a  dona- 
tion in  his  will  to  the  church  of  the  mother 
of  God,  or  of  the  heart  of  Jesus.  Mean- 
while, the  monks,  who  have  the  administra- 
tion of  all  these  sums,  go  on  thrivingly, 
and  are  indeed,  the  only  fat  people  in  Por- 
tugal— Und. 


<§ur  ^ouns  people* 


The  Devoted  N^:ro. 

The  late  Hannah  More  related,  in  the  year 
1782,  the  following  anecdote,  which  she 
had  just  received  on  original  and  unquestion- 
able authority: — The  captain  of  a  Dutch 
ship  having  gone  to  dine  with  a  superior 
officer  on  board  another  vessel,  a  violent 
storm  arose  which  prevented  the  possibility 
of  his  returning  while  it  continued,  and 
which,  in  a  short  time,  drove  his  ship  into 
a  state  of  complete  wreck.      He  had  left 


behind  him,  in  the  care  of  a  poor  black 
servant,  two  infant  sons,  the  one  four  and 
the  other  five  years  of  age.  When  the 
ship  became  unmanageable,  and  was  rapidly 
filling  with  water,  the  seamen  found  them- 
selves so  suddenly  imperilled  as  to  have 
scarcely  time  to  lower  the  long-boat,  and 
make  a  desperate  effort  for  the  saving  of 
their  lives.  Amidst  the  bustle  of  their 
hurried  and  last  exertion,  the  poor  black 
servant  of  the  absent  captain,  coolly  busied 
himself  in  tying  his  masters  two  son*s  into 
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&  bag,  placing  beside  them  some  condiments 
and  proYisions,  and  making  other  hasty 
preparations  to  afford  them  a  chance  for 
safety.  Just  as  his  task  was  completed, 
the  long-boat  had  been  filled  with  the  ship's 
crew,  and  was  ready  to  be  pushed  away 
firom  the  wreck.  Voices  shouted  to  the 
negro,  as  he  iq>proached  the  side,  that  the 
boat  was  idready  over-loaded,  that  it  would 
certainly  sink  if  he  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  for  both  himself  and  the  boys,  and 
that  he  must  instantly  resolve  either  to 
meet  destruction  in  his  own  person  or  to 
abandon  his  master's  children.  "Very 
weU,"  exclaimed  the  devoted  and  heroic 
negro,  committing,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  the  two  boys  to  the  boat;  "give 
my  duty  to  niy  master,  and  tell  him  I  beg 
piurdon  for  all  my  fauits;" — and  the  next 
moment,  he  plunged  into  the  billows,  not 
to  rise  again  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her 
dead.  "  I  told  this  anecdote  the  other  day," 
says  Hannah  More,  "  to  Lord  Monboddo, 
who  fairly  burst  into  tears.  The  greatest 
lady  in  this  land  wants  me  to  make  an  elegy 
of  it;  but  it  is  above  poetry." 

One  cannot  reflect  on  the  remarkable  de- 
votedness  of  the  negro,  without  thinking 
of  the  text:  *  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
man  will  one  die;  yet,  peradventure,  for  a 
good  man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die; 
but  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us,'  The  negro  died  for  love  to  a 
kind  and  indulgent  master,  and  for  fond  at- 
tachment to  two  smiling  and  affectionate 
children;  and  who  does  not  applaud  his 
devotedness,  who  is  not  deeply  affected 
with  his  disinterestedness,  as  a  display  of 
bright  and  marvellous  moral  excellence  ? 
But  the  Saviour  of  men  not  only  died,  but 
died  ignominiously,  and  in  circumstances 
of  unutterable  anguish,  for  his  own  crea- 
tures, for  rebels  against  his  government, 
for  enemies  to  his  glory,  for  despisers  of 
his  person,  for  apostates  covered  with  in- 
famy, and  criminals  stained  with  the  foulest 
guilt;  and  yet  how  slow,  how  reluctant, 
how  positively  averse  are  men  to  laud,  to 
believe,  or  even  simply  to  acknowledge  the 


disinterestedness  and  surpassing  love  and 
gbrious  excellenoe  of  Christ  I  When  the 
negro's  death  for  love  of  his  kind  master 
was  mentioned,  a  British  nobleman  **  fairly 
burst  into  tears,"  and  a  British  queen  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  "  made  into  an 
«legy;"  but  when  the  death  of  Jesus  for 
love  to  his  gfoilty  and  perishing  creatures 
is  proclaimed,  alaa!  tens  of  thousands  of 
both  rich  and  poor  turn  away  from  the 
wonderful  announcement,  as  a  liieme  insuf- 
ferably sanctimonious,  or  as  one  deserving 
to  be  thought  of  only  amid  the  gloom  and 
desolation  of  a  season  of  extreme  affliction. 
How  different  the  conduct  of  cherubs  and 
seraphs  and  redeemed  men  in  heaven,  who 
rest  not  day  nor  night  to  sing,  **  Worthy 
b  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power, 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  I" 

Haxiins  on  Friendship. 

Never  make  a  coward  your  friend,  nor  a 
drunkard  your  privy  councellor;  for  the 
one  will  desert  you  on  the  approach  of  the 
least  danger,  and  the  other  will  discover  all 
your  secrets.  Both  are  dangerous  to  human 
society. 

Never  make  a  friend  suddenly;  for 
though  the  first  affection  makes  the  deepest 
impression,  yet  that  love  is  most  permanent 
which  dives  into  the  soul  by  soft  degrees  of 
mutual  society,  and  comes  to  be  matured 
by  time.  Friendship,  too  soon  contracted, 
like  plants  which  shoot  up  too  fast,  are  not 
of  equal  strength  and  stability  with  those 
which  nature  takes  time  to  perfect.  Con- 
sider of  a  friendship  before  it  be  contract- 
ed. We  should  look  upon  our  thoughts  to 
be  as  safe  in  our  friend's  breast  as  in  our 
own.  He  is  not  a  true  friend  whom  we 
could  not  so  trust.  A  friend  should  be  a 
second  self;  so  he  should  be  made,  if  worthy 
of  it  An  unworthy  man  can  never  be  a 
good  friend.  The  acquaintanceship  of  the 
wicked  are  to  be  called  rather  conspiracies 
than  friendships.  Amongst  all  human  en- 
joyments, nothing  is  so  rarely  acquired,  so 
dearly  possessed,  and  so  unhappily  lost,  as 
a  true  friend. 
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ifrfrntils  Moniiiom  to  parents. 


Queen  Victoria. 

DuBiNO  the  last  illness  of  her  Mijesty's 
honoured  and  lamented  father,  his  roya 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  when  he  felt 
he  was  approaching  the  termination  of  his 
earthly  career,  he  desired  the  infant  prin- 
cess to  be  placed  before  him  while  he  sat 
up  in  bed.  In  this  posture  he  offered  a 
most  affecting  prayer  over  her,  the  last 
part  of  which  was  to  this  effect,  if  not  in 
this  very  language,  that  ••  if  ever  this  child 
should  become  Queen  of  England,  she 
might  rule  in  the  fear  of  God.  Having 
uttered  these  words,  he  said  "take  away 
the  child:"  and  this  was  I  think  the  last 
time  he  ever  beheld  her.  This  anec- 
dote I  had  from  his  royal  highness's  chap- 
liun,  the  late  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond;  and 
it  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  medical 
attendant,  who  if  I  mistake  not  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  Who  is  not  prepared  to 
join  in  the  prayer  that  this  last  petition  of 
a  dying  parent  may  be  found  eminently 
answered  in  the  character  and  history  of 
our  beloved  Sovereign. — Innes. 

Bodlity  of  the  In&nt  Mmd, 

Mrs.    Sigournby,    in    her  "Letters    to 
Mothers,"  thus  remarks  on  the  influence 


of  stories,  p«urticularly  those  told  by  super- 
stitious, vicious  servants.  How  criminally 
indifferent  arc  parents  to  the  influence 
which  servants  have  over  the  youthful  part 
of  the  family !  "  If  the  little  girl  cries  while 
I  am  gone,"  said  a  mother  to  an  Irish  do- 
mestic recently  hired,  "  tell  a  story  and  she 
will  be  quiet"  Ahl  whatkindof  story  ?  You 
will  not  be  there  to  hear  it  But  the  tender 
intellect  already  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
soothed  with  stories,  jnay  imbibe  foolish,  or 
vulgar,  or  frightful  images,  and  take  their 
colouring,  like  soft  wool,  sinking  in  Tyrian 
purple.  "Tell  her  a  story  I"  Why,  that 
IS  the  very  aliment  which  her  opening  mind 
seizes  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  And 
you  are  ignorant  whether  the  aliment  may 
not  be  mingled  with  corruption.  It  was  a 
wise  man  who  said  he  cared  not  who  made 
the  laws  of  a  nation,  if  he  miffht  only  have 
the  making  of  their  songs.  With  greater 
truth  may  it  be  said  of  the  unfolding 
infancy:  any  one  who  chooses  may  g^ve  it 
grave  lessons,  but  look  out  for  its  story- 
tellers. Thus  it  is,  that  unfortunate  babies 
are  terrified,  and  made  to  dread  a  dark 
room  or  a  lonely  chamber,  until  the  sleep 
that  should  solace  them  is  but  a  commun- 
ion with  nameless  monsters,  and  they  are 
frightened  out  of  their  sweet  birthright, 
the  fearlessness  of  innocence. 
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Juvenile  Freadimg. 

The  Most  High  oommands  *  wives  to  be  ia 
subjection  to  their  own  husbands,  that  if 
any  obey  not  the  word,  they  may,  without 
the  word,  be  won  by  the  conversation  of 
their  wives.'  One  method  in  which  the 
moral  influence  of  a  wife  operates  wi^ 
prodigious  power,  consists  in  the  tact  and 
devotedness  with  which  she  educates  her 
children.  A  mother,  in  almost  every  case, 
pNossesses  more  opportunity,  more  persua- 
sive energy,  and  more  practical  acheive- 
ment,  to  form  a  child's  habits  and  mould  its 
character,  than  a  father;  and,  when  her 
husband  is  an  irreligious  man,  she  may, 
with  amazing  facility,  8(»  train  the  moral 
feelings  of  her  little  ones,  as  to  raise  up 
before  him  in  their  temper  and  demeanour, 
a  constant  machinery  of  instruction  and 
reproof  far  more  fitted  to  impress  and 
reform  him,  than  any  possible  course  of 
persuasion  from  her  own  lips.  The  fol- 
lowing  anecdote  will  illustrate,  in  a  degree, 
how  strong  an  influence  a  wife  and  mother 
may  exert: — 

**  It  was  late  in  the  evening,"  says  a  sai- 
lor, **  when  I  arrived  from  my  last  voyage; 
and  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
eldest  girl  till  the  foUowing  day.  When  we 
sat  down  to  dinner.  I  began  to  eat  without 
thinking  from  whence  my  mercies  came; 
and  glancing  towards  my  daughter,  of 
whom  I  was  doatingly  fond,  I  observed 
her  looking  at  me  wim  a  stare  of  astonish- 
ment After  a  moment's  pause,  she  asked 
me,  in  a  serious  or  solemn  manner,  *  Father, 
do  you  never  give  thanks  before  eating?' 
I  felt  an  instant  rush  of  conviction,  which 
suddenly  confounded  me,  and  I  could  not 
immediately  make  answer.  Her  mother 
observed  that  I  looked  hard  at  her,  and 
~  held  my  knife  and  fork  motionless  in  my 
band ;  and  appr^ending  a  reproof  from 
me,  she  said  softly  to  her,  ^  Do  you  give 
thanks,  Ann  ?"  I  still|kept  my  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  child  ;  for  I  knew  I  had  never  in- 
structed her  to  pray,  and  felt  conscious  that 
I  had  never  set  her  a  religious  example; 
and  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  think 
or  say.  The  child  seeing  me  still  staring 
at  her,  and  supposing  that  I  waited  for  her 
to  begin,  folded  her  little  hands,  and  lifting 
them  towards  heaven,  breathed  forth  the 
sweetest  prayer  I  had  ever  heard.  This 
was.  too  much  for  me:  the  knife  and  fork 
dropped  from  my  hands,  and  I  gave  vent 
to  my  feelings  in  tears." 


Vanity  in  Children. 

BiiNT  persons  remark  the  vanity  of  chil- 
dren,   or    express    astonishment   at    the 
amount  of   it,  without   adverting   to  its 
principal  cause.    *•  No  such  thing,"  says 
some  reader,  **  almost  all  persons  advert  to 
the  early  depravity  displayed  by  the  human 
mind,  and  know  full  well  that 'folly  is 
bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child.' "    But  I 
do  not  say  that  a  child's  own  folly  or  de- 
pravity is  the  principal  cause  of  its  vanity: 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  principal 
cause  of  this  vice  is  the  indiscretion  and 
absurd  conduct  of  parents.    A  fond  fiMJier 
watches  the  prattles  of  an  infant,  or  the 
early  efforts  of  a  schoolboy;  and,  on  obser- 
ving any  mark  of  smartness  such  as  almost 
every  prattler  or  little  scholar  disphiys,  he 
exclaims,  "  Oh,  how  clever  I    Well,  now, 
John   is   a  fine   talker;    John  is  a  fine 
learner;  John  will  soon  be  as  wise  as  his 
uncle,  or  as  knowing  as  his  grandfather!" 
A  fond  mother  not  only  remarks  and  men- 
tions the  bright  eyes,  or  neat  chin,  or  nice 
little  hands,  of  her  boys  and  g^rls  when 
they  and  she  are  alone;  but  she  exhibits 
her  darlings  and  repeats  their  little  sayings 
in  their  own  hearing,  to  any  relative  or 
casual  visitor  whom  she  can  interest  in  her 
maternal  feelings;  and  when  she  incites 
them  to  obey  her,  she  tells  them  of  the  in- 
tended purchase  of  a  charming  dress  which 
will  make  them  "look  so  beautifol;"  or,  in 
order  to  fill  their  young  hearts  to  the  brim 
with  happiness,  she  puts  some  gewgaw  and 
dashing  apparel  upon  them,  and  delightedly 
expatiates  on  the  beauties  of  the  dress,  and 
on  the  charms  of  their  own  figure  or  ap- 
pearance.   Who  does  not  see  that  but  a 
tenth  less  of  this  conduct  than  is  usually 
practised,  would  produce  all  the  vanity 
which  makes  the  most  of  children  strut 
about  at  times  as  if  they  had  souls  like  a 
peacock's  I    Even  casual  visitors,  and  es- 
pecially relatives,  often  create  or  aggravate 
the  evil,  as  really  as  inconsiderate  parents. 
'♦I  once  knew  a  little  boy,"  says  Mr.  Ab  • 
bot,  of  unusually  bright   and  animated 
countenance.    Every  one  who  entered  the 
house  noticed  the  child,  and  spoke  of  his 
beauty.    One  day  a  gentleman  called  upon 
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basiness,  and  being  engaged  in  conyersation 
did  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  child  to 
which  he  was  accustomed,  and  which  he 
now  b^an  to  expect  as  his  due.  The  vain 
little  fellow  made  many  efforts  to  attract 


notice,  but  not  snoceeding,  he  at  last  placed 
himself  full  in  front  of  the  gentleman,  and 
asked,  *  Why  don't  you  sec  how  beautiful 
I  be.'" 


Saf>f>aiff-nc^ool  ^vraftnvs. 


An  In£Euit  Scholar  Teaching  Her 
Mother. 

In  a  Sabbath  School  in  N ,  Connecticut, 

there  was  an  infant  class  of  coloured  chil< 
dren,  under  the  instructions  of  a  pious 

{roung  lady  who  loyed  to  do  good.  One 
ittle  girl  in  this  class  was  taught  her  letters, 
and  to  read  in  the  Bible,  in  three  months, 
sothatshe  would  commit  three  verses  a -week 
for  her  sabbath  lesson.  After  having  re^ 
cited  just  three  verses  for  several  sabbaths, 
the  teacher  told  her  one  day,  that  she  must 
tiT  to  get  as  many  verses  as  she  could. 
The  little  girl  said  she  could  not  get  more 
than  three  verses  as  she  had  so  much  to  do. 
When  asked  what  she  had  to  do,  she  re- 
plied, *'I  have  to  take  care  of  the  babe,  and 

teach  my  mother  to  read**     Miss  T ,  her 

teacher,  was  so  much  interested  in  this  re- 
ply, that  she  resolved  to  visit  the  mother, 
that  she  might  ascertain  the  particulars  of 
this  singular  case.  On  making  a  visit,  she 
learned  that  this  mother,  who,  previous  to 
the  instructions  she  had  received  from  her 
little  child,  could  not  even  say  her  letters, 
had  been  taught  by  that  child,  so  that  then 
she  could  spell  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
Miss  T — • — ,  finding  the  mother  but  poorly 
clad,  kindly  made  arrangements  to  furnish 
her  with  clothes,  so  that  she  could  attend 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath;  and  that 
mother,  through  the  dilligence  and  filial 
love  of  her  daughter,  and  the  benevolence 

of  Miss  T ,  is  now  enjoying.  Sabbath 

after  Sabbath,  the  privilege  of  Bible  class 
.  instruction.  How  «maZ?  a  child  can  do  good? 
How  rich  the  reward  that  teacher  is  receiv- 
ing for  all  her  patient  toUings  and  self- 
denials  to  teach  that  little  one  to  read.-^ 
PhUaddphia  Saturday  Courier, 

Education. 

On  this  subject,  as  most  others,  strange 
notions  have  been  entertained  in  the  world 
— ^at  nothing  in  a  mind  is  better  than 


an3rthing;  or,  that  if  something  must  be 
there,  that  something  is  better  supplied  by 
chance  than  by  design,  as  if  fortune  were 
wisdom's  surest  guide.  But,  **  nothing"  wil  1 
never  keep  its  hold  in  my  mind.  Be  it  as 
itmay  with  space,  nature  endures  no  vacuum 
in  minds.  The  mind  is  a  field,  in  which, 
80  sure  as  man  sows  not  wheat,  so  sure  will 
the  devil  be  to  sow  tares.  Another  strange 
notion,  if  another  it  may  be  termed,  which 
has  been  entertained —  as  if  there  were  a 
repugnancy  between  morality  and  letters, 
as  if  the  health  of  the  affections  and  moral 
faculties  depended,  in  this  rank  of  life  more 
than  any  other,  upcm  a  morbid  state  of  thc^ 
intellectual — ^letters,  it  has  been  said,  may 
be  an  instrument  of  fraud;  so  may  bread,- 
if  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,, 
be  an  instrument  of  death. — Bentham. 


Example,  Precept 

ExAifPLBS  do  more  compendiously,  easily,^ 
and  pleasantly  inform  our  minds,  and  direct 
our  practice  than  precepts,  or  any  other 
way  or  instrument  of  discipline.  ^Frecepts 
are  delivered  in  a  universal  and  abstracted 
manner,  naked,  and  void  of  all  circumstan- 
tial attire,  without  any  intervention,  assist- 
ance, or  sufi&age  of  sense,  and  consequently 
can  have  no  vehement  operation  upon  the 
fancy,  and  soon  do  fly  the  memory.  But 
good  example,  with  less  trouble,,  more 
speed,  and  greater  efficacy,  causes  us  to 
comprehend  the  business,  respecting  it  like 
6  picture  exposed  to  sense,  having  the  parts 
oraerly  disposed,  and  completely  united^, 
contained  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  per- 
ceptible at  one  glance,  so  easily  insinuating 
itself  into  the  mind,  and  durably  resting 
therein.  And  this  the  most  facile,  ^miliar, . 
and  delightful  wapr  of  instruction,  which  is 
by  experience,  history,  and  observation  of ' 
sensible  events.— >^arroip. 
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Heaven,  the  Home  of  Ood*8  Children. 

Oil !  briglit  are  the  mansions,  prepared  by  the  Lord, 
For  those  who  have  lov'd  and  believed  on  His  word : 
No  longer  on  earth — they  have  passed  from  our  sight, 
To  the  "  House  of  their  Father,"  that  "  dwelling  of  light." 
We  hear  not  their  song,  but  we*ll  join  in  the  strain, 
And  sing  while  on  earth  to  a  Saviour's  lov*d  name : 
Midst  harps  of  bright  seraphs  and  angels  above, 
He  will  list  to  poor  children  redeemed  by  His  love. 

Then  sing  Hallelujah  to  God  and  the  Lamb, 

For  ever  and  ever !  Amen  and  Amen ! 

This  earth  we  are  sure  cannot  long  be  our  rest ; 
Our  places  by  others  must  soon  be  possess*d  ; 
And  therefore  has  Jesus  those  mansions  prepared, 
For  all  who  believe  what  His  word  has  declared. 
No  sin  can  alloy,  no  impurity  stain, 
Their  anthems  of  praise,  to  a  Saviour's  loved  name ; 
But  midst  the  pure  songs  of  the  ransomed  above. 
He  will  list  to  poor  children  redeemed  by  His  love. 

Then  sing  Hallelujah  to  God  and  the  Lamb, 

For  ever  and  ever !  Amen  and  Amen ! 

No  sorrow  dwells  there,  no  disease,  no  decay ; 
All  tears  from  their  faces  has  God  wiped  away  ; 
No  friend  shall  depart,  no  enemy  come. 
To  trouble  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  home. 
Through  deaths  gloomy  vale  we  must  pass  eie  we  join 
In  their  raptures  of  joy,  those  praises  sublime; 
But  in  sorrow  or  joy  to  our  Saviour  we'll  cling, 
And  trust  in  His  love  whose  praises  we  sing. 

Then  sing  Hallelujah  to  God  and  the  Lamb, 

For  ever  and  ever !  Amen  and  Amen ! 


losing  ?^our0« 


Martyrs  at  their  Ezecntion.  the  executioners  about  to  set  fire  to  the 

wood  behind  his  back,  cried  out,  "Bring 
Buss,  when  the  chain  was  put  about  him  thy  torch  hither!  Perform  thy  office  be- 
at the  stake,  said  with  a  smiling  counte-  fore  my  face  I  Had  I  feared  death  I  might 
sance,  **  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bound  have  avoided  it"  Lambert,  just  before  he 
with  a  harder  chain  than  this  for  my  sake,  expired,  lifted  up  his  hands,  all  flam- 
and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  of.  this  old  ing  with  fire,  and  cried  out  to  tlie  peo- 
rusty  one?"  Jerome,  of  Prague,  observing  pie  with  his  dying  voice,  "None but  Christ, 
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None  but  Christ!**    Wisehart  at  the  stake 
said,  **  This  fire  torments  my  body,  but  no 
whit  abates  my  spirits.**    Saunders,  when 
he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  fell  to 
the  ground  and  prayed,  and  then  arose  and 
took  the  stake  in  his  arms  to  which  he  was 
to  be  chained,  and  kissed  it,  saying,  *  Wel- 
come the  cross  of  Christ!    Welcome  ever- 
lastmg  lifer    Farrar  said,  "If  you  see  me 
ODoe  to  stir  while  I  sul^r  the  pains  of 
horning,  then  give  no  credit  to  the  truth  of 
those  doctrines  for  which  I  die.**    And  by 
the  grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  make 
good  this  assertion.    Bradford,  turning  his 
face  to  John  Leaf,  a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  old,  who  suffered  with  him, 
said,  ••  Be  of  good  comfort,  brother;  for 
we  shall  sup  with  the  Lord  this  night.** 
He  then  embraced  the  reeds,  and  repeated 
Matt  yii.  13.    Latimer,  at  his  execution, 
said  to  Ridley,  who  suffered  with  him, "  We 
shall  this  day,  brother,  light  such  a  candle 
in  England  as  shall  never  be  put  out!** 
Ridley  said  to  Smith  as  he  was  knocking  in 
the  staple  which  held  the  chain,  "Good 
man,  knock  it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh  will 
have  its  course.**    Philpot,  when  he  was 
come  into  Smithfield,  kneeled  down  and 
said,  *•!  will  pay  my  vows  in  thee,   O 
Smithfield!'*    Being  come  to  the  stake,  he 
kissed  it,  and  said,  "Shall  I  disdain  to 
sufier  at  this  stake,  when  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  refused  not  to  suffer  a  mctst  vile 
death  upon  the  cross  for  me?**    Cranmer, 
who  signed  the  popish  tenets  only  through 
fear  of  death,  at  his  execution  said,  "  This 
is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and  therefore  it 
shall  first  suffer  punishment.**    Fire  being 
applied  to  him,  he  stretched  out  his  right 


hand  into  the  flame  till  it  was  consumed, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  hand  hath 
ofiendedl**  often  repeating  "  This  unworthy 
right  hand!**  That  was  a  Christian  expres- 
sion of  one  of  the  martyrs  to  his  persecutors, 
"  You  take  a  life  frt>m  me  that  I  cannot  keep, 
and  bestow  a  life  upon  me  that  I  cannot 
lose — which  is  as  if  you  should  rob  me  of 
counters,  and  furnish  me  with  gold.**  As 
Hooper  was  |^ing  to  suffer,  a  certain  person 
addressed  him:  "Take  care  of  yourself; 
for  life  is  sweet  and  death  is  bitter.**  **  Ah, 
I  know  that,**  replied  he;  "but  the  life  to 
come  is  full  of  more  sweetness  than  this 
mortal  life,  and  the  death  to  come  is  full  of 
more  bitterness  than  this  uncommon  death.** 
Herod  and  Nicetes  tried  to  turn  Polycarp 
from  the  faith;  he  replied  that  he  had  ser- 
ved Jesus  Christ  for  many  years,  and  had 
always  found  him  a  goo<l  Master;  tJiat  he 
should  therefore  submit  to  all  the  tortures 
they  would  inflict,  rather  than  deny  him. 
And  when  he  was  threatened  to  be  burnt, 
he  replied  to  the  proconsul,  "  Thou  threat- 
enest  me  with  a  fire  that  bums  for  an  hour, 
and  then  dies;  but  art  ignorant  of  the  fire 
of  the  future  judgment  and  eternal  damna- 
tion reserved  for  the  ungodly.  Order  what 
punishment  you  think  fit**  When  a  mar- 
tyr was  going  to  the  stake,  a  nobleman  be- 
sought him  in  a  compassionate  manner  to 
take  care  of  his  soul,  "  so  I  will,**  he  replied, 
"  for  I  give  my  body  to  be  burnt,  rather 
than  have  my  soul  defiled**  Ignatius  in 
his  epistle  to  the  persecutors  of  the  church, 
gloried,    saying: — "  the    wild   beast  may 

rd  me  between  their  teeth,  but  I  shall 
^    that,  become  as  choice  bread  in  the 
hands  of  my  God.*' 


Ztmptvsintt  ^tiftotaU. 


Intempera2ice. 

Hb  who  b  intemperate  is  the  very  lowest  of 
off  slaves.  Doth  not  intemperance  rob  us 
of  our  reason,  that  chief  excellence  of  man, 
and  drive  us  on  to  commit  the  very  gpreat- 
est  disorders?  Can  he  who  is  immersed  in 
pleasure  find  time  to  turn  his  thoughts  on 
things  that  are  useful  ?  But,  and  if  he  could, 
his  judgment  is  so  far  overborne  by  his  ap- 
petites, that,  seeing  the  rie^ht  path,  he  de- 
liberately rejects  it.  Neither  should  we 
expect  modesty  in  such  a  character;    it 


being  most  certain  that  nothing  can  well 
stand  at  a  greater  distance  from  this,  than 
the  whole  nfe  of  the  voluptuary.  But  what 
can  be  so  likely  to  obstruct  either  the  prac- 
tice or  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  as  in- 
temperance? What  can  we  suppose  so 
fatally  pernicious  to  man,  as  that  which 
deprives  him  of  his  understanding,  makes 
him  prefer  with  eagerness  the  things  which 
are  useless,  avoid  or  reject  whatever  is  pro- 
fitable, and  act  in  every  respect  so  unlike 
a  wise  man. — Socrates  m  Xenophon, 
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VARIETIES. 


Temperance. 

A  TEMPBRATB  man  is  modest:  gpreodiness 
is  unmannerly  and  rude.  And  this  is  in- 
timated in  the  advice  of  the  Son  of  Sirach : 
*  When  thou  sittest  amongst  many,  reach 
not  thy  hand  out  first  of  all.  lieave  off 
first  for  manners'  sake;  and  be  not  insatia- 
ble lest  thou  offend.  Temperance  is  ac- 
conpanied  with  fi;ravitv  of  daportment: 
greediness  is  garish,  ana  rejoices  loosely  at 
the  si^ht  of  dainties.  Sound  but  moderate 
sleep  IS  its  sign  and  its  effect.  *  Sound  sleep 
oometh  of  m^erate eating:  he  riseth  early, 
and  his  wits  are  with  him.'  A  temperate 
person  is  not  curious  of  fancies  and  delici- 
ousness.  He  speaks  not  often  of  meat  and 
drink, — ^hath  a  healthful  body  and  long 
life;  unless  it  be  hindered  by  some  other 
accident: — ^whereas,  to  Gluttony,  the  pain 
of  watching  and  choler,  the  pangs  of  the 
belly,  are  continual  company.  And  there- 
fore Stratonicus  said  handsomely  concern- 
ing the  luxurjr  of  the  Bhodians,  ♦They 
bmlt  houses  as  if  they  were  immortal,  but 
they  feasted  as  if  they  meant  to  live  but  a 
little  while.'  And  Antipater,  by  his  re- 
proach of  the  old  glutton  Demadcs,  well 
expressed  the  baseness  of  this  sin;  saying, 
*that  Demades,  now  old  and  always  a  glut- 
ton, was  like  a  spent  sacrifice,  nothing  left 


of  him  but  his  belly  and  his  tongue — all 
the  man  besides  is  gone.*' — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Soioide. 

Thosb  men  who  destroy  a  healthful  consti- 
tution of  body  by  intemperance  and  an  ir- 
r^fularlife,  do  as  much  kill  themselves, 
as  those  who  hansf,  or  poison,  or  drown 
themselves. — SherTock. 


EBects  of  Wina 

WiNB  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love 
into  jealousy,  and  jealousy  into  madness. 
It  often  turns  the  good  natured  man  into 
an  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin. 
It  gives  bitterness  to  resentment,  it  makes 
vanity  insupportable,  and  displays  every 
little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  defor- 
mity.— Addison . 


In  the  year  1848,  eight  millions  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds 
one  shilling  and  four  pence  were  spent  hy 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  in  tobacco!  Jf 
the  tobacco  had  been  worked  into  pigtail 
half-an-inch  thick,  it  would  have  formed  a 
line  99,470  miles  long — long  enough  to  go 
nearly  four  times  round  the  earth. 


Twcittitsi. 


ImagikartEyils. — ^Imaginary  evils  soon 
become  real  ones,  by  indulging  our  reflec- 
tions on  them:  as  he  who  is  in  a  melancholy 
fancy,  sees  something  like  a  face  on  the  wall 
or  wainscot;  can,  by  two  or  three  touches 
with  a  lead  pencil,  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. — Swift 

Chinesb  Aphorisks. — ^He  who  toils 
with  pain  will  eat  with  pleasuse.  No  duns 
outside,  and  no  doctors  within.  Forbear- 
ance is  a  domestic  jeweL  Something  is 
learned  every  time  a  book  is  opened.  To 
stop  the  hand  is  the  way  to  stop  the  mouth. 
Who  aims  at  excellence  will  be  above  me- 
diocrity; who  aims  at  mediocrity  will  fall 
short  of  it — The  Chinese,  by  J.  F,  Davis, 

CaiRAGTBR. — Character  will  always 
operate.  There  may  be  little  culture — 
slender  abilites — ^no  property — no  position 
in  society  ;  still,  if  there  be  a  character  of 
sterling  excellence,  it  will  command  influ- 
ence. It  will  secure  respect  and  produce 
impression ;  besides,  who  knows  m  what 


it  may  result?  therefore  let  all  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  character,  nothing  is 
more  important 

Sblfish  Men. — The  selfish  man  believes 
that  by  closing  Ids  heart  against  his  fellows, 
and  centering  in  self  every  thought  and 
feeling  he  escapes  much  suffering.  But 
his  egotistical  calculations  are  invariably 
defeated;  for  his  contracted  sympathies 
being  all  directed  to  one  focus,  he  so 
aggravates  the  ills  he  endures,  that  he 
expends  on  self  more  painful  pity  than  the 
most  enthusiastic  philanthropist  devotes  to 
mankind. — Lculy  JBlessington, 

The  Hdmblb-mindbd. — They  who  are 
truly  humble-minded  have  no  quarrels, 
give  no  offence,  contend  with  no  ime  in 
wrath  and  bitterness;  still  more  impossible 
is  it  for  them  to  instdt  any  man  under  any 
circumstances. — Pcdey, 


Printed  by  John  Kknmedy,  at  his  Printing  Oflfke,  35, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  IliU,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
London.— May,  18S0. 
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The  Holy  Spirit 

Who  is  the  Holy  Spirit?  He  is  the  third  Person  in  the  eternal  Godhead,  and 
possesses  the  same  glorious  perfections  and  attributes,  and  claims  the  same  pre- 
rogatives as  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  a  fact  fully  asserted  by  the  Father, 
in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  as  essen- 
tially necessary  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  as  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  his  province  to  convince  man  of  sin.  There  is 
nothing  plainer  in  Scripture  than  this,  that  man  is  sunk  in  sin ;  yet  he  remains 
ignorant  of  it,  until  the  Spirit  works  upon,  and  convinces  the  mind,  of  the  awful 
but  certain  fact.  He  convinces,  too,  of  the  inefl&ciency  of  all  our  own  efforts 
to  rescue  ourselves  from  this  condition.  It  is  his  office  to  take  of  the  things 
of  Jesus,  and  show  them  to  the  soul ;  to  show  the  dignity  of  his  person — the 
design  of  his  mission  and  suffering — the  promises  of  his  word — the  efficacy  of 
his  blood — and  our  final  acceptance  bdfore  him.  He  assists  the  soul  in  the 
various  services  of  religion,  and  helps  to  mortify  the  lusts  of  the  body.  It  is 
He  must  crown  all  our  labours  for  the  good  of  souls,  with  success.  By  Him 
our  characters  are  formed  of  eternal  glory.  He  always  acts  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christ,  as  the  Mediator.  Christ  lives  and  makes  intercession  for  us ; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  under  his  gracious  influence,  makes  intercession  in  us.  But 
to  whom  is  it  promised,  that  it  shall  be  granted  ?  To  all  them  that  ask  it.  What 
encouragement,  then,  have  we  to  expect  this  Holy  Spirit,  if  we  ask  for  it  aright  ? 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  possess  it ;  and  it  is  a  privilege  which  the 
Father  and  the  Son  have  engaged  and  promised  to  bestow.  Let  us  then  seek 
for  it,  and  highly  prize  it.  Archbishop  Usher  used  to  say,  that  if  popery  should 
ever  gain  the  ascendency  again  in  *  Britain,*  it  would  be  owing  to  the  general 
neglect  of  the  influences  and  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


The  present  mixed  condition  of  the  Eighteons. 

Look  first  at  their  knowledge.  How  limited,  how  dark  is  it !  This  they  know, 
for  God  has  sent  down  His  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  it  them,  that  to  win  Christ  is 
salvation,  but  how  little  do  they  know  of  Christ,  of  the  glory  of  his  person — the 
tenderness  of  his  love — the  unsearchable  riches  of  his  grace — the  depth  of  his 
condescension — and  the  height  of  his  greatness.  They  talk  of  heaven,  and 
they  know  enough  of  it  to  long  to  be  there,  but  ask  them  to  describe  its  actual 
blessedness,  and  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  terms,  to  which  they 
themselves  can  attach  hardly  one  clear  idea.  And  what  do  they  know  of  God, 
of  his  infinite  and  eternal  nature,  of  his  works  and  ways  ?  And  what  of  their 
own  hearts  ?  They  search  them  indeed  diligently,  and  would  know  them 
thoroughly,  but  they  are  baffled.  There  is  a  desperate  wickedness  within  their 
breasts — an  exceeding  deceitfulness — an  inconsistency — a  strangeness  which 
they  cannot  explore.  In  a  word,  they  have  just  light  sufficient  to  discover  the 
thick  darkness  of  their  soul — just  knowledge  sufficient  to  show  them  their  ig- 
norance— just  wisdom  enough  to  bring  them  on  their  knees — to  make  them  cry 
ont  with  the  perplexed  psalmest,  *'  Lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death.''*  Next,  observe  the  outward  circumstances  of  their  conditon.  And  we 
need  not  refer  here  to  an  imprisoned  Joseph,  or  a  dethroned  David,  or  a  troubled ' 
Israel.  The  whole  church  of  God  declares  with  one  voice,  **  Thou  hast  lifted 
me  up,  and  cast  me  down/*  We  ourselves  have  experienced  changes  ;  great 
and  unexpected  changes,  such  as  in  our  childhood  and  youth  we  never  thought 
G 
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of — such  as  even  now,  we  can  hardly  believe  to  be  real.  We  have  sung  of 
mercy  one  hour :  the  next,  perhaps,  we  have  wept  under  distressing  judgments. 
To  day  the  God  of  providence  smiles  on  us,  tomorrow  he  frowns.  Now  be  lifts 
us  in  the  world  higher  than  ever  our  once  buoyant  hopes  ever  rose,  and  now 
again  he  sinks  us  lower  than  our  darkest  fears  had  ever  placed  us.  And  all 
this,  while  we  cannot  discover  what  he  is  doing  with  us ;  so  perplexing  are  his 
doings,  so  obscure  his  purposes,  that  we  cannot  understand  them.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  stand  still  and  wonder ;  and  all  that  we  can  say  of  the  matter 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  "  His  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in  the 
great  waters,,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  known."  And  how  stands  the  case  if 
we  turn  from  our  outward  to  our  inward  comforts  ?  0  what  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  light  and  darkness,  what  strange  vicissitudes  are  there !  Comforts  indeed  we 
have,  comforts  that  we  would  not  lose  for  all  the  pleasures  that  the  world  can 
give,  could  they  all  be  poured  at  the  very  same  moment  into  our  hearts  ;  but 
then,  how  soon  are  these  comforts  gone  I  how  easily  are  they  lost ;  with  how 
much  sorrow  are  they  sometimes  preceded,  and  with  how  much  bitterness  are 
they  at  other  times  followed  !  Look  at  the  tossed  christian ; — one  hour  almost 
as  happy  as  an  angel,  the  next,  '*of  all  men  the  most  miserable."  His  mind  at 
one  time  peaceful  as  the  ocean  in  an  evening  calm,  at  another  time,  "  like  the 
troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest :"  Now  exclaiming, ''  The  Lord  is  my  light  and 
my  salvation  ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?"  And  now,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  V*  In  the  morning  singing  as  it  were  at  the  gate  of  heaveu, 
and  in  the  evening,  groaning  as  though  drawing  nigh  to  hell.  And  whence 
arises  this  fluctuation  of  feeling,  this  mixture  of  peace  and  wretchedness  ?  It 
arises  from  a  mixture  elsewhere,  from  wavering  holiness.  There  are  changes 
here  also.  The  justification  of  every  pardoned  sinner  is  ever  the  same,  fixed 
and  immutable  as  the  love  of  Christ;  but  his  sanctification  is  only  in  piogress, 
advancing  indeed,  but  impeded  by  many  hinderances  and  liable  to  many  partial 
declines.  He  feels  a  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind ; 
the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  faith  strug- 
gling with  unbelief,  zeal  with  sloth,  the  love  of  Christ  with  the  love  of  sin ;  im- 
patience sometimes  yielding  to  submission,  and  sometimes  overcoming  it.  Hope 
rising  out  of  fear,  and  fear  darkening  hope  ;  heavenly  affections  soaring  up- 
wards to  their  God,  and  earthly  desires  clinging  to  the  soul  and  keeping  it  from 
its  rest. 

Such  is  the  Christian's  day.  Whether  we  look  at  his  knowledge,  his  outward 
circumstances,  his  inward  comforts,  or  his  holiness  ;  we  discover  at  once  that 
his  sun  does  not  lalways,  nor  brightly  shine  ;  that  he  is  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  light,  but  that  his  day  is  a  stormy  and  cloudy  one ;  that  in  the  present  life 
his  state  is  not  altogether  evil  nor  completely  blessed.  There  is  mixture  and 
change  iu  his  portion. 

♦ 

The  Happy  Patient 

^1  SHALL  soon  sleep  in  Jesus,"  said  Mary,  with  a  soundness  of  voice  and  a 
calmness  of  manner  which  surprised  the  physician.  '*  Blessed  be  my  Saviour, 
I  shall  soon  be  permitted  to  see  him  in  his  glory.  Every  new  pang  brings  me 
nearer  to  the  world  of  perfect  holiness  and  heavenly  bliss.     How  precious,  how 
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divinely  favoured,  to  be  carried  onward  toward  the  fountain  of  life  and  love ! 
My  friends  tell  me  that  I  may  recover  from  this  illness ;  but  I  desire,  0  Lord, 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  thee ;  disappoint  me  not  thou  portion  of  my  soul." 

She  said  this  slowly,  and  with  a  solemnity  yet  delightedness  of  tone,  which 
made  her  words  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  her  attendants.  After  musing  a 
few  minutes  in  evident  triumph  of  spirit,  she  again  broke  the  reigning  silence : 
"  Will  my  dear  father,"  she  asked,  be  allowed  to  visit  me  ?  I  am  desirous  he 
should  again  see  me  before  I  die,  that  I  may  once  more  tell  him  of  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  the  divine  grace.  0,  my  redeeming  Lord,  thy  goodness  to 
thine  unworthy  handmaid  passeth  knowledge!"  Her  request,  however,  could 
not  be  complied  with.  Her  physician  assured  her  that  the  slightest  excitement 
might  do  her  extreme  injury  ;  and  he  urged  her  not  to  think  at  present  of  her 
father,  but  to  continue  meditating  in  silence  on  those  great  truths  which  she  felt 
making  her  so  happy.  "  I  am  resigned,"  was  her  reply.  **  The  Lord  will  not 
withhold  what  is  good.  A  sf^nse  of  his  own  love,  or  a  view  of  his  own  likeness, 
is  gloriously  enough  to  satisfy  the  soul.  Yes,  the  company  of  the  dearest  rela- 
tion is  but  as  a  drop  of  the  ocean,  compared  to  the  presence  and  communion  of 
the  Father  of  mercies  ;  for — 0,  le(  me  think  of  this !  He  is  '  God,*  he  is  '  tJie 
God,'  he  is  *  the  God  of  comfort,*  he  is  •  the  God  of  all  comfort,* — *  who  comfor- 
teth  lis* — *  in  our  tribulation,* — *  in  all  our  tribulation.'  This  is  marvellous ; 
and  he  *  dwells  in  us,*  and  is  our  *  portion,*  our  *  hope  of  glory,'  our  *life,*  our 
*  exceedingly  great  reward.'  0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  tell  the  praises  of 
redeeming  love !" 

She  lay  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  fatigued  and  flushed  by  her  exer- 
tion. But  her  mind  seemed  active  as  ever.  The  speaking,  singing  smile  which 
played  upon  her  countenance,  ceased  not  a  moment  to  tell  that  all  in  her  heart 
was  *  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'  In  a  feebler  tone  than  before,  she 
asked,  **  May  my  brother  be  admitted  ?"  But  as  she  spoke,  the  physician  was 
whispered  away  by  a  servant,  leaving  the  question  unanswered,  and  beckoning 
Mrs. to  watch  his  patient  till  his  return. 

In  the  parlour  when  Dr.  Mason  entered,  were  Mary's  brother,  his  friend 
Oswald,  and  a  strange  gentleman.  The  physician  immediately  communicated 
Mary's  request  to  the  first ;  and  enjoining  him  to  use  his  best  influence  to  in- 
duce her  to  speak  little,  and  avoid  excitement,  desired  him  to  continue  with  her 
daring  his  own  absence.  "  I  have  taken  a  very  great  liberty,"  said  Oswald  to 
Dr.  Mason,  as  the  brother  left  the  apartment ;  but  I  trust  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion  will  be  a  sufficient  apology.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  you 
know,  there  is  safety.  I  remembered  this  morning  that  my  friend  Dr.  Fairley, 
to  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  of  introducing  you,  intended  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  yesterday  evening.  On  hearing  your  unfavourable  opinion  of 
your  patient's  case,  I  rode  instantly  away  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  arrived. 
I  alone  am  responssble  for  having  brought  my  friend  hither,  aud  I  shall  receive 
as  a  personal  favour,  your  consulting  with  him  whether  means  can  be  devised 
for  averting  the  calamity  which  you  apprehend." 

Dr.  Fairley  was  not  so  aged  a  man  as  Dr.  Mason,  but  he  was  more  famed 
and  experienced.  Oswald,  in  the  whirld  of  his  excitement,  had  forgotten  that, 
like  himself,  he  was  a  free-thinker,  yet  unlike  him  a  free-thinker  who  made^ 
secret  of  his  principles,  openly  avowing  them,  and  using  neither  restraint  nor 
care  to  conceal  their  influence  on  his  mind.  This  was  an  awkward  oversight ; 
nor  did  Oswald  advert  to  it,  till  no  opportunity  remained  of  putting  his  friend 
npon  his  guard. 
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Dr.  Mason  politely  expressed  gratification  that  his  fellow-practitioner  had 
been  so  opportunely  called  in  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  state  to  him  the  nature  of 
Mary's  accident,  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  fever  which  had  followed, 
and  the  apprehension  which  he  had  entertained  for  several  hours  of  her  falling 
into  delirium,  which  should  terminate  in  fatal  consequences. 

After  warning  had  been  given  to  the  patient  of  the  intended  visit,  the  two 
physicians  went  to  her  apartment.  Some  happy  thcmght  had  thrown  great  ani- 
mation into  her  countenance  ;  a  bright  expression  beamed  in  her  eyes  ;  and  her 
J'oyous  smile  sat  more  speakingly  than  usual  upon  her  countenance.  This  was 
ler  appearance  ;  and  in  a  lively  yet  serious  tone,  she  was  in  the  act  of  saying, 
when  the  physicians  entered:  *'I  am  a  sinner  redeemed  with  most  precious 
blood  ;  and  though  poor,  oh  how  poor  and  needful  of  all  things !  yet  hath  the 
Lord  made  me  gloriously  rich — richer  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  What  ama- 
zing mercy  is  it  that  one  who  was  worthless  as  a  worm,  should  be  made  '  an 

heir  of  God,  and  a  joint  heir  of  Christ  Jesus  !'  Well  might  the  apostle*' 

"  Distressing !"  warmly  and  abruptly  exclaimed  Dr.  Fairley,  taken  off  his  guard, 
and  forgetful  of  the  precarious  condition  of  the  patient ;  **  she  is  already  deli- 
rious, sadly  delirious,  and  there  can  be  little  hope."  "  Hist!  hist!"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  — — ,  beckoning  to  him  to  be  silent.  But  her  well-meant  attempt  was 
too  late.  Mary  started  as  he  spoke ;  her  eye  rolled  wildly ;  and  after  an 
instant,  settled  in  a  fixed  gaze  upon  the  speaker.  Almost  immediately,  how- 
ever, the  muscles  of  the  eye  relaxed ;  and  her  whole  countenance  became  placid 
and  serene.  "  No,"  she  at  length  said ;  "  I  am  not  delirious.  Once,  indeed, 
my  whole  head  was  sick ;  but  my  glorious  Redeemer  put  me  in  my  right  mind. 
I  once  did  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus — I  did  not  cling  to  him  for  the  pardoning 
of  my  sins,  and  the  pardoning  of  my  soul ;  but  now,  through  the  rich  gift  of 
the  divine  grace,  I  am  enabled  to  act  like  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  who  esteem- 
ed it  the  most  reasonable  and  the  best  and  happiest  action  of  their  lives  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  Jesus.  What  is  the  employment  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  not  to  adore 
Christ  night  and  day,  for  having  redeemed  us  by  his  blood?  0,  it  is,  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  also  a  most  blessed  service,  to  devote  heart,  and  soul,  and 
thought,  and  speech,  to  him  who  '  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us' — to  praise 
him  and  magn^y  him, 

*  While  life,  or  breath,  or  being  lasts, 
Or  immortality  endures  !* 

I  know,  I  feel,  that  his  name  and  his  nature  are  love.  This  is  why  I  am  so 
happy." 

On  the  fifth  day  ♦  ♦  ♦  gradually  the  pulse  gave  intimation 
that  immediate  danger  was  over.  The  crisis  had  now  past,"  said  Dr.  Mason  ; 
'*  and  she  owes  her  recovery,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  tranquillizing  effects 
of  her  views  of  religion." 


S|t  ^taxl  of  Ussi^^ 

The  Sabbath.  business  required  haste,  and  that  it  was 

common  to  work  on  the  Sunday  for  His 
Mb.  John  Nblson,  a  celebrated  Methodist  Maiesty,  when  anv  thing  was  upon  finish, 
preacher,  being  once  desired  by  his  master's  Nelson  boldly  declared  that  he  would  not 
foreman  to  work  at  the  Exchequer  on  the  work  tmon  the  Sabbath  for  any  man  in 
LoriTs  day,  on  the  ground  that  the  Emg's    England,  except  it  were  to  quench  fire  or 
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something  that  required  immediate  help, 
"Religion,"  said  the  foreman,  "  has  made 
on  a  rebel  against  the  Bang."  "  No,  Sir," 
18  replied,  **it  has  made  me  a  better  subject 
than  ever  I  was.  7^  greatest  enemies  the 
King  has  are  Sabbat  breakers,  swearers, 
drunkards  and  whoremongers,  for  these  puU 
down  OocTs  judgments  both  upon  King  and 
country.  He  was  told  that  he  should  lose 
his  emplo^ent  if  he  would  not  obey  his 
orders;  his  answer  was,  **he  would  rather 
want  bread  than  wilfully  offend  God."  The 
f()reman  swore  he  would  be  as  mad  as 
Whitfield  if  he  went  on.  **  What  hast  thou 
done**  said  he,  **  that  thou  needest  make  so 
much  ado  about  salvation  ?  I  always  took 
thee  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  any  I  have 
in  the  work,  and  could  have  trusted  thee 
with  £500."  **So  you  might,"  answered 
Nelson,  **  and  not  have  lost  one  penny  by 
me.  "I  have  a  worse  opinion  of  thee  now.'* 
said  the  foreman.  **  Master,"  rejoined  he, 
**I  have  the  odds  of  you  for  I  have  a  much 
worse  opinion  of  myself  than  you  can 
have."  The  end  was,  that  the  work  was 
not  pursued  on  the  Sunday,  and  John 
Nelson  rose  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
employer,  for  having  shewn  a  sense  of  his 
doty  as  a  Christian. — Southey, 

A  Sunday  at  Moseow. 

To  one  who  a  long  time  had  been  a  stran- 
ger to  the  sound  of  *the  church-going  bell,' 
few  things  could  be  more  interesting  than 
a  Sunday  at  Moscow.  Any  one  who  has 
rambled  along  the  inaritime  Alps,  and  has 
heard  from  some  lofty  eminence  the  con- 
vent bell  ringing  for  matins,  vespers,  and 
midnight  prayers,  wiU  long  remember  the 
not  unpleaaing  sounds.    To  me  there  is 


always  something  touching  in  the  sound  of 
the  church-bell ;  in  itself  pleasing  hj  its 
effect  upon  the  sense,  but  far  more  so  m  its 
associations.  And  these  feelings  were  ex- 
ceedingly fresh  when  I  awoke  on  Sunday, 
in  the  holy  dty  of  Moscow.  In  Greece 
and  Turkey,  there  are  no  bells;  in  Bussia 
they  are  almost  innumerable;  but  this  was 
the  first  time  I  had  happened  to  pass  the 
Sabbath  in  the  city,  i  lay  and  listened, 
almost  fearing  to  move,  lest  I  should  lose 
the  sounds;  thoughts  of  home  came  over 
me;  of  the  day  of  rest;  of  the  gathering 
for  church,  and  of  the  greeting  of  friends 
at  the  church-door.  But  he  who  has  never 
heard  the  ringing  of  bells  at  Moscow  does 
not  know  its  music  Imagine  a  city  con- 
taining more  than  six  hundred  churches, 
and  innumerable  convents  all  with  bells, 
and  these  all  sounding  together,  from  the 
sharp,  quick,  hanuner-note,  to  the  loudest 
deepest  peals  that  ever  lingered  on  the  ear, 
struck  at  long  intervals,  and  swelling  on 
the  air  as  if  unwilling  to  die  away.  I  arose 
and  threw  open  my  window,  dressed  myself, 
and  after  breakmst,  joining  the  throng 
called  to  the  respective  churches  by  their 
well-known  bells,  I  went  to  what  is  called 
the  English  chapel,  where,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  months,  I  joined  in  a  regular 
church-service,  and  listened  to  an  orthodox 
sermon.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  large  a 
congregation  though  I  remarked  among 
them  many  English  governesses  vtrith  chil- 
dren, the  English  language  being  at  that 
moment  the  rage  among  uie  Bussians,  and 
multitudes  of  cast-off  chamber-maids  being 
employed  to  teach  the  rising  Bussian  no* 
bility,  the  beauties  of  the  English  tongue. 
— Stephen*s  Incidents  of  Travel, 


■+0^ 


l9roppings  of  t^t  Santtuav^. 


"The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  Yes,  all  the  splendour  and 
glory  of  it  will,  in  a  little  time  haye  an 
end.  How  great  then  is  the  folly,  and 
bow  deplorable  will  be  the  condition  of 
those,  who,  instead  of  seeking  '*  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness," consume  their  days,  in  seeking 
after  the  honours  and  riches  of  this 
world,  and  tire  themselyes  out  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  things,  which  are  of 
no  yalue  in  the  sight  of  God.  Wretched 
stupidity  !  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
bis  own  soul  V  to  lose  all  and  gain 


nothing.  Time  bears  no  proportion  to 
eternity.  The  most  exalted  pleasures 
of  this  life,  which,  at  best,  are  of  short 
continuance,  can  never  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  happiness,  which  God  "  has 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.**  How 
miserably  then,  are  they  deceived,  who 
place  all  their  happiness,  in  the  poor 
and  empty  satisfaction  of  a  sensual 
life,  who  look  no  further  than  present 
times,  and  live  as  if  they  cared  not 
what  became  of  them  hereafter,  that 
they  may  but  enjoy  "the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season.** — Melmoth, 
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Sin  has  made  such  a  chasm  between 
God  and  man,  that  God  was  compelled 
to  roll  down  the  Bock  of  Ages  to  fill  it 
up. — HoweUs, 

As  soon  as  God  makes  a  man  a 
Christian,  by  his  grace,  Satan  loses  a 
subject,  and  finds  an  enemy. — Stollery. 

God  is  my  father,  and  I  shall  have 
his  pity  and  protection ;  it  is  his  to 
provide,  and  be  it  mine  to  depend  on 
a  providing  God. — Freer. 

That  which  is  a  covenant  of  grace 
to  us,  was  a  covenant  of  works  to 
Christ ;  and  that  which  costs  us 
nothing,  cost  him  every  thing. — 
R.  Davies, 


"He  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him 
alone,"  is  the  most  awful  curse  which 
God  can  let  fall  upon  a  sinner  of  man- 
kind. If  God  will  let  him  alone,  Satan 
will  let  him  be  quiet  until  wrath  shall 
overtake  him  to  the  uttermost. — 
Stollery, 

Without  misery  in  the  creature,  the 
glorious  attribute  of  mercy  had  never 
been  exercised.  The  holy  angels  are 
objects  of  Divine  goodness,  but  not  of 
mercy  as  they  have  never  sinned. 

Mere  moral  preaching  tells  the  peo- 
ple how  the  house  ought  to  be  built ; 
gospel  preaching  does  more,  for  it  ac- 
tually builds  the  house. — Toplady, 


ynlpH  ^rr^ntri 


Sudden  Deaths. 

Mb.  John  Oaks  (one  of  the  ejected  minis- 
ters), who  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent 
in  London,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  imme- 
diately after  his  afternoon  prayer  before 
sermon,  and  removed  from  the  pulpit  to 
glory,  Dec.  1688. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  on  the  next 
Sabbath  but  one,  Mr.  Kentish,  when  he  had 
roused  the  attention  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion by  mentioning  in  his  sermon  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mr.  Oakes,  was  himself  struck 
with  death. 

The  famous  John  Wickliff,  the  morning 
star  of  the  reformation,  was  struck  with  a 
paralysis  when  preaching  in  his  parish 
church  of  Lutterworth;  and  while  his 
parishioners  were  conveying  him  firom 
thence  in  a  chair  to  the  rectory  house,  he 
expired,  1384. 

Mmisterial  Industry. 

Of  Mr.  Heywood,  one  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, it  is  related,  that  from  an  account  re- 
gularly kept  by  himself,  it  appears  that  for 
a  term  of  thirty-six  years,  of  which,  six- 
teen only  were  years  of  libertv,  and  most 
of  tiliese  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  preached  on  week  days  3,004 
sermons,  kept  1.212  fast  days,  309  thanks- 
giving days,  and  travelled  in  his  master's 
service  81,315  miles,  besides  his  regular 
work  on  Lord's  days. 


The  Miinie  Oat-witted. 

Thb  late  Rev.  Mr.  Madan  was  educated  for 
the  bar.  His  conversion  arose  firom  the 
following  circumstance:  he  was  desired  one 
evening,  by  some  of  his  companions  who 
were  with  him  at  a  coffee-house,  to  go  and 
hear  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who,  they  were 
told,  was  to  preach  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  then  to  return  and  exhibit  his  nutnner 
and  discourse  for  their  entertainment  He 
went  with  that  intention,  and  just  as  he  en- 
tered the  place,  Mr.  Wesley  named  for  his 
text,  **  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,"  with  a 
solemnity  of  accent  which  struck  him,  and 
which  inspired  a  seriousness  that  increased 
as  the  good  man  proceeded  in  exhorting  his 
bearers  to  repentance.  Mr.  M.  returned  to 
the  coffee-room,  and  was  asked  by  his  ac- 
quaintance, **  if  he  had  taken  off  the  old 
Methodist?"  To  which  he  answered,  "No, 
gentlemen,  but  he  has  taken  me  off;"  and 
firom  that  time  he  left  their  companv  alto- 
gether, and  in  fiiture  associated  with  seri- 
ous people,  and  became  himself  a  serious 
character. 


Trials  Productive  of  Good. 

**!  BBMBMBBR,"  savs  Mr.  Whitfield,  **8ome 
years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Shields,  I  went 
mto  a  ^ass  house;  and,  standing  very  at- 
tentive, I  saw  several  masses  of  burning 
glass,  of  various  forms.  The  workman  took 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  put  it  into  one  furnace, 
then  he  put  it  into  a  second,  and  then  into 
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a  third.  I  said  to  him,  *  Why  do  you  put 
this  through  so  many  fires?'  He  answered, 
*  0,  sir,  the  first  was  not  hot  enough,  nor 
the  second;  therefore,  we  put  it  into  a  third, 
and  that  will  make  it  transparent."*     This 


furnish^  Mr.  W.  with  a  useful  hint,  that 
we  must  be  tried,  and  exercised  with  many 
fires,  until  one  dross  be  purged  away,  and 
we  are  made  fit  for  the  owner's  use. 


-♦o*- 


iFdenlrts  ignitions  to  patents. 


When  it  may  be  considered  to  be  well 
with  the  Family. 

Whsk  ample  provision  is  made  for  family 
necessities,  ana  business  prospers,  and  pro- 
perty accumulates,  some  would  say,  **  But 
all  this  may  take  place,  and  ^et  it  may  be 
very  ill  with  us,  for  if  this  be  all  our 
resource  for  enjoyment  and  happiness,  we 
are  poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  mise- 
rable in  the  midst  of  increase."  With  some, 
circomstances  may  be  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
and  yet  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  it 
may  be  well  with  them.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  well  with  us  as  families, — 

1.  WhenfamUy  worship  is  established  and 
maintained.    The  neglect  of  this  as  a  habit, 
is  a  practical  denial  of  God;  it  is  a  virtual 
exclusion  of  God  from  the  house— a  closing 
of  the  door  against  him,  and  shutting  him 
out   It  is  practical  atheism,  for  the  family 
that  repudiates  the  domestic  worship  of 
God  practic^y  denies  Him.    The  first  es  - 
sential  step  towards  things  going  well  in 
the  family,  is  the  proper  acknowledgment 
of  God,  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  erecting  the  family  altar,  gathering  the 
family  around  it  morning  and  evening,  and 
imploring  the  divine  blessing  in  prayer. 
Let  the  heads  of  families  remember  that 
the  honour  of  God  requires  it,  their  own 
souls  demand  it,  the  spiritual  good  of  those 
who  are  at  their  mercy,  and  whose  interests 
are  under  their  responsible  care,  demands 
it    It  is  a  solemn  and  awful  trust  which  is 
oonunitted  to  the  heads  of  families.    The 
children  and  servants  of  a  house  where 
there  is  no  family  worship  are  to  be  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  pitied.    In  too  many  in- 
stances, and  with  too  much  truth,  may  thiB 
servants  of  professing  families  say,  "No 
man  careth  for  my  soul."    Thev  are,  per- 
haps, well-fed,  and  well-lodged,  like    so 
many  valuable  cattle,  and  it  may  be,  are 
well-paid,  but  much  more  anxiety  is  felt 
for  the  comfort  of  the  meanest  domestic 
animal,  than  is  expended  upon  the  welfare 
of  their  souls. 

2.  When  there  is  a  general  concern  for 
piety  in  the  family.    When  religion  is  not 


a  matter  of  mere  cold  and  dead  formality, 
without  heart;  but  when  the  heads  of  the 
family  are  truly  devoted  to  God,  and  "  heirs 
together  of  the  grace  of  life," — when  chil- 
dren are  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord, — when  servants  (if 
there  be  servants)  are  seriously  talked  to 
and  urged  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
— when  eternal  things  are  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  all,  and  there  is  manifested  a 
general  anxiety  to  be  interested  in  them, 
and  to  have  a  place  with  a  lot  amongst  the 
people  of  God, — when  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
well  with  the  family^  whether  rich  or  poor. 
Such  a  family  is  a  happy  family;  ♦♦  there 
the  Lord  commandeth  tne  blessing,  even 
life  for  ever  more."  Can  we  say  that  our 
families  exhibit  any  such  picture  as  this, 
that  any  such  good  work  is  going  on  in  the 
midst  of  them?  You  who  have  children 
and  servants,  how  is  it  with  you?  Are 
your  children  converted  to  God?  Are 
your  servants  converted  to  God?  Are 
you  earnestly  praying  and  watching  for  it? 
Are  you  constantly  urging  it  upon  them? 
Are  you  beseeching  them  by  your  entrea- 
ties, and  seeking  to  allure  them  by  your 
example,  "  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate?" 

3.  When  everythina  is  ordered  in  mefam^ 
tly  arrangements  wim  a  view  to  the  divine 
glory.  This  should  be  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  order  of  a  family.  The 
labour  and  duty  of  the  servants,  the  educa- 
cation  of  the  children,  the  choice  of  callings 
and  situations  for  them  in  life,  the  entire 
economy,  all  the  circumstances  and  arrang- 
ments  of  the  family  should  be  directed  to 
this.  The  first  and  last  consideration 
should  be,  not — What  do  /like?  what  will 
be  most  lucrative?  or  what  will  be  the  most 
honourable  in  the  view  of  the  world?  but — 
What  will  be  most  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  my  honour  as  a  Christian  ?  Those 
who  thus  consult  God's  glory  and  honour 
him,  vdll  be  honoured  by  nim,  even  in 
worldly  things,  and  still  more  in  spiritual 
ones;  and  where  God  is  thus  honoured  in 
a  family,  it  is,  indeed,  well  with  them.  Then 
let  us  see  that  God  be  thus  honoured  by  us. 
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LIFE   BEYOND   THE   GRAVE. 


Parental  Fidelity  Bewarded. 

BT  G.  A.  OOODBICH. 

A  PIOUS  captain  by  the  name  of  K.,  many 
years  since  sailed  firom  Philadelphia,  in 
command  of  a  merchant's  ship.  He  had 
recently  been  married.  One  day,  during  a 
highly  devotional  frame  of  mind,  he  com- 
peted and  committed  to  writing  a  prayer 
for  the  temp(»ral  and  eternal  happiness  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  who 
was  expecting  to  become  a  mother.  Ardent 
and  importunate  supplications  were  also 
added  tor  that  unborn  infant,  whom  per- 
haps he  should  never  see,  but  whose  life 
and  destiny  he  now  confided  to  that  God 
who  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them, 
that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments. 
The  sheet  containing  the  prayer  was  de- 
posited, with  other  writings,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  chest.  Before  the  completion  of  this 
voyage.  Captain  K.  died,  and  his  instru- 
ments, papers,  &c.,  were  returned  to  his 
wife.  Finding  they  were  generally  what 
she  could  not  understand,  she  locked  up 
the  chest  for  the  inspection  and  use  of  her 
babe,  a  son,  at  some  future  period. 

"  At  eighteeen,"  as  his  story  runs,  "  this 
son  enter^  the  army,  and  in  1775  marched 
for  Boston.  He  gave  the  reins  to  his  lusts, 
and  for  many  years  yielded  to  almost  every 
temptation  to  sin.  At  last,  he  was  called 
to  tne  death-bed  of  his  mother,  who  gave 
him  the  key  of  his  father^s  chest;  which, 
however,  he  did  not  open,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  something  of  a  religious  kind 
that  would  reprove  his  sins,  and  harass  his 
feelings. 

**At  length  in  1814,  when  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  he  determined  to  examine  its 
contents.  When  he  reached  the  bottom, 
he  discovered  a  paper  neatly  folded,  and 
endorsed,  *  The  prayer  of  Mitchell  K.  for 
blessings  on  his  wife  and  child,  August  23, 
1757.'  He  read  it.  The  scene — the  time 
— the  place  and  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  put  there — all  rushed  upon  his  mind, 
and  overwhelmed  him;  for  often  had  his 
widowed  mother  led  him  to  the  beach,  and 
pointed  to  him  the  direction  where  she  had 
traced  the  last  elimpse  of  flowing  canvas 
that  bore  his  father  trom  her  never  to  re- 
turn. He  threw  the  contents  back  into  the 
chest,  folded  up  the  prayer,  and  put  it  into 
the  case  with  his  father  s  quadrant,  locked 
up  the  chest,  and  determined  never  again 
to  unlock  it. 

"But  his  father's  prayer  still  haunted 
his  imagination,  and  he  could  not  forget  it. 
His  distress  became  extreme,  and  a  woman 
with  whom  he  sinfully  lived  desired  to 


know  the  cause.  He  looked  on  her  with 
wildness,  and  replied,  *  I  cannot  tell  you.' 
This  only  increased  her  solicitude.  He 
entreated  her  to  withdraw.  As  she  left 
the  room  she  cast  an  anxious  and  expres- 
sive look  on  him,  and  he  instantly  called 
her  back.  He  then,  with  all  the  feelings 
which  an  awakened  conscience  could  en- 
dure, told  her  the  cause  of  his  agony — his 
Other's  prayer,  found  in  the  old  chest.  She 
thought  him  deranged.  His  neighbours 
were  called  in  to  comfort  him,  in  vain. 
That  prayer  had  inflicted  a  wound,  which 
the  Great  Physician  of  souls  only  could 
heaL  From  tnat  period,  he  became  an 
altered  man.  He  married  the  woman 
whiim  he  had  formerly  seduced,  united 
himself  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  lived 
and  died  an  humble,  ezempluy  Christian." 
Who  does  not  love  to  dwell  on  fisusts  like 
these?  Whose  confidence  in  the  divine 
faithfidness  is  not  strengthened?  What 
Christian  parent  will  not  eontinue  to  cuM- 
yate  a  field,  and  there  sow  seed,  which 
though  sterile  now,  Gk>d  may  water  in  after 
years,  when  perhi^s  his  head  sleeps  in  the 
dust,  and  where  may  at  lengdi  grow  the 
irnits  of  immortality?  A  hundntd  times 
have  Christian  parents  said  and  sung  in 
faith,  and  at  length  their  exnltatkni  found 
true  in  fiict: 

**  Though  seed  lie  buried  long  in  dust. 
It  shan't  deceive  our  hope; 
The  precious  grain  can  ne  er  be  lost. 
For  grace  ensures  the  crop." 

Life  beyond  the  Grave. 

Amono  all  the  fine  and  beautiful  fig^ures 
and  modes  of  reasoning  that  the  universe 
on  which  we  dwell  has  afforded,  for  the 
illustration  of  the  bright  hope  that  is  within 
of  a  life  beyond  the  tomb,  there  is  none 
more  beautinil  or  exquisite,  that  I  know  of 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  change 
of  the  seasons — from  the  second  life  that 
bursts  forth  in  spring  in  objects  apparently 
dead;  and  from  the  shadowing  forth  in  the 
renovation  of  everything  around  us,  of  that 
destiny  which  divine  revelation  calls  upon 
our  futh  to  believe  shall  yet  be  ours  The 
trees  that  have  faded  and  remained  dark 
and  gray  through  the  long  dreary  lapse  of 
winter,  clothe  themselves  again  with  green 
in  the  spring  simshine,  and  every  hue 
speaks  of  life.  The  birds  that  were  mute 
smg  again  as  tuneful  as  ever.  The  flowers 
that  were  trampled  down  and  faded,  burst 
forth  once  more  into  freshness  and  beauty. 
The  streams  break  from  the  icy  chains  that 
held  them,  and  the  glorious  sun  himself 
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comes  wandering  firom  his  far  journey  givine  that  we  see  breathes  of  the  same  hope,  and 
summer,  and  warmth,  and  fertility,  and  every  thing  we  see  rekindles  into  life. — 
magnificence  to  every  thing  around.    All    JamM,  i 


-M- 


Sal>fiatig^0c|ool  evrasttvs^ 


Kapoleon'8  Views  of  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters**  is  the 
Teacher*s  motto,  and  his  encouragement. 
It  will  not  only  **be  found  after  many 
days,"  but  found,  sometimes,  where  it  was 
least  expected.  Here  is  an  extraordinary 
instance.  Ck)untde  Montholon,  the  fedthml 
friend  of  Napoleon,  relates  a  conversation 
of  that  remarkable  person  in  St.  Helena, 
in  the  words  that  follow: — 

"I  know  men,"  said  Napoleon;  "and  I 
tell  you  that  Jesus  is  not  a  mani 

"The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  mystery 
which  subsists  by  its  own  force,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mind  which  is  not  a  human 
mind.  We  find  in  it  a  marked  individuality 
which  originated  a  train  of  words  and 
niftTtma  unknown  before.  Jesus  borrowed 
nothing  from  our  knowledge.  He  exhibited 
in  himself  the  perfect  example  of  his  per- 
cepts. Jesus  is  not  a  philosopher;  for  his 
proofs  are  miracles,  and  from  the  first  his 
disciples  adored  him.  In  fact,  learning  and 
philosophy  are  of  no  use  for  salvation;  and 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  and  the  laws  of  the 
Spirit. 

*«  Alexander,  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  and 
myself,  founded  empires;  but  upon  what 
did  we  rest  the  creation  of  our  eenius? 
Upon  force.  Jesus  Christ  alone  lounded 
his  empire  upon  love;  and  at  this  hour  mil- 
lions oi  men  would  die  for  him. 

**It  was  not  a  day  or  a  battle  which 
achieved  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  re« 
ligion  in  the  world.  No!  it  was  a  long  war, 
a  contest  for  three  centuries,  beg^  by  the 
Apostles,  then  continued  bv  the  flood  of 
Christian  generations.  In  this  war  all  the 
kings  and  potentates  on  earth  were  on  one 
side;  on  the  other,  I  see  no  army  but  a 
mysterious  force;  some  men  scattered  here 
and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  have  no  other  rallying-point  than  a 
common  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  the  cross. 

•*I  die  before  my  time,  and  my  body 
will  be  given  back  to  the  earth  to  become 
food  for  worms.  Such  is  the  fate  which  so 
soon  awaits  him  who  has  been  called  the 
*great  Napoleon  1*  What  an  abyss  between 
my  deep  misery  and  the  eternal  kingdom 


of  Christ,  which  is  proclaimed,  loved,  and 
adored,  and  which  is  extending  over  the 
whole  earth!  Call  you  this  dying?  is  it  not 
living  rather?  The  death  of  Christ  is  the 
death  of  a  God!" 

Napoleon  stopped  at  these  last  words; 

but  General  B making  no  reply,  the 

Emperor  added,  **If  you  do  not  perceive 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  I  did  wrong  to 
appoint  you  GteneraL" 

Those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  Napoleon's 
cast  of  thought  and  style  of  expression, 
will  perceive  m  this  passage  strong  marks 
of  genuineness.  Here  is  much  of  his  depth, 
force,  rapidity,  and  energy.  These  strange 
words  seem  to  indicate,  at  least,  intellectual 
submission  to  the  claims  of  the  e^ospel  of 
Christ;  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  homage  of 
the  heart  Such  words  were  not  an  ebul- 
lition of  enthusiasm.  These  were  not 
thoughts  of  yesterday.  Amid  the  tumults 
of  war,  and  the  convulsions  of  nations,  Na- 
poleon found  time  for  reflection.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that,  at  an  early  period,  he 
read  Dr.  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
deepest  interest.  It  is  well  attested  that 
he  expressed  himself  convinced  thereby  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christianity.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  his  chaplain,  the  Italian  abbot, 
Bonarita,  who  was  a  liberal  and  a  good 
man,  received  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Bible 
from  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Bible 
Society,  with  a  request  that  he  would  give 
it  to  tne  ex-emperor,  and  that  after  Bona- 
vita's  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  did 
actually  read  much  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
spoke  of  them  with  the  profoundest  respect. 
Again,  it  is  certain,  that  during  his.  resi- 
dence at  St.  Helena,  there  was  a  revival  of 
religion  on  the  island,  which  extended  to 
the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  Great  Cap- 
tive, and  among  whom  a  meeting  was  held 
for  exhortation  and  prayer  but  a  few  steps 
from  his  dwelling.  Who  will  affirm  that 
no  drop  of  the  shower  of  heavenly  grace 
fell  upon  his  troubled  spirit?  On  his  death- 
bed, he  often  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  specific  account 
of  a  conversion  be  wanting,  there  is  ^et 
much  here  to  excite  wonder,  and  somethmg 
to  encourage  hope.  Let  us  sow  beside  all 
waters. 
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The  Boyal  Mimrionaiy. 

A  vm  of  England,  of  hap^  memory,  who 
loved  his  people  and  his  God  better  than 
kings  in  general  are  wont  do,  used,  as  the 
costom  ofthe  times  then  was,  occasionally 
to  taJLe  the  exercise  of  honting.  Being  out 
one  day  for  this  purpose,  the  chase  lay 

thiongh  the  skirts  of  W Forest:  the 

stag  had  been  hard  run;  and  to  escape  the 
dogs,  had  crossed  the  river  in  a  deep  part. 
Tte  dogs,  however,  could  not  be  brought 
to  follow :  it  became  necessary,  to  come  up 
with  it,  to  make  a  circuitous  route,  alon^ 
the  huikB  of  the  river,  through  some  thick 
and  troublesome  underwood.  The  rough- 
ness of  the  ground,  the  long  fprass  and 
frequent  thickets,  gave  opportunity  for  the 
spc^tsmen  to  separate  from  each  other,  each 
one  endeavounng  to  make  the  best  and 
speediest  route  he  could.  Before  they 
Had  reached  the  end  of  the  forest,  the  king's 
Wse  manifested  signs  of  fatigue  and 
weariness;  so  much  so,  that  his  migesty 
icflohed  upon  yielding  liie  pleasures  of  the 
chase  to  those  of  compassion  for  his  horse. 
With  this  view,  he  turned  the  first  avenue 
in  the  forest,  and  determined  on  riding 
gently  on  to  the  oaks,  their  to  wait  for 
some  of  his  attendimts.  His  majesty  had 
proceeded  only  a  few  yards,  when,  instead 
of  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  he  fancied  that 
he  heard  the  cry  of  human  distress.  As 
he  rode  forward,  he  heard  it  more  distinct- 
ly: "0  my  mother!  my  mother!  GU)dpity 
and  bless  my  poor  mother !"  The  curiosity 
and  kindness  of  the  kine  led  him  instantly 
to  the  spot :  it  was  a  uttle  green  plot  on 
one  ride  of  the  forest,  where  was  spread  on 
the  grass,  imder  a  branching  oak,  a  little 


pallet,  half  covered  with  a  kind  of  tent :  a 
nasket  or  two,  with  some  packs,  lay  on  the 
ground.  At  a  few  paces  distant  Rom  the 
tent,  near  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  he  obser- 
ved a  little  swarthy  featured  girl,  about 
eight  years  of  ace,  on  her  knees  praying, 
while  her  little  black  eyes  ran  down  wiS 
tears.  Distress  of  any  kind  was  ever 
relieved  by  his  majesty;  for  he  had  a 
heart  which  melted  at  human  woe— nor 
was  it  unaffected  on  this  occasion;  and 
now  he  inquired,  "  What,  my  child,  is  the 
cause  of  your  weeping — ^for  what  do  you 
pray?"  The  little  creature  at  first  started, 
then  rose  from  her  knees,  and  pointing  to 
the  tent,  said,  "O,  sir,  my  dying  mother!" 
"What,"  said  his  majesty,  dismounting 
and  fasteninghis  horse  to  the  branches  of 
the  01^ — "What,  my  child,  teU  me  all 
about  it."  The  little  creature  now  led  the 
king  to  the  tent.  There  lay,  partly  covered, 
a  middle-affed  female  jspipsy,  in  tiie  last 
sta^s  of  a  decline,  and  m  the  last  moments 
of  life.  She  turned  her  dying  eyes  express- 
ly to  the  royal  visitor,  then  looked  up  to 
heaven ;  but  not  a  word  did  she  utter :  the 
organs  of  speech  had  ceased  their  oflSce, 
the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern.  The  little  girl 
again  wept  aloud,  then  stooping,  wiped  the 
dying  sweat  from  her  mother's  face.  The 
king,  much  affected,  asked  the  little  girl  of 
her  name,  and  of  her  family,  and  how  long 
her  mother  had  been  ill.  J  ust  at  that  mo- 
ment another  gipsy  girl,  much  older,  came 
out  of  breath  to  the  spot.    She  had  been 

at  the  town  of  W :  she  had  brought 

some  medicine  for  her  dying  mother.  Ob- 
serving a  stranger,  she  modestly  courtesied, 
kneeled  down  by  her  side,  kissed  her  pallid 
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lips,  and  burst  into  tears.  "What,  my 
dear  child,"  said  his  majesty,  "can  be 
done  for  you?'*  "  O  sir,"  she  replied,  "my 
dying  mother  wanted  a  religious  person  to 
teach  her,  and  to  pray  with  her  before  she 
died.    I  ran  all  the  way  before  it  was  light 

this  morning  to  W ,  and  asked  for  a 

minister;  but  no  one  could  I  get  to  come 
with  me  to  pray  with  my  dear  mother." 
The  dying  woman  seemed  sensible  of  what 
her  daughter  was  saying,  and  her  counte- 
nance was  much  agitat^.  The  air  was 
again  rent  ydth  the  cries  of  the  distressed 
daughters. 

The  king,  full  of  kindness,  instantly  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  them.  He  said,  "I 
am  a  minister,  and  God  has  sent  me  to 
instruct  and  comfort  your  motiier."  He 
then  sat  himself  down,  on  a  pack,  by  the 
side  of  the  pallet,  and  taking  the  hemd  of 
the  dying  gipsy  in  his,  discoursed  on  the 
demerit  of  sin,  and  the  nature  of  redemp- 
tion; he  then  pointed  her  to  Christ,  the 
all-sufficient  Saviour.  While  the  king  was 
doing  this,  the  poor  creature  seemed  to 
gather  consolation  and  hope;  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  brightness,  and  her  counte- 
nance became  animated;  she  looked  up — 
she  smiledj  but  it  was  her  last  smile,  it 
was  the  gfimmering  of  expiring  nature. 
As  the  expression  of  peace,  however,  re- 
mained strong  on  her  countenance,  it  was 
not  till  some  little  time  had  elapsed  that 
they  perceived  the  struggling  spirit  had 
left  mortality. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  some  of  his 
majesty's  attendants,  who  had  missed  him 
at  the  chase,  and  who  had  been  riding 
through  the  forest  in  search  of  him,  rode 
up,  and  found  the  king  comforting  the 
afflicted  gipsies.  It  was  an  affecting  sight, 
worthy  of  everlasting  record  in  the  annals 
of  kings. 

His  majesty  now  rose  up,  put  some  gold 
into  the  hands  of  the  afflicted  ^Is,  promis- 
ed them  his  protection,  and  bid  them  look 
to  Heaven.  He  then  wiped  the  tears  from 
his  eyes,  and  mounted  his  horse.  His 
attendants,  greatly  affected,  stood  in  silent 

admiration.  Lord  L was  now  going 

to  speak,  when  his  majesty,  turning  to  the 
gipsies,  and^  pointing  to  the  breathless 
corpse,  and  to  the  weeping  girls,  said, 
with  strong    emotion,     "Who,    my  lord 

L ,  who  thinkest  thou  was  neighbour 

unto  these  ?" 

Reader, — "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


A  Good  Daughter. 

A  aooD  daughter !  There  are  other  minis- 
ters of  love  more  conspicuous  than  her. 


but  none  in  which  a  gentler,  lovlier  spirit 
dwells,  and  none  to  which   the    heart's 
warm    requitals    more  jo)rfully   respond. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  comparative 
estimate  of  a  parent's  love  for   one   or 
another  child.    There  is  little  which  he 
needs  to  covet,  to  whom  the  treasures  of 
an  obedient,  affectionate  and  GU)d-fearing 
child  has  been  given.    But  a  son's  occupa- 
tion and  pleasures  carry  him  abroad,  and 
he    resides   amongst    temptation   which 
hardly  permits  the  affection  that  is  follow- 
ing him,  perhaps  over  half  the  globe  to  be 
wholly  unmingled  with  anxiely,  until  the 
time  when    he    comes  to  relmquish  the 
shelter  of  his  father's  roof,  for  one  of  his 
own ;  while  a  good  daughter  is  the  steadj 
light  of  her  parent's  house.    Her  idea  'is 
indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  his 
happy  fire-side.    She  is  the  morning  sun - 
lignt,  and  the  evening  star.    The  grace, 
vivacity  and  tenderness  of  her  sex,  have 
their  place  in  the  mighty  sway  which  she 
holds  over  his  spirits.    The  lessons  of  re- 
corded wisdom  which  he  reads  with  her 
eyes,  come  to  his  with  a  new  charm  as 
blended  with  the  beloved  melody  of  her 
voice.  He  scarcely  knows  weariness  which 
her  song  does  not  make  him  forget,  or 
gloom,  which  is  proof  against  the  young 
brightness  of  her  smile.    She  is  the  pride 
and  ornament' of  his  hospitality,  and  the 
gentle  nurse  of  his  sickness,  and  the  con  • 
stant  a^ent  in  those  nameless,  numberless 
acts  of  kindness,  which  one  chiefly  cares  to 
have  rendered,  because   they  are  unpre- 
tending but  exjMressive  proofs  of  love.   And 
then,  what  a  cheerfUl  sharer  ^e  is,  and 
what  an  able  lighter  of  her  mother's  cares! 
What  an  ever-present  deMght  and  triumph 
to  a  mother's  {Jfections  I    Oh,  how  little  do 
those  daughters  know  of  the  power  that  God 
has  committed  to  them,  and  the  happiness 
God  would  have  them  enjoy,  who  do  not, 
every  time  that  a  parent's  eye  rests  upcm 
them  bring  rapture  to  a  parent's  heart !    A 
true  love  will   almost    certainly   always 
greet  their  approaching   footsteps.      But 
meir  ambition  should  be  not  to  have  it 
a  love  merely,  which  feelings  implanted  by 
nature  excite,  but  one  m^e  intense  and 
overflowing  by  approbation  of  worthy  con- 
duct ;  and  she  is  strangely  blind  to  her  own 
happiness  as  well  as  undutiful  to  them  to 
whom  she  owes  the  most,  in  whom  the 
perpetual  appeals  of  parental  disinterested- 
ness do  not  can  forth  the  prompt  and  full 
echo  of  filial  devotion. 


Never  Despair. 

However  low  you  may  stand  in  the  intel- 
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lectnal  scale,  be  satisfied  that  it  depends  night  be  lengthened  to  your  expectations? 

but  upon  yourself,  to  raise  yourself  to  a  — the  dawn  will  surely  appear  to  him  who 

high  rank,  if  not  to  the  very  highest  one;  has  patience  to  await,  and  to  dwell  steadily 

you  may  be  long  in  darkness,  you  may  feel  upon  his  purpose.    Then  is  the  time  of 

yourself  awhile  to  be  incapable  of  original  glorification  I  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  then  comes 

thought,  but  then  you  are  not  worse  off  the  glorification  of  the  intellect.    For  the 

than  your  neighbours.    They  were  all  in  angelic  nature  is  not  higher  raised  above 

the  same  predicament  till  they  had  brought  the  human,    than  is    the    nature  of  the 

out  their  capacity  for  themselves.    What  I  thoughtful  mind  above  that  of  the  unthmk- 

say  to  one  I  say  to  alL    Do  but  read  and  ing  one.  Therefore  endeavour  thus, — ^press 

meditate,  and  if  you  only  persist  in  the  forward  to  your  calling,  not  anxiously;  for 

experiment  you  will  infallibly  in  spite  of  anxiety  in  things  of  the  mind  must  ever 

yourself^  become  a  great  man.    You  will  defeat   its    purpose;    but   hopefully    and 

have  difficulties,  severe  difficulties  to  en-  strenuously.    Go  on  to  your  studies,  and 

counter;  but  if  you  take  to  your  heart,  as  what  is  more  important  still,  continuaUy 

you  well  may,  the  assurance  that  you  must  exercising  yourself  on  what  you  have  lear- 

vanquish  them  at  last,  your  toil  will  be  a  ned.    Bestir  yourself  vigorously,  be  active 

pleasure,  your  contest  an  exquisite  and  and  unfiuling:  in  a  word,  agitate,  agitate, 

prolonged  delight;  and  what  though  the  agitate  I  Self'/ormation. 


]l0rtr9. 


The  Child's  Question. 

**  Oh,  tell  me  where  is  ray  father  gone, 
Or  who  will  fetch  him  back 
His  good  grey  steed  did  he  ride  upon 
With  the  swift  hound  in  his  track  ? 

"  Went  he  away  at  the  early  dawn 
Or  at  evening's  dewy  fall  ? 
There  is  no  foot-prints  on  the  lawn, 
No  answer  ffhen  we  call. 

"  We've  sought  him  amongst  the  waving  com ; 
We've  listened  beside  the  brook ; 
We've  watched  for  his  coming  at  nigbt  and  morn 
By  the  path  he  always  took. 

"  Mother,  there  seems  no  gladness  now, 
Since  my  father  went  away ; 
But  a  sharp  pain  seems  to  cross  thy  brow 
When  my  brothers  shout  and  play. 

"  Oh !  tell  me  when  will  my  father  come 
To  kiss  away  that  pain  ? 
To  bring  back  smiles  to  his  own  sweet  home, 
And  make  us  happy  again  ? 

"  Child,"  said  the  mother  with  drooping  head, 
They  say  thy  father  is  gone 
To  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  silent  dead, 
Beneath  the  church-yard  stone. 
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'  But  I  behold  him  in  light  above, 
Where  no  cloud  that  light  can  dim  ; 
He  wilJ  never  come  back  to  us,  my  love, 
But  we  may  go  to  him." 


ISsinS  ?^ottts« 


Bev.  Samuel  Lavington. 

Vbrt  applicable  to  Mr  Lavington  was  the 
character  of  Barnabas — "  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  fiill  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
fftith/'  In  the  year  1752  he  undertook  the 
pastoral  charge  at  Bideford,  where  he  la- 
boured with  great  acceptance,  comfort  and 
usefulness,  until  1807.  JBia  was  a  good  old 
age,  because  he  was  good  and  did  good  in 
it,  and  Ull  the  last  two  or  three  years  he 
enjoyed  the  usual  comforts  of  fife:  his 
strength  ^en  ^fradually  declined.  He  con- 
tinued his  public  services  generally  once 
on  the  Loras  day;  and  when  his  trembling 
Arame  could  no  longer  totter  over  the 
ground,  he  was  wheeled  to  the  house  of 
God  in  a  Bath  chair.  About  ten  months 
before  his  death,  he  engaged  in  his  last 
service,  having  then  entered  on  his  eighty^ 
first  vear.  His  parting  address  was  deli- 
vered at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Like  his 
blessed  Master,  he  drank  with  the  weeping 
disciples  of  that  fruit  of  the  vine  of  which 
he  was  to  drink  no  more  with  them,  till  he 
should  drink  it  new  with  them  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  powers  both  of  body 
and  mind  from  that  season  rapidly  declin- 
ed, and  he  no  more  quitted  his  habitation. 
When  however  he  saw  his  flock  passing 
before  his  door  in  their  way  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, he  deeply  lamented  his  absence  from 
that  "rfair place,"  as  he  termed  it,  "the 
house  of  God."  In  this  declining  state, 
gradually  descending  to  the  erave,  he 
quietlv  waited  for  his  dismissal  to  the 
church  triumphant.  Sometimes  a  few  clouds 
obscured  his  prospects  for  eternity,  but 
they  were  the  natural  effects  of  age  and 
infirmities,  and  were  soon  dispersed.  As 
his  life  for  nearly  parts  of  a  century  had 
been  a  living  epistle  known  and  read  of  all 
men,  the  additional  evidence  of  his  dying 
testimony  was  not  necessarv.  The  last 
moments  of  Mr.  L.  where  almost  wholly 
spent  in  silence;  and  when  the  period  of 
dismissal  arrived,  or,  according  to  his  own 
language,  when  he  should  leave  to  die,  with- 
out a  sigh  or  struggle,  he  closed  his  eyes, 
and  a  convoy  of  angels  wafted  his  disem- 
bodied spirit  to  that  world  where  they  that 


turn  manv  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

A  handsome  marble  monument  has  been 
erected  immediately  opposite  his  pulpit, 
with  the  following  inscription: — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the 

Beverend  Samuel  Layington, 

who  for  fifty-five  years 

was  the  affectionate,  evangelical  and 

fiutbful  Pastor  of  this  church. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1807, 

he  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord, 

aged  eighty-one  years. 

"  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord, 

when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing." 

ISxs.  Lavington. 

Mrs.  Lavinqton,  wife  of  the  late  Bev. 
Samuel  Lavington,  of  Bideford,  was  the 
dau^^hter  of  Thomas  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of 
Bramtree,  in  Essex.  She  was  a  woman 
of  most  amiable  temper,  of  great  humility, 
modesty  and  delicate  feeling;  but  her  ex- 
alted piety  was  the  diamond  m  the  ring  that 
shed  around  its  sparkling  lustre.  It  might 
with  truth  have  been  said,  **  this  woman 
was  fiill  of  good  deeds  which  she  did,"  but 
they  were  performed  not  ostentatiously 
but  secretly. — She  was  the  concealed  violet, 
known  by  the  sweet  perfume  she  shed 
around.  The  time,  however,  at  length 
arrived,  when  this  lovely  flower  was  to  be 
transnlanted  to  the  paradise  of  God,  where 
it  will  for  ever  bloom  in  all  the  fragrance 
and  vig^our  of  the  heavenly  world. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  life 
such  as  her's,  exhibiting  so  much  of  the 
meekness  of  Jesus,  so  much  self-denial, 
holiness,  and  exalted  devotion,  should  have 
a  peaceful  close;  and  such  expectations 
were  not  disappointed.  Though  her  pains 
were  exceedingly  acute,  not  a  murmuring 
word,  fell  from  her  lips.  All  was  cahn 
composure,  sweet  serenity,  meek  submis- 
sion, firm  confidence,  and  lively  hope.  She 
often  expressed  her  devout  affections  in  the 
admired  stanzas  of  Watts  and  Doddridge, 
and  especially  repeated  with  much  delight. 
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the  following  lines  as  peculiarly  descriptiye 
of  her  happy  feelings. 

"When  on  the  verge  of  life  I  stand, 
And  view  the  scene  on  either  hand. 
My  spirit  straggles  with  its  clay, 
And  longs  to  wing  its  flight  away. 

Where  Jesus  dwells  my  soul  would  be. 
It  faints  my  much>lovea  Lord  to  see; 
Earth  twine  no  more  about  my  heart, 
For  'tis  far  better  to  depart. 

Come,  ye  angelic  envoys,  come. 
And  lead  the  willing  pilgrim  home; 
Ye  know  the  way  to  J esu*s  throne. 
Source  of  my  joys,  and  of  your  own. 

That  blessed  interview,  how  sweet  I 
To  fall  transported  at  his  feet. 
Raised  in  his  arms  to  view  his  face, 
Thro*  the  full  beamings  of  his  grace. 

As  with  a  seraph's  voice  to  sing. 
To  fly  as  on  a  cherub's  wing. 
Performing  with  unwearied  hands, 
A  parent  Saviour's  high  conmiands. 

Yet  with  these  prospects  full  in  sight, 
ni  wait  thy  signal  for  my  flight; 
For  while  thy  service  I  pursue, 
I  find  my  heaven  began  oelow." 

To  a  friend  who  enquired  how  she  was, 
she  replied,  here  I  am  God's  prisoner,  and 
let  him  do  as  he  pleases — ^but  I  do  not  wish 
to  Uve."  However  though  she  desired  to 
be  gone,  she  took  thankful  notice  of  pre* 
sent  mercies,  and  at  one  time  her  gpratefui 
heart  burst  forth  in  these  words:  **I  want 
for  nothing;  I  hare  nothing  but  mercies; 


mercies  I  eat,  mercies  I  drink,  mercies  are 
my  daily  food."  As  the  time  of  her  depar- 
ture drew  near,  with  heart  and  eyes  lifted 
upward,  she  thus  gave  vent  to  her  glowing 
feeling: 

**  Oh  for  a  sight,  a  pleasing  sight. 
Of  our  Almighty  Father's  throne ; 

There  sits  our  Saviour  crowned  with  light, 
Cloth'd  in  a  body  like  our  own. 

Oh,  what  amazing  joys  they  feel. 
While  to  their  golden  harps  they  sing. 

And  sit  on  ev'ry  heavenly  hul, 
And  spread  the  triumphs  of  their  king. 

When  shall  the  day,  dear  Lord  appear, 
That  I  shall  mount  to  dwell  alwve ; 

And  stand  and  bow  amongst  them  there, 
And  view  thy  face,  and  sing,  and  love.'' 

She  had,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fullest  sense  of  her  entire  dependence,  and 
the  deepest  humility  of  soul.  A  Uttle  be- 
fore she  breathed  her  last,  being  in  neat 
pain,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  with  pe- 
culiar earnestness  said,  "Help,  Lorn," 
twice  repeating  these  words,  "  Mine  eyes 
are  unto  thee,  from  whence  cometh  my 
help." 

"  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 

On  thy  kind  arms  I  fall; 
Be  thou  my  strength  and  righteousness, 

My  Jesus  and  my  all." 

She  then  closed  her  eyes,  and  quitted  the 
body  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan. 


ZtmptvsLtitt  ^tibotait. 


A  Sennon. 

The  sight  of  a  drunkard  is  a  better  sermon 
against  that  vice,  than  the  best  that  was 
ever  preached  upon  it. — SaviUe, 

An  Exception. 

Oh  a  certain  occasion  several  gentlemen 
were  conversing  together  in  a  temperance 
house,  telling  of  tne  evils  that  rum  had 
ckme,  and  that  it  had  never  as  a  conmion 
drink  or  beverage  done  any  good.  A  well 
dressed  man  stepped  forw^  and  said, 
that  he  knew  of  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  for  there  was  one  case  within  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  in  which 
it  had  done  ^ood,  indirectly,  and  had  saved 
a  poor  drunkard's  life.    »Ekid  he:    "Some 


years  ago  I  was  a  hard  drinker.  I  had 
wasted  my  property,  beggared  my  family, 
and  from  shame,  destitution  and  want  had 
moved  them  off,  far  into  the  woods,  and 
set  them  down  in  a  miserable  log  cabin  I 
had  constructed  for  them.  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  out  every  day,  eet  drunk  at 
the  nearest  tavern,  fill  my  bottle,  and  come 
home  at  night.  One  cold  blustering  even- 
ing in  December,  I  started  very  drunk 
firom  the  tavern,  for  my  poor,  miserable 
home.  It  was  snowing  and  blowing  very 
hard.  As  I  crossed  the  lots  through  the 
field,  I  came  in  contact  with  such  terrible 
drifts  as  almost  forbade  my  proceeding.  I 
finally  lay  down  on  one  of  them  to  die, 
despairing  that  I  should  ever  get  home. 
As  1  lay  there,  stupefied  from  drink,  and 
benumbed  with  cola,  I  remembered  that  I 
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had  a  bottle  of  rnm  in  mr  pocket.  I  oon- 
cluded  that  I  wotdd  drink  up  this  before  I 
died,  and  so  enjoy  my  last  moments  the 
best  a  dronkaiid  conld.  But  I  was  so 
drmik,  and  my  hands  and  arms  were  so 
stiff  with  cold,  I  could  not  ^t  it  from  my 
pocket.  Vexed  at  this  disappointment, 
and  a  little  wanned  up  with  passion  and 
the  struggle,  I  determmed  if  I  could  not 
get  my  lK>ttle  I  would  not  die  so.  Accord- 
ingly I  made  desperate  plunges  through 
the  snow,  and  after  wallowing,  and  ciUw- 
ling,  and  staggering  about,  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  my  cabin  door.  I  entered  com- 
fortably warm  and  sober.    I  took  out  my 


botUe,  and  set  it  up  on  a  shelf,  resolved 
neirer  to  taste  of  the  predons  liquor  that 
had  saved  a  drunkard's  life,  because  he 
could  not  get  it  I  I  have  kept  my  pledge.  I 
have  not  drank  a  drop  of  mtoxicating 
liquors  from  that  day  to  this.  I  now  owm 
a  fine  farm,  and  have  a  very  happy,  and  I 
think  intelligent  and  respectable  family. 
So  here  is  one  exception,  in  which  rum 
has  indirectly  done  good." 

In  all  like  cases,  its  disuse,  whether 
from  necessity  or  choice,  will  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  It  will  save  life,  restore 
property,  character,  and  respectability, 
under  proper  influence. 


■*«>*■ 


VavittUn. 


Lines  written  in  an  old  Bible, 

Some  moment  on  this  faithful  guide  bestow, 
'Twill  point  the  way  to  heaven  a  Christian 

ought  to  go. 
To  seek  a  Saviour  in  the  realms  above, 
Whose  words  are  glory,  and  whose  looks 

are  love. 

The  Best  Christian,— If  I  was  qualified 
to  search  out  the  best  Christian  in  the 
kingdom,  I  should  not  expect  to  find  him 
either  in  a  professor's  chair,  or  in  a  pulpit. 
I  should  give  the  palm  to  that  person  who 
had  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself,  and  the 
most  admiring  and  cordial  thoughts  of  the 
Saviour;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  some 
bed-ridden  old  man  or  woman,  or  a  pauper 
in  a  parish  workhouse. — Rev,  J,  Newton, 

A  Lovely  Sight — ^There  are  many  lovely 
sights,  but  there  are  few  so  lovely  as  a 
lime  child  reading  the  Bible.  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  see  a  bee  sucking  the  honey  out  of 
a  fragrant  flower,  but  it  is  far  more  beauti- 
ful to  see  a  little  child  reading  the  Bible. 
It  is  beautiful  to  see  a  Uttle  bird  sitting 
upon  a  lovely  tree,  and  to  hear  it  singing 
a  sweet  song,  but  it  is  far  more  beautiful 
to  see  and  hear  a  child  reading  the  Bible. 

The  Best  Fruits. — These  are  produced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and,  where  they  a^ 
pear,  they  are  indications,  and  even  evi- 
dences of  a  vital  principle  of  holiness, 
through  &ith,  whicn  God  alone  can  work 
in  the  heart. 

Christian  Duties, — ^The  aggregate  amount 
of  Christian  duties  may  be  reduced  to  these 
three  things— ^2u^,  obedience,  and  patience: 
and  the  vital  principle  wMch  animates 
them  all,  is  submission.  Faith  is  a  submis- 
sion to  the  oracles  of  God;  obedience  is  a 


submission  to  the  commanding  will  of 
God;  patience  is  a  submission  to  the  chas- 
tisements of  Qod, — Dr,  South, 

The  Word  Etemity.^K  lady  having 
spent  the  evening  in  gay  company  and 
cards,  when  she  came  home,  found  her 
servant  reading  a  pious  book;  she  looked 
over  her  shoulfe  and  said,  "  Poor  melan- 
choly soul,  what  pleasure  canst  thou  find 
in  reading  that  book.'' 

That  night  the  lady  could  not  sleep, 
but  lay  sighing  and  weeping  very  much. 
Her  servant  asked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. At  length  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  said,  ^*  O I  it  was  one  word  I 
saw  in  your  bo(^  that  troubles  me;  there 
I  saw  the  word  eternity,  O,  how  happy 
should  I  be,  if  I  was  prepared  for  eternity.^ 
The  consequence  of  the  impression  was, 
that  she  laid  aside  her  cards,  forsook  her 
gay  company,  and  set  herself  seriously  to 
prepare  for  another  world. 

A  Religious  Gem, — It  is  no  great  matter 
to  live  lovingly  with  the  g(X)d  natured, 
with  humble  and  meek  persons:  but  he 
that  can  do  so  with  the  immoral,  with  the 
vdlful  and  ignorant,  vdth  the  peevish  and 
perverse,  he  only  hath  true  charity. 

CruUt  upon  the  conscience  will  make  a 
feather  bed  hard ;  but  peace  of  mind  will 
make  a  straw  bed  soft  and  easy. 

Principle  in  Little  lyings, — ^Principle 
should  always  be  unfolded,  and,  especially, 
in  connection  with  little  things;  for  if 
there  be  no  principle  in  things  which  are 
smaUf  sure  we  are,  there  wifl  be  none  in 
things  which  are  great 

Printed  by  Johk  Kennedy,  at  his  Printing  Ofllce,  35, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  Hill,  in  the  County  yf  Middlesex, 
London.— June,  IMO. 
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"Our  Iniquities.**— Moses. 

This  passage  of  Holy  Writ  brings  before  us  nothing  which,  in  itself,  can  give 
us  one  moment's  pleasure.    It  forces  ou  our  notice  subjects  of  painful,  but  yet 
of  tremendous  interest :  things  which  make  devils  tremble,  and  angels  wonder : 
evils  which  have  cursed  this  once  happy  world  and  will  soon  destroy  it :  enemies 
which,  even  if  conquered,  will  turn  us  into  dust,  and  which  if  yielded  to,  will 
cast  us  into  hell.     And  what  are  they  ?     Nothing  more  than  the  things  we  so 
often  regard  as  trifles — our  iniquities.    We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  iniquity. 
It  is  another  name  for  sin.     And  what  is  sin  ?     Not  merely  what  we  think 
wrong,  nor  what  our  neighbours  think  wrong,  no,  nor  what  ministers  tell  us  is 
wrong — it  is  what  the  Lord  of  all  thinks  wrong.     The  scripture  gives  us  this 
plain  account  of  it ;  **  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."    Whose  law  ?    The 
great  God's,     One  thing  then  is  already  clear — we  are  all  sinners.     We  have 
all  broken  God's  holy  law.     The  Bible  tells  us  so.     "All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray,"  says  Isaiah.     "  All  have  sinned,"  says  Paul.     "  In  many  things 
we  offend  all,"  says  James.     "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth"  says 
Solomon,  "that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.'*    Our  ignorance  must  be  fearfully 
great,  if  our  own  conscience  also  does  not  tell  us  the  same.  How  many  offences 
we  may  have  crowded  into  our  short  lives,  none  but  a  heart-searching  God  can 
tell.     Moses  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  more  than  our  most  suspicious 
neighbours  or  than  even  our  own  hearts  suppose.     He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
"  secret  sins,"  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were  sins  of  which  we 
are  all  guilty.  And  is  he  not  right?    Is  there  a  man  on  earth  whose  conscience 
does  not  accuse  him  of  many  such  sins  as  these,  yea  whose  hidden  transgressions 
are  not  his  heaviest,  his  worst?    Many  of  them  are  unknown  even  to  ourselves. 
We  are  sunk  very  low.     One  sin  is  enough  to  ruin  our  souls.     We  often  hear 
this :  we  profess  to  believe  it,  and  yet  we  go  on  sinning  every  moment  we  breathe, 
without  being  conscious  perhaps,  for  hours  or  days  together,  that  we  are  sinning 
at  all.     You  know  where  this  sad  work  is  carried  on ; — our  own  wicked  hearts 
are  the  authors  of  it  all.     Within  their  dark  recesses,  all  our  secret  faults  are 
committed.    They  consist  partly  in  the  want  of  right  feelings  towards  the  Being 
who  made  us.     But  these  are  not  the  worst  of  them.     We  cherish  wrong  feel- 
ings towards  God  and  towards  men.     Their  number  is  consequently  past  all 
conception.  It  is  increasing  continually.  "Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth." 
We  can  number  our  pulses  as  they  beat,  we  can  number  the  moments  as  they 
fly,  we  might  number  even  the  hairs  of  our  heads ;  but  we  cannot  count  the 
movements  of  our  ever  restless  minds.     And  every  movement  is  a  crime.     So 
God  legards  it.    "  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart,"  says  he, 
"is  only  evil  continually."     What  follows  ?     We  cannot  number  our  own  sins. 
— Their  guilt  too  is  unspeakably  great.   Perhaps  you  have  doubts  on  this  point. 
You  are  ready  to  say,  "What  can  we  be  guilty  and  yet  not  know  it?  Can  there 
be  guilt  in  an  error  of  which  we  are  not  conscious?"    If  we  put  this  question  to 
our  fellow  men,  many  of  them  will  answer,  "  No;'*  but  what  have  men  to  do 
with  this  matter  ?     It  lies  between  us  and  our  God.     Let  us  however  hear  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  best  of  our  race.     "  Cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret 
faults,"  says  David.   But  David  was  wrong  perhaps ;  feeling  might  mislead  him. 
No.    In  the  fourth  chapter  o^'  Leviticus,  we  find  the  great  God  himself  appoint- 
ing a  special  sacrifice  for  these  sins.    And  how  does  the  following  chapter  end  ? 
With  the  most  express  and  repeated  declarations  of  their  guilt.    "  If  a  soul  sin 
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and  commit  any  of  these  things  which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  though  he  wist,  or  knew  it  not,  yet  he  is  guilty  and 
shall  bear  his  iniquity.  He  hath  certainly  trespassed  against  the  Lord." 
Observe,  also  how  Moses  brings  home  these  iniquities  to  us  all.  There  is  no 
escaping  from  his  language,  by  saying,  I  am  pardoned  and  justified.  My  sins 
are  blotted  out ;  he  himself  was  pardoned.  He  is  styled  in  the  title  of  this  very 
psalm,  "A  man  of  God."  And  yet  he  numbers  himself  among  the  transgressors. 
He  includes  his  own  sins  among  these  which  God  so  closely  beholds.  None 
tlien  must  say  **  This  passage  concerns  not  me."  The  holiest  man  on  the  earth, 
is  as  much  concerned  in  this  declaration  as  the  most  abandoned  sinner.  It  is 
as  true  of  Moses  as  of  Pharoah :  of  Peter  as  of  Judas  :  of  Paul  as  of  Satan. 
It  comprehends  us  all,  and  all  in  an  equal  degree.  And  not  only  so— it  com- 
prehends all  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  We  have  been  applying  it  perhaps  to  some 
of  our  more  heinous  and  daring  sins,  but  it  reaches  further.  It  includes  not 
only  those  things  whereof  our  conscience  is  afraid,  but  innumerable  transgres- 
sions which  we  have  long  ago  forgotten,  and  which  perhaps  never  gave  us  one 
moment's  disquiet.  The  follies  of  our  childhood,  the  iniquities  of  our  youth, 
the  misdeeds  of  our  riper  years ;  the  sins  of  our  hand,  the  sins  of  our  lips,  the 
sins  of  our  hearts ;  our  sins  in  company,  our  sins  alone ;  our  sins  in  our  busi- 
ness, our  sins  in  our  pleasures  ;  our  sins  at  home,  our  sins  abroad ;  our  light- 
heartedness  and  pride  in  our  prosperity,  and  our  impatience,  and  murmuring, 
and  rebellion  in  our  troubles ;  our  stifled  convictions,  our  forgotten  resolutions, 
our  broken  vows  ;  our  contempt  of  the  wrath  of  God,  our  abuse  of  his  mercy : 
above  all,  the  little  value  we  have  set  on  the  great  salvation  of  his  dear  Son — 
it  is  of  all  these,  in  all  their  multitude  and  all  their  enormity  of  which  Moses 
here  speaks.  He  calls  them  ours.  Not  satisfied  with  laying  them  on  our  heads, 
he  bids  us  look  on  them  as  our  property,  and  ourselves  as  their  sole  owners  and 
lawful  proprietors. 

If  we  have  any  spiritual  thought  or  feeling  within  us,  this  truth  will  call  them 
both  into  exercise.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  treat  it  with  indifference.  It  will, 
it  must,  give  rise  to  many  serious  reflections.  And  this  will  be  the  first  of 
these — How  thoughtful  ought  I  to  he  of  my  sins.  To  forget  them  is  ruin  to 
my  soul.  They  are  not  like  my  silver  or  gold  which  lie  harmless  in  my  purse. 
They  are  like  the  torrent  in  my  fields,  which  must  occupy  my  care  and  my 
labour,  or  it  will  lay  every  thing  waste.  They  are  like  the  disease  in  my  veins, 
which  will  carry  me  to  the  grave  if  I  let  it  alone.  And  then  follows  a  second 
reflection — How  anxious  ought  I  to  be  to  dispose  aright  of  my  sins.  But  what 
can  I  do  with  them  ?  With  their  guilt,  their  criminality,  you  can  do  nothing. 
It  is  inseparable  from  you.  It  will  cleave  to  you  for  ever.  May  it  ever  deeply 
abase  you  !  But  there  is  resting  upon  guilt  of  another  kind.  Your  sins  not 
only  render  you  deserving  of  Jehovah's  righteous  displeasure,  they  subject  you 
to  it.  They  bring  down  on  you  the  sfintence,  the  curse  of  his  broken  law.  You 
are  therefore  in  a  state  of  legal  as  well  as  of  moral  guilt ;  condemned,  as  well 
as  sinful;  not  like  a  malefactor  who  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law  which  he  had 
violated — guilty  but  yet  safe  ; — you  are  like  a  criminal  who  has  been  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  sentenced.  Now  this  is  a  guilt  which  is  capable  of  being 
removed  from  you ;  from  which  too  you  must  be  delivered,  or  be  undone.  But 
where  can  you  place  it  ?  Who  can  deliver  you?  There  stands  unseen,  at  your 
right  hand,  one  who  has  long  been  waiting  to  release  you  from  the  heavy  load. 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  He  "  bare 
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our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  The  Lord  laid  there  on  him  "  the 
iniquity  of  us  all/'  And  now  '*  all  that  believe,  are  justified  from  all  things." 
"lliey  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  have  passed  from  death  unto  life." 
There  is  in  fact  "  no  condemnation"  for  them.  Here  then,  reader,  bring  your 
sins.  Come  and  cast  them  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  the  guilty  Jew 
confessed  his  transgression  and  put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  scape-goat ;  so 
draw  near  in  penitence  to  this  far  nobler  sacrifice  and  by  a  simple  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  blood  lay  your  sins  on  him.  He  will  bear  them  all  away,  carry 
them  into  a  land  of  oblivion,  where  they  shall  be  remembered  against  you  no 
more.  In  this  work  the  Redeemer  delights.  He  is  more  willing  to  receive 
your  iniquities,  than  you  are  to  receive  his  mercies,  than  the  readiest  beggar 
would  be  to  receive  your  gold.  Nay,  collect  all  the  treasures  which  the  earth 
contains,  no  miser  would  grasp  them  with  half  the  joy  with  which  the  blessed 
Jesus  takes  the  curse  of  a  transgressor's  sins.  With  him  their  bitterness  is 
passed.  It  was  finished  with  his  last  dying  cry.  They  can  wound  him  no 
more.  But  they  can  wound  you.  Refuse  to  lay  them  on  him  and  they  will 
pierce  your  inmost  soul.  They  may  sting  you  almost  to  madness  before  you 
die ;  but  when  you  die,  their  work  of  misery  will  indeed  begin.  They  will 
overwhelm  you  with  awe,  a  horror,  and  a  despair,  which  will  make  you  a  spec- 
tacle of  terror  to  heaven  and  to  hell. 


TO-MOBBOW. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


With  all  the  bitterness  of  self  reproach,  I  lately  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
house  of  a  Christian  friend.  On  entering  the  abode  where  I  had  ever  been 
greeted  with  smiles,  I  was  surprised  to  find  nothing  but  sadness.  Conscious 
guilt  suggested  the  suspicion,  that  they  knew  and  reproached  me  for  my 
neglect ;  but  my  friend  soon  poured  into  my  bosom  her  lamentations  for  the 
loss  of  an  only  child. — "Alas,"  cried  she,  "my  Henry  is  gone ;  but  three  days 
ago  he  was  in  full  health,  and  he  has  this  morning  breathed  his  last !" 

I  struggled  with  myself,  summoned  up  resolution,  and  made  an  awkward 
attempt  at  consolation,  while  my  own  heart  hung  heavy  in  my  breast ;  but  I 
was  struck  dumb  when  the  afflicted  parent,  fetching  a  sigh  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  Sir,  these  consolations  might  assuage  my  grief  for 
the  loss  of  my  child,  but  they  cannot  blunt  the  stings  of  my  conscience, 
which  are  as  daggers  to  my  heart !  It  was  but  last  week  I  was  thinking  my 
Henry  is  now  12  years  of  age ;  his  mind  is  now  rapidly  expanding :  I  know  he 
thinks  and  feels  beyond  the  measure  of  his  years ;  and  a  foolish  backwardness 
has  hitherto  kept  me  from  entering  so  closely  into  serious  conversation 
with  him  as  to  discover  the  real  state  of  his  mind,  and  make  a  vigorous  eflTort 
to  lead  his  heart  to  God.  I  then  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  so  weighty  to  the  conscience  of  a  Christian  and  the  heart  of  a 
parent ;  but  day  after  day  my  foolish  and  deceitful  heart  said,  '  I  will  do  it  to- 
morrow,' till  the  very  day  he  was  taken  ill.  I  had  resolved  to  talk  with  him 
that  evening,  and  when  he  first  complained  of  his  head,  I  was  half  pleased  with 
the  thought  that  this  might  lead  him  to  listen  more  seriously  to  what  I  should 
say.     But  0,  Sir,  his  pain  and  fever  increased  so  rapidly,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
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pnt  him  to  bed ;  and  as  he  seemed  inclined  to  doze,  I  was  glad  to  leave  him  to 
rest.  From  this  time  he  was  never  sufficiently  sensible  for  conversation  ;  and 
now  he  has  gone  into  eternity,  and  left  me  distracted  with  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  salvation  of  his  precious  soul.  I  know  he  had  arrived  to  the  period 
when  he  must  be  judged  as  an  accountable  creature ;  for  I  have  several  times 
observed  in  him  such  efforts  of  reason  and  conscience  as  surpassed  many  who 
had  seen  twice  his  years.  I  recollect  the  favourable  symptoms  I  have  discovered, 
and  for  a  momeut  hope  that  the  good  Shepheid  has  gathered  the  lamb  into  his 
bosom.  But  then,  again,  I  cry,  if  it  should  not  have  been  so !  That  thought 
again  plunges  me  back  again  into  the  depths  of  distress.  Dilatory  wretch  !  had 
it  not  been  my  own  sin,  I  might  liow  have  been  consoling  myself  with  the 
satisfactory  conviction  of  having  discharged  the  duty  of  a  Christian  parent*  and 
enjoying  the  delightful  assurance  of  meeting  my  child  before  the  thione  of  the 
Lamb  !     0  !  the  sin  of  procastination  !   0  !  the  delusion  that  lurks  in  the  word 

TO-MORROW." 


Si^e  ^earl  of  ISass. 


A  Cbristiaii  Minister's  Soliloquy  on 
his  Way  to  tiie  Sanctuary. 

I  AH  now  going  to  the  sanctuary— going 
to  meet  God — going  to  engage  in  his  wor- 
ship— ^eoing  to  preach  his  word — that  word 
by  which  both  myself  and  all  my  hearers 
must  be  finally  judged.  I  shall  soon  be 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  beines,  whose 
existence  is  never  to  terminate,  out  who, 
after  millions  and  miUions  of  ages,  will  be 
still  immortal.  Either  the  Bible  is  untnie, 
or  every  man,  woman  and  child  among 
them,  will  dwell  in  everlasting  misery  or 
joy.  As  soon  as  they  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  this  life,  they  must  rise  to  the 
companionship  of  the  highest  order  of 
beings,  or  sink  to  the  doom  of  the  lowest. 
Providence  has  appointed  me  to  declare  to 
them  the  miseiy  of  their  condition  as  sin- 
ners, and  to  direct  their  attention  to  that 
blessed  way,  which  infinite  Mercy  has 
opened  for  their  complete  restoration  and 
happiness.  I  am  to  represent  to  them  the 
character  of  a  Saviour,  who  is  waiting  to 
be  gracious.  I  am  to  show  them  the  utter 
impossibility  of  their  being  saved  by  any 
other  means.  I  am  to  wat(^  for  their 
souls ;  to  labour  that  I  may  be  instrumen- 
tal in  their  everlasting  wemire ;  and  when 
I  have  finished  the  short  period  allotted 
for  me  on  earth,  I  am  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  my  Creator,  to  give  in  my 
account;  to  say  how  I  have  lii^,  and  how 
I  have  improved  my  talents — ^what  exer- 
tions I  have  made  in  the  office  I  sustain, 
and  what  effects  have  resulted  from  them. 
What  responsibility  attaches  itself  to  my 


situation !  If  I  am  not  faithfal  to  the 
cause  I  have  undertaken,  how  shall  I 
appear  at  the  solemn  season?  If  I  ara 
ashamed  of  the  faces  of  men,  I  am  assured 
I  shall  be  confounded  before  them ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  awful,  shall  be  rewarded 
with  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  perhaps 
with  misery  in  my  own  soul.  The  condi- 
tion of  my  hearers  may  be  various :  some 
will  need  comfort  and  encouragement; 
some  may  have  backsliden,  and  will  re- 
quire admonition  to  return ;  some  may  be 
less  attached  than  they  should  be  to  the 
rules  of  moral  obligation ;  some  may  be 
questioning  the  evidences  of  Christianity ; 
some  may  be  discouraged  by  a  thousand 
doubts  and  fears ;  some  may  be  very  much 
exposed  to  the  agency  and  the  artifice  of 
the  devil ;  and  some  may  have  their  hearts 
and  their  affections  in  heaven,  and  be 
waiting  for  fresh  discoveries  of  the  love  of 
Christ  to  their  souls.  To  all  these  I  must 
administer  a  portion  of  meat  in  due  season. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  be  wishing  for  doctri- 
nal discourses — some  for  the  practical 
parts  of  religion — some  for  experience.  If 
I  am  very  practical,  many  may  think  I 
am  legal :  ii  I  am  pretty  general  in  my 
invitation  to  sinners,  some  may  be  w^ik 
enough  to  imagine  that  I  set  aside  the 
necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
conversion :  many  may  differ  from  me  in 
the  shades  of  these  views  of  the  eospel. 
But  if  these  things  move  me,  or  make  any 
alteration  in  my  public  addresses,  I  am 
not  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ :  I  shall 
then  appear  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions 
of  men.    It  will  seem  as  if  they  weigh 
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more  with  me  than  the  Bible :  I  shall  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  everlasting  censure  of 
my  conscience,  and  perhaps  to  the  curse  of 
€rod.  I  will,  therefore,  endearoui;  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  highest  authority.  If 
I  please,  I  shall  share  in  their  pleasures ; 
if  1  do  not,  I  shall  yet  have  approved  my- 
self to  my  own  conscience.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result,  1  will  strive  to  be  faith- 
ful to  my  own  views,  and  to  truth,  and 
leave  the  event  with  God.  I  will  exert 
myself,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  turn 
sinners  &om  darkness  to  light.  I  know 
that  the  co-operation  of  Divine  influence 
is  necessary  to  make  my  exertions  effectual 
to  any  good  end ;  but  I  recoUect  that  all 
means  are  to  be  employed,  while  the  effect 
rests  upon  the  sanction  of  Heaven. 
Perhaps,  before  another  Sabbath-day, 
some  that  hear  me  this  day,  will  have 
remoired  to  their  long  home:  they  may 
have  appeared  before  their  Maker — they 
may  have  given  in  their  account.  Why, 
if  it  should  be  said  b^  any,  that  I  have 
been  accessary  to  their  damnation,  that  I 
had  not  reproved,  that  I  had  not  admo- 
nished, that  I  had  not  instructed  them  1 
What,  if  they  should  to  eternity  be  heap- 
ing curses  upon  my  head,  for  my  luke- 


warmness  and  inattention!  Or  perhaps, 
before  the  arrival  of  another  Sabbath,  I 
myself  may  have  finished  my  course  on 
etaih — I  may  now  be  going  to  preach  my 
last  sermon.  The  opportunities  I  now  en- 
joy of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  may  be  the 
last  I  shall  have  for  ever.  O  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  keep  my  own  accountabilitjr, 
and  the  immortality  of  my  hearers  m 
view !  May  these  aimihilate  all  fear  of  the 
creature,  and  make  me  solicitous  to  please 
God.  May  I  enter  the  sanctuary  under 
the  deep  impressions  of  his  presence:  may 
I  remember  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all 
my  thoughts  and  with  all  my  intentions : 
may  I  be  kept  from  the  folly  of  striving 
merely  to  gratify  the  outward  ear :  may  I 
be  ammat^  with  ardent  zeal,  zeal  accord- 
ing to  knowledge :  may  I  be  in  a  spiritual 
and  heavenly  frame  of  mind :  may  I  strive 
to  cherish  this  disposition  in  those  that 
hear  me :  May  I  be  very  serious,  and  very 
much  in  earnest  about  my  own  salvation, 
and  that  of  all  around  me ;  and,  above  all, 
may  I  be  indulged  with  thy  smiles,  O 
Thou  infinitely  blessed  Being ;  and  when 
my  work  on  earth  is  finished,  rise  to 
nobler  communion  with  Thee  and  thy 
Son  for  ever. 


■M— 


I9t09$inss  of  t^t  Sianttuax^. 


Affliction  is  favourable  to  religion  : 
it  abstracts,  it  softens,  it  awes  the 
mind;  it  stripes  the  world  of  its  at- 
tractions, and  starves  us  out  of  the 
creature  into  God. — Jat/, 

Science  may  rise  us  to  eminence, 
but  religion  alone  can  guide  us  to 
felicity. — Anon. 

An  hypocrite  is  all  joy  and  no 
grace,  like  a  green  bough  tied  to  a 
dead  tree.  He  is  a  giant  in  joy,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  dwarf  in  grace.  He 
is  in  the  highest  form  of  joy,  and  not 
so  much  as  the  lowest  form  of  grace. 
— Calamy* 

True  grace  is  of  a  spreading  nature, 
and  is  therefore  compared  to  leaven, 
which  diffuseth  itself  into  the  wliole 
lump,  and  to  salt^  that  seasoneth  all 
things  with  which  it  is  mingled.  A 
true  Christian  is  like  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone.  A  needle  thus  touched 


draweth  another,  and  that  will  draw 
another,  and  that  another,  and  they 
others.  Whoever  has  his  heart  truly 
touched  by  the  grace  of  God,  will 
labour  to  convert  others.  Phillip  will 
draw  Nathaniel,  Andrew  will  draw 
Peter,  and  Peter  being  converted,  will 
labour  to  **  strength ed  his  brethren.** 
True  grace  is  not  only  communicative, 
but  assimilating  in  its  nature. — Ihid 

It  will  do  you  no  good  to  be  of  the 
right  religion,  if  you  be  not  zealous  in 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  re* 
ligion. — Baxter, 

Faith  is  a  burning  glass,  which  re- 
ceives the  beams  of  God's  love,  and 
inflames  the  heart  with  love  to  him 
again ;  till,  mounting  up  in  fervent 
prayers,  love  reaches  its  original,  and 
rests  for  ever  in  love. — Ihid. 

No  man  is  past  hopes  of  salvation 
until  he  is  past  all  possibility  of  Re- 
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pentance,  until  he  is  absolutely  hardened 
against  all  gospel  corrections. — Owen. 

Prosperity  best  discovers  Vice ;  but 
Adversity  best  discovers  Virtue. 

The  corruption  of  bunion  nature  is 
a  poison  so  subtile^  that  it  pierces  into 
all  the  powers  of  tbe  soul ;  so  conta- 
gious ^  that  it  infects  all  the  actions ;  so 
obstinate^  that  only  Omnipotent  grace 
can  heal 'it. 


There  is  a  dignity,  sanctity,  and 
authority  in  the  words  of  the  Boly 
Ghost,  whicb  impart  elevation  to  the 
noblest  sentiments,  and  elegance  to  the 
most  beautiful.  It  is  the  legitimate 
style  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  cannonical 
robes  of  her  divine  instructions. 


]lttl)itt  JlQrrltdtrs. 


Bernard  Oilpin. 

Bernard  Gilpin  narrowly  escaped  mar- 
tyrdom during  the  reign  of  Mary  of 
England;  but,  in  the  year  1560,  he  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and 
urgently  pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  to  accept 
it.  He  chose,  howeyer,  to  continue  in  the 
situation  of  what  would  now  be  called  a 
missionary  or  an  itinerant  preacher,  dis- 
tributing his  labours  throughout  the 
comities  of  Northumberland  and  DurhRm. 
Once,  when  Mr.  Gilpin  was  setting  out  on 
his  annual  tour  through  Tynedale,  the 
bishop  summoned  him  to  preach  before 
him.  Mr.  Gilpin  excused  himself  in  the 
gentlest  way  he  could,  and  proceeded  on 
his  journey;  but,  on  his  return,  he  found 
himself,  for  the  crime  of  contempt,  suspen- 
ded from  all  ecclesiastical  employments. 
Some  time  after,  the  bishop  sent  for  him 
suddenly,  and  commanded  him  to  preach. 
He  obeyed,  but  selected,  as  the  topic  of  his 
discourse,  the  high  responsibility  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop;  and  haying  exposed  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy,  he  boldly  addressed  the 
prelate  himself  in  these  words:  "Let  not 
your  lordship  say, '  These  crimes  haye  been 
committed.withbut  my  knowledge,'  for  what- 
soever you  yourself  do  in  person,  or  suffer 
by  your  conniyance  to  be  done  by  others  is 
wholly  your  own ;  therefore  in  the  presence 
of  God,  angels  and  men,  I  pronounce  your 
fatherhood  to  be  the  author  of  all  these 
eyils;  and  I  and  this  whole  congregation 
will  be  witnesses  in  the  day  of  judgment 
that  these  things  haye  come  to  your  ears.** 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  bishop, 
thanked  him  for  his  faithful  reproof. 


Eev.Johnileteher,  H.A. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at 
Geneya,  his  sister,  Madame  de  Botens,  who 
had  taken  a  house  in  that  city  for  the  con- 
yenience  of  her  brothers,  was  visited  by  a 
widow-lady  from  Nyon.  This  lady  was 
accompanied  by  her  three  sons,  who  were 
not  the  most  happily  disposed,  and  whose 
improper  conduct  at  this  time,  proyoked  her 
to  so  uncommon  a  degree,  as  to  extort  from 
her  a  hasty  imprecation.  Our  pious  youn^ 
student  was  present  upon  this  occasion,  and 
so  struck  was  he  with  the  unnatural  car- 
riage of  this  exasperated  mother,  that,  in- 
stantly starting  from  his  chair,  he  addressed 
her  in  a  yery  powerful  remonstrance,  from 
the  following  scripture — "Parents,  provoke 
not  your  chudren,**  &c. :  he  reasoned  with 
her  in  an  affecting  and  pointed  manner:  he 
obseryed  and  lamented  the  difficulties  of 
her  situation;  but  entreated  her  to  struggle 
against  them  with  discretion,  vnd  not  with 
impatience:  he  exhorted  her  to  educate  her 
children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  second 
such  education  by  her  own  pious  example 
and  after  assuring  her  that  her  conduct, 
on  the  present  occasion,  had  filled  him  with 
the  utmost  horror,  and  that  he  could  not 
but  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  it,  he 
concluded  his  address  by  alarming  her  fears, 
lest  the  imprecation  she  had  uttered  should 
be  followed  by  unexpected  family  affliction. 
That  same  day,  the  widow,  on  her  return 
to  Nyon,  emburked  upon  the  lake,  where 
she  was  oyertaken  with  a  tremendious 
storm,  and  brought  to  the  very  point  of 
perishing.  In  the  midst  of  her  danger,  the 
words  of  her  yoimg  prophet  (as  she  ever 
afterwards  termed  M  da  la  F16chere)were 
deeply  impressed  upon  her  mind.  But  they 
shortly  returned  upon  her  in  a  more  forci- 
ble maimer,  with  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence, that  two  of  her  sons  were  lost  upon 
the  lake,  and  the  third  crushed  to  death  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  Geneva. 
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Home,  a  sacred  Place. 

Or,  how  sacred  is  that  home  where  every 
word  is  kindness,  and  every  look  affection ! 
Where  the  ills  and  sorrows  of  life  are 
borne  with  mutual  effort,  and  its  pleasures 
are  equally  divided  and  each  esteem  the 
other  more  worthy.  Where  a  holy  emula- 
tion abounds  to  excel  in  offices  of  kindness 
and  affectionate  regard.  Where  live  -long 
day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  is  a 
scene  of  cheerful  and  unweariea  effort  to 
swell  the  tide  of  domestic  comfort,  and 
overflow  the  heart  with  home  borh  enjoy- 
ments. That  home  may  be  the  humblest 
hovel  on  earth;  but  there  heart  meets 
heart,  in  all  the  fondness  of  a  full  affection* 
And  where  ever  that  spot  is  found,  there  is 
an  exemplification  of  all  that  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report  among  men.  It  is  heaven 
begun,  below. 


The  real  character  at  Home. 

"What  a  truly  interesting  character/'  said 

Mrs. f  as  the  door  closed  on  the  polite 

Mr.  :  "what  a  treasure  must  his 

family  possess  in  him  I  His  wife  must  be 
one  of  the  happiest  of  women  I  His  house 
a  little  paradise;  made  up  of  innocence  and. 
lovel"  •*  Yes,  indeed  he  is,"  replied  many 
voices,  whose  discordant  harmony,  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  following  observation  from  a 
grave  old  gentleman,  who  formed  one  of 


the  party:  **  we  dress  for  company;  but  at 
home  we  appear  in  our  deshabule.  In  com- 
pany we  assume  an  artificial  appearance,  at 
nome  we  appear  in  our  real  character.'* 

The  love  of  fame,  which  originates  the 
great  and  splendid  acheivements  of  history, 
very  often  give  a  false  complexion  to  the 
human  character,  by  inducing  many  to 
display  virtues,  pro  tempore^  which  form  no 
essential  part  of  their  moral  constitution. 
Hence  arises  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  real  character  of  a  man 
from  the  casual  intercourse  which  we  may 
have  with  him,  in  the  conuuerce  of  social 
life,  as  he  usually  attires  himself  in  his  best 
style  of  manner  and  dispositions,  when  he 
goes  forth  to  show  himself  in  the  circle  of 
niendship.  There  he  is  polite  and  fascina- 
ting; he  gives  way  to  the  pleasantry  of  his 
nature;  no  sullen  gloom  hangs  over  his 
brow;  no  anger  flashes  from  his  eye;  no 
bitter,  no  cutting  words,  pass  from  his  lips; 
he  looks,  he  speaks,  he  acts,  as  a  man  of 
sense,  as  a  man  of  kindness,  and  as  a  man 


of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  sensibility. 
But  if  we  could  foUow  him  home,  where  he 
throws  of  his  visiting  dress,  and  appears  in 
his  accustomed  haoits,  what  a  change 
should  we  too  often  behold  I  The  ftu^itous 
companion  is  sullen  as  soon  as  he  is  seated 
by  his  own  fire-side;  the  amiable  and  the 
mild  associate  degenerates  into  the  cruel 
oppressor  when  at  home;  and  he  who  can 
excite  general  admiration  and  esteem,  when 
abroad,  becomes  an  object  of  terror  amongst 
the  members  of  his  own  family. 

Hence  as  Dr.  Johnson  very  justly  re- 
marks, "  it  is  at  home,  that  every  man  must 
be  known  by  those  who  would  make  a  just 
estimate  either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity;  for 
smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occasional, 
and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for  show  in 
painted  honor  and  fictitious  benevolence." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  vice  held  in  more 
general  abhorrence,  than  the  vice  of  hypo- 
crisy. It  is  condemned  by  the«good  and 
the  bad,  by  the  learned  and  by  the  illite- 
rate; by  the  aged  and  by  the  young,  and 
yet,  what  vice  more  conmion!  "For  every 
man  must  have  found  some  whose  lives,  in 
every  house  but  their  own,  were  a  contin- 
ual series  of  hypocrisy,  and  who  concealed 
under  fair  appearances,  bad  qualities,  which 
whenever  they  think  themselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  censure,  break  out  from  their 
restraint,  like  winds  imprisoned  in  their 
caverns,  and  whom  every  one  has  reason 
to  love,  but  they  whose  love  a  wise  man  is 
chieflly  solicitous  to  attain.  But  happily 
there  are  others,  who,  without  any  show  of 
general  goodness,  and  without  the  attrac- 
tions by  which  popularity  is  conciliated,  are 
received  among  their  own  families  as  be- 
stowers  of  happiness,  and  reverenced  as 
instructors,  guardians,  and  benefactors ; 
and  of  this  we  may  be  assured  that  a  man 
is  in  reality  what  he  is  in  his  own  family — 
whether  vicious  or  virtuous,  tyrannical  or 
mild,  miserable  or  happy." 

An  Exhortation  to  Parents. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  bringing  up  of  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  This  is  a  duty 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  too  early,  nor 
too  strictly  performed..  The  minds  of  chil- 
dren must  be  engaged.  As  soon  as  reason 
begins  to  dawn,  the  mind  begins  to  expand, 
and  cannot  remain  unemployed.  If  good 
things  are  not  carefully  instilled,  it  will 
occupy  itself  in  trifles.  And  when  a  child  in 
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Is  permitted  to  furnish  its  mind  with  things 
of  little  moment,  or,  what  is  worse,  with 
evil  habits,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  root 
them  out.    Whatsoever  takes  first  posses- 
sion  of   the  unfurnished  and   unjudging 
mind,  is  most  conmionly  the  foundation  of 
its  future  conduct.    Therefore,  when  the 
seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  are  early  sown, 
when  the  infant  mind  is  seasonably  and 
properly  cultivated,  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  it  will  produce  plenty  of  good  fruit. 
Good  impressions,  when  early  made,  most 
commonly  prove  lasting,  increase  as  children 
grow  in  years,  and  ue  effects  are  both 
pleasing  and  useful    They  promote  the 
present  welfare  of  the  children  themselves, 
render  them  real  blessings  to  their  fond 
parents,  and   make    them    respected    as 
worthy  members  of  society.    But,  what  is 
above  every  other  consideration,  by  leading 
a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  they  gain  the 
favour  and  approbation  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  prepare  themselves  for   the 
enjoyment  of  a  happy  eternity.    "  For  god- 
liness is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  a  pro' 
mise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  oj  that  which 
is  to  come.* 


Meets  of  Kindness. 

I  AM  almost  convinced  that  there  never  yet 
was  an  instance  in  which  kindness  has  been 


fairly  exercised,  but  that  it  has  subdued  the 
enmity  opposed  to  it.  Its  first  effort  may 
not  succeed  any  more  than  one  shower  of 
rain  can  reclaim  the  burning  desert;  but 
let  it  repeatedly  shed  the  dew  of  its  holy 
influence  upon  the  revengeful  soul,  and  it 
will  soon  become  beautiful  with  the  flower 
of  tenderness.  Let  any  person  put  this 
question  to  his  soul,  whether  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  can  deliberately  resist  con- 
tinued kindness?  And  a  voice  of  affection 
will  answer  that  good  is  omnipotent  in 
overcoming  evil.  If  the  angry  and  re- 
vengeful person  would  only  govern  his 
passions  and  light  the  lamp  of  affection  in 
his  heart,  that  it  might  stream  out  in  his 
features  and  actions,  he  would  soon  discover 
a  wide  difference  in  his  communion  with  the 
world.  The  gentle  would  no  longer  avoid 
him ;  friends  would  not  reproach  him  with 
a  frown;  the  meek  would  no  longer  meet 
him  with  dread;  children  would  no  longer 
shrink  from  him  with  fear;  he  would  find 
that  kindness  wins  all  by  its  smiles,  giv* 
ing  them  confidence  and  securing  their 
friendship. 


-*o*. 


ejttsttau  (E'^nxt^ta. 


Eules  for  promoting  Love  and  Har- 
mony amongst  Members. 

1.  To  remember  that  we  are  all  subject  to 
failings  and  infirmities  of  one  kind  or 
other. 

2.  To  hear  with,  and  not  magnify,  each 
others'  infirmities.     Gal.  vi.  1. 

3.  To  pray  one  for  another  in  our  social 
meetings,  and  particularly  in  private. 
James  v.  16. 

4.  To  avoid  going  firom  house  to  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  news,  interfer- 
ing with  other  persons'  business. 

5.  Always  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any 
slanderous  report,  and  to  lay  no  charge, 
brought  against  any  person,  until  well 
founded. 

6.  If  a  member  be  in  fault,  to  tell  him  of 
it  first  in  private,  before  it  is  mentioned  to 
others. 

7.  To  watch  against  a  shyness  of  each 
other,   and  to  put  the  best  construction  on 


any  action  that  has  the  appearance  of  op- 
position or  resentment. 

8.  To  observe  the  just  rule  of  Solomon, 
that  is,  to  leave  off  contention,  before  it  be 
meddled  with.    Prov.  xvii.  14. 

9.  If  a  member  has  offended,  to  consider 
how  glorious,  how  God-like  it  is  to  forgive, 
and  now  unlike  a  Christian  it  is  to  re- 
venge.   Eph.  iv.  2. 

10.  To  remember  that  it  is  always  a 
grand  artifice  of  the  devil  to  promote  dis- 
tance and  animosity  amongst  members  of 
churches;  and  we  should  therefore  watch 
against  every  thing  that  furthers  his  end. 

11.  To  consider  how  much  more  good 
we  can  do  in  the  world  at  large,  and  in  the 
church  in  particular,  when  we  are  aU 
united  in  Love,  than  we  could  do  when 
acting  alone,  and  indulging  a  contrary 
spirit. 

12.  Lastly,  to  consider  the  express  in- 
junctions of  Scripture,  and  the  beautiftil 
example  of  Christ  as  to  these  important 
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things.      Eph,  iv. 
John  xiii.  5,  35. 


32. 


1   Peter  ii.  21. 


Portrait  of  a  Bible  Christiaii. 

{Altered  from  an  old  Writer). 

In  this  small  portrait  all  may  see, 
What  all  are  not,  but  all  should  be. 

The  Bible  Chkibtian  is  God's  servant,  the 
world's  master,  and  an  honest  man.  His 
Creator  is  his  father,  the  church  his  mo- 
ther, the  saints  his  brethren,  and  all  that 
need  him  his  friends  Heaven  is  his  inhe- 
ritance, the  Redeemer  his  kinsman,  the 
Holy  Spirit  his  guide,  and  the  Bible  his 
compamon. 

The  Kble  Christian  makes  religion  his 
study,  prayer  his  delight,  meditation  his 
amusement,  and  godliness  with  content 
his  greatest  gain.  '•*'  Devotion  is  his  chap- 
lain, humility  his  dress,  chastity  his  cham- 
berlain, sobriety  his  butler,  temperance 
his  cook,  hospitality  his  house-keeper," 
economy  his  steward,  charity  his  treasurer, 
benevolence  his  disposition,  and  circum- 
spection the  porter  to  keep  the  door  of  his 
lips,  words,  and  actions. 

View  the  Bible  Christian  in  secret. 
There  he  daily  prays  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who,  he  IS  well  assured,  sees  him 
now,  and  will  hereafter  reward  him  openly. 
There  he  meditates  on  the  truths,  and 
enjoyments,  and  prospects  of  religion; 
and  there  he  often  longs  to  be  with  the 
redeemed  before  his  Father's  throne. 

View  him  in  his  public  devotions.  There 
you  will  find  him  attentive  and  devout, 
hearty  in  his  petitions,  sincere  in  his 
acknowledgments,  and  joyful  in  his 
praises. 

View  him  in  his  family.  He  is  always 
cheerful,  good-natured,  affiible  and  dis- 
creet, endeavouring  by  his  habitual  con- 
duct, to  evince  himself  a  real  Christian,  in 
practice  as  well  as  by  profession. 

View  him  in  his  employments.  He  is 
diligent,  active,  and  assiduous ;  honest  in 
his  dealings,  punctual  in  the  performance 
of  his  engagments,  and  faithful  to  his 
promises,  not  foreettinff  the  golden  rule, 
to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  that  up- 
riehtness  and  integrity  may  preserve  him. 

^'iew  him  in  his  charities.  He  is  liberal 
without  ostentation,  and  benevolent  with- 
out profusion,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  neces- 
sity, but  as  his  circumstances  will  admit, 
and  with  readiness  and  pleasure,  knowing 
that  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver;  he  feels 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others  with  a  gene- 
rous sympathy  and  compassion,  making  a 


proper  distinction  between  real  objects  and 
the  undeserving;  while  he  bestows  his 
bounty  on  the  first,  in  such  a  manner  as 
doubles  its  value,  and  sanctifies  the  gift. 

View  him  in  company.  He  is  pleasant, 
courteous  and  entertaining;  ready  to  hear 
and  willing  to  attend;  humble  without 
meanness,  candid,  and  yet  firm,  modest 
without  bashiulness,  aiming  by  his  whole 
deportment  to  recommend  the  precepts  of 
his  Saviour. 

View  him  in  his  relaxations.  He  is  wise 
in  his  choice  of  such  as  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  hurtful  to  none;  partaking 
of  them  at  proper  times,  and  making  them 
always  subservient  to  their  chief  end  and 
design,  the  recreation  of  his  body,  the  re- 
laxation of  his  mind,  the  improvement  of 
his  understanding,  and  greater  alacrity  in 
the  return  of  important  duties. 

View  him  in  his  death ;  calm  and  undis- 
turbed, resigned  and  patient,  confident  and 
humble;  surveying  the  past  with  holy 
shame,  yet  with  lively  gratitude;  contem- 
plating the  present  with  solemn  awe,  vet 
without  perturbation  or  dismay;  stretchmg 
forward  to  the  future  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory. 

*'  His  God  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour. 
His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  his  God." 

And  having  thus  surveyed  the  Bible 
Christian,  let  each  put  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  inquire,  ♦*  Am  I  thk  man?"  If 
thou  art,  I  congpratulate  thee,  and  exhort 
thee  to  ^ve  G(3  the  glory,  abide  in  his 
love,  and  g^  on  to  perfection;  thou  art 
assuredly  a  happy  man.  If  thou  art  not  a 
Bible  Christian,  lament  it  deeply,  pray 
earnestly  to  God  to  make  thee  such,  and 
may  thy  earnest  request  be  speedily 
granted!  

The  Way  of  Peace. 

If  we  shall  efiectually  labour  against  the 
grounds  and  cause  of  contention,  pride, 
self-love,  envy,  covetousness:  if  we  shall 
compose  ourselves  to  a  temper  fit  for  the 
entertainment  of  peace;  that  is,  if  we  shall 
be  humble  and  meek- minded,  if  obedient  to 
our  spiritual  guides,  if  charitable  to  our 
brethren,  if  not  too  peremptory  in  our  own 
apprehension :  if  we  shall  pray  and  labour 
for  further  illumination  m  all  requisite 
truths;  and  shall,  therefore,  walk  conscion- 
ably  after  the  light  which  we  have  received: 
if  lastly,  we  shall  be  content  to  let  fall  our 
own  interest,  out  of  a  tender  respect  to  the 
public,  we  shall  tread  comfortably  in  the 
private  way  of  peace;  and  shall,  in  our  par- 
ticular stations,  have  contributed  our  due 
endeavours  to  the  tranquiUty  and  happiness 
of  the  church  of  Christ. 
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Books. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy 
intercourse  with  superior  minds ;  and  these 
invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in 
reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books  great  men 
talk  to  us — give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours. 
God  DC  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  TJiey  give  to 
all  who  will  faithfolly  use  them,  the 
society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best 
and  neatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how 
poor  1  am :  no  matter  though  the  prosper- 
ous of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my 
obscure  dwelling,  yet  if  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under 
my  roof,  with  Milton,  to  sing  to  me  of 
psuadise — Franklin  to  enrich  me  with 
practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  repine  for 
want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I 
may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  ex- 
cluded from  what  is  called  the  best  society 
in  the  place  where  I  live. — Channing, 

Works  of  Fiction. 

Mahy  works  of  fiction  may  be  read  with 
safety,  some  even  with  profit;  but  the  con- 
stant familiarity  even  with  such  as  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes 
the  mind  that  needs  hardening,  dissolves 
the  heart  which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the 
imagination  which  wants  quieting,  irrita- 
tes the  passions  which  want  calming,  and 
above  all,  disinclines  and  disqualifies  for 


active  virtues  and  for  spiritual  exercises. 
Though  aU  these  books  may  not  be  wicked, 
^et  the  habitual  indulgence  in  such  read- 
ing is  a  silent  ruining  mischief.  Though 
there  is  no  act  and  no  moment,  in  which 
any  open  assault  on  the  mind  is  made,  yet 
the  constant  habit  performs  the  work  of  a 
mental  atrophy — ^it  produces  all  the  83mip- 
toms  of  decay ;  and  the  dsmger  is  not  less 
for  being  more  gradual  and  therefore  less 
suspected. — Hannah  More, 

The  Acquisition  of  Diligence. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  is  done  in  a 
short  space,  provided  we  set  about  it  pro- 
perly, and  give  our  minds  wholly  to  it.  Let 
any  one  devote  himself  to  any  art  or  sci- 
ence ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still 
have  leisure  to  make  considerable  progress 
in  half-a-dozen  other  acquirements.  Leon ; 
ardo  de  Yenci,  was  a  Mathematician — a 
a  Musician — a  Foet»  and  an  Anatomist- 
besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  his  age.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  prodigy 
of  versatility  of  talent,  a  writer  of  sonnets, 
(which  Wadsworth  thought  worthy  of 
translating)  and  the  friend  of  Dante. 
Salvator,  was  a  lutanist  and  a  satirist. 
Tatian  was  an  elegant  letter  writer,  and  a 
finished  gentleman.  Joshua  Reynold's  dis- 
courses are  more  classical  and  polished  then 
any  of  his  pictures.  Let  a  man  do  all  hp 
can  in  any  one  branch  of  study,  he  must 
either  exhaust  himself  and  doze  over  it,  or 
vary  his  pursuit,  or  else  lie  idle.  All  our 
real  labours  lie  in  a  nut  sheU.  The  mind 
makes  at  some  period  or  other,  one  Hercu- 
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lean  effort,  and  the  rest  is  mechanical.  We 
have  to  climb  a  steep  and  narrow  precipice 
at  first,  but  after  that,  the  way  is  broad  and 
easy  where  we  drive  severu  accomplish- 
ments abreast  Men  should  have  one  prin- 
cipal pursuit,  which  may  be  both  easily  and 
advantageouly  diversified  with  lighter  ones. 

XTsefalness. 

Barnes,  in  his  practical  sermons,  which  are 
full  of  truth  and  beauty,  says.  Usefulness 
is  the  rivulet  that  glides  though  the  mea- 
dows, and  that  runs  along  day  and  night 
by  the  farm  house,  rather  then  the  swoUen 
flood  or  the  noisy  cataract  He  describes 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  Niagara;  but  one 
Niaeara  is  enough  for  a  continent  or  a 
world — while  that  same  world  needs  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  silvery 
fountains  and  gently  flowing  rivulets,  that 
shall  water  every  rarm,  and  meadow,  and 
garden ;  and  that  shall  flow  on  every  night 
and  day,  with  their  gentle  and  quiet  beauty. 
So  we  admire  the  great  deeds  of  Howard's 
benevolence,  and  wish  that  all  men  were 
like  him.  We  revere  the  names  of  illustri- 
ous martyrs.  We  honour  the  man  who  will 
throw  himself  into  the  imminent  breach 
and  save  his  country,  and  such  men,  and 
such  deeds  we  must  have,  when  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  them.  But  all  men  are  not  to 
be  useful  in  this  way,  any  more  than  all 
waters  are  to  rush  by  us  in  swelling  and 
angry  floods.  We  are  to  be  useful  in  more 
limited  spheres.      We  are  to  cultivate  the 


gentle  characterestics  of  life.  We  are  to 
benefit  those  around  us,  though  like  the 
gentle  rivulet,  we  may  attract  little  atten- 
tion, and  may  soon  cease  to  be  remembered 
on  earth.  Such  sentiments  as  these  can- 
not be  too  much  admired,  nor  such  truths 
too  deeply  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the 
church.  None  are  so  humble  that  they 
may  not  be  useful.  And  they  who  are 
faithful  in  the  Utile,  are  as  carefully  rated 
and  richly  rewarded,  as  they  who  are 
entrusted  with  much. 


Advice  to  Children. 

You  were  made  to  be  kind,  generous,  and 
magnanimous.  If  there  is  a  boy  in  the 
school,  who  has  a  club  foot,  don't  let  him 
know  that  you  ever  saw  it  If  there  is  a 
poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't  talk 
about  rags  when  he  is  in  hearing.  If  there 
is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  of  the 
game  which  does  not  require  running.  If 
there  is  an  hungry  one,  give  a  part  of 
your  dinner.  If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help 
him  to  get  his  lesson.  If  there  is  a  bright 
one,  be  not  envious  of  him,  for  if  one  boy 
is  proud  of  his  talent  and  another  is  envious 
of  them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs,  and 
no  more  talents  than  before.  If  a  larger 
or  stronger  boy,  has  injured  you,  and  is 
sorry  for  it,  forgive  him,  and  request  the 
teacher  not  to  punish  him.  All  the  school 
will  show  by  their  countenances,  how  much 
better  this  is,  than  to  have  a  great  fist. 
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Temper  in  Teaching. 

Few  persons  seem  to  have  proper  appre- 
hension of  the  sacredness  which  attaches 
to  the  instruction  of  youth.  Hence  much 
of  the  neglect  and  many  of  the  errors  of 
teachers;  and  hence,  consequently,  many 
of  the  mishaps  and  catastrophes  of  pupils. 
Tou  have,  I  will  suppose,  under  your 
tuition  a  little  boy  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age.  It  is  a  most  interesting  period  of  life, 
and  the  charge  is  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous nature.  I  can  conceive  of  few  employ- 
ments more  delightful  than  the  training  of 
such  a  child,  and  there  is  certainly  none 
n^ore  responsible.  Every  touch  you  give, 
makes  its  mark,  as  the  fingers  on  a  mass  of 
ductile  wax.  You  can  scarcely  say,  or  do, 
or  omit  any  thing,  without  contributing  in 
some  way  or  other  to  form  the  character  of 


your  pupiL    He  finds  an  example  for  good 
or  for  evil  in  everything  about  you. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  single 
particular,  in  which  we  are  all  apt  to  go 
wrong:  I  mean  the  temper  wnich  we 
manifest  in  the  company  of  our  pupils. 
Almost  every  child  has  some  trait  which 
tries  the  temper  of  the  teacher.  He  is 
stubborn  or  forgetful,  idle  or  hasty;  these 
are  great  faults,  but  that  of  the  teacher 
who  loses  his  temper  is  greater.  Patience 
is  a  virtue  which  is  especially  demanded  in 
the  work  of  instruction ;  but  for  this  reason 
above  others,  that  all  impatience  on  the 
teacher's  part  disturbs,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  process  of  communicating  moral  truth. 
If  the  teacher  grow  warm,  especially  if  he 
use  reproachful  words,  the  child  will  sufier 
pain;  some  will  suffer  great  pain.  If  this 
be  often  repeated,  an  association  will  be 
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formed  in  the  mind  of  the  mind  of  the  child, 
which  may  render  the  particular  topic  of 
instruction  hateful  for  life.  I  could  mention 
if  it  were  proper,  a  very  striking  instance 
of  this.  When  the  child  is  scolded,  or 
boxed,  or  laughed  at,  a  scar  is  some- 
times left  in  his  memory:  and  to  my  mind, 
this  is  a  very  serious  thing.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  material  more  precious  than  the 
diamond,  and  more  lastmg  than  the  sun. 
We  are  forming  the  tablet  on  which  may 
be  one  day  impressed  the  image  of  the  glo- 
rious God.  We  are  handling  that  which  is 
as  delicate  as  the  rose-leaf,  yielding  as  clay, 
and  yet  more  mighty,  when  trained,  than 
all  engines  of  power.  We  are  conversing 
with  those  in  whom  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  God.  I^t  us  treat  them 
with  sacred  awe.  Let  no  word  or  tone  be- 
tray any  thing  sinful  for  them  to  imitate. 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Roman :  Beve' 
rentia  magna  debutur  pueris — great  rever- 
ence is  due  to  the  young.  Remember  the 
higher  words  of  Christ:  "Take  heed  lest 
ye  offend  ror  cause  to  stumble)  one  of  these 
little  ones. 

I  am  persuaded  that  much  of  our  instruc- 
tion goes  for  nothing,  just  for  want  of 
temper.  The  motto  of  the  teacher  should 
be,  Love  is  fowbr.  A  loving  teacher  will 
communicate  twice  as  much  as  another; 
and  this  gentleness  is  compatible  with  a 


high  measure  of  authority.  There  are 
some  who  never  rebuke  a  child,  even  for  a 
single  breach  of  decorum,  but  in  the  lang- 
uage and  tone  of  bitter  sneer  or  sarcasm. 
This  is  like  burning  the  tendrils  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  It  is  an  unlovely  weapon 
with  any  age,  but  when  applied  to  shrink- 
ing, sensitive  childhood,  it  is  barbarous  and 
crueL 

To  make  a  child  angry  during  kis  lesson. 
Is  to  give  him  his  fcxxl  scalding  hot.  Let 
the  operation  be  repeated  a  number  of 
times,  and  he  will  contract  a  dislike  for  the 
teacher  and  his  teachings.  Every  unkind 
feeling  thus  en^ndered  in  his  little  bosom, 
will  go  a  certam  length  toward  fixing  an 
evil  habit  upon  him.  ^rom-  such  causes 
human  character  receives  its  bent.  And 
oh  I  how  much  holier  a  race  would  grow  up 
around  us,  if  in  all  our  dealings  with  little 
ones,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Christian 
love  of  our  hearts  should  be  operative,  even 
in  our  earliest  and  slightest  teachings. — 
Christian  Intelligencer, 


Edacation. 

Education  will  not  create  mind,  but  it 
will  elicit  and  bring  it  out.  It  will  do 
more — ^it  will  refine,  correct,  enlarge,  and 
invigorate  it. 


|l0etr9. 


The  Old  Home  Faces. 


The  old  home  faces, 

How  often  do  they  come, 
In  their  garb  of  simple  loveliness, 

From  out  the  spirit  home, 
To  mingle  in  the  merry  rout — 

The  silence  of  the  hall; 
And  to  smile  beside  the  cheerful  hearth 

When  the  shades  of  evening  fall. 

The  old  home  faces! 

There  was  rigour  in  the  brow, 
And  a  bloom  upon  the  manly  cheek 

We  rarely  meet  with  now ; 
And  light  was  in  the  thoughtful  eye, 

And  on  the  lip  a  smile, 
And  a  sign  of  manly  honesty 

Unlike  this  world  of  guile. 


The  old  home  faces! 

How  they  cheered  our  early  days! 
And  by  their  holy  teaching  led 

The  heart  in  virtue's  ways! 
And  now  that  they  have  passed  away, 

We  hoard  their  lessons  still, 
For  they've  proved  a  mighty  wall  of  strength 

Amid  this  world  of  iU. 

The  old  home  faces ! 

How  we  trace  each  hallowed  place. 
Where  we  loved  to  meet  them  years  ago^ 

In  that  calm,  old-fashioned  grace! 
And  though  our  greetings  here  are  o'er. 

We  shall  find  them  all  again, 
Above  this  scene  of  change  and  death,. 

In  God's  eternal  fane! 
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The  Evils  of  Drunkenness. 

In  different  countries  of  the  world  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  world's  history,  the 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  has  been  differently 
regarded  by  mankind.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  Lycurgus,  acts  of  intoxication 
were  at  most  unknown  among  Spartans; 
and  so  deep  was  the  disgust  with  which 
that  people  viewed  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness, and  so  strong  their  wish  to  instil  the 
same  feeling  into  their  children,  that  they 
were  wont  to  intoxicate  their  slaves  and 
bring  their  families  to  witness  the  offensive 
spectacle.  In  many  of  the  Grecian  states, 
habits  of  drunkenness  prevailed  to  a  fear- 
ful extent.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Thrace,  the  evil  had  become  so  enormous, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  the  state,  the 
vines  of  the  country  were  ordered  to  be 
destroyed.  Extant  fragments  of  ancient 
poetry  furnish  a  miserable  account  of  the 
moral  habits  of  ancient  society,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in  those  countries  which  had  more  advanced 
in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art,  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  was  less  discounten- 
anced by  the  wise  and  more  fearlessly  in- 
dulged in  by  the  many.  In  modem  times 
and  in  the  country  which  we  proudly  call 
our  own,  the  evil  is  alarmingly  prevalent. 
Every  class  of  stxsietjr  owns  among  its 
memoers  the  victims  of  intemperance.  The 
horrid  evil  is  not  now  confined  to  the  tavern 
or  the  tap-room;  it  stalks  unblushingly 
forth  in  the  light  of  day,  corrupting  the 
morals  of  the  young  and  debasing  the  man- 
ners of  the  many.  Our  streets  are  dis- 
turbed by  its  brawls— our  homes  are  deso- 
late by  its  madness — our  friendships  are 
impaired  by  its  wantonness,  and  our  churches 
thinned  by  its  seductions.  Accessions  are 
being  daily  made  to  the  numbers  of  its 
victims.  The  unwary  are  entrapped — ^the 
ambitious  and  aspiring  are  seduced — the 
sacred  principles  which  parental  tenderness 
had  established  in  the  mind,  are  forcibly 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  temptations. 
And  what  soul  is  there  to  sympathise 
with  our  degraded  brethren?  Is  there  no 
heart  so  possessed  of  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  humanity,  that  may  weep  in  active  sor- 
rowings over  the  scene  of  carnage  and 
cruelty?  Is  there  no  one  so  wrought  in  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  so  cheered 
by  the  hopes  and  the  promises  of  Christian- 
ity, so  animated  ana  constrained  by  the 


principles  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  may 
thrust  himself  into  the  gap,  and  on  the 
corses  of  the  dead  contend  for  the  honour 
of  his  race  and  the  glory  of  his  religion  in 
staying  the  progress  of  the  plague?  Tes: 
coldness  in  so  holy  a  cause  were  a  stigma 
on  the  name  and  profession  of  Christians. 
They  are  alive  to  the  claims  of  the  service; 
their  souls  are  touched  by  a  feeling  of  sjrm- 
pathy  for  their  brethren,  and  it  requires  bat 
the  presence  of  a  master  genius  to  collect 
their  energies  and  lead  them  on  to  battle 
and  to  victory. 

The  following  are  among  the  evils  of 
drunkenness: — 

1. — Drunkenness  deadens  every  moral 
sensibility.  Look  at  the  drunkard.  By 
his  beastly  indulgences  he  banishes  every 
moral  feeling  from  his  bosom.  Those  things 
on  which  he  was  wont  to  look  with  abhor- 
ence  have  to  him  lost  their  ugliness  and 
deformity.  He  hugs  that  in  his  bosom 
which  he  would  once  have  rejected  with 
disgust.  There  is  almost  no  action  so 
mean,  no  deed  so  dishonourable  and  base, 
which  he  is  not  ready  to  commit.  His 
heart  is  the  seat  of  every  bad  principle — 
it  is  the  receptacle  of  every  horrid  passion 
— ^he  hates  virtue,  and  is  only  happy  when 
mingling  in  scenes  of  iniquity  and  crime. 

2. — Drunkenness  impairs  every  intellec- 
tual faculty. 

3 — ^Drunkenness  accelerates  death. 
Need  we  argue  the  matter  ?  Is  any 
sceptical?  Let  him  observe  the  drunkard. 
The  emaciated  coimtenance — the  ghastly 
aspect — the  parched  tongue — ^the  glazed 
and  dreamy  eye — the  trembling  f^ame — ^the 
tremulous  hand — the  capricious  appetite — 
the  whole  visible  debility  may  convince  of 
the  fact.  The  limbs  are  stiffened,  the  senses 
become  obtuse,  and  the  general  energies  of 
the  body  sensibly  decline.  And  can  the 
skill  of  the  physician  or  the  power  of  medi- 
cine relieve?  The  disease  requires  tiie  ad- 
ditional use  of  stimulants  but  the  remedy 
is  death.  The  victim  lingers  on  the  thres- 
hold of  eternity,  or  amid  tiie  oaths  of  pro- 
faneness,  is  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
the  eternal  jud^e.  **  Wo  to  the  druidcards 
of  Ephraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a 
fading  flower."  Is.  28. 

4. — Drunkenness  entails  misery  on  fami- 
lies. «*  Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath  sorrow? 
Who  hath  contentions?  Who  hath  bab- 
blings? Who  hath  words  without  cause? 
Who    hath  redness  of  eyes?    They  that 
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tarry  long  at  the  wine;  they  diat  go  to  seek 
mixed  wine.**  Frov.  xxiii.  29. 

5.— Drunkenness  terminates  in  eyerlast- 
ing  destruction.  "  Drunkards  shall  not  in- 
herit the  Kingdom  of  God."  1.  Cor.  vi  10. 
An  announcement  so  awful  and  impressive, 
and  coming  from  the  lips  of  an  accredited 
agent  of  heaven,  may  well  be  permitted  to 
affect  the  heart  and  awaken  the  conscience 
of  every  victim  of  intemperance.  Be  per- 
suaded thou  that  earnest  about  with  thee 
a  spirit  of  immorality — that  visiteth  the 
gates  of  hell — that  lovest  to  lounge  about 
the  work-shop  of  the  devil — be  per- 
suaded, thou  aspiring  and  unexperienced 
youth,  for  whom  satan  has  set  his  snares 
and  licensed  his  emissaries, — be  persuaded 
every  one,  whose  bosom  beats  with  the  sen- 


sibilities of  our  nature,  and  whose  heart  is 
pre-oocupied  with  the  love  of  the  Saviour, 
be  persuaded  that  **  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drmk  is  raging,  and  he  that  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise." 


The  Bnmkard. 

There  are  five  requisites  for  the  professed 
drunkard: — a  face  of  brass,  nerves  of  steel, 
lungs  of  leather,  a  heart  of  stone,  and  in- 
combustible liver. 


Temperance 

has  not  only  health  to  recommend  it,  but 
decency. 


Tuvittm. 


How  usefiiliiess  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  usefulness  of  a  man  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  is  employed,  but  by  the  character 
of  the  resources,  powers,  and  qualifications 
which  he  combines  and  puts  vigorously  in 
operation  while  he  is  engaged  in  any  un- 
dertaking. Some  men  will  be  more  useful 
in  an  hour  than  others  will  in  a  year, 

A  Solemn  Thonght. 

**No  man  liveth  to  himself."  This  is  im- 
possible. His  light  must  radiate,  his  ex- 
ample must  tell,  his  conversation  must 
operate,  his  power  must  be  felt;  no  man, 
whatever  his  situation,  or  his  apparent 
insignificance,  can  live  to  himself.  He 
must  do  good  or  harm;  prove  either  a 
:  or  a  curse. 

Epitaph 

Jn  Hexton  Church'yard* 

Farewell,   dear   youth,   farewell,   till  we 

above. 
Meet  in  the  peaceful  realms  of  light  and 

love; 
Grain  hid  in  earth,  repays  the  peasant's 

care, 
And  evening  suns  but  set,  to  rise  more 

fiair. 


Epitaph 

ON  FOUR  INFANTS. 

By   the   late    Ret.    R,   Robu^son,   of 
Cambridge, 

Bold  infidelity,  turn  pale,  and  die! 
Beneath  this  stone  four  infants*  ashes  lie; 

Say,  are  they  lost  or  saved? 
If  death's  by  sui,  they  sinn'd — for  they  are 

here; 
If  heaven's  by  work,  in  heaven  they  can't 

appear. 
Reason,  ah,  how  depraved! 
Revere  the  Bible's  sacred  page:  the  knot's 

imtied; 
They  died,  for  Adam  sinn'd;  they  live,  for 

Jesus  died. 


Cheerfulmess  superior  to  Mirth — 
Cheerfulness  is  an  act,  mirth  a  habit  of  the 
mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient;  cheer- 
fulness, fixed  and  permanent  Those  are 
often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of 
mirth,  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  de- 
pressions of  melancholy.  On  the  contrary, 
cheerfulness  though  it  does  not  give  the 
mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  prevents 
us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow. 
Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that 
breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clou£,  and 
glitters  for  a  moment;  cheerfulness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fiUs 
it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 
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Felicity  Ain>  Ambitioii. — Poor  is  that 
felicity  which  grows  any  where  withoat 
the  walls  of  Paradise;  and  low  is  that  am- 
bition which  stoops  to  any  thing  beneath 
the  skies. 

Idleness. — Pisistratus,  the  Grecian 
general,  was  accosted,  when  walking 
through  his  fields,  by  a  company  of 
beggars.  '*If  vou  want  cattle  to  plough 
your  land,"  said  he,  '*  I  will  lend  you  some; 
if  you  want  land  I  will  gire  you  some;  if 

'ou  want  seed  to  sow,  I  will  find  you  some; 

^ut  I  will  not  encourage  any  of  you  in 
idleness/*  Here  was  true  charity,  true 
philosophy,  true  knowledge  of  some  influ- 
ences which  mould  human  character,  and 
determine  man's  condition.  Idleness,  unless 
when  occasioned  by  infirmity  of  health,  and 
rendered  harmless  by  diligent  meditation, 
is  a  sluice  for  the  inlet  of  every  temptation, 
a  lure  for  the  attraction  of  every  vice,  a 
nurse  for  the  rearing  of  every  noxious 
habit  Eve,  as  an  old  divine  has  ^remarked, 
would  not  have  been  tempted  had  her  hands 
and  head  been  diligently  employed  when 
the  serpent  addre^ed  her;  and  David 
would  not  have  been  seduced  into  lust  and 
murder,  had  he  not  at  the  time  when  Uriah's 
wife  was  in  his  neighbourhood,  been  idly 
sauntering  on  theterracedroof  of  his  palace. 

Herbditabt  Pbejudicbs. — Some  per- 
sons believe  every  thing  that  their  kindred, 
their  parents,  ana  their  tutors  believe.  The 
veneration  and  the  love  which  they  have  for 
their  ancestors,  inclines  them  to  swallow 
down  all  their  opinions  at  once,  without 
examining  what  truth  or  falsehood  there  is 
in  them.  Men  take  their  principles  by 
inheritance,  and  defend  them  as  they 
would  their  estates  because  they  are  bom 
heirs  to  them. — Dr.  Watts. 

To  DEFEAT  Calumny. — 1.  Despise  it 
To  seem  disturbed  at  it,  is  th6  way  to  make 
it  believed.  And  stabbing  your  defamer 
will  not  prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live  an 
exemplary  life,  and  then  your  general  good 
character  will  overpower  it.  3.  Speak  ten- 
derly of  every  one,  even  of  your  defamer, 
and  by  so  doing  you  will  show  the  world 
that  you  are  innocent. 

Ybngbncb. — A  person  happnened  to  com- 
plain in  the  heanng  of  a  pious  man  of 
some  conduct  which  had  been  manifested 
towards  him  by  his  neighbours,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  had  a  large  por- 
tion of  vengence  in  store  for  them.  **i ou 
have  stolen  it,  then,"  was  the  answer;  "For 
I  know  it  does  not  belong  to  you  of  right; 
because  God  says,  *  Vengence  is  mine;  I 
will  repay.'" 


Tritth. — ^I  once  asked  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  "What  is  truth?"  He  replied  by 
thrusting  his  finger  forward  in  a  straight 
line.  I  then  asked  him,  "  What  is  false- 
hood?" when  he  made  a  zigzag  with  his 
finger.  Tit  to  remember  this:  let  who- 
ever will  take  a  zigzag  path,  go  you  on  in 
your  course,  as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  its 
mark,  and  shrink  bfu)k  from  falsehood  as 
you  would  from  a  viper. — Banuiby  on 
TruA. 

The  Progress  of  Life. — ^Life,  with  a 
swift,  though  insensible  course,  glides  away, 
and,  like  a  river  which  undermines  its 
banks,  gradually  impairs  our  state.  Tear 
after  year  steals  something  from  us;  till 
the  decaying  fabric  totters  of  itself,  and 
crumbles  at  length  into  dust  So  that 
whether  we  consider  life  or  death,  time  or 
eternity,  all  things  appear  to  concur  m 
living  to  man  the  admonition  of  the  Psalm- 
ist— "Rejoice  with  trembling." 

The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,-— Feax  God  for 
his  power — farust  him  for  his  trtM^— love 
him  for  his  goodness — ^believe  him  for  his 
/(tUh/ulness—asid.  adore  him  for  his  hoU- 
ness,    Eccl.  xii.  1 3,  14. 

An  Important  Truth. — Burke  says,  *The 
shallowest  understanding,  the  rudest  hand, 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  task  of  pulling 
down  and  destroying.  Folly  and  rage  can 
dilapidate  more  in  half  an  hour  than  wis- 
down,  deliberation  and  forecast,  can  build 
up  in  many  years.' 

So  long  as  you  are  ignorant,  be  not 
ashamed  to  be  instructed — your  ears  teach 
you,  not  yout  tongue.  If  you  cannot 
satisfy  yourself,  seek  satisfaction  else- 
where. All  know  not  alike,  and  none  all 
things.  You  may  help  another  and  he 
you. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  some  good 
qualities  of  age  m  a  young  man,  and  some 
traits  of  youthful  character  in  an  old  man. 

^  If  sincere  friends  are  desirable  at  any 
time,  it  is  when  we  are  in  prosperity. 

It  is  a  noble  science  to  know  one's  self: 
and  a  noble  courage  to  know  how  to  yield. 

Passion  may  not  unfitly  be  called  the 
mob  of  the  man,  which  commits  a  riot  upon 
his  reason. 

A  GOOD  man  is  the  best  friend,  and 
therefore  soonest  to  be  chosen,  longer  to 
be  retained,  and  indeed  never  to  be  parted 
with  unless  he  cease  to  be  that  for  which  he 
was  chosen 


Printed  by  Johh  Kkknsdy,  at  hU  Printing  Office,  S5, 
Portajan  Place,  Maida  HIU,  in  the  County  ofMiddleiex, 
London.— July,  luo. 
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UNHAPPY  TENDENCT  OF  ANOEB. 

The  frequent  indulgence  of  a  hasty  angry  temper,  renders  a  man  the  sport  of 
every  one  who  chooses  to  make  him  unhappy.  He  that  has  no  rule  oyer  his 
own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  hroken  down  and  without  walls.  He  is  exposed  to  the 
assault  of  every  foe.  Any  one  may  break  his  peace  ;  and  the  slightest  provo- 
cation may  awaken  his  wrath,  and  plunge  him  into  quarrels  and  endless 
litigations  ; — so  that,  instead  of  employing  his  anger  as  a  weapon  of  defence, 
he  turns  it  upon  himself,  and  pierces  himself  through  with  many  sorrows.  It 
also  keeps  a  man  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  perturbation.  He  must  be  al- 
most a  stranger  to  that  delightful  calm  which  pervades  the  well-disciplined 
mind.  The  humours  of  his  frame  must  be  in  a  perpetual  ferment.  His  blood 
must  be  turned  through  his  veins  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  agitations  of  his 
bosom  contract  his  brow,  and  impart  to  his  eye  a  restless  and  horrid  glare. 
His  musings  are  all  mingled  with  resentment.  His  nights  are  disturbed  with 
visions,  and  assassins,  and  spectres.  In  every  face  he  sees  or  thinks  he  sees,  a 
foe ;  and  in  every  voice  he  hears  the  tone  of  insult.  Frequent  bursts  of  anger 
Ukewise  weaken  a  man's  authority.  Accustomed  to  the  boisterous  sallies  of 
wrath,  which,  through  long  indulgence  have  become  almost  habitual,  and  arise 
oftener  from  caprice  and  settled  ill-humour  than  from  provocation — dependents 
and  domestics  cease  to  regard  them.  They  may  tremble  while  the  storm  con- 
tinues, but  will  smile  when  \t  ceases.  No  pleasure  is  felt  in  serving  him — no 
pain  when  he  is  disobliged.  His  presence  is  always  dreaded,  and  his  absence 
regarded  as  an  alleviation  to  domestic  misery. 

Further,  if  a  Christian  be  under  the  dominion  of  an  angry  spirit,  he  must  be 
wholly  unfit  for  devotional  exercises.  Devotion  requires  humility ;  but  anger  is 
mostly  associated  with  pride.  Devotion  calls  for  self-abasement ;  but  anger 
mostly  savours  of  self- exultation.  Devotion  cannot  be  sincerely  and  feelingly 
practised  without  a  collected  mind  and  a  calm  thoughtfulness ;  but  anger  agi- 
tates, infiames,  and  prevents  the  thoughts  from  being  fixed  on  anything  spiritual 
— on  anything  tranquilizing — on  anything  except  the  heart-corroding  injury. 
How  can  a  mind,  heated  with  this  impure  fire,  draw  near  to  God  with  confi- 
dence !  How  can  he  crave  a  blessing — the  blessing  of  forgiveness — ^while  he  is 
secretly  breathing  threatening  and  revenge  against  a  fellow-creature,  for  a 
trifling  offence !  How  can  a  soul,  full  of  uncharitableness,  asperity  and  resent- 
ment, look  up  to  the  once  crucified  Saviour,  who,  while  he  suffered  the  most 
cruel  indignities,  prayed  even  for  his  murderers !  An  angry  spirit  being  at 
total  variance  with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  must  exclude  its  unhappy  subject 
from  the  delightful  and  solemn  pleasures  arising  from  communion  with  God  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Cross  cannot  be  inhaled  by  an 
angry  soul ;  and  it  has  no  principle  to  sustain  it  in  the  pure  and  elevated  region 
of  a  throne  of  grace. 

No  less  unhappy  are  the  effects  of  anger  on  society.  In  what  a  deplorabli^ 
condition  are  those  families  that  are  governed  by  parents  of  fierce  and  conten- 
tions spirits  !  How  do  they  vex  and  plague  one  another  by  their  angry  moods 
and  untamed  humours !  How  injudicious  in  the  management  of  their  children, 
whom  they  indulge  or  correct  according  to  the  temper  or  caprice  that  may  be 
preponderating  for  the  moment,  without  any  regard  to  justice  or  propriety ! 
How  often  are  these  fiery  unhallowed  tempers,  by  the  example  of  parents,  com- 
municated to  children,  so  that  they  too  become  unkind,  contradictious  and 
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resentful !  How  delightful  is  a  scene  of  a  contrary  description !  I  refer  to  a 
family  where  God  is  revered  and  daily  worshipped — where  ^e  name  of  Jesus  is 
known,  and  precious,  and  his  word  regarded  as  the  rule  of  the  house — where 
the  parents  are  mutually  affectionate,  obliging,  kind  and  bland — where  the 
children  are  lovely  in  their  tempers,  attentive  to  each  other's  wants,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  each  other's  happiness — where  the  noise  of  wrath  is  never  heard,  and 
where  displeasure  sits  not  on  a  single  countenance,  except  on  account  of  sin,— 
and  that  displeasure  expressed  rather  in  the  tone  of  pity  than  revenge. 

How  painful  have  the  effects  of  anger  been  in  the  church, — that  church, 
respecting  which  the  Saviour  said,  **  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you !"  Who  could  have  suspected  that  a  church,  planted  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  should  have  suffered  so  much  injury  from  angry  and  disputa- 
tious spirits  ?  Alas !  what  fierce  controversies  and  bitter  contentions,  have  dis- 
graced the  Christian  name,  in  consequence  of  the  unholy  license  which  polemical 
writers  have  taken,  descending  from  the  important  subjects  of  their  investiga- 
tion, to  personal  reflection  and  mutual  recrimination!  And  how  often  have 
religious  societies  brought  dishonor  on  the  name  of  their  Divine  master,  by 
iincharitableness,  selfishness  and  wrath.  How  often  for  the  want  of  a  little 
mutual  yielding — for  the  want  of  a  disposition  mutually  to  oblige — for  the 
want  of  a  little  priidence  and  government  of  temper  that  would  have  led  to  mild 
remonstrance,  to  satisfactory  explanation,  have  churches  been  torn  asunder — 
congregations  scattered — and  the  lamp  of  truth  removed  from  its  place  !  How 
just  and  how  wise  is  the  advice  of  Paul :  **  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice  ;  and  be  ye 
kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you." 

Look  at  the  effects  of  anger  in  the  world !  We  will  not  present  to  you  those 
haunts  of  impiety  where  the  wicked  rage,  and  curse,  and  contend ;  and  who 
seem  disposed  by  their  temper,  language  and  conduct,  to  make  the  present 
world  resemble  the  abodes  of  demons.  We  will  not  conduct  you  to  those  cir- 
cles of  madness  and  folly,  where  what  is  called  honor  is  the  only  law,  and  where 
the  rights  of  that  mock-deity  are  supported  by  deeds  of  murder.  Fix  your  eye 
on  those  who  deem  themselves  the  proprietors  of  nations,  and  the  masters  of 
mankind, — look  at  their  ruthless  deeds,  and  you  will  see  the  direful  effects  of 
anger.  "  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings,"  says  James,  "  come  they 
not  hence  even  of  your  lusts" — your  angry  passions  and  insatiable  desires  ? 
These  are  the  fatal  springs  of  all  the  carnage  and  horror  of  the  field  of  battle — 
these  have  drenched  the  fields  with  the  blood  of  the  slain — these  have  depopu- 
lated towns  and  districts — these  have  spread  fire  and  sword  through  whole 
nations,  and  have  led  in  their  train  pestilence,  famine  and  death.  Who  can 
peruse  the  history  of  nations  without  a  sigh  and  a  tear  ?  What  sacrifices  have 
been  made  to  the  demon  of  resentful  anger!  Contemplate  the  struggles  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  Octavious  and  Antony,  and  those  of  later  times  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain !  Contemplate  the  commotions 
which  have  shaken  the  world  for  the  last  fifty  years, — and  whence  do  they 
arise  ?  Whence  the  abandonment  of  towns — the  stagnation  of  commerce — the 
desert-like  aspect  of  the  fields,  formerly  crowned  with  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man, and  the  beneficence  of  Providence  ?  Whence  those  myriads  of  dead  and 
dying — those  jillages  and  towns  wrapped  in  fiame— ^those  stricken  widows  and 
forsaken  and  starving  families?  Whence  do  all  these  terriffic  scenes  arise? 
From  the  anger  and  revenge  of  perhaps  a  handful  of  men,  who  consider  their 
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honor  stained, — the  disgrace  of  which  they  suppose  cannot  be  wiped  away, 
but  by  playing  the  horrid  game  of  war.  Who  can  reflect  on  these  terriflc  fea- 
tures of  an  angry  world,  without  being  reminded  forcibly  of  the  language  of 
Jacob,  in  reference  to  Simeon  and  Levi, — **  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was 
fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their 
secret !" 

We  close  this  paper,  by  suggesting  a  few  maxims  for  the  regulation  of 
anger.  Consider  how  often  you  may  have  committed  acts  equally  as  reprehen- 
sible as  those  which  at  present  excite  your  resentment.  Those  who  are  soon 
angry  with  others,  should  see  to  it,  that  they  be  free  from  blame  ^  themselves. 
Consider  what  patience  and  forbearance  God  exercises  towards  you  :  and  is  it 
not  unjust  and  highly  criminal,  that  one  so  circumstanced  should  seek  to  be 
revenged  on  a  fellow-creature,  whose  offence  against  him  must  be  infinitely  less 
than  that  which  has  been  committed  against  God  ?  Consider  the  weakness  that 
anger  evinces,  in  suffering  the  passions  to  master  the  reasoning  powers, — plac- 
ing a  hot  humour,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  on  the  throne  of  the  mind — suffering 
the  soul  to  be  prostrated,  while  headstrong  passion,  which  should  be  kept  in 
chains,  is  reigning  and  tyranizing  without  opposition.  Consider  the  little  influ- 
ence that  religion  can  have  on  that  person,  who  is  led  captive  by  a  boisterous 
passion.  Be  instant  in  prayer  against  this  dangerous  passion.  Be  watchful 
against  those  temptations  that  would  betray  you. 


From  Xenophon. 

Xenophon  affords,  in  many  instances,  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
relations  and  doctrines  of  scripture.  He  describes  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  and 
the  taking  of  Babylon,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  foretell 
them.  In  expressing  sentiments  in  his  own  name  he  observes,  that  it  is  neither 
numbers  nor  strength  which  confer  victory,  but  God.  Xenophon  gives  pleasing 
illustrations  of  that  vivid  and  exact  fidelity  of  representation,  which  appears  also 
in  the  description  of  the  sacred  writers  when  they  speak  of  the  scenes  of  nature, 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  animals  which  range  abroad  under  the 
care  of  Providence.  His  rapid  sketch  of  that  part  of  Syria,  which  was  in  Me- 
sopotamia, covered  with  towns,  and  abounding  with  corn  and  wine,  corresponds 
with  many  reports  of  its  population  and  fertility.  In  his  transient  view  also  of 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  he  discovered  many  circumstances,  which  illustrate,  in  a 
striking  manner,  particulars  beautifully  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Job,  who 
lived  in  some  put  of  Arabia.  "  There,  in  a  plain,  level  as  the  sea  and  devoid 
of  trees,  but  everywhere  fragrant  with  aromatic  shrubs  and  reeds,  he  observed 
the  wild  asses  which  the  horsemen  were  accustomed  to  chase,  flying  with  un- 
equal speed,  so  that  the  animals  would  often  stop  their  course,  and,  when  the 
horsemen  approached,  disappear,  and  they  could  not  be  taken,  unless  the 
horsemen,  placing  themselves  in  different  parts,  wearied  them  by  relays  in  suc- 
cessive pursuits.  This  cannot  but  remind  us  of  the  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  *  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ;  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of 
the  wUd  ass ;  whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his 
dweUiugs.     He  scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the 
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crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing.*  What  Xenophon  states  also  of  the  ostrich 
frequently  seen  in  the  same  extended  wilderness,  "  None  could  take  an  ostrich ; 
the  horsemen,  who  pursued  them,  soon  giving  it  over  :  for  they  flew  far  away, 
making  use  both  of  tlieir  feet  to  run,  and  of  their  wings,  when  expanded,  as  a 
sail  to  waft  them  along,"  reminds  us  of  the  sacred  description  of  the  bird  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  '  What  time  she  lifteth  herself  on  high,  she  scometh  the  horse 
and  his  rider." 

Of  Dbdt.  XI.  10. 

The  curious  expression  '  watering  with  the  foot,'  is  thus  explained  by  Mr. 
Roberts : — *'  To  water  a  large  garden  requires  three  men,  one  of  whom  stands 
on  a  lever  near  the  well  (which  has  a  rope  and  a  bucket  attached  to  it)  :  on 
this  he  moves  backward  or  forward,  as  the  bucket  has  to  ascend  or  descend. 
Another  person  stands  on  the  ground  near  the  well,  to  pour  the  wa  ter  into  a 
basin.  From  this  a  channel,  of  about  eight  inches  deep  and  nine  broad,  runs 
through  the  garden  ;  and  connected  with  it  are  smaller  water  courses,  which  go  to 
the  different  beds  and  shrubs.  The  business  of  the  third  person,  then,  is  to 
convey  the  water  to  its  destined  place,  which  he  does  by  stopping  the  mouth  of 
each  course  (where  sufficient  water  has  been  directed)  with  a  little  earth  ;  so 
that  it  flows  on  to  the  next  course,  till  the  whole  be  watered.  On  those  herbs 
or  shrubs  which  require  an  extra  quantity  he  dashes  the  watei  plentifully  with 
his  foot!" 

Of  Genesis  xv.  17,  18. 

The  meaning  of  the  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  the  several  limbs  of 
the  animals  that  Abraham  sacrificed,  has  greatly  perplexed  our  divines.  It  is 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Roberts  in  his  'Oriental  Illustrations :' — **  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  that  the  burning  lamp  or  fire  is  still  used  in  the  East,  in  confir- 
mation of  a  covenant.  Should  a  person  in  the  evening  make  a  solemn  promise 
to  perform  something  for  another,  and  should  the  latter  doubt  his  word,  the 
former  will  say,  pointing  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  '  That  is  the  witness.'  On 
occasions  of  greater  importance,  when  two  or  more  join  in  a  covenant,  should 
the  fidelity  of  any  be  questioned,  they  will  say,  *  We  invoke  the  lamp  of  the 
Temple'  (as  a  witness).  When  an  agreement  of  this  kind  his  been  broken,  it 
will  be  said,  *  Who  would  have  thought  this  ?  for  the  lamp  of  the  Temple  was 
invoked.' " 


A  Deseriptiye  Sketch. 

poets;  nor  should  it  cease  to  be  held  up  for 

OuB  native  land  is  at  no  time  so  interesting  the  admiration  of  the  virtuous  and  good 

as  on  sabbath  at  the  church-goin^  hour,  throughout  the  world.    Let  us  view  the 

when  the  best  of  the'people  are  assembling  for  city  at  this  hour,  when  the  streets  are 

the  worship  of  God.    It  then  displays  its  filled  with  legions  of  well-dressed  people 

great  amount  of  virtue  and  piety,  affording  proceeding  to  the  house  of  God.     It  is 

a  delightful  picture  to  the  statesman  and  delightful  to    pass    along   and  meet  the 

the  Cnristian.  This  picture  of  our  country  thousand  forms  of  youth  and  beauty,  of 

has  been  frequently  exhibited  in  lovehest  age  and  reverence, — ^parents  with    their 

aspect  by  some  of  our  most  disting^hed  sons  and  daughters, — the  newly  married 
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couple  in  the  pride  of  nuptial  dress,  the 
happy  husband  with  his  wife  leaning  on 
one  arm,  and  leading  with  the  other  the 
youngest  of  their  youthful  ofi&pring, — the 
long  processions  of  loving  brothers  and 
sisters  arm  in  arm, — and,  At  intervals, 
slowly  movine,  the  son  supporting  his 
widowed  mo£er  in  declining  life,  the 
daughter  her  aged  and  venerable  £&ther. 
These,  as  we  proceed  along,  meeting  and 
mingling  their  several  attractions,  ascend 
the  long  and  handsome  piles  of  steps,  and 
in  crowds  enter  within  the  lofty  pillars  of 
the  house  of  God.  The  vice  and  misery  of 
the  city  are  in  the  alleys  and  lanes,  where 
the  drunkard  reels;  but  here  is  the  mus- 
tering of  its  pride  and  glory,  where  virtue 
and  wealth,  youth  and  age  mingle  so  beau- 
tifully along  the  streets, — where  the  citi- 
zens, in  so  becoming  gait  and  dress,  are  on 
the  errand  of  doing  homage  to  their  Creator. 
The  village  in  the  opening  valley  at  the 
same  hour  also  afibrds  a  delightful  picture. 
The  rural  inhabitants  of  the  extensive 
sloping  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  in 
their  gay  and  fragrant  garments,  have  oeen 
seen  issuing  from  their  retired  dwellings, 
and  coming  across  the  green  fields  to  meet 
with  their  neighbors  on  some  tributary  path 
that  leads  to  the  better  frequented  road. 
Now  they  are  in  the  vale  where  the  stream 
meanders  amid  rich  verdant  fields,  gather- 
ing strength  in  the  highway,  which  passes 
through  several  neighboring  hamlets  both 
above  and  below  the  village,  and  are  about 
to  join  the  villagers  issuing  from  their 
respective  dwellings  to  enter  together  the 
house  of  God.  At  this  moment,  the  youth, 
the  beauty,  the  virtue,  and  the  piety  of  the 
village  and  surrounding  neigbourhood,  are 
&st  entering  the  established  and  dissenting 
churches  .of  the  parish.  The  picture  is 
still  perhaps  still  more  lovely  in  the  inter- 
val of  pubuc  worship,  when  the  young  and 
gay  have,  by  the  tasteful  bridge,  crossed 
the  stream  that  divides  the  village,  and  in 
graceful  files  and  groups  follow  up  the  path 
leading,  by  its  banks,  to  the  gate  of  the 
splendid  country-seat  which  is  a  noble  object 
on  the  sloping  lawns.  In  their  course  they 
move  slowly  between  the  green  hedge -rows, 
set  at  intervals  with  the  libumum  and  < 
poplar.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  pasture 
fields  rising  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
crowned  with  the  youthful  and  verdant 
firs;  on  the  other,  the  village  green  is 
swept  by  the  crystal  stream  in  a  lovely 
curve,  and  now  on  its  banks  there  are 
groups  of  clean  and  healthful  children 
reclining  on  the  grass,  or  playing  among 
the  pebbles.  Now,  also,  the  sloping  fiel£ 
and  paths  on  either  side  of  the  vafley  are 
decorated  with  worshippers.  Coming  down 


the  hedge-rows  and  retired  walks,  individ- 
ually or  in  pairs  and  smaller  groups,  are 
the  more  serious  and  reflecting, — parent 
with  child,  brother  with  brother,  friend 
with  friend,  imparting  consolation  and 
instruction  to  each  ol£er,  'taking  sweet 
counsel  together  by  the  way.*  In  the 
green  fields  more  adjacent  to  the  church, 
mere  are  groups  composed  of  scattered 
members  of  families,  enjoying  an  hour  of 
returned  social  intercourse.  The  aged 
patriarch  is  there,  the  authoritative  yet 
a£fectionate  instructor  of  his  child  and 
grandchild;  the  son  and  daughter  that 
once,  with  the  young  and  thoughtless,  pur- 
sued the  popular  paUi,  are  now  surrounding 
him  with  their  children,  and  enjoying  his 
instructions.  In  another  group,  the  mother 
and  her  daughters,  each  contributing  her 
portion,  recall  for  their  mutual  improve- 
ment the  outlines  of  the  forenoon's  services. 
There  is  a  third  group  in  weeds  of  woe;  it 
is  a  family  of  which  the  parents  and  grown 
up  ofispring  mourn  the  first  blank  that 
death  has  made  in  the  domestic  circle  by 
the  unexpected  removal  of  a  dutiful  son 
and  a  lovmg  brother.  Their  hearts  have 
thus  been  opened  by  affliction,  and  they 
have  gladly  heard  the  word  of  God,  and  they 
now  mutually  and  tenderly  enjoy  its  conso- 
lations. A  few  worshippers  are  in  the 
church-yard  some  of  them  'are  beholding 
with  deep  interest  the  graves  of  dear  rela- 
tions, ana  bedewing  them  with  their  tears; 
and  some  are  resting  their  aged  and  infirm 
bodies  upon  the  tombs  they  cannot  but 
anticipate  soon  to  occupy. 

How  interesting,  especially  to  the  Chris- 
tian, is  such  a  scene!  If  it  be  the  village 
where  in  youth  he  has  worshipped  with  his 
fathers,  tnough  he  may  not  after  years  of 
absence,  find  on  his  return  these  walks  and 
fields  enriched  by  the  present  worthy  pa- 
triarchs, yet  he  will  find  that  besides  being 
sacred  to  their  memory,  they  will  be  trod 
by  their  pious  and  ardent  offspring, — for 
race  unto  race  shall  praise  God*s  name. 
How  delightful  to  him  is  the  reflection  that 
when  he  also  shall  mingle  with  the  dust, 
this  scene  of  virtue  shall  exist  and  be 
admired!  It  is  still  more  cheering  for  him 
to  know  that  this  is  not  a  single  picture, 
but  a  representation  of  the  villages  of  our 
native  island;  for  if  the  natural  grandeur 
be  in  some  instances  deficient,  the  moral 
will  then  be  equally  striking.  And  it  is 
cause  of  exceeding  ioy  that  such  scenes 
are  to  continue  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endure,  and  are  to  be  numerous  as 
the  villages  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  become  still  more  lovely; 
for  there  are  dark  spots  which  detract  from 
present  beauty.  Some  of  the  villagers  have 
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clioBen  to  pursue  the  paths  of  vice:  thev 
are  shut  up  in  hovels  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, or  they  stroll  idly  and  impiously  alons 
the  paths;  their  garments  are  tawdry,  and 
they  bear  a  downcast  look.  But  yet,  tnough 
these  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  the  spec^ 
tator,  the  worshippmg  people  are  brighter 
in  the  contrast  Where  is  vice  so  uglj  as 
beside  virtue  and  piety?  Its  wisdom  is  to 
withdraw  into  places  of  darkness, — to  hide 
its  face  with  shame. 

The  sabbath  is  not  only  interesting  and 
lovely  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  more  pop- 
ulous districts  of  our  native  land,  but  stkeds 
a  beauty  and  a  grandeur  upon  the  Highland 
glen  itself.  The  Highland  glen  of  Scotland 
is,  indeed,  always  an  object  of  intense 
interest  to  the  admirer  of  nature.  It  is  of 
surpassing  attraction  on  the  summer  day, 
when  the  mountains  and  rugged  rocks, 
adorned  with  woods  and  native  shrubs,  are 
bathed  in  the  light  of  the  glorious  sun.  But 
a  most  important  addition  is  made  to  the 
scene,  when  man  is  on  his  way  to  the  house 
of  God,  situated  where  the  glens  meet  like 
magnificent  streets  in  some  spacious  area 
of  the  great  city.  When  do  the  flocks  and 
herds  feed  so  beautifully  on  the  green 
mountains,  as  when  the  shepherd  in  his 
sabbath  dress  tends  them  on  his  way  to  the 
church?  or  when  is  his  cot  on  the  green 
field,  amid  the  crags  and  shrubs,  so  lovely, 
as  when  his  daughter  on  the  same  errand, 
starts  from  the  door  of  the  cottage, — a 
brighter  gem  than  the  precious  stone  that  is 
struck  from  a  crust  of  common  and  fragile 
rock?  It  is  sweet  to  walk  alone  on  the 
path  that  leads  down  the  glen  by  the 
purling  stream  or  glassy  lake,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  stupendous  rocks,  where  the 
goat  and  native  birch  are  perched;  but  it 
is  still  more  delightful  to  mingle  on  such  a 
path  with  the  travellers  to  Zion,  who  move 
along  to  form  with  the  assembling  worship- 
pers of  other  glens,  one  assembly  in  the 
house  of  God.  The  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea 
that  sleeps  here,  reflects  other  images  than 
the  strong  and  commanding  defence  of 
hills  and  rocks;  for  the  worshippers  on  its 
banks,  the  lawns  on  which  stand  the  church 
and  manse,  and  the  extensive  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  nobleman's  castle  at  th& 
opening  of  the  glen,  are  all  mirrored  on  the 
smooth  and  lovely  waters. 

A  lovelier  scene  still,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  little  island  of  Housay,  one  of 
the  Orkney  group.  Bousay,  lying  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mainland,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  sound,  is  an  island 
about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference. 
All  around,  almost  from  the  very  shore,  it 
rises  into  a  high  hill  of  conical  form;  and 


this,  being  several  miles  around  its  shoulder, 
is  strong  and  massy  in  its  aspect  Its  ascent 
is  steep  and  at  intervals  in  abrupt  ridges,  as 
if  they  were  the  impress  of  the  billow  that 
has  now  far  receded.  From  these  ridges 
frequently  gcey,  foggy,  and  rugged  rocks 
jut  out  above  we  sward  that  isl^utifully 
thick,  smooth,  and  green.  On  this  island 
there  are  about  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  dwell  by  the  sea  side  on  flanks  of  fer- 
tile land,  each  of  which  forms  a  lovely 
little  picture,  where  the  cots  are  standing 
amid  the  green  fields  of  oats  and  bear,  and 
the  pasture-patches  where  feed  together  in 
one  flock  the  poultry  and  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  cottage.  I  had  my  residence  for  a 
time  in  one  of  these  beautiful  spots,  directly 
opposite  the  Mainland,  which  here  also  rises 
high,  nicely  confronting  oar  island.  The 
green  fields  on  either  side  often  lay  beauti- 
fully reflected  on  the  smooth  sea  oetween; 
and  to  those  steep  ascents  it  was  indebted 
for  some  of  its  most  lovely  aspects,  while 
in  the  green  shade  of  eve  it  flowed  like  a 
broad  and  dark  river  by  the  confinement 
of  its  tide.  There  could  not  be  any  thing 
more  pleasing  than  to  move  among  the  ten 
or  twelve  lowly  cots  by  the  green  oat  fields 
over  the  stripes  and  patches  of  thick  set 
carpet  lawns,  and  by  the  rippling  wave 
where  the  peaceful  and  contented  sea-g^ 
enjoys  the  pure  element,  or  to  mount  the 
steep  ascent,  and,  from  the  commanding 
rock,  look  down  on  all  below, — the  cattle 
feeding,  the  peasant  peacefully  tilling  his 
little  field,  and  beside  them  the  pure  sea 
sporting  its  endless  glories. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  an  exhi- 
bition of  all  the  lovely  pictures  of  this  spot 
on  the  successive  days  of  the  summer 
months;  and  I  shall  attempt  only  one, — a 
scene  on  sabbath  nKMming,  during  the 
gathering  to  the  church,  ^e  church  was 
distant  several  miles  from  our  happy  spot; 
and  our  island  being  circular,  the  path  thi- 
ther was  a  large  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle.  It  was,  however,  no  toilsome 
march  on  the  fine  sabbath  morning.  The 
way  round  was  considerably  above  the 
cottages  and  the  tilled  land,  and  immedi- 
ately above  a  ridge  which  forms  the  lower 
boundary  of  a  sort  of  table  land,  but  gently 
rising  to  another  ridge  parallel  to  the 
former, — ^more  abrupt,  presenting  perpen- 
dicular crags  of  grey  rocks,  where  the 
blaeberry  stalk  and  occasionaUy  the  stunted 
hazel  were  growing.  Between  these  ridges 
our  path  was  a  broad  belt  of  the  thickest 
and  smoothest  green  sward,  and  on  it  flow- 
erets dancing  in  the  sunshine.  The  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface  was  interrupted  only 
by  the  mossy  grey  stones  jutting  out,  and 
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the  shera  and  the  cow  gUidly  cropping  the 
grass.  Deep  down  below  were  the  cottages 
and  green  fields  of  oats,  and  bear,  and 
pastimtge,  all  refreshed  and  joyful  after 
the  rich  repast  of  dew.  Beside  these  was 
the  surroundiDg  belt  of  the  sea,  at  this 
moment  smooth  as  ^lass,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  fields  from  either  side  mingling  on 
its  surface.  Here  and  there  the  sea-gull 
dimpled  the  glassv  water,  while  it  gently 
bathed,  or  when  nying  from  spot  to  spot 
touched  it  with  peaceful  and  happy  wing. 
Across  the  sound,  the  Mainland,  bright 
and  broad,  confronted  us  as  it  rose  gently 
by  cottars  and  culture  along  the  shore, 
and  farther  up,  by  the  pasture  fields  of 
flocks  and  herds  stretching  to  the  summit 
clothed  in  brown  heath.  It  was  delightful 
to  walk  along  and  enjoy  these  beauties,  and 
gather  strength  to  our  company  from  the 
cott^^  below,  which  contributed  families 
and  individuals  as  we  proceeded. 

We  had  now  journeyed  a  few  miles,  and 
behind  us  lay  that  part  of  the  island  that  is 
contiguous  to  the  Mainland,  and  which, 
together,  might  be  conceived  as  forming  a 
glen,  where  a  portion  of  the  magnificent 
sea  slept  in  beauty.  In  passing  along  we 
had  already  seen  lUl  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
sloping  of  a  hill  side,  and  wild  flowers 
sparkling  like  gems,  and  the  green  herbage, 
and  the  grey  rocks  jutting  out, — ^flocks 
browsing  by  the  path  and  up  the  hill, — 
cottages  and  gpreen  oat  fields  at  the  base 
below,  and  girt  with  the  deep  entrenchment 
of  beautiful  sea.  Following  the  circuit  of 
the  island,  we  now  recede  fast  from  the 
Mainluid;  and  every  moment  our  view  is 
opening,  till  we  stand  above  the  church  on 
the  southermost  point  of  our  circle.  We 
pause  on  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  with  the  open 
south  before  us.  It  was  a  delightful  mo- 
ment, an  hour  before  mid-day,  the  sun 
near  the  summit  of  the  cloudless  vault  of 
heaven ;  and  scarcely  yet  had  he  dried  up 
with  his  warm  beams  the  myriad  drops  of 
abundant  dow.  It  was  the  more  delightful 
that  his  rays  were  tempered  by  the  process 
of  absorption  that  was  still  going  on,  toge- 
ther with  a  scarce  perceptible  haze,  the 
embryo  of  a  cloud  that  might  before 
evening  envelope  the  sky.  All  objects 
were  l^autiful  in  this  mellowed  light, — the 
land  in  its  greatest  loveliness  and  the  sea 
in  its  glassy  splendour,  between  the  dark 
and  bright.  Now,  within  the  eye's  exten- 
sive range  to  the  south  were  scattered  on 
the  broad  waters  many  islands  more  unde- 
fined at  the  remote  horizon;  nearer,  the 
fields,  the  larger  mansions,  and  something 
of  the  loveliness  of  the  pasturage  and 
crops  were  seen.    Very  adjacent  to  the 


church,  there  were  lying  two  or  three  little 
islands,  displaying  l)efore  us  their  beau^. 
Over  the  lovely  sea,  from  these  island, 
there  were  several  boats  rowing  to  meet  us 
at  the  church.  It  was  happy  to  behold  our 
fellow-worshippers  proceeaing  on  their 
splendid  path, — to  mark  the  oars  casting 
their  shadows  on  the  smooth  waters, — ^to 
hear,  in  the  silence,  the  regular  beat,  and 
to  perceive  the  boat  so  gently  gliding  along ; 
while  the  worshippers  of  our  own  island 
were  at  the  same  moment  meeting  from 
both  sides  of  the  hill  in  great  numbers  on 
the  extensive  field  below,  where  stands  the 
church.  The  scene  was  now  surpassingly 
fine.  We  could  fancy  that  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  of  glass  which  stretches 
out  before  the  sanctuary  of  the  heavens. 
Among  the  worshippers  before  us  there 
was  not  the  tawdry  sabbath  stroller  of  the 
village,  nor  the  swaggering  drunkard  of 
the  city;  and  we  could  dream  that  the 
moving  objects  before  us  were  the  holy 
beings  sailing  on  the  'sea  of  glory,'  and 
those  meeting  them  their  fellow-worship- 
pers that  had  trod  by  the  flowers  of  tne 
fields  of  the  new  earth,  where  there  is  no 
night  nor  sorrow. 

^ut  these  feelings  were  only  momentary; 
for  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  house  of 
prayer,  we  felt  that  we  were  on  earth. 
Our  temple  resembled  not  the  temple  of 
heaven,  nor  our  feeble  song  of  praise  that 
around  the  throne  in  the  upper  sanctuary. 
The  Bible  told  us  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
that  we  could  not  worship  God  with  accep- 
tance except  through  the  divine  Saviour, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  On 
calm  reflection  we  found  that  however 
becoming  it  was  for  us  to  admire  and 
adore  God  in  his  works  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  spread  out  before  us  every  where 
on  the  earth,  yet  while  admiration  of  the 
beauties  of  creation  and  providence  may 
constitute  the  chief  worship  and  homage 
of  the  angels,  they  do  not  constitute  the 
homage  due  from  beings  who  have  trans- 
gressed God's  law.  His  worship  must  be 
a  confession  of  sin,  and  sorrow  tor  it,  and 
a  feeling  of  un worthiness;  and  since  the 
Sovereign  in  his  great  mercy  has  provided 
a  Saviour,  it  must  be  chiefly  a  pleading  of 
his  work  as  the  alone  ground  and  medium 
of  approaching  God.  However  beautiful 
the  gathering  to  the  church  is  when  con  • 
trasted  with  open  wickedness  and  sabbath 
profanation,  it  may  not  be  genuine  beauty; 
tor  this  consists  not  in  external  decorum 
only,  but  in  the  heart  being  right  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  may  please  and  delight 
the  eye  of  man;  but  God  desires  truth  in 
the  inward  parts.  While  we  may  be  happy 
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in  the  enjoymeDt  of  scenes  that  exhiMt 
the  external  moral  beauty  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  Christian,  we  must  remember 
that  the  upright  heart  also  is  requisite  to 
constitute  the  genuine  character;  and  while 
it  is  our  duty  to  admire  and  adore  God  as 


he  is  displayed  in  the  beautiful  earth,  we 
must  be  careful  lest  momentary  admiration 
and  adoration  of  his  goodness  be  not  mis- 
talcen  for  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  only 
religion  that  can  avail  the  sinner. — Chns- 
Han  Teacher. 


I9vo99ins0  of  Xf^t  S^amtttavs. 


Where  the  sun  of  mercy  shines  the 
hottest,  there  the  fruits  of  grace  should 
grow  the  fairest. 

The  great  hindrance  to  well  living 
is  the  expectation  of  long  living. 

The  world  has  a  great  many  servants 
and  friends  :  but  none  praise  it  at 
parting. 

Many  have  passed  the  rocks  of  gross 
sin,  that  have  been  cast  away  upon  the 
sands  of  self-righteousness. 

In  the  worst  of  times  there  is  still 
more  cause  to  complain  of  an  evil  heart, 
than  of  an  evil  world.— -jP/ewtw^. 

Places  or  conditions  are  happy  or 
miserable,  as  God  vouchsafeth  his  gra- 
cious presence  more  or  less. — Sibbes, 


God  draweth  straight  lines,  but  we 
call  or  think  them  crooked. — Ruther- 
ford. 

He  that  hath  slight  thoughts  of  sin, 
never  had  great  thoughts  of  God. — 
Owen^ 

He  wants  no  company  who  hath 
Christ  for  his  companion. — Sibbes, 

When  we  are  most  ready  to  perish, 
then  is  God  most  ready  to  help. — Lu- 
ther. 

Whatever  below  God  is  the  object 
of  our  love,  will,  at  some  time  or  other, 
be  matter  of  our  sorrow. — Cecil. 

Self-will  is  so  ardent  and  active, 
that  it  will  break  a  world  to  pieces  to 
make  a  stool  to  sit  on. — Ibid. 


fuipit  ^utcbtittB. 


Bev.  Bicliard  Conyers,  LL.D. 

Called  at  one  time  in  Yorshire  to  preach 
before  his  diocesan  and  the  clergy,  this 
pious  clergyman  chose  for  his  subject  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birthj 
which  he  no  doubt  treated  with  ability, 
and  according  to  scripture;  but  some  of 
his  clerical  auditory  were  offended  at  him, 
and  especially  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
afterwards  said  to  him,  "If  you  go  on 
preaching  such  stuff,  you  win  drive  all 
your  parish  mad.  Were  you  to  •  inculcate 
the  morality  of  Socrates,  it  would  do  more 
good  than  canting  about  the  new  birth." 
The  archbishop's  remarks  excited  the  doc- 
tor's pity,  and  he  had  the  satis&ction  to 
think,  that  whilst  those  churches  where 
only  the  morality  of  Socrates  is  preached 
are  many  of  them  almost  deserted,  his 
church  by  his  stuff  and  canting  was  crow- 
ded with  attentive  hearers,  and  that  no  less 
than  eighteen  hundred  of  his  parishioners 
were  regular  communicants  at  the  Lord's 
table. 


A  Word  in  Season. 

The  Rev.  J.  Doolittle,  on  one  occasion, 
seeing  a  young  man  in  a  pew  uneasy, 
tum^  towards  one  of  the  members  in  the 
gallery  and  said  aloud,  *  Brother,  do  you 
repent  of  your  coming  to  Christ?*  *No, 
Sir,'  he  replied,  *  I  never  was  happy  till 
then;  I  only  repent  that  I  did  not  come  to 
him  sooner.'  He  then  turned  to  the  oppo- 
site gallery,  and  addressed  himself  to  an 
aged  member.  'Brother,  do  you  repent 
tfiat  you  came  ^to  Christ?'  *No,  Sir,'  said 
he,  *  I  have  known  the  Lord  from  my  youtii 
up.'  He  then  looked  down  upon  the  young 
man,  whose  attention  was  rally  engage^ 
and  said,  *  Young  man,  are  you  vnlfing  to 
come  to  Christ?'  This  unexpected  address 
so  affected  him,  that  he  sat  down  and  hid 
his  face.  Mr.  Doolittle  repeated  it,  *  Young 
man,  are  you  willing  to  come  to  Christ  T 
With  a  tremulous  voice  he  replied,  *  Yes, 
Sir.'  *  But  when,  Sir  ?'  added  the  minister 
in  a  solemn  and  loud  tone.  He  mildly  an- 
swered, *  Now  Sir.'    *  Then  stay,'  said  he, 
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'  and  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  *  Behold,  dissolved  in  tears,  decided  for  God,  and 

now  is  the  accepted  time :  hehold,  now  is  afterwards  joined  the  church  in  company 

the  day  of  salvation.' '    At  the  dose  of  the  with  his  fisitner  and  mother.  A  word  spoken 

service,  the  you  man  went  into  the  vestry  in  season  how  good  it  is ! 


Clir  trapeilrr. 


Procession  of  Eastern  Princes. 

It  was  usual  in  the  East  to  strew  flowers 
and  branches  of  trees  in  the  way  of  con- 
auerors  and  great  princes.  'So  we  find 
Uiat  those  who  esteemed  Christ  to  he  the 
Messiah  and  their  King  acted  towards  him. 
A  similar  instance  may  be  found  in  Hero- 
dotus. He  informs  us  that  people  went 
before  Xerxes  passing  over  the  Hellespont, 
and  burnt  all  manner  of  perfumes  on  the 
bridges,  and  strewed  the  way  with  myr- 
tles.— Burner, 


Eastern  Salutations. 

The  eastern  salutations  differ  considerably, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  persons  whom 
tiiey  salute.  The  conmion  salutation  is 
laymg  the  rig^t  hand  on  the  bosom,  and  a 
little  declining  their  bodies ;  but  when  they 
salute  a  person  of  neat  rank,  they  bow 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  kiss  the  hem  of 
his  garment.  Inferiors,  out  of  deference 
and  respect,  kiss  the  hand,  the  feet,  the 
knees,  or  the  garments  of  their  superiors. 
When  Lord  ^Msartney  was  introduced  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  in  1793,  it  was  ob- 
served, tiiat  eyery  one  of  the  Chinese  pros- 
trated themselyes  upon  the  ground ;  and  at 
the  grand  ceremony  on  the  emperor's  birth- 
day, the  people  kneeled,  and  bowed  nine 
times,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  they 
bad  been  worshiping  a  diety. — Ibid, 

Anointing  with  (ML 

Ih  the  East,  the  people  frequently  anoint 
their  visitors  with  some  very  fragrant  per- 
fume ;  and  give  them  a  cup  or  a  glass  of 
some  choice  wine,  which  mey  are  careful 
to  fin  till  it  runs  over.  The  first  was  de- 
signed to  show  their  love  and  respect ;  the 
la^r  to  imply  that  while  they  remained 


there,  they  should  have  an  abundance  of 
every  thing. — Ibid. 

Chinese  PoneraL 

The  Chinese,  having  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  run  into  excess  in  thus  mourning  for 
the  death  of  near  relations.  Every  part  of 
the  ceremonial  is  exactly  regulated ;  even 
the  period,  manner,  and  degree  of  the 
moumer*s  grief  being  duly  prescribed.  The 
corpse,  being  dressed  in  warm  clothes,  is 
deposited  in  a  substantial  coffin,  and  kept 
for  several  days  above  ground,  whilst  the 
survivors  express  their  measured  grief  by 
gesture,  dishevelled  hair,  sackcloth,  and 
mournful  silence.  When  a  lucky  spot  has 
been  selected  for  the  grave,  the  corpse  is 
consigned  to  the  bosom  of  our  universal 
mother,  earth.  Building  a  tomb  in  the 
form  of  a  horse -shoe,  they  inscribe  thereon 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  erect  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors, 
and  repair  annually  to  the  jnraves,  in  order 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  manes, 
and  to  offer  victuals  to  those  hungry 
spirits.  In  the  temples,  divine  honours  are 
paid  to  their  memory.  To  supply  their  fiiU 
wants,  in  the  other  world,  they  bum  ^t 
paper,  paper  chariots  and  houses,  with 
every  necessary  article  of  furniture,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  changed  in  the  other 
world  mto  real  utensils;  whilst  the  gilt 
paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  becomes  so 
much  ready  money.  The  greater  the  per- 
sonage, the  more  protracted  is  the  mourn- 
ing ;  the  emperor  mourns  three  years  for 
his  parent,  and  every  good  subject  follows 
his  august  example.  Mandarins  resign 
their  office  during  this  period  of  affliction, 
literati  avoid  entering  the  examinations,  the 
common  people  abstain  for  some  time  from 
their  labour. — Gutzlaff. 
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ffvitxdil^  Monitions  to  parents. 


Teaze  h0r,!and  she'll  let  you  go. 

**  Oh,  teaze  her,  and  then  she*U  let  you  go." 

** Indeed,  I  shall  not,  Eliza;  I  never  teaze 
my  moAer." 

** Never  teaze  her,  Harriet!  then  how  do 
yon  ever  get  anything  you  want?  My 
mother  never  says  yes  the  first  time ;  I  don  t 
expect  it.  But  then  I  say.  Do,  dear  mother, 
won't  you?  and  keep  asking  her,  and  ask- 
ing her,  until  she  is  fairly  worried  out  At 
last,  she  half  consents,  and  then  the  thine 
is  decided;  I  go,  and  there  is  no  more  said 
about  it.  She  always  tells  me  she  shall  not 
consent  next  time.  She  told  me  last  month 
that  she  could  not  procure  me  a  new  mus- 
lin for  cousin  Jane  s  party,  but  you  know 
I  had  one,  and  so  might  you,  if  you  had 
known  how  to  manage;  I  really  felt  sorry 
for  you  in  your  old  one." 

'*fiut  mother  told  me  she  did  not  think 
it  necessary  that  I  should  have  one,  and  I 
most  say  no  more  about  it." 

**  Oh,  that's  nothing,  replied  Eliza,  laugh- 
ing; '*  when  mother  tells  me  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, I  consider  her  consent  gained. 
Good  night,  dear  Harriet;  for  once,  have 
spurit  enough  to  teaze,  and  Tm  sure  she'll 
let  you  go;  do,  just  to  please  me,  Harriet, 
dear.'* 

"I  see  you  know  how  to  teaze,  for  you 
half  persuaded  me  to  try  to  teaze  my  mother. 
Good  night,  but  don't  expect  me,  Eliza  " 

I  remember  this  conversation  as  well  as 
if  it  bad  been  yesterday.  It  occurred  be- 
tween two  girls  several  years  older  than 
myself,  one  afternoon  on  our  return  from 
schooL     Both  girls  were  imiversal  favour- 


ites with  us  all.  I  was  particularly  fond  of 
Eliza  Jennings,  she  was  so  kind  and  affec- 
tionate; she  almost  always  took  my  hand 
in  her's  when  we  returned  from  school,  and 
seemed  so  glad  and  good.  She  was  gene- 
rous, and  would  bestow  all  sorts  of  favours, 
and  put  herself  to  great  inconvenience  to 
serve  others.  She  was  never  fretful  or 
peevish,  unless  there  was  something  she 
took  a  fancy  to  want  particularly  herself; 
then  there  was  no  getting  away  from  her. 
She  would  not  get  angry,  but  she  would 
teaze  and  cry,  and  cry  and  teaze,  if  she 
could  not  in  the  first  place  flatter  you  out 
of  it.  If  she  wished  for  a  different  seat  in 
the  school-room,  for  a  party,  a  walk,  or  a 
holiday,  she  gave  no  one  peace,  either  the 
teacher  or  scholars,  until  her  object  was 
gained.  She  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
very  ambitious  perhaps  a  little  vain;  she 
could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  exceed 
her  in  anything;  but  then  she  was  so  active, 
kind,  and  obliging,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, that  all  these  little  defects  were 
passed  over. 

I  remember  Eliza's  mother  perfectly  well ; 
she  was  a  pleasant  woman,  and  did  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  her  house  agree- 
able to  her  friends.  She  was  considered 
quite  talented,  but  there  was  a  deplorable 
want  of  firmness  in  everything  respecting 
her  children;  and,  indeed, almost  everything 
else.  She  felt  deeply,  but  could  not  act  de- 
cidedly. One  Uttle  incident  will  serve  to 
illustrate  her  character  in  this  respect.  Her 
little  son  had  eaten  several  apples;  he  de- 
sires another.  **  No  my  son,  said  Mrs.  J., 
"  you  have  eaten  too  many  already."  "  But 
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one  more,  mother,  just  one  more,"  pleaded 
the  little  one.  **  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  dear," 
responded  Mrs.  Jennin^.  ^  Just  one  more* 
ma,  just  one  little  one?  **  Will  you  not 
ask  for  another  to-night?*'  **  No,  mamma.'* 
Mrs.  J.  offers  him  a  small  one.  **  I  want  a 
big  one,  ma,  a  big  one."  She  replaces  the 
apple  upon  the  fruit  dish,  and  the  child 
screams.  He  is,  however  soon  silenced  by 
a  big  one.  Mrs.  J.  remarking  to  the  com- 
pany, as  she  gave  it  to  him,  **  anything  for 
a  quiet  life.** 

When  will  mothers  teach  their  children 
that  yes  means  yes^  and  no  means  no?  I 
could  relate  many  instances  that  have  come 
under  my  own  personal  knowledge,  even  in 
a  more  aggravated  form  than  this.  How 
often  would  parents  blush  to  see  their  say- 
ings and  doings  with  reference  to  their 
children  narrated  on  paper  !  Still,  their 
children  read  them  **  like  a  book,**  and  take 
lessons  from  them  far  more  effectually  than 
from  any  book  that  can  be  written. 

But  to  return  to  Eliza.  She  became  a  fas- 
cinating young  lady;  still  she  had  sense 
enough  not  to  be  vain  and  foolish.  She 
was  scarcely  seventeen,  when  a  respectable 
young  mecnanic,  who  had  just  established 
himself  in  our  village,  paid  her  his  ad- 
dresses. Eliza  had  sense  enough  to  love 
him.  She  dismissed  half  a  score  of  fop- 
pish, butterfly  lovers  that  surrounded  her, 
for  the  inteUigent  and  sensible  Mr.  B.  Her 
parents  had  but  one  objection  to  her  mar- 
riage— her  extreme  youth.  They  thought 
it  by  all  means  desirable  that  their  union 
should  be  deferred  for  a  few  years;  but, 
**  she  teazed,*'  and  they  consented.  Eliza's 
mother  wept;  she,  too,  had  married  young, 
and  she  felt  her  own  deficiency  most  deeply ; 
she  felt,  too,  that  Eliza  was  by  no  means 
qualified  to  meet  the  responsibilities  she 
had  assumed.  Eliza  was  possessed  of  more 
strength  and  energy  of  character  than  her 
mother.  This,  Mrs.  J.  knew;  she  related 
to  Eliza  her  own  difficulties,  and  begged  her 
to  be  firm,  and  overcome  the  bad  habit  she 
had  contracted  during  her  childhood.  Eliza 
thanked  her,  but  felt  that  there  was  not  the 
least  need  of  the  caution.  "  Surely,"  said 
she,  ** I  shall  never  teaze  him**  But  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  entirely 
overcome  a  habit  so  early  formed,  and  so 
long  indulged.  She  had  set  her  heart  on 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  springs.  It 
was  particularly  inconvenient  ror  Mr.  B.  to 
leave;  his  busmess  must  suffer  in  conse- 
quence: but  "she  teazed,"  and  he  went. 
Although  "love  in  a  cottage"  was  very 
pleasant  in  contemplation,  yet  Mrs.  B.  soon 
found  her  house  too  smalJL  She  could  not 
even  receive  company  genteely;  and  as  for 


parties,  they  were  quite  out  of  the  question . 
A  beautiful  house  in  the  village  was  to  be 
sold;  it  was  cheap — ^so cheap  I    There  cer- 
tainly never  would  he  another  such  opportu- 
nity.   Her  husband  urged  many  obiectioDs; 
he  needed  his  capital  in  business;  he  could 
could  not  possibly  afibrd  to  buy  it;  but  "she 
teazed,"  and  he  purchased  it.    And  though 
she  promised  when  it  was  bought,  that  she 
could  get  along  very  well  with  only  one 
parlour,  she  soon  found  that  she  was  no 
better  situated  Uien  at  the  cottage.     "  She 
teazed,"  and  the  house  was  furnished.  And 
here  I  may  as  well  remark,  that  Eliza  was 
not  conscious  of  teazin^:  she  would  have 
been  surprised,  shocked  if  any  one  had  ac- 
cused her  of  it.    Of  all  bad  habits  that  can 
be  contracted,  teazing  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  eradicate.      The  reason  is,  you 
can  never  make  one  in  this  habit  really  con- 
scious of  the  wrong  they  are  doing,  of  the 
unhappiness  they  are  producing.      I  know 
of  mothers,  who  I  truly  believe  would  sa- 
crifice their  lives  for  the  good  of  tiieir  fami- 
Ues,  who  wiU  not,  for  the  sake  of  their  hap- 
piness, overcome  their  habits  of  fretfulness. 
They  throw  a  dark  cloud  over  the  spot  that 
is  dearer  to  them  than  all  others;  they  live 
in  its  shade,  regretting  it,  and  wonaering 
why  the  sunshine  of  light  and  love  does  not 
visit  them  as  it  does  others.  Trifles,  it  is  often 
said,  make  up  the  sum  of  human  thinfi;s. 
We  should  bind  those  around  us  to  us,  by 
bright  smiles  and  kind  words  upon  all  or- 
dinary occasions. 

Eliza  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  very 
agreeable  to  be  the  wife  of  a  plain  cabinet- 
maker, who  employed  only  half-a-dozen 
men,  and  who,  as  she  told  him,  was  hun- 
self  obliged  to  labour  hardest  of  alL  If  he 
were  only  a  merchant     She  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  subjected  to  such  toiL      Eliza's 
father  remonstrated  in  vain.      In  vain  Mr. 
B.  represented  that  both  his  capital  and  bis 
knowledge  of  the  business  rendered  it  im- 
practicable.   It  was  his  weakness  to  idolize 
his  wife,  and  though  he  was  not  insensible 
to  her  faults,  he  could  not  resist  her  impor- 
tunities.    He  became  a  merchant;  Mrs.  B. 
was  happy.      "  The  only  thing  that  mars 
my  happiness,"  said  she  to  Harriet  one  day, 
"is,  that  my  Charley  wiU  teaze;  g^ve  him 
everything  he  wants,  and  still  he  will  teaze. 
I  think  he  will  forget  it  as  he  grows  older. 
"  Don't  you  remember  how  I  use  to  teaze 
when  I  was  a  child?"    The  colour  rose  on 
Harriet's  cheek ;  she  wished  to  tell  her  that 
she  had  not  yet  forsaken  the  follies  of  her 
childhood;  but  she  was  silent 

About  tliree  years  after  Mr.  K  became  a 
merchant,  the  news  was  spread  about  our 
village  that  he  had  become  a  bankrupt,  and 
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that  he  bad  left  the  previous  night  for  parts 
unknown,  and  that  Mrs.  ^,  was  in  a  state 
of  desperation.  I  wept,  for  I  sympathized 
with  him  in  the  mortification  that  had  come 
npon  his  prond  spirit.  About  three  months 
aner,  Mrs.  B.  followed  her  husband  to  the 
"Far  West'*  And  now,  what  mother  does 
not  see  that  if  her  habit  of  **  teazing"  had 
been  subdued  in  early  life,  she  would  have 
mada  a  happy  and  useful  woman?  Do  not 
even  imagine  your  children  will  forget  bad 
habits  as  they  grow  older.  They  will 
usually  "grow  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  their  strength."    Tou  can- 


not tell  how  far  these  habits  will  widen  and 
deepen.  They  may  finally  prove  a  sea 
of  trouble  tnat  shall  drown  even  life 
itself.  Happy  indeed  will  it  be  for  them, 
if  the  flood  does  not  rush  from  the  stream 
of  Time  into  the  great  ocean  of  Eternity; 
happy,  if  the  grace  of  Qod  rescues  them 
from  the  doom  which  vour  ignorance  or 
culpable  neglect  planneafor  theuL  Would 
you  have  your  children  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed?  6e  a  blessing  to  them,  then;  and 
then  they  shall  be  thy  blessing  in  time,  and 
blessed  in  eternity. — Mother's  Magazine, 


^uv  ^ottns  ^toplt. 


Bemarks  on  Byron. 

BT   THB  BEY.  J.   ▲.  JAMBS* 

As  for  Byron,  his  exquisite  pathos,  and 
almost  peerless  beauty,  can  make  no 
atonement  for  his  vices,  and  should  have 
no  power  to  reconcile  us  to  his  works, 
fie  is,  indeed  as  he  has  been  styled,  the 
master  of  a  Satanic  schooL  Infidelity  and 
immorality  never  before  received  such 
patronage  from  the  poetic  muse.  Never 
before  was  genius  seen  in  a  closer  union 
with  vice.  His  works  are  enough  to  cor- 
rupt the  ^morals  of  a  nation,  indeed  they 
seem  to  have  been  vmtten  for  this  purpose; 
and  Byron  appears  to  have  been  stirred  up 
by  an  evil  spirit,  to  attempt  to  accomplish, 
by  his  fascinating  poems,  that  mischief, 
which  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  the  subtlety  of 
Hume  and  the  popular  ribaldry  of  Paine, 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  achieve.  At 
length,  the  indignation  of  Heaven  seems  to 
be  roused,  and  to  have  scorched  with 
its  lightning  l^e  vrings  of  his  lofty,  but 
impious  genius;  inasmuch  as  his  later  pro- 
ductions evince  a  singular  destitution  of 
that  talent,  which  characterizes  the  earlier 
efiusions  of  his  muse.  One  can  scarcely 
suppose  it  possible,  that  even  he  could  read 
his  last  cantos  of  his  most  vicious  work, 
without  secretly  exclaiming,  under  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  inferiority,  •*  How  am  I 
fallenll  What  have  I  done?" 

If  young  men  would  not  be  cursed  bv 
the  infidetity  and  immorality  which  lurk 
beneath  his  pages,  let  them  beware  how 
they  touch  his  volumes,  as  much  as  they 
would  to  embrace  a  beautiful  form  that 
was  infected  with  the  plague. 


An  Affectionate  Son  on  the  Death  of 
.    his  Mother. 

Tht  kindness  and  maternal  care. 

Thy  heartfelt  wish,  thy  earnest  prayer; 

Thy  mild  reproof,  thy  good  advice 

Thy  joy  at  virtue,  grief  at  vice; 

The  bright  example  of  thy  life. 

Both  as  a  mother  and  a  wife; 

Thy  reverence  of  the  word  of  God, 

Thy  interest,  too,  in  Jesus*  blood; 

The  last  expressions  of  thy  tongue. 

The  triumpns  of  thy  dying  song; 

And  even  m  death  the  placid  smile, 

The  whisper  "yet  a  little  while*'; 

The  solemn  charge,  the  hand  that  press*d, 

The  sigh  that  heaved  thy  sinking  breast ; 

The  love  that  shone  with  heavei^y  beams, 

The  tears  that  fell  in  copious  streams; 

The  vict*ry  of  thy  dying  hour. 

The  faith,  the  overcoming  power  I — 

All,  all  awake  the  feeling  heart. 

And  cause  a  momentary  smart; 

But  Jesus  whispers  **  Weep  no  more — 

She  is  not  lost,  but  gone  before — 

Soon  you  shall  meet  to  part  no  more.*' 

The  Best  Ornament 

Nothing  sits  so  gracefully  upon  children, 
and  nothing  makes  them  so  lovely,  as 
habitual  respect  and  dutiful  deportment 
towards  their  parents  and  superiors.  It 
makes  the  plainest  face  beautiful,  and  gives 
to  every  common  action,  a  nameless  but 
peculiar  charm. 
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Scriptare  Chronology' 

In  teaching  the  history  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
important  that  some  general  insight  into 
the  chronology  of  the  period,  berore  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  even  the  youngest  student 
The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in  teaching 
chronology  is  Uie  same  in  all  departments 
of  the  study.  Let  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  leng^  of  the  period  over  which  the 
history  extends  be  first  given,  then  cause 
that  period  to  be  broken  up  into  portions 
easily  distinguished,  and  auerwards  refer 
all  additional  knowledge  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  outline  so  framed.  With  regard 
to  the  forty  centuries  before  the  birth  uf 
Christ,  the  severance  into  such  periods 
happens  to  be  very  simple,  on  account  of 
tiie  coincidence  of  some  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  events  with  the  arbitrary  divisions  of 
time.  For  instance,  the  four  millennia  may 
be  distingushed  as  commencing  respetdvely 
with  Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham  and  Solomon. 
It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table 
that  the  Exodus  of  Israel  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  millenium,  and  the 
building  of  the  second  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth.  The  teacher  will  find  that 
a  useful  preliminary  exercise  may  be 
formed  by  requiring  these  dates  to  be 
written  out  with  large  intervals  of  space, 
for  the  pupil  to  fill  up  with  the  names  of  as 
many  events  and  persons  as  he  can  place  in 
their  proper  order.  With  this  basis,  all 
subsequent  lessons  on  particular  portions 
of  the  Bible  history  wiU  contribute  to  the 
gradual  completion  of  the  outline,  and  the 
relation  in  time  of  the  several  transactions 
recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative  will  become 
easily  apparent.  In  the  following  table  are 
indicated  epochs  of  greatest  importance. 
By  the  help  of  these  data,  and  the  ages  of 
men,  and  other  specific  periods  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  text,  the  pupil  will  find  but 
little  trouble  in  greatly  amplifying  the  list. 
For  instance,  the  time  of  Joshua  will  be 
associated  with  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
years  immediately  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt. 

The   chronology  followed    is   that   of 
Archbishop  Usher. 

B.  o. 
Cbsation  of  the  World  ...  4004 
Translatioh  of  Enoch  ...    3017 


Birth  of  Noah 

Deluge              ...             ...             ...  2348 

Birth  of  Abram          ...            ...  1996 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

and  Birth  of  Isaac      ...            ...  1896 

Birth  of  Jacob                ...            ...  1836 

Death  of  Joseph,  at  the  age  of  1 10  1635 

Birth  of  Moses                ...            ...  1571 

Departure  of  the  Children  of  Israel 

from  Egypt  ...            ...            ...  1491 

Tie  first  Judge,  Othniel                ...  1405 

The  last  Jud^,  Samuel ...            ...  1117 

The  accession  of  the  first  King,  Saul  1095 

David  began  to  reign      ...            ...  1055 

Erection  of  the  first  Tbmplb 

BT  Solomon               ...            ...  1004 

Separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 

and  Judah                   ...            ...  975 

Jonah  prophesied           ...            ...  840 

Rosea  and  Amos  prophesied  ...  800 
Captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

under  Shalmaneser     ...            ...  721 

Nahum  prophesied          ...            ...  715 

Isaiah  prophesied            ...            ...  698 

Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  prophesied  620 
Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  606 
Daniel  and  Habakkuk  prophesied...  604 
Captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 

and  Destruction  of  the  Temple...  588 
Return  of  die  Jews  in  the  time  of 

Qjrrus            ...            ...            ...  536 

Completion  of  the  Second  Temple  ...  515 
Nehemiah  succeeded  Ezra  as  Gk>vemor  446 
Malachi  the  last  of  the  Prophets 

prophesied    ...            ...            ...  420 

Edncatioiial  HaUts. 

The  infemt  son  of  Dutch  parents,  who  lived 
on  the  outskirts  of  an  American  settlement, 
and  were  destroyed  by  a  band  of  invading 
savages,  was  carried  off  to  the  wilderness, 
and  adopted  by  an  Indian  family.  He 
received  the  same  training  as  an  untamed 
child  of  the  forest,  and  grew  up  in  the 
hiU>its  of  the  tribes  of  the  wudemess, 
excelling  in  Indian  accomplishments, 
robust,  manly  and  daring,  and  strongly 
att»ehed  to  Indian  society  and  customs. 
Some  near  relations  of  his  parents  sur- 
vived; and,  having,  after  a  time,  discovered 
his  retreat,  they  often  made  urgent  but  vain 
entreaties  that  he  would  return  to  civilized 
life.  He  persisted  in  refusal  till  flEur  advanced 
in  years;  and  when  at  length  persuaded  to 
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make  a  visit  to  his  kinsmen,  he  found  two 
objections  to  the  adoption  of  their  habits, 
—first,  he  could  not  endure  the  taste  of 
salt,  the  Indians  haring  always  preserved 
their  meat  by  drying;  and  next  he  utterly 
abhorred  falsehood,  in  all  its  modifications 
and  disguises,  as  indicating  a  mean  and 
cowardly  disposition ;  and  when  pressed  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  he  answered  in  a 
manner  of  caustic  reproach,  that  he  could 
not  believe  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  the  patron 
of  a  nation  of  cowards  and  liars. 
This  Httle  story  illustrates  the  torce  of 


educational  habits,  and  suggests  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  *  train  up  a  cntld  in  the  way 
m  which  he  should  go;  but  it  shews  also, 
in  a  strong  light,  the  impressions  which  the 
aggregate  character  of  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian people  makes  upon  untutored  minds, 
and  exhibits  to  Christian  conmiunities  the 
necessity  of  *  walking  in  wisdom  toward 
those  who  are  without.'  Is  it  not  true  of 
many  a  people  in  the  present  day,  as 
anciently  it  was  of  the  Jews,  that  'through 
them  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed 
among  the  Gentiles?* 


-H- 


|l0rtr9- 


Alone. 


'TwAS  midnight,  and  he  sat  alone — 

The  husband  of  the  dead, 
That  day  the  dark  dust  had  been  thrown 

Upon  her  buried  head. 
Her  orphan  children  round  him  slept, 

But  in  their  sleep  would  moan; 
Then  fell  the  first  tear  he  had  wept — 

He  felt  he  was  alone. 

The  world  was  full  of  life  and  light, 

But,  ah !  no  more  for  him  I 
His  little  world  once  warm  and  bright — 

It  now  was  cold  and  dim. 
Where  was  her  sweet  and  kindly  face  ? 

Where  was  her  cordial  tone? 
He  gazed  around  his  dwelling-place, 

And  felt  he  was  alone. 

The  wifely  love — maternal  care — 

The  seff-denying  zeal — 
The  smile  of  hope  that  chased  despair, 

And  promised  future  weal 
The  clean  bright  hearth^niceiable  spread 

The  charm  o'er  all  things  thrown — 
The  sweetness  in  whatever  she  said — 

All  gone — ^he  was  alone  I 

Ho  looked  into  his  cold,  wild  heart. 

All  sad  and  nnresigned: 
He  asked  how  he  had  done  his  part 

To  one  so  true,  so  kind? 
Each  error  past,  he  tried  to  track — 

In  torture  would  atone — 
Would  ^ve  his  life  to  bring  hers  back — 

In  vam — ^he  was  alone. 

He  slept  at  last;  but  when  he  dreamed 

(^Perchance  her  spirit  woke), 
A  soft  light  o'er  her  pillow  gleamed 

A  voice  in  music  spoke— 


*  Forgot — ^forgiven  all  neglect — 

Thy  love  recalled  alone ; 
The  babes  I  leave;  oh,  love,  protect  I 

I  still  am  all  thine  own.' 

Prayer. 

Go  when  the  morning  shineth, 
Go  when  the  noon  is  bright. 
Go  when  the  day  declineth. 
Go  in  the  hush  of  night. 
Go  with  pure  mind  and  feeling. 
Fling  earthly  thoughts  away. 
And  in  thy  chamber  kneeling. 
Do  thou  in  sacret  pray. 

Bemember  all  who  love  thee. 
All  who  are  loved  by  thee; 
Fray  too  for  those  who  hate  thee. 
If  any  such  there  be. 
Then  for  thyself  in  meekness, 
A  blessing  humbly  claim. 
And  link  with  each  petition. 
Thy  great  Redeemer's  name. 

Or  if  'tis  e'en  denied  thee, 
In  solitude  to  pray. 
Should  holy  thoughts  come  o'er  thee. 
When  friends  are  round  thy  way. 
Even  then  the  silent  breathing, 
Of  thy  spirit  raised  above, 
Will  reach  his  throne  of  glory, 
Who  is  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Love  I 

Oh,  not  a  joy  or  blessing 
With  this  can  we  compare, 
The  power  that  He  hath  g^ven  us. 
To  pour  our  souls  in  jjrayer! 
Whene'er  thou  pin'st  in  sadness. 
Before  his  footstool  fall. 
And  remember  in  thy  gladness, 
His  grace  who  gives  thee  all 

Lord  Morpeth, 
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THB  EMPEROR  CONFOUNDED. 

"  You  teach,'*  said  the  Emperor  Trajan 
to  Babbi  Joshua,  *•  that  your  God  is  every 
where,  and  boasts  that  he  resides  among 
your  nation.  I  should  like  to  see  him. 
**  God's  presence  is  indeed  every  where.** 
replied  Joshua,  "  but  he  cannot  he  seen;  no 
mortal  eye  can  behold  his  glory.'*  The 
Emperor  insisted.  **  Well,'^  said  Joshua, 
**  suppose  we  try  to  look  first  at  one  of  his 
ambassadors.'*  The  Emperor  consented. 
The  Rabbi  took  him  into  the  open  air  at 
noon  day,  and  bade  him  look  on  the  sun  in 
its  meridan  splendonr.  *'  I  cannot,**  said 
Trajan,  «•  the  light  dazzles  me.**  "Thou 
art  unable,"  saia  Joshua,  **  to  endure  the 
light  of  one  of  his  creatures,  and  canst 
thou  expect  to  behold  the  re-splendent  glory 
of  the  Creator?  Would  not  such  a  light 
annihiliate  thee.  G. 

It  is  safer  to  be  humble  wLh  one  talent 
than  proud  with  ten;  yea,  better  to  be  an 
humble  worm  than  a  proud  angeL — Flavd, 

The  whole  Duty  op  Man. 
The  first  thing  in  the  morning  light. 

The  chief  thing  thro*  the  busy  day. 
And  th*  last  thing  ere  you  sleep  at  night. 
Should  be  to  watch,  r^ect,  and  pray. 

G. 

Modesty. — ^lian  relates,  that  it  was  a 
saying  of  Xenocrates,  who  was  a  desciple 
of  Plato,  that  the  intrusion  was  the  same, 
whether  a  passenger  in  the  streets  should 
enter  or  stare  at  a  house  with  whose  in- 
mates he  was  not  acquainted;  for  he  trans- 
gressed, who  turns  his  eyes  where  it  is  not 
proper  to  look,  as  much  as  he  who  enters 
where  it  is  not  lawfuL  Lycurgus  enjoined 
on  his  pupils  when  in  the  street  to  keep 
both  hands  under  their  cloaks,  walk  along 
in  perfect  silence,  looking  only  at  what  was 
before  their  feet    What  a  lesson  for  us  I 

Value  op  Time. — ^The  difference  of  ris- 
ing eveiT  morning  at  six  and  eight,  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  amounts  to  upwards 
of  29,000  hours,  or  three  years,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  days,  six  hours;  so 
that  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  ten  years  of 
life  were  to  be  added,  of  which  we  might 
command  eight  hours  every  day  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  minds  or  the  dispatch  of 
business. 

Op  Speakimo  op  One's  Sblp. — "  It  is  a 
hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of 
Imnself,"  says  Cowley :  **it  ^tes  its  own 
heart  to  say  anything  of  disparagement, 
and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything  of 


praise  from  him."  Let  the  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course be  what  it  will  upon  this  subject,  it 
generally  proceeds  firom  vanity.  An  osten- 
tatious man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or 
an  absurdity  he  has  committed,  thim  be  de- 
barred from  talking  on  his  own  dear  person. 
— Addison, 

The  object  op  Education. — The  aim 
of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather 
how  to  think  than  what  to  think — ^rather 
to  improve  our  minds,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the  memory 
with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. — Beattte. 
HOW  to  buin  a  son, 

1.  Let  him  have  his  own  way. 

2.  Allow  him  free  use  of  money. 

3.  Suffer  him  to  roam  where  he  pleases 
on  the  Sabbath. 

4.  Give  him  full  access  to  wicked 
companions. 

5.  Call  him  to  no  account  of  his  erenings. 

6.  Furnish  him  with  no  stated  em- 
ployment. 

Pursue  either  of  these  ways,  and  you  will 
experiencea  most  marvellous  deliverance,  or 
vnll  have  to  mourn  over  a  debased  and 
ruined  child  I  Thousands  have  realized 
the  sad  result,  and  have  gone  sorrowing  to 
the  grave. 

Ihteebstino  Facts. — Gibbon,  who  in 
his  celebrated  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  £knpire,  has  left  an  im- 
perishable memorial  ot  his  enmity  to  the 
gospel,  resided  many  years  in  Switzerland, 
where,  with  the  profits  of  his  works,  he 
purchased  a  considerable  estate.  This  pro- 
perty has  decended  to  a  gentleman,  who, 
out  of  its  rents,  expends  a  large  sum  an- 
nually in  the  promulgation  of  that  very 
goapel  which  m&  predecessor  insidiously 
endeavoured'  to  undermine,  not  having  had 
courage  openly  to  assail  it.  Yoltaibe 
boast^  that  with  one  hand  he  would  over- 
throw the  edifice  of  Christianity,  which  re- 
quired the  hands  of  twelve  apostles  to  build 
up.  At  this  day,  the  press  which  he  em- 
ployed at  Ferny  to  print  his  blasphemies, 
IS  actually  employed  at  Greneva  in  printing 
the  holy  scriptures.  Thus  the  self-same 
engme,  whicn  he  set  to  work  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  Bible,  is  engaged  in  dissemi- 
nating its  truths.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, also,  that  the  first  provisional 
meeting  for  the  reformation  of  tne  Atudli- 
ary  Bible  Society  at  Edinburgh,  was  held 
in  the  very  room  in  which  Hutae  died. 

Printed  by  Johm  KBirirEDT,  at  hit  PrinUng  OtBce,  35, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  HUl,  in  the  County  of  Middiesex, 
London.— Augttit,  1850. 
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Single  out  whom  you  please,  yet  there  are  very  few  with  whom  we  would 
exchange  couditions — all  circumstances  considered — ^in  every  particular.  Such 
an  one  you  take  to  be  in  general  happy ;  but  if  you  descend  to  particulars  and  take 
into  the  account,  it  may  be  visage,  or  his  health,  or  his  person,  or  his  abili- 
ties, or  his  temper,  or  deportment,  you  would  rather  continue  as  you  are  than 
make  a  thorough  exchange.  Further ;  the  cause  why  men  generally  repine  at 
misfortunes,  is  the  very  reason  why  they  ought  to  be  thankful.  For  the  cause 
why  we  are  so  much  discontented  is,  the  uncommonness  of  our  misfortunes. 
If  we  were  inured  to  grievance,  like  veterans  who  have  already  received  many 
scars,  we  should  bear  up  with  undaunted  courage  against  new  assaults ;  but 
being  unaccustomed  to  hardships,  not  being  trained  in  the  school  of  severity, 
the  least  disaster  unhinges  our  minds,  just  as  the  least  cold  or  inclemency  of 
the  air  affects  those  who  have  been  bred  up  with  over-much  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness. A  thousand  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed  pass  unregarded,  merely 
because  they  are  become  familiar  and  common  to  us.  One  affliction,  merely 
because  it  is  uncommon,  leaves  deep  traces  behind  it.  Whereas,  the  chief 
sensibility  or  resentment  that  it  ought  to  raise  in  us,  is  that  of  gratitude  to 
God,  for  sending  those  chastisements  so  rarely.  It  may  be  further 
observed,  that  we  lie  under  a  mistake  if  we  imagine  that  they  are  the  great,  the 
mighty  and  extraordinary  misfortunes  that  sour  our  temper.  For  these  too 
rarely  befall  the  generality  of  mankind,  to  beget  in  them  a  habit  of  petfulness. 
They  are  the  little  cross  incidents  of  life — some  trivial  neglect  that  has  been 
shewn  to  us — some  expression  dropped  in  conversation  that  seems  to  reflect  upon 
us ;  in  short,  any  untowardly  affair  that  in  the  least  crosses  our  inclinations  and 
does  not  exactly  tally  with  our  designs,  which  by  degrees  entirely  embitters  the 
mind,  and  produces  an  habitual  peevishness  and  acrimony  of  spirit. 

Another  motive  for  contentment  is,  that,  the  time  is  coming,  and  must  shortly 
be,  when,  if  we  have  retained  our  integrity  and  piety,  it  will  signify  little  or 
nothing  what  else  we  have  lost;  but  if  we  have  lost  these,  it  will  signify  little 
or  notibing  what  else  we  have  acquired  or  retained.  However  rugged  and 
uneven  the  ways  may  be,  yet  it  is  some  comfort,  that,  as  one  expresses  it,  they 
lead  to  our  Father's  house  where  we  shall  want  nothing.  One  other  reason  for 
contentment,  which  we  shall  mention  is,  that  could  we  see  through  the  whole 
contexture  of  things,  we  should  find  we  have  as  much  reason  to  thank  God  for 
what  he  has  withholden  from  us,  as  for  what  he  has  granted  to  us.  We  should 
leave  it  to  him  alone  to  dispense  his  blessings  as  he  pleases — who  alone  knows 
what  will  prove  a  blessing  to  us  in  the  finsd  issue  of  things.  The  Lord  may 
administer  not  what  is  palatable,  but  what  is  salutary  to  us,  who  have  no  health 
in  us;  and  the  longings  of  a  distempered  feverish  soul,  are  no  more  to  be 
gratified  than  the  longings  of  a  sick  feverish  body,  without  increasing  our 
distemper,  endangering  our  welfare,  and  making  that  which  might  have  been 
cured,  a  sickness  unto  death, — God*s  great  will  be  done  v^ithout  reserve !  For 
if  ours  were  done  without  reserve,  and  each  exorbitant  wish  gratified,  there 
would  need  nothing  else  to  make  us  completely  miserable.  We  often  owe  our 
happiness  to  this,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  ourselves  unhappy,  which 
we  seldom  fail  of  doing  where  it  is.  What  was  the  severest  curse  that  God 
infiicted  on  the  Israelites?  Was  it  when  he  curbed  and  laid  a  restraint  on  their 
indmations  ?  No :  it  was  when  he  gave  them  up  to  their  hearts'  desire,  and 
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allowed  them  to  follow  there  own  inclinations.  We  pray  for  honors :  hut  God 
may  withhold  us  from  honors,  because  he  would  not  expose  us  to  infamy — 
because  he  knows  whether  those  virtues  which  flourish  in  the  shade  might  not 
whither  away  in  the  sunshine.  This  God  only  knows.  What  falls  within  the 
compass  of  our  knowledge  to  abate  our  fondness  for  honor,  is,  that  unless  a 
man  is  born  to  greatness,  he  seldom  can  become  great,  without  becoming  little 
first.  We  mean,  he  must  stoop  to  a  thousand  littlenesses  and  basenesses  which 
a  generous  nature  disdains.  To  purchase  honors,  he  must  often  part  with  that 
uncomplying  virtue  and  integrity,  which  all  the  honors  in  the  world  itself  can- 
not give  him  an  equivalent.  Honor  and  advancement  here  are  often  like  death, 
the  wages  of  sin :  in  the  next  world  they  will  be  the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore 
the  reward  of  piety.  Whatever  greatness  is  founded  on  any  other  basis,  is  not 
the  greatness  of  a  regular  well-proportioned  man — it  is  the  greatness  of  a  mon- 
ster, where  there  is  no  grace  or  comeliness  that  we  should  desire  it,  but  every 
thing  is  unsightly  and  deformed.  We  pray  for  riches,  but  God  alone  knows 
whether  riches  would  not  beget,  in  us,  an  undue  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  lay 
us  open  to  the  impressions  of  flattery  from  servile  dependents,  who  would 
practice  upon  our  weakness:  whether  a  continued  succession  of  gaiety,  pomp 
and  pleasure  might  not  dazzle  the  mind  and  divert  it  from  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, till  we  became  like  the  soil,  from  whence  our  riches  were  first  dug  .out, 
barren  and  unfruitful.  Add  to  this;  that  the  same  wealth  which  sits  easy  upon 
every  person  bred  up  in  high  life,  would  be  an  awkward  incumbrance  to  men 
exalted  on  a  sudden,  from  a  low  condition.  So  much  reason  is  there  for  that 
prayer  of  the  philosopher :  "  0  God,  avert  from  us  whatever  is  evil,  though  we 
do  pray  for  it;  and  grant  us  whatever  is  good,  though  we  do  not  pray  for  it." 
Or  in  the  comprehensive  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour:  "Deliver  us  from  all 
evil," — from  evil  in  general,  without  specifying  what  evil ;  but  leaving  it  to 
him,  whose  unerring  wisdom  can  only  determine  in  most  cases  what  is  evil  for 
us ;  and  whose  unbounded  goodness  will  grant  whatever  is  good  for  us,  upon 
our  serious,  constant,  and  affectionate  prayers  to  him. 

Here  our  mistake  lies :  we  suppose  that  happiness  consists  in  indulging  each 
gay  and  florid  fancy — each  fond  and  effeminate  desire — each  dear  conceit  that 
rises  uppermost  in  our  minds  when  our  spirits  run  high ;  and  if  this  were  true 
it  would  undoubtedly  follow  that  affluence  is  necessary  to  happiness.  But  God 
who  sees  not  as  we  see,  knows  that  happiness  is  produced  by  correcting  our 
vain  imaginations,  by  disciplining  our  passions,  and  bringing  us  to  a  just  sense 
of  Him,  of  ourselves,  and  every  thing  else  that  concerns  us.  Lotus  then  co-ope- 
rate with  God,  and  look  into  our  hearts.  Are  there  no  clamourous  passions 
there,  which  like  so  many  wayward  children,  the  more  they  are  indulged  the 
more  headstrong  and  refractory  they  grow,  distracting  the  parent's  breast  that 
bred  and  cherished  them  ?  If  there  are,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  this  world  can- 
not make  us  happy ;  for  heaven  itself  cannot  make  that  man  happy,  who  has 
these  sources  of  wretchedness  within  him.  In  fine,  you  must  form  a  true  relish 
of  life,  just  as  you  do  of  painting.  You  must  not  suffer  your  eye  to  be  capti- 
vated by  gay  glossy  coloring,  by  gaudy  ornaments,  however  they  may  strike  and 
dazzle  you  for  a  while.  You  must  dwell  upon  the  more  austere  and  manly 
graces,  which  never  please  upon  a  transient  view ;  but  when  they  have  once 
pleased  you,  please  you  for  ever  after.  The  allurements  of  sensual  pleasures 
catch  the  heedless  and  injudicious.  But  the  beauties  of  holiness  do  not  at  first 
sight  invite  the  eye— they  have  something  severe  in  them  ;  and  you  must  dwell 
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uppn  and  consider  them  thoroughly,  to  be  enamoured  of  those  graces  which  de- 
pend not  on  changeable  fancy,  but  are  founded  on  truth  and  justness  of  think- 
ing,— graces  which  will  never  please  you  while  you  are  thoughtless,  nor  be 
disrelished  by  you  till  you  become  so.  However  wisely  and  industriously  you 
pursue  worldly  things,  you  can  never  be  secure  against  a  disappointment. 
There  is  one  pursuit  in  which  you  can  meet  with  no  disappointment ;  and  it  is 
the  pursuit  of  piety.  Since  every  honest  and  spirited  endeavour  after  piety  is, 
piety  in  some  degree — which  if  we  do  not  slacken  our  exertion,  will  lead  us  on 
to  a  greater — till  our  goodness  shines  more  and  more  to  perfect  day. 

Meditation  on  our  Lord's  Passion. 

(Translated  from  the  *  Meditationes  Sacrce*  of  John  Gerhard,  D,D.) 
"Behold  Christ  suffering." 

Behold,  0  faithful  soul,  the  grief  of  the  suffering,  the  wounds  of  the  suspended, 
the  torture  of  the  dying  Redeemer  on  the  cross !  That  head,  reverenced  by  an- 
gelic spirits,  is  wounded  by  the  sharpness  of  the  thorns ;  that  face,  *  fairer  than 
the  sons  of  men,'  is  defiled  by  the  spit  of  the  wicked;  those  eyes,  clearer  than 
the  sun,  are  closed  in  death;  those  ears,  which  heard  angelic  praises,  are  stun- 
ned with  the  insult  and  reproaches  of  sinners;  that  mouth,  which  uttered 
divine  sayings,  and  taught  the  angels,  is  soaked  with  gall  and  vinegar ;  those 
feet,  at  the  footstool  of  which  he  is  worshipped,  are  fastened  with  nails ;  those 
hands  which  spread  the  heavens,  are  stretched  on  the  cross  and  nailed ;  that 
body,  the  most  holy  seat  and  pure  habitation  of  the  Godhead,  is  scourged,  and 
wounded  with  a  spear;  nothing  remains  uninjured  but  his  tongue,  that  he 
might  pray  for  those  who  crucified  him !  He  who  reigns  in  heaven  with  the 
Father,  is  most  bitterly  afflicted  by  sinners  on  the  cross ;  God  pours  out  his 
blood,  suffers,  and  dies.  From  the  costliness  of  the  ransom,  you  may  reckon 
the  greatness  of  the  danger ;  from  the  value  of  the  remedy,  you  may  estimate 
the  danger  of  the  disease.  Great  indeed  must  those  wounds  be,  which  nothing 
but  the  wounds  of  that  quickening  and  life-giving  fiesh  can  heal ;  great  indeed 
must  the  disease  be,  which  can  be  cured  only  by  the  death  of  the  Physician ! 

Think,  0  faithful  soul,  on  the  most  violent  wrath  of  God!  After  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents,  the  eternal,  only  begotten,  and  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  be- 
came our  Intercessor ;  still  his  anger  was  not  turned  away.  He,  by  whom  the 
world  was  made,  interceded, — ^he,  the  chief  Advocate  of  our  salvation,  took  the 
cause  of  us  miserable  sinners  into  his  own  hands ;  still  his  anger  was  not  turned 
away.  He  transferred  sin  and  the  deserts  of  sinners  to  himself.  His  body 
was  bound,  beaten,  wounded,  pierced,  fixed  on  the  cross,  and  laid  in  the  grave. 
The  blood  flows  copious  as  the  dew. from  all  his  members ;  his  most  holy  soul 
is  above  measure  sorrowful ;  nay,  he  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death  ;  he  is 
subjected  to  the  torments  of  hell.  The  Eternal  Son  of  God  exclaims  that  he  is 
forsaken  of  God.  He  who  comforts  all  the  angels,  pours  out  so  much  bloody 
sweat,  feels  such  agonies,  that  he  needs  the  comfort  of  an  angel.  He  dies,  who 
is  the  Giver  of  life  to  the  living.  *  If  this  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?*  If  this  be  done  to  the  Just  and  holy  One,  what  shall  be 
done  to  sinners  ?  How  will  he  punish  sin  committed,  who  thus  punished  sin 
imputed?  How  can  he  bear  that  perpetually  in  the  servant,  which  he  thus  se- 
verely punished  in  his  Son  ?    If  he  whom  he  loves  thus  suffer,  what  must  they 
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suffer  whom  he  hates  ?  If  Christ  die  not  without  the  scourge,  who  was  indeed 
without  sin,  of  how  many  stripes  are  we  worthy,  who  are  horn,  live,  and  die  in 
sin  ?  Shall  the  servant  rejoice  while  the  heloved  Son  is  suffering  so  severely  for 
his  fault?  Shall  the  servant  keep  up  the  anger  of  God,  while  the  Son  doth  thus 
labour  to  pacify  and  appease  his  Father*s  wrath  ?  0  the  infinite  wrath  of  God ! 
— the  inexpressible  fury, — the  unsearchable  rigor  of  Justice,  which  thus  rages 
against  his  only  begotten  and  well- beloved  Son,  partaker  of  his  own  essence, 
not  for  any  sin  he  hath  committed,  but  because  he  intercedes  for  the  servant ! 
What  will  he  do  to  the  servant  who  securely  persists  in  sin  and  disobedience? 
Let  the  servant  fear,  tremble,  and  be  sorrowful  for  his  offences,  since  the  Son 
is  punished  for  the  sin  of  others.  Let  the  servant  who  continues  in  sin  be 
afraid,  seeing  that  the  Son  thus  suffers  for  sin.  Let  the  creature  tremble,  who 
thus  crucifies  his  Creator.  Let  the  servant  fear,  who  slays  his  Lord.  Let  the 
ungodly  and  the  sinner  tremble,  who  thus  afflict  the  Just  and  holy  One. 

Beloved  let  us  hear  his  cries,  let  us  behold  his  tears ;  he  thus  cries  from  the 
cross,  *  Behold,  0  man,  what  I  suffer  for  thee ;  I  cry  unto  thee,  because  I  die 
for  thee  :  behold  the  punishments  I  suffer,  behold  the  nails  with  which  I  am 
pierced,  and  see  if  any  grief  be  like  unto  my  grief.  Although  my  outward  grief 
be  thus  great,  yet  my  inward  grief  is  more  grievous,  because  I  find  thee  so  un- 
thankful !'  Have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us,  thou  whose  property  it  is  to  have 
mercy,  and  convert  our  stony  hearts  unto  thee ! 


THE  MISSIONAET. 

From  the  only  window  of  a  small  uncomfortable  room  in  that  part  of  modern 
Jerusalem,  which  stands  on  Mount  Calvary,  looked  out  a  young  man  of  inter- 
esting appearance.  He  seemed  care-worn,  but  cheerful ;  grave,  and  yet  happy ; 
and  he  surveyed,  with  no  common  emotion,  the  objects  which  met  his  view. 
He  fixed  his  eye  first  on  a  spot,  some  mile  or  so  distant,  encompassed  with  a 
low  wall,  and  studded  with  eight  olive  trees  of  a  venerable  age,  where  he  had 
more  than  once  prayed  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  eighteen  hundred  years  before, 
had  'offered  up  supplications  and  prayers,  with  strong  crying  and  tears.'  His 
eye  thence  travelled  slowly  over  Mount  Olivet,  remarking  the  abounding  verdure, 
the  undulating  surface,  the  tufting  of  olive  trees,  the  winding  road  to  Jericho, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Arabian  desert  in  the  distance,  till  it 
rested  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount,  whence  the  Lord  Jesus  had  ascended  from 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  and  been  *  received  up  into  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 
The  observer  looked  next  on  Mount  Moriah — the  place  where  Abraham  had 
offered  his  son  Isaac,  where  Solomon  had  built  a  temple  to  the  Most  High, 
where  Jehovah  had  for  ages  tabernacled  with  men  in  *  the  cloud  of  his  glory* — 
and,  while  he  gazed  on  its  four  minarets,  and  its  mosque,  and  its  beautiful 
esplanade,  he  sighed  to  think  how  its  precincts  might  not  be  entered  by  a 
Christian  but  on  pain  of  death,  and  how  its  holy  ground — its  'Holiest  of  all* 
where  dwelt  the  Shecinah,  and  its  *  outer  court'  which  was  honoured  by  the 
personal  presence  of  the  Messiah — could  now  be  trodden  only  by  Mussulmans,  the 
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followers  of  the  '  false  prophet.*  He  now  turned  his  eye  toward  a  splendid  edifice 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  situated,  like  his  own  residence,  on  the  Mount  of 
Crucifixion;  and  he  gazed  long,  and  with  troubled  looks,  on  that  building — 'the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre* — ^reflecting  on  its  having  once  been  the  scene  of  the 
entombment  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  on  its  now  being  the  scene 
of  at  once  '  lying  wonders*  and  abominable  hypocrises  practised  by  his  pretended 
followers.  The  observer  had  been  within  the  walls  of  the  edifice ;  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  pretended  miracle  of  the  holy  fire ;  he  had  seen  the  practical  hea- 
thenism of  the  professing  Christians,  Greeks,  Latins  and  Armenians,  who  had 
made  pilgrimages  to  its  shrines ;  he  had  literally  burst  into  tears  while  looking 
at  *the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,*  and  comparing  the  lessons  which  it  taught  with 
the  profanation  of  them  which  was  perpetrated  on  the  spot,  and  he  could  not  now 
but  utter  a  groan  when  he  thought  how  the  impostures  and  the  superstitions 
exhibited  there  were  the  chief  and  caricatured  display  of  Christianity  afforded 
to  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Lifting  his  eye  from  off  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  turned  it  heavily  over  the  various  districts  of  *  the  holy 
city,*  remarking  that  the  very  turbaned  head-dress  of  its  inhabitants  betokened 
devotion  to  another  prophet  than  Jesus,  and  that  the  fiat  roofs  of  its  houses — 
the  like  of  which  had,  eighteen  hundred  years  before,  been  covered  with  a  crowd 
of  people,  so  anxious  to  see  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  that  they  tore  away  the  pave- 
ment in  order  to  let  down  a  paraylatic  to  his  presence — were  tenanted  only  by 
frivolous  idlers,  or  by  worshippers  whose  prayers  either  denied  or  affronted  the 
only  Lord  God  who  bought  them ;  and  though  in  a  different  sense  and  in  refe- 
rence to  a  different  people,  he  could  not  refrain  from  echoing  the  words  of  his 
Lord :  '  Oh  Jerusalem,  would  that  thou,  even  thou,  hadst  attended  to  the  things 
that  make  for  thy  peace  !* 

He  whom  I  picture  to  have  made  these  observations  and  refiexions,  was  Pliny 
Fisk.  He  had  crossed  '  the  wide  waste  of  waters*  from  America,  in  order  to 
repeat  *  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy*  which  had  been  first  published,  after  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  in  their  own  city;  and,  during  the  earliest 
weeks  of  his  sojourning  amongst  them,  he  had  hardly  known  whether  had  prevailed 
most,  the  confirming  of  his  own  faith,  by  visiting  the  scenes  of  Immanuel's 
miracles,  and  sufferings,  and  death,  or  sad  and  depressing  wonder  at  the  infi- 
delity or  the  hypocrisy  which  the  daily  witnesses  of  those  scenes  were  in  the  habit 
of  displaying.  Scarce  had  he  finished  that  survey  of  the  city,  which  we  have 
described,  when,  on  his  door  being  opened  in  answer  to  a  call  for  admittance, 
there  entered  his  apartment  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve.  He  had  more  than  once  been  visited  before  by  parties  of  the  military, 
as  well  as  of  civilians,  who  asked  from  him  copies  of  the  scriptures  ;  and  he 
did  not  feel  any  surprise,  or  think  anything  unusual  had  happened  in  the  present 
intrusion.  He  went,  however,  in  an  incidental  way,  into  another  room,  and  from 
that  to  another,  and  was  followed,  on  each  occasion,  by  a  soldier ;  and  he  then 
surmised  that  he  had  become  a  prisoner,  though  on  what  accusation  he  could  not 
conjecture.  His  situation  was  soon  explained.  He  had,  some  days  before, 
received,  and  had  begun  to  issue,  a  supply  of  copies  of  the  scriptures  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  he  was  now  to  be  taken  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  man,  literally  on  account  of  *  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus.'  The  soldiers  locked  up  and  sealed  his  apartments,  and  led  him  away  to  the 
palace  of  the  governor.  There  he  was  formally  arraigned  for  the  crime  of  issuing 
copies  of  the  revealed  will  of  Jehovah ;  and  while  he  stood  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  successor  of  Pontius  Pilate,  proclamation  was  made  throughout  the  city,  that 
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whoever  had  received  any  book  from  his  hands  must  immediately  return  it  on 
pain  of  civil  punishment.     The  remark  of  the  governor,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
judgment,  deserves  to  he  marked  by  all  persons  who  regard  Roman  catholicity 
as  other  than  the  system  of  *  the  man  of  sin.' — 'The  Latins,'  that  is,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  *say,  that  the  books  you  have  issued,'  the  books  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament  scriptures,  are  neither  Mussulman,  Jewish,  nor  CAm^ian books.' 
The  governor  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Fisk,  ''  What  books  are  these  that  you 
distribute  ?"   He  answered,  ''  The  law,  the  psalms,  the  prophets  and  the  gospel." 
"But  why,"  said  the  governor,  "do  you  bring  so  many  of  them  into  this 
country?"     "Because  Christians  here  have  no  printing  presses,  and  when  they 
want  the  scriptures,  they  are  obliged  to  write  them  out  with  great  labour ; 
whereas  we  are  able  easily  to  supply  them  with  printed  copies."    "  But  why  do 
you  bring  books  in  Arabic  ?"     "  Because  many  Christians  can  read  no  other 
language."    Then  turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he  observed,  "That  is  what 
I  said."    Then  came  the  question.    "Why  do  you  give  them  to  Mussulmans?" 
Mr.  Fisk  and  his  friends  replied,  "  It  is  not  our  wish  to  do  any  thing  in  secret, 
nor  to  distribute  books  in  this  country,  which  we  are  not  willing  that  you  should 
all  read;    nor  do  we  consider  it  unlawful  for  Mussulmans  to  read  Christian 
books.     If  Mussulmans  wish  to  read  our  books,  and  learn  what  we  believe,  we 
are  always  ready  to  give  them  an  opportunity."     The  governor  said  that  was 
well,  begged  them  not  to  be  offended,  told  them  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
affair  when  they  were  arrested,  but  that  the  whole  was  done  by  the  judge,  and 
added,  "You  will  lodge  here  with  my  nephew  to  night,  and  to-morrow  return 
to  your  rooms."  His  nephew,  Hosein  Beg,  conducted  them  to  his  room,  insisted 
on  Mr.  Fisk  taking  his  own  seat  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  which  is  the  place  of 
honour,  ordered  sherbet,  pipes,  coffee,  and  a  supper,  and  said  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  times,  "  Excuse  us."     "  Be  not  offended  with  us."     After  supper  he 
and  they  entered  into  a  free  conversation  about  the  Arabic  language,  and  then 
about  the  Bible,  and  the  Koran,  and  Christ,  and  Mahommed.     Mr.  Fisk  was 
struck  with  the  remark,  as  coming  from  him  at  that  time  and  place,  "This 
house  is  the  place  where  our  Lord  Jesus  was  condemned."  It  was  even  so  and 
they  had  the  unmerited  honour  of  being  arraigned  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  in  the  palace  of  the  governor,  which  now  occupies  the 
ground  where  the  palace  of  Pilate  stood.     Mr.   Fisk  reflected,  "It  is  enough 
for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord.'     If  our 
Redeemer  was  condemned  to  death  for  our  sakes,  it  is  but  a  small  matter  that 
we  should  suffer  a  short  confinement  for  his  name's  sake." 

Very  often  did  this  devoted  missionary  express  the  most  desponding  sentiments 
as  to  the  moral  renovation  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  had  good  cause.  But,  soon  after 
the  events  which  have  been  narrated,  he  was  overtaken  at  Beyroot,  with  his  death 
illness  ;  he  knew  himself  to  be  dying ;  he  was  attended,  in  his  last  moments, 
by  several  fellow-missionaries  who  looked  to  him — for  I  quote  their  own  lan- 
guage— as  *  their  elder  brother ;'  he  was  asked  by  them,  in  his  prospect  of  death, 
what  course  he  would  advise  them  to  pursue  ?  and — in  spite  of  his  own  utter 
want  of  success,  in  spite  of  the  most  discouraging  and  antagonist  circumstances, 
and,  as  if  incited  to  holy  zeal  by  the  very  adversities  which  he  had  undergone, 
— he  said,  in  the  prospect  of  appearing  before  the  judgment  of  God,  "  I  have  no 
particular  plan  to  recommend ;  but  with  regard  to  the  station  at  Jerusalem,  I 
should  be  sorry  if  it  were  given  up."  What  could  have  incited  Mr.  Fisk  to  such 
devoted  conduct,  but  love  to  souls,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour,  and  a  holy  regard  to  *  the  recompence  of  reward  ?* 
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Sl^e  pcavl  of  ^a^n. 


The  Sev^tt^day  rest  of  the  early 
Christiaiis. 

The  Christians  of  the  early  centuries  ob- 
served the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  sea- 
son of  sacred  rest,  of  holy  rejoicing,  and  of 
reli^ous  worship.  They  currently  called  it 
*  the  Lord's  day;'  in  most  instances,  they 
applied  to  it  this  name  in  length;  and  in  a 
few,  they  called  it  elliptically  'the  Lord's,' 
leaving  the  word  *  day  to  be  supplied.  But 
when  addressing  heathens,  and  in  those 
'  vindicatory  appeals  to  the  Roman  governors 
or  people,  which  have  been  termed  *  Apolo- 
gies,' their  writers,  in  order  apparantly  to 
make  themselves  fully  understood,  call  the 
day  *  Sunday,* — the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  among  the  worshippers  of  the  sun. 
Thus,  Justin  Mwiiyp,  when  informing  the 
heathens  of  the  time  and  order  of  the 
Christian  assemblies,  says,  **  They  meet  to- 
gether for  religious  exercises  on  the  day 
which  is  called  Sunday.'*  But  though  the 
early  Christian  writers  occasionally  practised 
this  accommodation  of  phraseology  to  the 
heathens,  they,  remarkably  enough,  pur- 
sued an  opposite  policy  to  the  Jews;  and 
while  they  adopted,  by  accommodation,  the 
word  *  Sunday,'  they  concurred  to  fix  an 
odium,  or  a  mark  of  judaizing  error,  on  the 
word  'Sabbath.'  Throughout  many  of 
their  writings — and  especially  Justin  Mar- 
tyr in  his  *  Dialogue  with  Trypho,'  and 
Tertullian  in  his  tract  *  against  Ae  Jews' — 
they  vehemently  denounce  *  Sabbatizing,' 
or  the  religious  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath;  and,  in  general,  they  employ  the 
word  'Sabbath'  in  an  offensive  sense,  to 
denote  what  was  essentially  inconsistent 
with  the  seventh-day  rest  of  the  Christians, 
and  what  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  ac- 
commodation, be  made  to  designate  it.  So 
early  as  the  year  105,  Imiatius  says,  "  Let 
us  no  longer  keep  a  Sabbath,  but  let  us  ob- 
serve the  Lord  s  day,  on  which  our  Life 
rose:"  and  again,  **  Instead  of  keeping  a 
Sabbath,  let  us  observe  the  Lord's  day,  the 
day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  queen  of 
days,  on  which  our  Life  arose  and  achieved 
the  victory  over  death." 

The  Christians  esteemed  the  Lord's  day 
a  season  of  holy  rejoicing,  and  assigned  as 
their  reason  for  doing  so,  that  it  was  com- 
memorative of  that  most  joyous  of  all 
events,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Barnabas,  the  companion  and 
fellow-traveller  of  Paul,  says,  "  We  keep 
the  eighth  day,  (that  is,  the  first  day  of  the 


week,)  with  gladness,  for,  on  this  day, 
Jesus  rose  again  from  the  dead"  Tertul- 
lian, who  wrote  about  the  year  200,  says, 
"On  Sunday,  we  indulge  ourselves  with 
joy;" and  again,  "On  the  Lord's  day,  we 
think  it  wrong  either  to  fast,  or  to  practise 
humiliation."  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  a  very  few  years  later,  says,  "  He 
who  truly  keeps  the  Lord's  day  shows 
forth,  in  his  keeping  of  it,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection.  Other  early  authors 
— ^particularly  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen — 
employ  similar  language,  and  even  dilate 
more  at  length  on  the  sentiment  which  it 
expresses.  A  remarkable  fact — recorded 
on  the  authority  of  Tertullian,  who  him- 
self was  one  of  their  number — is,  that  even 
the  Cataphrygians,  whose  most  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  was  an  austere  regard  to  a 
mortifying  of  the  body,  "  abstained  firom 
fasting  on  the  joyous  season  of  the  Lord's 
day."  The  gladsomeness  and  the  spirit  of 
jubilee,  which,  according  to  these  testi- 
monies, the  early  Christians  threw  around 
their  seventh-dav  rest,  afford  the  best  ex- 
planation of  what,  at  first  sight,  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  inconsistency,  their 
observance,  in  some  districts  and  to  a  mo- 
dified extent,  of  the  Old  Testament  Sab- 
bath. Many  of  the  eastern  churches, 
composed  as  much  of  Jewish  converts  as  of 
heathens,  or  even  more  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter,  set  apart  both  the  seventh 
and  the  first  days  of  the  week  as  days  of  re- 
ligious observance.Hence,  Origen  mentions 
Saturday  as  one  of  four  seasons  which,  in 
his  time,  were  regarded  as  sacred.  But 
whatever  inconsistency  or  anomaly  may  be 
on  the  face  of  this  apparent  *  sabbatizmg,' 
is  fully  explained  by  Victorin  of  Hungary, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  290,  when  he 
says,  "  We  are  used  to  fast  on  the  seventh 
day;"  and  again,  "  It  is  our  custom  then  to 
fast,  lest  we  should  seem  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews." 

The  early  Christians  observed  their 
seventh-day  rest,  or  *the  Lord's  day,'  by 
performing  acts  of  public  worship,  and 
maintaining,  during  the  intervals,  a  pecu- 
liarly devotional  spirit.  Tertullian  calls 
their  current  observances  of  that  day, 
"  The  Lord's  day  solemnities," — and  he,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  is  a  chief  authority 
that  they  used  it  as  a  season  of  holy  re- 
joicing; and  he,  in  consequence,  exhibits 
them  as  combining  gladness  with  gravity, 
happiness  with  hdiness,  the  solace  of  the 
heart  with  the  sadness  of  the  countenance. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  *'A  true 
Christian,  according  to  the  commands  of 
the  gospel,  observes  the  Lord's  day,  by 
ejecting  bad  thoughts  and  cherishing  good 
ones,  and  by  showin|^  forth  the  gu>ry  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection.**  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  who  wrote  about  the  year  170, 
says,  in  general  terms,  **This  being  the 
Lord's  da^,  we  keep  it  holy;**  and,  entering 
into  details,  he  speaks  of  practices  and 
mentions  observances  which  identify  the 
usages  of  this  day  with  those  of  the  public 
religious  worship  of  the  churches.  Justin 
Martyr  says,  **  On  the  day  which  is  called 
Sunday,  all  Christians  both  in  town  and 
country  hold  assemblies,  and  attend  to 
preaching  and  i>rayer  and  the  other  parts 
of  divine  worship.     Even  heathen  wnters, 


though  they  do  not  use  the  Christian  phrase 
'the  Lord^  da^,*  describe  the  Christian 
people  as  observing,  in  a  manner  and  at  a 
time  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  season  of  re- 
ligious rest.  Minucius  Felix  says,  **The 
Christians  assemble  to  eat  on  a  solemn 
day;**  and  Pliny  says,  *'The  Christians 
meet  together  on  an  appointed  day,  to  sing 
praises  to  Christ,  as  unto  a  God,  and  to 
bind  themselves  by  a  sacrament. 

May  this  brief  sketch  of  the  preyailing 
opinions  and  observances  of  uie  early 
Christians,  as  to  their  seventh-day  rest,  lead 
followers  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  present 
times  to  pray  for  heavenly  influence,  that 
they^nay  be  'in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day.* 


^vo^^inqn  of  ttit  S^anctuars. 


It  is  impossible  for  a  thoughtful  per- 
son not  to  feel  concern  for  the  errors 
of  former  life:  this  should  occasion 
watchfulness,  but  never  produce  a 
sensation  of  despair. 

To  keep  straight  forward,  to  strive 
to  recover  our  losses,  is  necessary;  to 
stop  and  lament,  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  case. 

Christ,  in  all  his  offices  of  divinity 
and  humanity,  *gave  himself  to  prevent 
his  lost  creatures  from  despairing. 

Though  sin  incurred  the  wrath  of 
God,  his  mercy  has  so  prevailed,  that 
our  fears  ought  to  be  hushed. 

Dreadful  is  the  nature  of  sin : 
nothing  less  than  the  death  of  every 
man,  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God  (equal  with  the  Father),  in  the 
nature  of  man,  could  abate  its  baneful 
consequence. 

'*  Save  us,  0  holy  Jesus,  from  our 
sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come!*' 
might  be  continually  on  our  lips, 
when  we  feel  the  danger  we  are  in  of 
offending  the  purity  of  God. 

We  cannot  contemplate  ourselves, 
without  being  sensible  of  great  defects: 
but  when  we  contemplate  the  immacu- 
late Jesus — it  brings  tears  of  joy  for  so 
great  a  deliverance,  with  tears  of  sorrow 
for  our  transgressions. 


To  behold  in  love  Christ's  holiness, 
and  to  raise  our  hopes  to  Him,  is  more 
productive  of  a  good  life  than  to  weep 
over  our  infirmities. 

The  evils  of  life  may  be  dismissed 
or  moderated,  by  a  sense  of  Go.d's 
goodness,  and  a  desire  of  conformity 
to  his  will. 

No  good  end  can  be  obtained 
without  the  effectual  means;  Christ 
recommends  importunity  to  obtain  his 
heavenly  grace, — the  gifl  of  his  Holy 
Spirit. 

What  great  skill  is  acquired  by 
persisting  in  the  study  of  science! 
How  great  then  may  be  our  improve- 
ment in  the  walk  with  God! 

What  surprising  revelations  were 
made  to  the  prophets  who  devoted 
themselves  to  God  :  as  to  Abraham,  to 
whom  God  spoke  face  to  face,  and 
called  his  friend  :  to  David,  a  man 
after  his  own  heart:  to  Daniel  who 
was  greatly  beloved.  To  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  God  revealed  himself 
personally. 

Without  an  entire  devotion  to  Grod, 
there  is  no  perfect  faith,  no  solid 
assurance  of  obtaining  his  love  and 
securing  his  protection. 

Despair  has  no  trust  in  God,  which 
the  Christian  religion  commands. 
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PresideiLt  Edwards.' 

This  eminent  man  fell  a  victim  to  the 
small  pox.  This  dreadful  disorder  being 
very  prevalent,  and  likely  to  spread  in  the 
part  of  America  where  he  then  resided,  and 
Mr.  Edwards"  having  never  had  it,  was, 
by  his  own  desire,  and  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  inoculated  for  it,  on  February 
13th,  1758.  He  had  it  favourably,  and  it 
was  thought  that  all  danger  was  over;  but 
a  secondary  fever  set  in,  and  the  number 
of  pustules  in  his  throat  caused  such  an 
obstruction,  that  the  medicines  necessary 
to  check  the  fever  could  not  be  administered. 
It  therefore  raged  till  it  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  on  the  22nd  of  March  following,  and 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

A  little  l>efore  his  death,  being  sensible 
he  could  not  survive,  be  called  his  daughter, 
who  attended  him  in  his  sickness,  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  few  words,  which  were 
immediately  taken  down  in  writine,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  recollected,  as  follows: 
**  Dear  Lucy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  will 
of  God  that  I  must  shortly  leave  you; 
therefore,  give  my  kindest  love  to  my  dear 
wife,  and  tell  her  that  the  uncommon  union 
which  has  subsisted  so  long  between  us,  has 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  I  trust  is  spiritual; 
and  therefore  will  continue  for  ever.  And 
I  hope  she  will  be  supported  under  so  ^eat 
a  trial,  and  submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of 
God.  Ajb  to  you,  my  children,  you  are  now 
like  to  be  left  fatherless;  this  I  hope  will  be 
an  inducement  to  you  all  to  seek  that  Father 
who  will  never  mil  you."  He  then  gave 
directions  concerning  his  funeral;  that  it 
shoud  be  plain  and  not  attended  virith  pomp 
and  cDSt,  by  giving  away  a  number  of  costly 
mourning  scarfs,  &c. ;  that  nothing  should 
be  expended  but  what  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  Christian  decency;  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  sum  expended 
on  this  and  a  more  modish  funeral,  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  out  of  his  estate 

In  his  sickness  he  said  but  very  little, 
but  was  an  admirable  instance  of  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  last.  Just  at  the 
close  of  life,  some  persons  standing  by,  and 
expecting  he  would  breathe  his  last  in  a  few 
minutes,  were  lamenting  his  death  not  only 
as  a  great  frown  on  the  college,  but  as 
having  a  dark  aspect  on  the  interest  of 
religion  in  general,  not  imagining  that  he 
heard  or  ever  would  speak  again:  to  their 
surprise,  however,  he  said,  "  Trust  in  God, 
and  ye  need  not  fear."  These  were  his 
last  words.    What  could  have  been  more 


suitable  to  the  occasion!  and  what  need  of 
morel  There  is  in  them  as  much  matter 
of  instruction  and  support  as  if  he  had 
written  a  volume.  Thus  he  had  the  unin- 
terrupted use  of  his  reason  to  the  last,  and 
died  with  as  much  calmness  and  composure, 
to  all  appearance  as  if  he  had  been  only 
goine  to  sleep;  the  physician  who  attended 
nim,  lias  the  followmg  words  in  his  letter, 
by  which  he  communicated  to  Mrs.  Edwards 
the  mournful  intelligence : — **  Never  did  any 
mortal  man  more  fuUy  and  clearly  evidence 
the  sincerity  of  all  his  professions  by  one 
continued  universal  calm,  cheerfUl  resigna- 
tion, and  patient  submission  to  the  Divine 
will  through  every  stage  of  disease  than  he. 
Not  so  much  as  one  discontented  expression, 
nor  the  least  appearance  of  murmuring 
through  the  whole!  And  never  did  any 
person  expire  with  more  perfect  freedom 
nrom  pain;  not  so  much  as  one  distortion, 
but  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  words, 
he  really  fell  asleep." 

Wesley'8  Last  Words. 

Whbn  Wilberforce  was  about  to  bring  the 
question  of  abolition  before  the  House  in 
1791,  he  received  the  following  animating 
charge,  traced  upon  the  bed  of  death  by  the 
faltering  hand  of  the  venerable  Wesley : — 
♦*Feb.  24,  1791. 

•*My  dear  Sir, — Unless  the  Divine  Power 
has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius  contra 
munduM,  I  see  not  how  you  can  go  through 
your  glorious  enterprise,  in  opposing  that 
execrable  villainy  which  is  the  scandal  of 
religion,  of  England,  and  of  human  nature. 
Unless  God  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very 
thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition 
of  men  and  devils;  but  if  God  be  for  you, 
who  can  be  against  you?  Are  all  of  them 
together  stronger  than  God?  Oh,  be  not 
weary  of  well-doing.  Go  on  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  till  even 
American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw 
the  sun,  shall  vanish  away  before  it  That 
he  who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth 
up,  may  contmue  to  strengthen  you  in  this 
and  idl  ^ings,  is  the  prayer  of,  dear  Sir, 
your  affectionate  servant, 

"John  Wbslbt." 

It  seems  probable  that  this  was  amongst 
the  very  last  efforts  of  his  pen.  On  the 
25th  of  February  he  sank  into  that  letharfi;y 
in  which  he  lay  until  his  death,  upon  tine 
2nd  of  March.  It  is  docketed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, "Wesle/s  last  words.*'^ 
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The  Tonng  Teacher. 

**  Cast  Ihy  bread  upon  the  waters^  for  thou 
shaltfind  it  after  many  days," — Ecc.  xi.  1. 

**  I  wisn  I  knew  how  to  read,"  said  one  lit- 
tle bov  to  another. 

"Then,  why  don't  you  learn?"  asked 
his  companion. 

**  ]pecause  I  haye  no  one  to  teach  me;  and 
mother  is  too  poor  to  send  me  to  school/' 
replied  the  boy. 

The  name  of  the  little  boy  who  could 
read  was  Albert  Parker;  and  the  name  of 
the  one  who  could  not  read,  was  Henry 
Morrison. 

•»  I  think  I  could  teach  you,"  said  Albert, 
kindly. 

**  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  try,  then,  for  I 
want  to  learn  to  read  very  much." 

The  earnestness  with  which  Henry  spoke 
made  Albert  resolve  that  he  would  at  least 
try,  although,  as  he  was  but  a  little  boy, 
and  had  onhr  just  learned  to  read  himself, 
he  did  not  feel  certain  that  he  could  teach 
Henry;  but  he  determined,  in  his  own  mind, 
young  as  he  was,  that  he  would  make  a 
trial 

**Do  you  know  your  a  b  c?"  asked 
Albert 

**  Oh,  yes.    I  can  say  them  all  through." 

**  Will  you  come  into  our  house  now,  and 
try  to  learn?" 

Henry,  of  course,  consented;  and  the 
two  boys  went  into  the  house,  and  sat  down. 
Albert's  mother  felt  very  glad  to  see  her 
son  trying  to  do  good  so  early,  for  she  was 


a  woman  who  tried  to  love  the  Lord  with 
all  her  soul,  and  her  neighbour  as  herself; 
and  had  taught  her  boy  that  it  was  right 
for  him  to  try  and  do  the  same;  and  every 
Sabbath  morning  they  were  to  be  seen 
going  up  to  the  house  of  God.  She  looked 
on  and  listened  with  a  heart  full  of  pleasure 
to  the  young  teacher  and  his  pupil. 

"You  say  you  know  all  your  abc?" 
said  Albert,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
books  A:om  the  shelf. 

"  Yes;  I  know  every  one  of  them." 

**  Then  you  must  learn  a-b  ab,  i-b  ib,  o-b 
ob,  next,"  continued  Albert. 

"  Well,  where  are  they?" 

**Here  they  are,"  said  Albert,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  little  book.  **  Now 
begin.    What  letter  is  that?" 

"  A." 

*'  And  the  little  one  alongside  of  it?" 

"B." 

**  Well:  A-b  spells  ab.  Now,  what  let- 
ter is  that?" 

u  E." 

"  And  the  little  one?" 

"B." 

"  That  spells  eb.  And  this  i-b  ib,  o-b 
ob,  and  u-b  ub,''  continued  Albert,  quite 
pleased  with  his  little  scholar.  "  Now  try 
and  see  if  you  can  say  the  whole  line?" 

«*A-b— Oh,  I  forget  what  a-b  spells!" 
said  Henry. 

"You  must  try  not  to  forget,"  replied 
Albert.    "  A-b  spells  ab." 

"  0  yes,  now  1  can  read  it:  A-b  ab,  e-b 
eb,  i-b  ib,  o-b  ob,  u-b  ub." 

"  Yes;  that  is  all  right    Why,  how  fast 
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you  learn!  Now,  go  oyer  it  again,"  said 
Albert,  in  an  encoaraging  tone. 

Henry  commenced  the  lesson,  and  went 
all  through  it,  without  missing  one  of  the 
little  woi^s.  Then  Albert  trieid  him  in  b-a 
ba,  &c.,  and  soon  he  could  say  all  of  these. 
For  an  hour  the  little  boys  were  all  intent, 
the  one  in  teaching,  the  other  in  learning. 
At  the  end  of  Uiis  time,  Henry  could  giye 
the  true  sound  of  most  of  the  words  of  two 
letters  in  the  primer. 

Albert's  mother  had  been  attentive  to  all 
that  passed,  as  she  sat  sewing,  and  when 
the  little'  boys  laid  aside  their  book,  she 
said — 

**  you  may  come  here  every  day,  Henry; 
and  Albert  will  soon  teach  you  to  read." 

Henry  promised  that  he  would  come; 
and  then  the  little  boys  went  out  and  played 
imtil  it  was  time  for  Henry  to  so  home. 

On  the  next  d^,  after  Albert  had  re- 
turned ft-om  school,  Henry  Morrison  came 
again,  and  took  another  lesson.  And  so  he 
continued  coming  every  day.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  he  could  spell  out  some  of  the 
easy  lines  that  were  in  the  first  reading 
book — such  as,  *'  My  son,  go  not  in  the  way 
of  bad  men,'*  very  nicely. 

When  Albert's  father  saw  that  Henry 
Morrison  was  so  eager  to  learn,  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  send  him  to  school. 
So,  after  he  had  been  to  see,  and  had  talked 
with  his  mother,  who  promised  to  keep 
him  always  clean,  and  his  clothes  neatly 
mended,  he  sent  him,  at  bis  own  expence, 
to  the  same  school  to  which  his  son  went. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Parker  was  willing 
to  place  Henry  at  the  same  school  with  his 
own  child  was,  because  he  saw  that  Henry 
was  a  good  boy;  that  he  never  said  bad 
words,  nor  had  any  bad  habits.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  afraid  to  let  his  son  keep 
company  with  him. 

You  may  guess  that  Henry  Morrison 
learned  very  fast  at  schooL  And  so  he  did. 
In  a  few  months  he  caught  up  Albert,  and 
soon  went  rapidly  past  him.  But  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  say,  that  Albert  Par- 
ker had  not  a  single  unkind  or  envious 
feeling  towards  Henry  on  this  account;  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  pleased. 

*♦  How  is  it, .  Albert,*'  his  father  said  to 
him  one  day,  "  that  Henry  learns  so  much 
faster  than  you  do?" 

Albert  thought,  at  first,  that  this  ques- 
tion was  meant  for  a  rebuke;  but  when  he 
looked  up  into  his  father's  face,  he  saw  that 
it  was  not 

"  I  dont  know  how  it  is,  father,"  he  an- 
swered: **but  he  can  and  does  learn  faster 
than  I  can,  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

♦*  Glad  of  it,  Albert!  And  why  are  you 
glad?" 


"Why,  you  know,  father,  that  Henry 
cannot  go  to  school  as  long  as  I  can,  and  so 
he  ought  to  learn  a  great  deal  faster.  I 
shall  be  learning  on  when  he  has  to  be  put 
out  to  a  trade,  to  get  his  own  living." 

**  And  so  you  do  not  envy  him,  because 
he  learns  so  much  faster  than  you  do?" 

**  Oh  no,  father;  why  should  I?  Besides, 
he  is  kind  to  all  the  boys,  and  never  boasts 
of  his  ability,  so  that  we  cannot  be  jealous 
of  him." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
you  are  pleased  your  little  friend  learns 
faster  than  you  can.  It  shows  a  right  state 
of  mind  when  we  can  see  another  get  be- 
fore us  in  our  studies  without  a  tendency  to 
envy.  Still,  you  must  try  your  best, 
Albert" 

**  And  so  I  do,  father.  And  I  learn  as 
fast  as  any  boy  in  my  class.  But  the  school- 
master says  that  Henry  is  the  fastest  boy 
in  the  whole  schooL" 

For  three  years,  Mr.  Parker  continued 
to  send  Henry  to  a  school;  after  which  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  go  out  to  a 
trade,  as  his  poor  mother  could  not  support 
him  any  longer.  When  he  left  the  school, 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other 
scholars,  and  his  desire  to  learn  was  still 
greater  then  it  had  ever  been.  He  felt  very 
grateful  to  Mr.  Parker;  and,  before  he 
went  to  his  trade,  came  and  thanked  him 
for  his  great  kindness  to  him. 

"  You  are  now  far  in  advance,  Henry,  of 
most  boys  when  they  go  to  work,"  said  Mr. 
Parker  to  him  at  this  time;  "and  if  you 
will  only  employ  your  spare  hours  in  im- 
proving yourself,  you  may  rise  high  in  the 
world,  and  be  very  useful  when  you  grow 
up  to  be  a  man.  Some  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  in  the  country,  when  boys, 
were  poor  like  you,  and  had  to  work  hard 
all  da^.  Persevere,  then,  as  they  did,  and 
you  will  rise  as  high.  But  above  il,  Henry, 
ever  remember  that  you  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  good  and  holy  God,  *  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholdmg 
the  evil  and  the  good,'  (Prov.  xv.  3.)  Let 
his  commandments  be  ever  before  you.  *  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths,'  (iiL  6).  And  do  not  break 
the  least  one  of  them  wilfully;  for,  ifyou 
do,  unhappiness  will  surely  follow.  Keep 
the  precept  of  Solomon  ever  in  your  minc^ 
*  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
not.  Walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them ; 
refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path,'  (i.  10. 15). 
And  now,  my  boy,''  his  kind  benefactor  ad- 
ded, fervently,  "may  our  heavenly  Father 
ever  have  you  in  his  keeping." 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Henry  Mor- 
rison did  not  forget  the  impression  of  that 
hour;  and  he  experienced  the  truth  of  Mr. 
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Parker's  remarks.  As  an  apprentice,  in> 
stead  of  wasting  the  leisure  time  in  idle- 
ness, as  too  many  boys  do,  his  Bible  and 
his  other  books  were  always  resorted  to, 
and  some  information  gained  at  every  spare 
mom^it.  Still,  he  was  careful  never  to 
neglect  his  work,  nor  to  hurry  through  it, 
so  as  not  to  do  it  well  This  his  master, 
who  was  a  kind  man,  saw;  and  he  there- 
fore took  pleasure  in  seeing  him  at  his 
studies,  when  his  work  was  done. 

Albcot  continued  to  be  the  friend  of 
Henry.  They  met  every  Sabbath  at  the 
Sunday-school;  and  frequently  in  the  week, 
the  latter  spent  the  evening  in  Mr  Parker's 
family. 

Thus  he  continued  to  improve  his  mind, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  a^  of  manhood, 
when,  his  mother  having  died  several  years 
before,  he  removed  many  hundred  mUes 
away  from  his  native  place. 

It  was  about  ten  years  afterwards  that 
Albert  Parker  was  travelling  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  chanced  to  stop  a  few  days 
in  Sie  neighbourhood  where  Henry  Morri- 
son had  settled. 

He  attended  church  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
as  was  his  custom,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad;  for  the  pious  instructions  that  he 
had  received  in  early  life  had  been  like  good 
seed  sown  upon  good  ground.  When  the 
minister  arose  in  the  pulpit,  there  seemed  to 
Albert  something  strangely  familiar  in  his 
face  and  form;  but  when  he  spoke,  his 
voice  sounded  like  that  of  an  old  friend. 

*'Surelv  I  have  seen  him  before,'*  he  said, 
as  he  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  tried  to 
remember  when  and  where  he  had  met  with 
him.  fiut  he  could  not  recall  the  time,  the 
place,  nor  the  circumstances. 

He  listened  to  the  sermon  with  attention. 
It  was  fidl  of  true  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
and  the  style  and  language  were  eloquent 
and  imposing.  His  text  was — ^**Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shal(  find 
it  after  many  days,"  (EccL  xL  1). 


In  closing,  he  said — ''I  will  give  you  a 
practical  illustration  of  what  I  have  been 
tryine^  to  impress  upon  your  minds.  Two 
little  boys,  about  seven  years  of  age,  were 
playing  together.  One  of  them  was  a  poor 
boy,  and  could  not  read.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  learn  like  other 
boys;  but  his  mother  was  poor,  and  could 
not  send  him  to  school.  'I  wish  I  could 
read,'  he  said  to  his  companion.  'Then 
why  don't  you  learn?'  asked  the  other  litUe 
boy;  and  he  replied,  '  Because  I  have  no 
one  to  teach  me,  and  mother  is  too  poor  to 
send  me  to  school.'  Then  the  boy  who 
could  read  said,  that  he  Uiought  he  could 
teach  him;  and,  if  the  other  were  willing, 
he  would  try.  Of  course  he  was  willing, 
and  the  two  little  boys  sat  down  together, 
one  as  teacher  and  the  other  as  scholar; 
and  while  the  one  endeavoured  to  impart 
the  little  that  he  had  learned,  the  other 
tried  as  hard  to  improve  the  opportunity 
given  to  him.  Ana  in  this  way  Uie  poor 
boy  learnt  to  read.  The  fiather  of  his  Uttle 
friend,  on  seeing  him  so  anxious  to  learn, 
sent  him  to  school  for  three  years.  That 
poor  boy,  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord, 
IS  now  your  minister.  His  kind  teacher  he 
has  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  for  many 
years,  but  he  yet  hopes  to  meet  him.  The 
Dread  he  cast,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
upon  the  waters,  he  will  yet  find. 

As  soon  as  the  minister  began  to  speak 
of  that  early  scene,  the  countenance  of 
Henry  Morrison  erew  at  once  familiar  to 
Albert  Parker,  ^eir  meeting  after  service 
was,  indeed,  a  joyful  one.  Tears  moistened 
their  eyes,  as  they  gp:iisped  each  other's 
hands,  and  uttered  their  heartfelt  expres- 
&i<ms  of  delight. 

Years  have  passed  since  that  pleasant  in- 
terview; and  Doth  are  now  ministers,  emi- 
nent for  talent  and  usefulnes. 

— Mothers  Magazine, 


®\xx  i^oung  $to$lt. 


Choice  of  a  Wife. 

(From  Bumefs' Private  Thoughts:) 

Though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
resolve  upon  marrying,  yet  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  resolve,  m  case  I  should,  to 
follow  these  rules  of  duty;  first,  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife  ;  and  secondly,  in  the 
Affection  I  ought  to  bear  towards  her. 


As  for  the  first,  I  shall  always  endeavour 
to  make  choice  of  such  a  woman  for  my 
spouse,  who  hath  first  made  choice  of  Christ 
as  a  spouse  for  herself;  that  none  may  be 
made  one  flesh  with  me,  who  is  not  made 
one  spirit  with  Christ  my  Saviour.  For  I 
look  upon  the  image  of  Christ,  as  the  best 
mark  of  beauty  that  I  can  behold  in  her, 
and  the  pprace  of  God  as  the  best  portion  I 
can  receive  with  her.    These  are  excellen- 
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cies  which,  thoup^h  not  visible  to  our  carnal 
eyes,  are  nevertheless  agreeable  to  a  spiri- 
tual heart;  and  such  as  all  wise  and  good 
men  cannot  choose  but  be  enamoured  with. 
For  my  own  part,  they  seem  to  me  such 
necessary  qualifications,  that  my  heart 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  ever  having  a 
wife  without  them. 

What  !•— shall  I  marry  one  that  is  already 
married  to  her  sins?  or  have  possession  of 
her  body  only,  when  the  devil  has  posses- 
sion of  her  soul? 

Shall  such  an  one  be  united  to  me  here, 
who  shall  be  separated  from  me  for  ever 
hereafter,  and  condemned  to  scorch  in 
everlasting  burnings? — No;  if  ever  it  may 
be  my  lot  to  fall  into  that  estate,  I  beg  of 
God  that  he  would  direct  me  in  the  choice 
of  such  a  wife  only,  to  be  in  my  bosom  here, 
as  may  afterwards  be  admitted  to  rest  in 
Abraham's  bosom  to  all  ete)mity:  such  an 
one  as  will  so  live  and  pray,  and  converse 
with  me  upon  earth,  that  we  both  may  be 
entitled  to  sing,  to  rejoice,  and  to  be  blessed 
together  for  ever  in  Heaven 

That  this  therefore  may  be  my  portion 
and  felicity,  I  firmly  resolve  never  to  set 
upon  such  a  design  before  I  have  first  soli- 
cited the  throne  of  grace,  and  begged  of  my 
heavenly  Father  to  honour  me  with  the 
partnership  of  one  of  his  beloved  children; 
and  shall  afterwards  be  as  careful  and  as 
cautious  as  I  can,  never  to  fix  my  affections 
upon  any  woman  for  a  wife,  till  I  am  thor- 
oughly persuaded  of  the  grounds  I  have  to 
love  her  as  a  true  Christian. 

If  I  could  be  thus  happy  as  to  meet  with 
a  wife  of  these  qualities  and  endowments, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  not  to  be 
hearty  and  sincere  in  my  affections  towards 
her;  even  though  I  had  the  greatest  temp- 
tation to  place  them  upon  another.  For 
how  could  I  choose  but  love  her,  who  has 
God  for  her  Father,  the  church  for  her 
mother,  and  heaven  for  her  portion;  who 
loves  God  and  is  beloved  by  him?  especially 
when  I  consider,  that  thus  to  love  her  will 
be  not  only  my  duty,  but  my  happiness  too. 

As  to  the  duty,  it  is  frequently  inculcated 
in  scripture,  that  husbands  should  love  their 
wives,  and  that  not  with  a  common  love, 
but  as  Christ  loved  his  church — as  their 
own  body  or  as  themselves;  and  they  are 
so  to  love  them,  as  not  to  be  bitter  against 
them ;  not  to  be  passionate  or  angry  with 
them  upon  every  light  matter,  nor  suffer 
their  resentments  to  rise  to  that  height 
upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  as  to  abate 
the  least  spark  of  conjugal  affection  towards 
them,  but  to  nourish  and  cherish  them,  even 


as  the  Head  of  the  church :  in  a  word,  to  do 
all  the  kind  offices  they  can  for  them  in 
their  civil  capacities;  and  to  help  and  for- 
ward them  by  all  means  possible,  in  the 
way  that  leads  to  heaven;  that  as  they  are 
united  in  the  flesh,  so  they  may  likewise  be 
united  in  the  spirit,  and  raised  and  rewarded 
together  at  the  general  resurrection. 

And,  as  love  is  the  great  duty,  so  is  it 
likewise  the  chief  happmess  of  a  married 
state.  I  do  not  mean  that  k>ve  whereby 
she  loves  me,  but  that  wherewith  I  love  her. 
For,  if  I  myself  have  not  a  cordial  esteem 
and  affection  for  her,  what  happiness  will  it 
be  to  me  to  be  beloved  by  her?  or  rather, 
what  a  misery  would  it  be,  to  be  forced  to 
live  with  one  whom  I  know  I  cannot  love? 

As  ever,  therefore,  I  desire  to  be  happy, 
I  must  perform  my  duty  in  this  particular, 
and  never  aim  at  any  other  end  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  or  expect  any  other  hap- 
piness in  the  enjoyment  of  her,  but  what  is 
founded  in  the  prmciple  of  pure  and  invio- 
lable love. 

If  I  should  court  or  marry  a  woman  for 
riches,  whenever  they  fail  or  take  their 
flight,  my  love  and  my  happiness  must  drop 
and  vanish  together  with  them. 

If  I  choose  her  for  beauty  only,  I  shall 
love  her  no  longer  than  while  that  con- 
tinues; which  is  only  till  age  or  sickness 
blasts  it,  and  then  farewell  at  once  both  to 
duty  and  delight 

But  if  I  love  her  virtues,  and  for  the  sake 
of  God  who  has  enioined  it  as  a  duty,  that 
our  affections  should  not  be  alienated,  or 
separated,  by  any  thing  but  death,  then 
though  all  the  sandy  foundati(ms  fkil,  yet 
will  my  happiness  remain  entire,  even 
though  I  should  not  receive  those  mutual 
returns  of  love,  which  are  due  to  me  from 
her  upon  the  same  bottom. 

But,  oh  I  the  happiness  of  that  couple, 
whose  inclinations  to  each  other  are  mutual 
as  their  duties;  whose  aflections  as  well  as 
j>ersons  are  united  together  with  the  same 
tie!  This  is  the  chief  condition  required 
to  make  the  state  of  matrimony  happy  or 
desirable;  and  shall  be  the  chief  motive 
with  me,  to  induce  me  to  enter  into  it;  for, 
though  it  be  no  happiness  to  be  beloved  by 
one  I  do  not  love,  yet  it  is  certainly  a  very 
great  one  to  be  beloved  by  one  I  do. 

If  this  then  be  my  lot,  to  have  mutual 
expressions  of  love  from  the  person  I  fix 
my  affections  upon,  what  joy  and  comfort 
Will  it  raise  in  my  heart,  with  what  peace 
and  amity  shall  we  live  together  here,  and 
what  glory  and  felicity  may  we  not  promise 
ourselves  hereafter? 
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Twelve  Oolden  Maxims  for  Families. 

I.  Health  must  be  regarded. 

This  demands  the  first  attention,  and 
unceasing  regard.  The  laws  of  health 
mnst  he  observed,  and  those  wise  and  effi- 
cient means  most  he  uniformly  em^oyed, 
by  which,  in  connexion  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  health  of  the  various  members 
of  the  family  may  be  secured.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  so  many  families  disre- 
gard the  laws  of  health;  we  cannot  wonder 
that  illness  so  often  prevails,— that  death  so 
prematurely  ensues. 

II.  JEducation  must  be  earnestly  attended 
to. 

The  mind  must  be  early  cultivated: 
acquisitions,  varied  and  important,  must 
be  continually  gained.  The  laculties  must 
be  wisely  and  vigorously  disciplined,  not 
only  from  the  consideration  of  the  happi- 
ness which  will  be  secured,  and  the  true 
respectability  which  will  be  attained;  but 
from  the  conviction  that,  at  the  present 
period,  a  good  sound  education  will  be 
essential  to  the  members  of  our  households 
in  fdtnre  life, — that  they  will  be  worth 
com^iratively  nothing  without  it. 
in.  Amiable  tempers  must  be  cherished. 
The  kindly  dispositions  in  our  families 
are  not  only  desirable,  but  indispensable; 
there  is  no  domestic  happiness  without 
them.  One  must  be  bland,  courteous,  and 
amiable  to  another.  The  law  of  kindness 
must  be  the  rule — governing,  moulding, 
harmonising  the  family.  There  must  he 
nothing  luu-d,  stem,  or  unyielding:  but 
matoai  concessions,  mutual  tenderness, 
mutual  love. 

IV.  Industrious  habits  must  be  formed. 
Nothing  is  more  essentiaL  Unless  active 

habits  are  cultivated,  and  cultivated  from 
principle,  no  progress  can  be  made  in  any- 
thing that  is  valuable;  no  respectability, 
intellectual,  social,  or  moral,  can  be  gained ; 
no  confidence  on  the  part  of  others  can  be 
realised;  no  blessing  from  Heaven  can  be 
vouchsafed.  Indolent,  apathetic  families, 
habitually  sluggish,  and  indisposed  to 
labour,  are  ignorant,  unhappy,  immoral. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  mdisputable 
fiact. 

V.  Mutual  confidence  must  be  reposed. 
There  must  be  no  shyness  of  each  other. 

There  must  be  no  jealousy,  no  undue 
caution,  no  distrust.  If  these  feelings  be 
Jnanifested  in  the  family  circle,  there  will 
be  no  comfort;  there  will  be  a  canker- 


worm  at  the  root  of  domestic  love  and 
happiness;  and  this  want  of  confidence 
will  increase,  until  everything  that  is 
petulant  and  malicious  wiU  be  discovered. 

VI.  A  continual  desire  for  domestic  tran- 
quiUity  must  be  cherished. 

What  can  be  more  desirable  than  peace 
in  our  dwellings? — ^that  peace  which  is  the 
result  of  love, — which  springs  from  mutual 
respect  and  forbearance, — which  is  associa- 
ted with  principle, — which  is  the  conse- 
q^nence  of  the  fear  of  Gk>d, — ^which  j#  iden- 
tified with  filial  and  unwavering  trust  in 
Him.  A  tranquil,  happy  home,  is  the  very 
emblem  of  Heaven. 

y  II.  The  parental  character  must  be  highly 
respected. 

There  will  be  no  domestic  blessing, 
without  this.  There  will  be  no  true  dignity 
in  the  family,  without  this.  There  will  be 
no  real  prosperity  at  home,  without  this. 
Parents  must  occupy  their  appropriate 
place:  they  are  the  heads  of  families,  and 
they  must  be  regarded  as  such.  There 
must  be  no  neglect;  no  disrespect  must  be 
shown  them.  There  must  be  no  contempt 
of  their  authority,  no  indisposition  to  ren- 
der obedience.  Children  must  value  and 
honour  their  parents,  else  instead  of  having 
a  blessing  through  life,  they  will  be  sure  to 
have  a  curse. 

VIII.  Domestic  order  must  be  maintained. 
Where  there  is  disorder,  there  is  no  tran- 
quillity, no  excellence,  no  advancement,  no 
happiness.  Order  in  families  is  essential 
to  their  peace,  elevation,  and  progress.  In 
our  households,  everythinff  should  be  done 
at  the  best  time,  as  weU  as  in  the  best 
manner.  There  should  be  rules  to  direct 
and  govern,  from  which  there  should  be  no 
deviation,  unless  necessity  compel.  Disor- 
derly habits,  a  constant  want  of  arrange- 
ment, will  entail  nothing  but  loss  and 
misery;  and,  as  the  children  grow  up, 
these  habits  will  be  rendered  feed  and 
permanent,  so  that  they  will  become  men 
and  women,  fathers  and  mothers,  without 
any  love  of  rule  or  order. 

IX.  ITie  love  of  home  must  be  fostered. 
There  is  no  afiection,  when  it  is  cherished 

from  an  early  period,  and  fix)m  principle, 
which  is  stronger:  and  sure  we  are,  tnat 
there  is  no  feelmg  which  is  more  valuable 
and  important.  It  is  connected  with  a 
thousand  endearments;  it  preserves  from 
a  thousand  temptations;  it  is  identified 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  noblest  princi- 
ples, and  purest  emotions;  and  it  is  insepa- 
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rable  from  peace  and  happiness.  In  such 
a  world  as  ours,  home  should  be  the  refuge 
from  eyery  danger;  the  spot  where  freedom 
is  found  from  every  care;  the  haven  where 
tranquil  waters  are  met  with  after  the 
fiercest  storm. 

X  Sympathy  under  domestic  triah  must 
be  expressed. 

There  must  be  no  cold,  no  unfeeling  heart 
displayed.  Family  difficulties  will  occur ; 
family  chanses  will  be  experienced;  fiunily 
sorrows  will  be  endured;  £Eunily  bereave- 
ments will  be  undergone;  and  in  these 
situations  there  must  be  sympathetic  and 
tender  emotions  cherished.  The  parents 
must  ^1  for  the  children,  and  the  cnildren 
for  the  parents;  brothers  must  be  kind  and 
compassionate  towards  their  sisters  in 
affliction;  and  sisters  must  endeavor  to 
alleviate  the  sorrows  and  burdens  of  their 
brothers.  Thus  will  support  be  administered 
under  the  heaviest  pressure;  consolation  be 
afforded  during  painful  illnesses,  and  pro- 
tracted calamities,  and  the  benediction  of 
Heaven  be  graciously  imparted. 

XI.  Sincere  prayer  must  be  presented  for 
each  other. 

Parents,  in  this  way  especially,  must 
remember  their  children,  and  children 
their  parents.  It  is  the  best  kind  of 
remembrance;  the  most  beautiful  expres-. 
sion  of  love.  There  should  be  in  the  family 
circle  the  elevation  of  the  heart  to  Gk>d,  for 


his  continual  guidance,  preservation  and 
blessing.  Mutual  prayer  will  cement  mu- 
tual love, — will  alleviate  mutual  sorrows, 
— ^will  sweeten  mutual  mercies, — will 
heighten  and  purify  mutual  joys.  Where 
these  elevated  feelings  are  not  cultivated, 
there  is  no  happpiess,  no  security. 

XII.  Tlie  family  must  look  foiward  to  a 
purer ^  brighter j  nobler  world  than  this: — a 
world  where  there  shall  be  no  ignorance  to 
darken,  no  error  to  mislead,  no  infirmities 
to  lament,  no  enemies  to  assail,  no  cares  to 
harass,  no  sickness  to  endure,  no  changes 
to  experience;  but  where  all  will  be  perfect 
bliss,  unclouded  light,  unspotted  purity, 
immortal  tranquillity  and  joy. 

Members  of  famihes,  in  passing  through 
life,  should  make  it  apparent  by  their  prin- 
ciples, by  their  habits,  oy  their  conversation, 
by  their  spirit,  by  their  aims,  that  they  rise 
above  the  present  transitory  scene;  and 
that  they  are  intensely  anxious  to  unite 
again  in  that  Vorld  of  peace,  harmony  and 
love,  where  there  will  be  nothing  to  defile 
or  annoy,  and  where  the  thought  of  sepa- 
ration will  be  unknown. 

Families !  make  the  above  maxims  your 
governing  princi^es,  and  we  promise  yon 
domestic  buss.  Wherever  you  may  find 
discomfort  abroad,  you  wiU  be  sure  to 
realize  happiness  at  home.  —  Mother's 
Magazine, 


Ipeare    Colttmn. 


Victory! 

Sound  the  loud  trump— the  field  is  won  I 

The  haughty  foemen  fly! 
Strewed  o'er  the  plain,  all  red  with  gore. 

The  dead  and  dying  lie: 
Let  coursers  speed,  swift  as  the  wind, 

To  councils  of  the  gpreat; 
Proclaim  the  valorous  deeds  weVe  wrought 

In  vengeance  for  the  State. 
Lo!  dead  men's  bones,  and  widow's  groans 

And  fetters  for  the  free, 
'Mid  ruins  crash,  and  fire's  flash — 

Proclaim  our  victory  I 

Our  flag  floats  proudly  o'er  the  spoil; 

Ten  thousand  bosoms  bleed. 
No  tarnish  rests  upon  our  sword, 

But  speaks  a  noble  deed; 
Our  backs  the  foemen  never  saw, 

Save  where  our  corses  fell; 


And  every  mark  our  bodies  bear, 

Of  daring  deeds  shall  telL 
The  raven  and  the  carrion 

Have  scented  from  afar. 
And  spread  their  wings,  like  fiendish  things. 

Exulting  in  the  war. 

When  o'er  the  grave  the  widow  bends. 

When  hungry  orphans  cry, 
And  maidens  weeping  for  their  loves, 

Look  upward  to  the  sky: 
When  labour  pines  beneath  the  chains 

Imposed  by  pomp  of  war. 
And  the  wild  grass  waves  mournfully 

Where  flowers  grew  before; 
When  passion  dies  and  reason  strives 

Some  happier  things  to  see — 
The  trump  shall  hush,  and  Briton's  blush 

To  speak  of  victory.  P. 

Printed  by  JoHW  Kbnnbdt,  at  his  Prlntiiiff  Office.  «tf» 
Portnutn  Place,  Maida  HUl,  in  the  CoontTof  Middlesex, 
London.— September,  1150. 
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Some  Classes  of  dangerous  character  to  be  Avoided  by  the  Toong. 

Beware  of  the  Idle.  Both  reason  and  Scripture  warn  us  against  idleness. 
"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  learn  wisdom  and  be  wise.*'  The  idle  man  is  a 
burden  to  himself,  and  a  nuisance  to  society.  Idleness  exposes  to  all  forms  of 
temptation.  A  man  unemployed  is  like  a  city  without  gates  and  walls,  open  to 
every  incursion  of  the  enemy.  Tiiough  less  abhorred  than  drunkenness,  or 
blasphemy,  or  theft,  idleness  is  frequently  the  forerunner  of  all.  Few  habitual 
idlers  have  been  brought  into  the  way  of  life  everlasting.  We  may  attend  to 
our  business,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  our  duty  to  God :  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  is  especially  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  do 
nothing,  that  Satan  numbers  his  votaries,  and  the  corrupters  of  our  youth. 

Beware  of  the  Selfish  and  Covetous.  There  is  danger  that  young 
men,  at  the  outset  of  life,  become  worldly  and  selfish.  Respect  is  paid  to  riches. 
False  principles  of  character  are  proposed,  adopted,  and  acted  upon.  As  men 
possess  wealth,  they  are  courted,  distinguished  and  honorable.  Now  there  is 
great  danger  that  you  be  affected  with  this  spirit, — that  while  you  associate 
with  others  in  business  you  make  their  chief  end  also  yours, — that  your  sole 
determination  will  be,  by  all  means  to  get  wealth.  Hence  the  soul  is  engros- 
sed, the  time  is  entirely  occupied ;  and  hence  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  state 
in  reference  to  God  and  eternity.  The  love  of  the  world  increases,  becomes 
all-absorbing,  and  the  claims  of  the  Saviour  for  time,  or  devotedness,  or  worldly 
substance,  is  gradually,  and  then  totally,  disregarded.  The  world  is  worship- 
ped instead  of  God,  the  heart  is  shrivelled  up  to  utter  insignificance,  the  mind 
keeps  no  object  before  it  but  the  money  which  may  be  realised ;  while  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  the  claims  of  the  needy  and  destitute,  are  either  wholly  disre- 
garded, or  put  off  with  the  smallest  coin  of  the  basest  metal,  and  were  there  a 
smaller  or  a  baser  still,  even  that  would  be  deemed  sufficient.  Such  men 
expend  their  abundance  and  generosity  upon  self,  but  to  humanity  and  religion 
they  can  afford  only  one  of  the  two  mites  which  make  a  farthing.  His  selfish 
and  covetous  spirit  is  the  more  dangerous  also,  because  it  is  not  found  exclu- 
sively among  the  abandoned  and  irreligious,  but  it  is  the  course  of  many  who 
have  named  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  a  deceitful  sin.  The  covetous 
man  scarcely  ever  suspects  his  real  character.  The  robber  must  know  that  he  is 
dishonest,  the  drunkard  that  he  is  intemperate :  but  covetousness  is  deceitful 
above  all  sins.  It  leads  to  innumerable  evils.  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures upon  earth."  ''Covetousness,"  says  the  eloquent  Harris, ''appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  first  transgression.  Eve  saw,  she 
coveted,  she  partook.  Covetousness,  in  the  person  of  Lot,  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  sin  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  Covetousness,  in  the  person  of 
Achan,  was  the  first  sin  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  Covetousness,  in  the 
persons  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  was  the  first  sin  of  the  Christian  church. 
Covetousness  interrupted  its  joy  and  stained  its  virgin  glory.  Covetousness 
pervades  all  classes  of  mankind.  It  generates  fraud,  falsehood  and  injustice, 
and  shakes  off  every  honorable  and  religious  obligation.  Covetousness,  in  the 
person  of  Judas,  betrayed  the  Son  of  God  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver."  "Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness.  'Covetousness  is 
idolatry.'  Do  not  think  that  the  sin  against  which  these  statements  are  directed 
is  merely  (hat  excessive  avarice  which  has  rendered  a  few  noted  misers  emi- 
nently infamous.     Selfishness  assumes  various  forms,  so  as  to  seduce  men  the 
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more  eifectually.  It  takes,  for  example,  the  name  of  industry ;  but  the  pre- 
tended industry  of  many  a  professor  is  the  destruction  of  his  piety,  and  will 
form  the  ground  of  his  condemnation.  His  time,  strength,  solicitude,  are  all 
drained  oflP  in  the  service  of  Mammon,  in  the  devout  adoration  of  self.  We 
are  the  more  anxious,  then,  to  guard  you  in  youth  against  covetous,  selfish  pro- 
fessors, because  Scripture  mentions  no  instance  of  a  child  of  God  being  a 
covetous  man,  and  because  the  instances  of  the  conversion  of  the  covetous  are 
few  indeed.  A  covetous  professor  is  in  extreme  danger.  This  sin  so  blinds, 
so  hardens,  so  deludes,  so  flatters,  that  the  heart  of  man  becomes  as  impervious 
and  inaccessible  as  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death."  Let  the  tradesman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  enterprizing  youth,  then,  beware  of  confining  his  attention  to  self- 
gratification,  self-indulgence.  Be  not  deceived — nor  thieves  nor  covetous  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Beware  of  the  Loose  and  Trifling.  It  is  not  the  avowed  infidel,  the 
openly  profligate,  the  decidedly  profane,  of  whom  we  are  in  the  most  danger ; 
but  those  who  are  living  loosely  in  the  visible,  partial  neglect  of  religion. 
These  may  be  respectable,  and,  in  certain  circles,  respected ;  they  may 
be  cultivated  and  insinuating :  but  if  their  habits  be  irreligious,  they  are  on  all 
these  accounts  the  more  dangeious.  You  are  in  least  danger  from  the  low,  the 
vulgar,  the  dissipated  and  the  profane.  But  there  are  other  tempters  who 
make  light  of  sacred  things.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Sabbath-breaker. 
Beware  of  him.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy !  It  is  a  bad 
symptom  with  a  young  person  when  he  trifles  with  any  part  of  this  lioly  day. 
No  habitual  Sabbath-breaket  can  permanently  prosper.  The  Sabbath  is  a  wise, 
glorious,  beneficent  institution,  even  in  reference  to  this  world ;  and  the  man 
who  violates  this  command,  has  cast  down  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  against 
temptation,  and  knows  not  what  shall  be  the  end.  Now  the  Lord's  day  is  pro- 
faned in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  is  profaned  by  attending  to  matters  which 
may  be  as  well  done  on  the  day  before,  or  the  day  after, — by  attending  to 
worldly  business  in  the  shop,  the  counting-house  and  the  field.  "  There  is  in 
this  respect  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  enough,  and  it  teudeth  to  poverty." 
It  is  profaned  in  an  awful  degree,  by  conversation  unsuitable  to  its  design,  by 
reading  the  newspapers,  talking  on  politics  or  kindred  subjects ;  and  it  is 
alarmingly  profaned  by  improper,  needless  and  thoughtless  walking.  It  is 
appalling  to  witness  in  the  outskirts  of  our  towns  the  dense  crowds  of  young 
persons  acting  in  violation  of  an  express  command  of  their  Creator  and  Judge. 
Are  these,  gay,  frivolous,  tattling,  thoughtless  beings,  creatures  of  a  day, — 
creatures  who  have  only  a  few  precious  Sabbaths  to  improve, — creatures  who 
have  but  a  step  between  them  and  death  ?  The  chief  end  of  these  is  to 
gloiify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever;  and  yet,  alas  I  they  are  lovers  of  plea- 
sure more  than  lovers  of  God !  Remember  the  command,  ye  that  forget  God, 
lest  he  tear  you  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver.  As  you  would  not  plant 
with  thorns  your  dying  pillow,  beware  of  the  Sabbath-despiser. 

Beware  of  the  Erroneous  in  Principle.  These  companions  are  the 
more  dangerous,  both  because  error  is  seductive — commencing  with  litttle  devi- 
ations— and  because  the  young  are  naturally  disposed  to  error.  There  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  pride  of  men,  an  intellectual  and  moral  prejudice  against 
religion,  and  in  favour  of  infidelity.  Atheism  has  its  source  either  in  self-con- 
ceit, or  native  depravity — pride,  or  aversion  to  the  checks  of  religion.  It  was 
either  or  both  of  these  which  made  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Hume  and  Paine, 
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infidels.  These  make  infidels  still.  Men  do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge.  Because  erroneous  opinions,  once  entertained,  are  not  easily 
removed,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  of  thosp  who  propagate  them,  to  avoid  their 
company.  The  Pharisees  entertained  wrong  views  about  various  matters  ;  and 
though  Christ  appeared  as  the  light  of  the  world,  they  loved  their  own  darkness 
rather  than  the  light.  The  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection ;  and  though 
our  Lord  silenced  thenif  and  admonished  others,  yet  their  opinions  remained 
unchanged.  The  Apostles  had  supposed  that  Christ  would  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel,  and  even  at  the  Saviour's  ascension  they  had  not  abandoned  their 
temporal  ideas.  Take  heed,  then,  what  opinions  you  receive.  There  is  need 
of  caution,  need  of  admonition  ;  because  the  world  abounds  with  false  spirits, 
and  men  are  become  so  artful,  **  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  deceive 
the  very  elect."  Prove  all  things.  Take  nothing  upon  trust.  Be  not  biassed 
by  the  standing  of  any  one.  Call  no  man  master  upon  earth ;  but  form  your 
own  views  from  the  decision  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  a  prayerful  in- 
telligent studying  of  the  Bible.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  much  has  been 
written  against  scepticism  and  infidelity ;  and  that  so  far  as  regards  arguments 
founded  on  the  history  or  internal  character  of  Christianity,  the  controversy  is 
exhausted.  Some  other  excuse  must  now  be  discovered  for  rejection  of  the 
Bible  than  want  of  evidence.  Scope  has  been  allowed  for  discussion  ;  and  the 
resolt  has  proved  how  little  Christianity  has  to  fear  from  its  bitterest  adver- 
saries,— ^how  trivial  the  amount  of  all  that  their  learning,  ingenuity  and  subtlety 
have  found  to  oppose,  to  the  authority  and  claims  of  our  most  holy  faith.  Its 
truth  has  acquired  fresh  lustre,  as  gold  seven  times  purified,  and  is  proved  the 
more  glorious  by  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  The  weakness  of  its  adversaries  has 
been  exposed ;  .whilst  men  of  talent,  learning  and  piety,  have  been  roused  to 
defend  the  truth,  and,  upon  patient  investigation,  luminously  and  gloriously  to 
establish  its  principles,  and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  scepticism,  error  and 
infidelity.  Bead  the  produciions  of  Leslie,  Watson,  Clarke,  Butler,  Doddridge, 
Newton,  Leland,  Lardner,  Campbell,  and  a  host  of  others,  in  those  beautiful 
and  convincing,  those  overwhelming  and  immortal  defences  of  our  faith,  which 
show  how  its  enemies  have  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  cause  they  intended  to 
destroy.  If  it  be  said  there  are  many  great  minds  on  the  opposite  side  too, 
we  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  numbers  who,  from  being  despisers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  have  been  compelled  to  throw  down  the  weapons  of  rebellion, 
and  produce  elaborate  defences  which  baffle  the  ablest  of  their  antagonists  to 
answer  or  gainsay.  The  competency  ol  these  testimonies  cannot  be  doubted. 
Among  them  are  men  of  very  high  intellectual  vigour, — men  versed  in  philo- 
sophy, skilled  in  science,  and  who,  had  the  evidences  of  revelation  been  weak, 
were  well  qualified,  from  previous  opinion  and  prejudice,  to  detect  and  expose 
the  imposture.  In  the  confessions  of  such  infidels  as  Rochester,  West,  Lyttle- 
ton,  Boyle,  Wilson  and  others,  we  see  the  fountains  of  infidelity,  the  real  cause 
of  libertine  opinions  and.  erroneous  systems;  we  see  on  what  hollow  ground 
these  fabrics  of  delusion  have  been  reared  ;  and  in  the  deep  penitence  of  these 
men  at  last,  and  their  dissolute,  ruinous,  pestilential  conduct  at  first,  we  learn 
to  avoid  in  time  that  fatal  rock  on  which  multitudes  have  been  shipwrecked ; 
and  we  learn  to  prize  our  Bible  the  more,  as  the  day-star  from  on  high,  the 
spring  of  our  best  consolation  here,  the  precursor  and  guide  to  the  glories  of  a 
better  day. 
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Beware  op  those  who  frequent  suspicious  Places — the  Tavern, 
THE  Theatre.  We  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  reprobation  against 
drunkenness — against  all  tendency,  all  temptation,  to  intemperance.  The  danger 
of  intemperate  characters  is  recorded  in  the  word  of  God — so  is  their  doom. 
It  is  easy  to  render  reasons  for  our  opposition  to  the  theatre — the  vast  number 
of  exceptionable  stage-plays,  popular  pieces  of  corrupt  and  questionable  cha- 
racter ;  the  comparative  disregard  of  what  is  moral,^  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report ;  the  low  bu£Ponery  and  folly,  the  blasphemy  and  impiety,  which  abound 
among  all  companies ;  the  pandering  to  the  baser  affections  and  passions ;  the 
admission,  we  had  almost  said  the  invitation,  of  the  frail  and  abandoned  of  one 
sex ;  the  associations  formed  by  the  young ;  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  indul- 
gences, within  and  without,  between  pieces,  and  at  the  conclusion ;  the  stimulus 
applied  to  the  passions  by  the  nature  of  the  performances  ;  the  language,  ges- 
tures, dress,  of  the  performers  themselves; — these,  apart  altogether  from 
Scripture,  impresses  us  with  the  deep  aud  solemn  conviction,  that  theatres 
deserve  nothing  from  the  thoughtful  and  pure  but  unmitigated,  immeasared, 
unequivocal  condemnation.  And  if  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
relished,  if  the  love  of  Christ  dwell  in  any  heart,  it  will  be  as  impossible  for 
that  individual  to  find  pleasure  in  such  places,  as  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  a 
heathen  idol.  Can  the  love  of  a  theatre  and  such  precepts  as  the  following  ever 
coincide  ? — '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.'* 
"  Swear  not  at  all."  "  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth."  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  Avoid  the  theatre,  then,  as  that  which  tends 
to  immorality,  licentiousness  and  profiigacy.  Avoid  it  as  one  of  the  broadest 
avenues  which  lead  to  destruction ;  as  an  enemy  to  purity,  piety,  devotion ;  as  a 
tainted,  polluted  atmosphere.  For  all  the  evils  which  waste  4e  property,  cor- 
rupt the  morals,  blast  the  reputation,  impair  the  health,  and  destroy  the  soul, 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  there.  In  fine,  be  not  too  anxious  for 
society.  Have  few  friends — ^no  companions,  rather  than  improper  ones. 
Choose  for  your  intimates  persons  of  moral  v^orth,  those  who  love  the  habitation 
of  God*s  house,  and  the  place  where  his  honour  dwelleth,  the  fearers  of  the 
Lord.  Remember  the  perils  of  evil  associates.  "  A  companion  of  fools  shall 
be  destroyed."  His  path  is  the  way  to  Hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death.  Will  it  sooth  the  agony  of  a  condemned  spirit  to  remember  the  company 
of  the  gayest  on  earth.  Oh  I  what  songs  will  cheer  the  darkness  of  eternal 
night !  what  reflection  of  sociality,  or  mirth,  or  glee,  will  for  a  moment  dispel 
the  gloom  of  everlasting  despair !  "  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life-time 
didst  receive  thy  good  things."  There  shall  be  the  awakened  conscience,  the 
worm  that  never  dies,  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched.  *•  They  that  sow  to  the 
flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption." 


THE   CONTRAST. 

In  the  family  of  a  respectable  and  prosperous  man,  his  daughter,  M.  was,  some 
years  since,  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Her  father  would  have  felt  it  an  insult  to 
be  called  irreligious.  He  did,  it  is  true,  indulge  at  times,  in  an  oath,  and  was 
overtaken  occasionally  by  the  bottle ;  and,  though  his  day  of  pleasure,  and 
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of  giving  entertainments,  was  the  Sabbath,  this  did  not  prevent  the  female  part 
of  his  family  from  attending  pretty  frequently  on,  at  least,  one  service  of  public 
worship ;  and  when  a  public  collection  of  charitable  institutions,  (not  missions, 
or  such  like),  was  taken,  he  was  regularly  in  his  place,  and  subscribed  liberally, 
especially  if  he  was  a  collector.  His  household  servants  were  allowed  to  attend 
public  worship  every  third  Sabbath ;  and  on  each  Sabbath  evening,  unless  when 
there  was  company,  a  chapter  and  prayer,  and  sometimes  a  short  discourse  on 
morality,  were  read.  Nevertheless  he  hated  "  the  Saints,"  and  trained  up  his 
family  to  hold  them  in  abhorrence. 

Nature  had  conferred  upon  his  daughter  many  attractions ;  and  often  had 
her  mother  exerted  herself  to  set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  when  preparing 
her  for  the  front  box  of  the  theatre,  or  the  most  conspicuous  place  at  the  ball. 
At  the  close  of  an  unusually  gay  winter,  she  went,  with  a  sad  heart,  on  a  visit 
to  a  relation,  for  she  had  heard  that  her  friend  was  one  of  "  the  Saints,"  and 
expected  nothing  but  psalm-singiug  and  gloom.  For  some  time  she  felt  quite 
out  of  her  element.  She  could  not,  however,  but  observe  the  happiness  which 
reigned  in  the  family,  and  the  peace  and  order  which  pervaded  the  whole  house- 
hold. The  loveliness  of  religion,  as  illustrated  in  their  character,  attracted  her 
attention ;  she  was  delighted  with  the  placidity  of  their  temper,  their  self-com- 
mand, and  cheerfulness ;  she  was  won  by  their  continual  exertions  to  make 
herself  and  all  around  them  happy ;  though  she  had  no  relish  for  their  Sunday- 
school  teaching,  and  distribution  of  tracts,  and  visiting  of  the  poor,  yet  she 
could  not  but  sympathize  in  the  pleasure  which  such  exercises  afforded  them. 
She  began  to  entertain  a  more  charitable  opinion  of  their  motives,  and  to  think 
favourably  of  the  religion  which  influenced  them.  The  minister,  too,  on  whose 
preaching  they  attended,  had  nothing  of  that  repulsiveness  which  she  expected 
to  find ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manner  was  pleasing — his  elocution  graceful,  and 
most  serious — the  whole  external  service  was  attractive  and  impressive ;  and 
there  were  in  the  devotions  of  his  people  a  zeal,  and  energy,  and  satisfaction, 
to  which  she  had  been  previously  a  stranger.  Her  prejudices  were  gradually 
dispelled ;  her  attention  was  fixed  by  what  she  saw  and  heard ;  and  what  she 
saw  and  heard  induced  her  to  read  her  Bible,  and  pray  for  understanding  and 
feeling  while  reading  her  Bible.  The  result  was  simple — she  returned  to  her 
home  a  changed  character, — the  objects  of  her  love  and  of  her  hatred,  of  her 
hope  and  of  her  fear,  all  changed ;  and  not  long  had  she  been  at  home  till  her 
parents,  with  a  harshness  which  they  had  never  previously  displayed  towards 
her,  pronounced  her  to  be  "a  confirmed  Saint,**  They  expostulated,  they 
threatened,  they  drew  mirth  and  folly  round  her,  to  dispel  what  they  called  her 
gloom  ;  they  tried  change  of  air  and  scene  for  banishing  what  they  supposed  to 
be  melancholy ;  and  when,  at  length,  they  pronounced  her  incorrigible,  their 
whole  manner  towards  her  changed ;  and  she  now  lives  in  the  family  almost  as 
a  thing  forgotten,  a  disgrace,  as  her  mother  says,  to  her  connexions,  and  whose 
funeral  she  would  rather  have  attended  than  see  her  as  she  is  now ;  and  all  this, 
not  because  she  is  disobedient — for  never  before  did  her  parents  find  her  so 
aimable — not  because  her  disposition  has  undergone  any  change  for  the  worse, 
on  the  contrary,  mildness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  and  unaffected  kindness,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  adorn  her,  and  all  the  domestics  would  do  any  thing  to 
please  her ;  yet,  in  her  father's  family,  she  lives  as  an  alien  and  an  outcast, 
because,  according  to  the  language  of  the  day,  she  is  one  of  '*  the  Saints,** 

The  case  thus  given  for  illustration  is  by  no  means  rare.     I  know  a  number 
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of  similar  instances,  giving  triampliant  refdtation  to  the  doctrine  so  sedulously 
propounded  by  some,  that  few  or  no  conversions  need  be  expected  in  these  '  last 
days/  when  the  Gospel  is  represented  as  being  preached  only  as  a  witness 
against  those  who  re^se  to  receive  it.  I  remember  well  what  the  characters  of 
these  same  individuals  were  a  few  years  ago.  How  vain  and  giddy  was  that 
thoughtless  young  thing  that  is  now  so  humble,  so  serious,  yet  so  cheerful ; 
and  with  what  contempt,  a  few  years  back,  did  that  interesting  young  man  talk 
of  "  the  Saints,*'  whom  I  found  yesterday  reading  the  Bible  to  the  poor  dying 
widow,  to  whom  and  her  helpless  family  he  has  been,  for  some  time,  the  only 
support !  What  wonderful  changes  does  the  religion  of  the  cross  produce,  when 
received  by  faith  into  the  heart !  What  all  the  power  of  compulsion  could  not 
effect ;  what  the  whole  philosophy  of  ancient  or  modem  times  never  could  ac- 
complish, follows,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  from  the  belief  of  a  few  simple 
truths  brought  home  to  the  heart  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with 
power. 


The  Scripture  Character  of  the  Bivine 


Thb  eternal,  independent,  and  self-existent 
Being;  the  Being  whose  purposes  and  ac- 
tions spring  from  himself,  without  foreign 
motive  or  influence;  he  who  is  absolute  in 
dominion;  the  most  pure,  most  simple,  and 
most  spiritual  of  all  essences;  infinitely  bene- 
volent, beneficent,  true,  and  holy ;  the  cause 
of  all  being,  the  upholder  of  all  things;  in- 
finitely happy,  because  infinitely  good,  and 
eternally  seu'<^8ufficient,  needing  nothing 
that  he  has  made;  illimitable  to  his  immen- 
sity, inconceivable  in  his  mode  of  existence, 
and  indescribable  in  his  essence ;  known  fuUy 
only  to  himself,  because  an  infinite  mind 
can  only  be  comprehended<  by  itself.  In  a 
word,  a  being  who,  from  his  infinite  wisdom, 
cannot  err,  or  be  deceived ;  and  who,  from 
his  infinite  goodness,  can  do  nothing  but 
what  is  eternally  just,  right,  and  kind. 

Yet  infidels  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
volume  which  exhibits  to  us  this  sublime  view 
of  Deity,  is  a  fiction — the  work  of  weak  or 
designing  men  I  O  Christians,  pity  them, 
pray  for  them.  And  while  you  bind  the 
sacred  record  more  closely  than  ever  to 
your  bosoms,  rejoice  diat  through  grace 
you  can  say — **This  God  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever;  he  will  be  our  guide  even 
unto  death.''  

We  look  for  the  Saviour. 

Looking  for  the  Saviour  implies, 

A  spiritual  awakening.  The  mind  is  not 
naturally  turned  to  this  object;  the  eyes 


are  shut;  the  sonl  is  dead.  The  Holy  Spirit 
must  open  the  eyes,  and  bid  the  sinner  live. 
Those  who  thus  look  for  Christ,  are  **  begot- 
ten aeain.'' 

A  happy  acquaintance  with  him.  We  do 
not  look  with  much  desire  for  the  coming 
of  a  person  whom  we  do  not  know  or 
esteem.  Hence  so  few  think  of  Christ's 
coming.  But  Christians  look  to  Christ  as 
their  **  all  in  all."  They  know  in  whom 
they  have  believed,  and  hence,  they  ar- 
dently desire  to  behold  him. 

A  diligent  research.  We  shall  search  the 
scriptures,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his 
coming,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
which  he  will  take  us.  We  shall  love  to 
meditate  on  all  the  important  realities 
which  await  us. 

A  serious  preparation.  We  shall  *' exam- 
ine ourselves  whether  we  be  in  the  faith," 
and  ascertain  if  we  have  a  clear  evidence 
for  heaven.  We  shall  maintain  a  lively 
faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ.  No- 
thing will  appear  so  dreadful  to  us,  as  going 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom  without  the 
oil  of  grace  in  the  lamp  of  Christian 
profession. 

An  eager  expectation.  We  have  a  g^at 
work  that  we  expect  him  to  do  for  us. 
Christ  is  coming  to  change  these  vile  bodies 
— to  break  our  chains — to  enable  our  happy 
souls  to  spring  into  the  full  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  We  look  with  eager  ex- 
pectation to  *'  the  end  of  our  faith,"  even 
the  complete  **  salvation  of  our  souls,"  at 
this  coming  of  Christ. 

Let  us  always  maintain  this  posture  of 
mind;  and  *'  seeing  that  we  look  for  such 
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things,  let  us  be  diligent,  that  we  may  be 
found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and 
blameless." 


Dangerous  Predicaments. 

Danoebous  predicaments  are  the  brinks 
of  temptation.  A  man- often  gives  evidence 
to  others  that  he  is  giddy,  though  he  is  not 
aware  of  it  perhaps  himself.  Whoever  has 
been  in  danger  himself  will  guess  very 
shrewdly  concerning  the  dangerous  state  of 
such  a  man. 

A  haughty  spirit  is  a  symptom  of  extreme 
danger.  **  A  haughty  spirit  goeth  before  a 
faU." 

Presunwtuous  cardeatneis  indicates  dan- 
ger. **  Who  fears?"  This  is  to  be  feared, 
that  you  feel  no  cause  of  fear.  Such  was 
Peter's  state:  ** Though  all  men  forsake 
thee,  yet  will  not  L" 

Venturing  on  the  borders  of  danger  is 
much  akin  to  this.  A  man  goes  on  pretty 
well  till  he  ventures  within  the  atmosphere 
of  danger,  but  the  atmosphere  of  danger 
infatuates  him.  The  ship  is  got  within  the 
influence  of  the  vortex,  and  will  not  obey 
the  helm.  David  was  sitting  in  this  atmos^ 
phere  on  the  house-top,  and  was  ensnared 
and  fell. 

An  ticcession  of  wealth  is  a  dangerous 
predicament  for  a  man.  At  first  he  is 
stunned,  if  the  accession  be  sudden :  he  is 
very  humble  and  very  gratefuL  Then  he 
begins  to  speak  a  little  louder,  people  think 
him  more  sensible,  and  soon  he  thinks 
himself  so. 

A  man  is  in  inuninent  danger  when,  in 
suspected  circumstances,  he  is  disposed  to 
equivocate;  as  Abraham  did  with  Pharoah, 
and  Isaac  with  Abimelech. 

Stupidity  of  conscience  uuder  chastise- 
ment— an  advancement  to  power,  when  a 
man  begins  to  relish  such  power,  popularity, 
self-indulgence,  a  disposition  to  gad  about 
like  Din^  ;  all  these  are  symptoms  of 
spiritual  danger. 


Sanctified  Affliction. 

Tbb  following  is  from  a  letter  of  John 
Frederic  Oberlin,  pastor  of  Waldbech,  to  a 
lady,  who  had  suffered  many  bereavements. 
**I  have  before  me  two  stones,  which  are  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones.  They  are  both 
perfectly  alike  in  colour;  they  are  of  the 
same  water, — clear,  pure,  and  clean :  yet 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  them, 
as  to  their  lustre  and  brilliancy.  One  has 
a  dazzling  brightness,  while  the  other  is 
dull,  so  that  the  eye  passes  over  it,  and 
derives  no  pleasure  from  the  sight  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  such  a  difference?  It 
is  this.  The  one  is  cut  but  in  a  few  facets; 
the  other  has  ten  times  as  many.  These 
fiicets  are  produced  by  a  very  violent  ope- 
ration. It  is  requisite  to  cut,  to  smooth, 
and  polish.  Had  these  stones  been  endued 
with  life,  so  as  to  have  been  capable  of  feel« 
ing  what  they  underwent,  the  one  which 
has  received  eighty  facets  would  have 
thought  itself  yery  unhappy,  and  would 
have  envied  the  fate  of  the  other,  which 
having  received  but  eight,  has  undergone 
but  a  tenth  part  of  its  sufferings.  Never- 
theless, the  operations  being  over,  it  is  done 
for  ever :  the  difierence  between  the  two 
stones  always  remains  strongl)r  marked* 
That  which  has  suffered  but  Utue  is  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  other,  which  alone  is  held  in 
estimation,  and  attracts  attention.  May 
not  this  serve  to  explain  the  saying  of  our 
Saviour,  whose  words  always  bear  some 
reference  to  eternity:  *  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn  for  they  shall  be  comforted?. 
— blessed,  whether  we  contemplate  them' 
apart,  or  in  comparison  with  those  who 
have  n(»t  passed  through  so  many  trials 
O  that  we  were  always  able  to  cast  our- 
selves into  his  arms,  like  little  children, — 
to  draw  near  to  him  tike  helpless  lambs, — 
and  ever  to  ask  of  him  patience,  resignation, 
an  entire  surrender  to  his  will,  faith,  trust, 
and  a  heart  felt  obedience  to  his  commands 
which  he  gives  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
be  his  disciples!  *  The  Lord  God  will  wipe 
away  tears  from  off  all  faces.' '' 


logins  l^ours. 


Bev.  John  Venn,  A.1II. 

Thb  hours  of  sickness  and  the  bed  of 
death  are  the  times  which  more  especially 
try  the  stability  of  the  foundation  on  which 
the  Christian's  hope  is  built  It  is  then 
that  the  real  character  appears,  that  the 
genuine  dispositions  of  the  soul  are  mani- 


fest, and  that  the  supports  and  consolations 
of  Divine  grace  are  most  abundantly  vouch- 
safed to  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ.  It 
was  thus  with  the  pious  and  excellent  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks.  Living,  as  he  had 
done,  the  life  of  the  righteous,  it  could 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  would  in  sick- 
ness possess  his  peace  and  comfort,  and  in 
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death  enjoy  his  blessedness  and  hope.  Ao- 
cordinghr,  he  afforded  the  most  animatmg 
and  emn^ing  example  of  the  faithfulness  of 
God  to  his  promises,  of  the  triumph  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  over  all  the  miseries  of 
nature,  o?er  sin  and  sorrow,  and  o?er  the 
last  enemy,  even  death  itself.  Mr.  V.  was 
exercised  during  his  illness  with  long-con- 
tinued and  excruciating  pain;  yet  amidst 
his  seyerest  suffering,  no  impatient  or  com- 
plaining words  were  heard  to  proceed  out 
of  his  lips.  His  language  was  uniformly 
expressive  of  patience  and  resi^ation  to 
the  holy  will  oi  God ;  and  once,  in  the  very 
words  of  a  most  devout  and  distinguished 
Christian,  the  learned,  pious,  and  judicious 
Hooker,  whom  in  many  respects  he  so 
nearly  resembled,  he  exclaimed,  **'  Since  I 
owe  thee  a  death.  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terri- 
ble ;  and  then  take  thy  own  time  j  I  submit 
to  it !  let  not  mine,  O  Ijord,  but  let  thy  will 
be  done.**  Thankful  for  the  abundant 
blessings  he  enjoyed,  full  of  consideration, 
tenderness,  and  love  to  all  around  him,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  his  dissolu- 
tion, not  only  with  dismay,  but  with  hope 
and  joy.  He  declared  the  light  affliction 
he  was  then  enduring  was  working  out  for 
him  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  ;  that  the  sting  of  death 
was  taken  away ;  that  although  he  walked 
through  its  dark  valley,  he  feared  no  evil ; 
that  the  rod  and  staff  of  his  heavenly 
Shepherd  supported  and  comforted  him ; 
that  he  knew^  whom  he  believed,  and  was 


persuaded  that  he  was  able  to  keep  that 
which  he  had  committed  to  him  against 
that  day;  that  though  heart  and  flesh  were 
failing,  God  was  the  strength  of  hia  heart 
and  his  portion  for  ever.  The  language  of 
praise  was  indeed  almost  constancy  heard 
from  his  mouth.  Though  so  frequently 
tortured  with  pain  and  exhausted  with 
weakness,  these  were  the  strains  in  which 
he  often  expressed  his  gratitude  and  love  to 
his  God  and  Saviour: — 

**  111  praise  him  while  he  lends  me  breath; 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 
Praise  shall  emi>loy  my  noblest  powers. 
My  days  of.  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past. 
While  life  and  thought  and  being  las^ 
Or  immortality  endures." 

After  several  weeks  of  great  suffering, 
he  finished  his  course  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  of  July,  1813,  aged  fifty-foiir 
years. 


Wilberforoe  Ttichmand. 

WiLBBRFOBCfi,  the  SOU  of  the  Bev.  X<eigh 
Richmond,  two  hours  and  a-half  before  his 
death,  went  to  bed  and  laid  his  head  upon 
the  pillow.  His  father  said,  **So  He  giveth 
his- beloved  rest."  Wilberforce  replied, 
**  Yes,  and  sweet  indeed  is  the  rest  which 
Christ  gives."    He  never  woke  from  this 


iFrienlilg  ^onitiom  to  ^attntn. 


A  Word  to  Mothers. 

Each  mother  is  an  historian.  She  writes 
not  the  history  of  empires  or  of  nations  on 
paper,  but  she  writes  her  own  history  on 
the  imperishable  mind  of  her  child.  That 
tablet  and  that  history  will  remain  indelible 
when  time  shall^be  no  more.  That  history, 
each  mother  will  meet  a&^ain,  and  read  with 
eternal  joy  or  unutterable  grief,  in  the  far- 
coming  ages  of  eternity.  This  thought 
should  weigh  on  the  mind  of  every  mother, 
and  render  her  deeply  circumspect  and 
prayerful  and  faithful  in  her  solemn  work 
of  training  up  her  children  for  heaven  and 
immortality.  The  minds  of  children  are 
very  susceptible,  and  easily  impressed.  A 
word,  a  look,  a  frown,  may  enerave  an  im- 

{)ression  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  which  no 
apse  of  time  can  effitce  or  wash  out.    You 


walk  along  the  sea-shore  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  you  form  characters,  or  write  words 
or  names  in  the  smooth  sand  which  it  has 
spread  out  so  clear  and  beautifiil  at  your 
feet,  according  as  your  fanc^  may  dictate; 
but  the  returning  tide  shall  m  a  few  hours 
wash  out  and  e&ce  for  ever  all  that  you 
have  written.  Not  so  the  lines  and  charac- 
ters of  truth  or  error  which  your  conduct 
imprints  on  the  mind  of  your  chUdreu. 
There  you  write  impressions  for  the  ever- 
lasting good-will  of  your  child,  which  nei- 
ther the  floods  nor  the  storms  of  earth  can 
wash  out,  nor  death's  cold  fingers  erase, 
nor  the  slow-movine  ages  of  eternity  obli- 
terate. How  careful,  then,  should  each 
mother  be  of  her  treatment  of  her  child! 
How  prayerful  and  how  serious,  and  how 
earnest  to  write  the  eternal  truths  of  God 
on  his  mind, — those  truths  which  shall  be 
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his  miide  and  teacher  when  her  voice  shall 
be  silent  in  death,  and  her  lips  no  longer 
move  in  prayer  in  his  behalf,  in  commend- 
ing her  dear  child  to  his  covenant  Qod. 

Moral  Influence  of  the  Wife  on 
the  Husband. 

Eybbt  wife  has  it  in  her  power  to  make 
her  husband  either  better  or  worse.  This 
result  is  accomplished,  not  merelv  bv  giving 
advice  and  instructiDn  alone — both  these 
have  their  influence,  and,  as  means  of  im- 
provement, should  not  be  neglected;  but  it 
is  by  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  her 
conversation,  as  manifesting  the  tone  and 
disposition  of  the  heart,  that  she  makes  the 
most  abiding  impressions.  These  are  mo- 
difying his  character  daily  and  hourly; 
sometimes  even  when  absent. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  wife  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  that  by  enabling  him  to  put  forth 
his  powers  unembarasse^  she  conferred  a 
greater  benefit  upon  mankind,  than  all  the 
^m^e  characters  that  ever  lived  or  ever 
will  live.  A  similar  remark  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  mother  of  almost  every  great 
and  good  man.  Woman's  true  greatness 
consists,  so  it  seems  to  me,  in  rendering 
others  useful,  rather  than  in  being  directly 
useful  herself.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
less  her  office  to  be  seen  and  known  in 
society,  than  to  make  others  seen  and 
known  and  their  influence  felt. 

I  might  give  numerous  examples  and 
illustrations  of  the  principle  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  sustain,  both  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere.  I  might  speak  of  the  mother 
and  wife  of  Washington,  of  the  mother  of 
Dwight,  Franklin,  Wilberforce,  Whitfield, 
Timothy,  and  hundreds  of  others;  for  it 
was  by  the  exercise  of  the  duties,  not  only 
of  the  mother,  but  of  the  wife,  that  these 
illustrious  characters  were  brought  forth  to 
the  world.  But  I  will  confine  myself  to  a 
single  instance;  and  that  one  in  which  the 
influence  upon  the  husband  was  direct. 

The  ca«ie  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  whose  fame  as  a  jurist, 
a  statesman  and  a  writer,  is  well  known,  not 
only  in  Europe  and  America,  but  in  India; 
and  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  humanity  have  rarely  been  equalled. 
Few  men  have  done  more,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  a lon^  life,  than  he;  ana  few  have, 
at  any  rate,  been  more  distinguished  for 
extensive  learning,  large  views,  and  liberal 
principles,  in  law,  politics  and  philosophy, 
out  especially  in  his  fitvorite  department  of 
the  law.  It  was  he  of  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said,  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  he 
made  **  the  most  brilliant  speech  ever  made 
at  bar  or  in  forum.'*    Yet  this  great  man, 


if  we  may  believe  his  own  story,  owed  no 
small  share  of  his  greatness  to  the  assist- 
ance and  influence  of  his  wife  Of  this,  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  a 
friend,  Ascribing  her  character,  after  her 
decease,  will  most  abundantly  prove.  The 
last  clause  includes,  it  will  be  seen,  a  passing 
tribute  to  another  person — probably  his 
mother — which  doubles  the  value  of  the 
extract  I  have  made,  in  exhibiting  the  in- 
fluence ef  two  females  in  the  formation  of 
character,  instead  of  but  one: — 

**  Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory,  to 
tell  what  she  was,  and  what  I  owed  her.  I 
was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind 
affection  of  my  youth.  I  found  an  intelli- 
gent companion,  and  a  tender  friend,  a 
prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of 
wives,  and  a  mother  as  tender  as  children 
ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  met  a 
women,  who,  by  the  tender  management  of 
my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected  the 
most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  pru- 
dent from  affection;  and  though  of  the 
most  generous  nature,  she  was  taught  fru- 
gality and  economy  by  her  love  for  me. 

^  During  the  most  critical  period  of  my 
life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs,  from 
the  care  of  which  she  relieved  me.  She 
gently  reclaimed  me  from  dissipation;  she 
propped  my  weak  and  irresolute  nature, 
she  urged  my  influence  to  all  the  exertion^ 
that  have  been  useful  or  creditable  to  me 
and  she  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admo* 
nish  my  heedlessness  and  improvidence" 
To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am;  to  her,  what- 
ever I  shall  be.  In  her  solicitude  for  my 
interest,  she  never  for  a  moment  fors^ot  my 
feelings  or  my  character.  Even  in  her  oc- 
casional resentments,  for  which  I  but  too 
often  gave  her  cause  (would  to  God  I  could 
recall  those  moments!)  she  had  no  sullen- 
ness  or  acrimony.  Her  feelings  were  warm 
and  impetuous;  but  she  was  placable,  ten- 
der and  constant. 

**Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost:  and  I 
have  lost  her  when  her  excellent  natural 
sense  was  rapidly  improving,  after  eight 
years  of  struggle  and  distress  had  bound 
us  fast  to  each  other,  when  a  knowledge  of 
her  worth  had  refined  mv  youthful  love  into 
friendship,  before  age  had  deprived  it  of 
much  of  its  originu  ardour.  I  lost  her, 
alas!  (the  choice  of  my  youth  and  partner 
of  my  misfortunes)  at  a  moment  when  I  had 
a  prospect  of  her  sharing  m^  better  days." 

Who — ^what  wife  especially — can  read 
these  naragraphs,  without  feeling  a  desire 
enkinoled  witnin  her  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  world,  not  so  much  in  her  ovim  name,  as 
by  her  influence  on  her  husband  and  family, 
and  through  them  on  others?  She  thus 
becomes  not  so  much  the  instrument  of 
human  amelioration,  as  the  moving  agent 
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Bemarkable  Cure. 

I  ONCE  laboured  under  a  very  grievous 
disease,  which  nearly  proved  htm,  and  haye 
since  heard  that  it  is  exceedingly  prevalent 
tdl  over  the  globe.  Whilst  in  this  deplora- 
ble condition,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
has  been  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life. 
I  unexpectedly  became  acquainted  with  a 
Physician  whose  skill  is  unparalleled.  He 
pitied  my  misery,  gave  me  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  put  myself  under  his  care,  and 
graciously  promised  that  he  would  cure  me 
without  price.  Encouraged  by  his  peculiar 
kindness,  I  accepted  his  offer,  I  ventured 
on  his  promise ;  and  oh  I  could  I  unfold  to 
you  what  he  has  done  for  me,  it  would  fill 
you  with  astonishment  His  favours  have 
exceeded  all  my  hopes,  and  surpass  all  de- 
scription. To  him  I  owe  my  all.  Indeed, 
his  goodness  made  such  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  that  many  years  ago  I  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  give  publicity  to  his  won- 
derful character,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
travelled  over  half  the  globe. 

I  will  tell  you  fii*st  of  the  disease  under 
which  I  groaned.  Every  language  gives  it 
an  appropriate  title.  The  English  name  for 
it  is,  Sin.  In  some  cases  this  insidious  dis- 
ease, like  a  consumption,  operates  secretly, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  fatal  on  that  account 
O  no !  Should  any  of  the  friends  of  the 
diseased  have  the  courage  and  fidelity  to 
mention  it  to  them,  which  is  seldom  the 
case,  they  can  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to 
believe  it  They  argue  against  it,  or  call  it 
by  another  name,  or  become  angry,  and 
affirm  **  It  is  not  true ;  it  is  not  true  :  it  is 
exaggeration.*'     Professional  men  are  of 


opinion,  that  this  deception  forms  one  of  its 
most  alarmmg  symptoms.  It  is  rarely  that 
such  a  one  recovers, — ^yea,  some  of  those 
who  took  advice  in  time,  and  are  now  quite 
well,  have  told  us,  that  until  some  unex- 
pected and  overwhelming  event  made  them 
feel  their  situation,  they  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  very  dangerous.  But  you  know  there  is 
no  arguing  against  pain.  When  a  man  is 
in  an  agony,  he  sends  for  a  physician ;  and 
when  men  feel  that  they  are  sinners,  they 
argue  against  it  no  longer.  No,  no !  and 
they  also  who  are  anxious  for  a  Physician, 
eagerly  cry,  "  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?*' 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  disease  rages 
horribly.  It  breaks  out  in  the  most  feamd 
manner.  Multitudes  shudder  at  the  sight, 
but  seem  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  cause. 
Very  great  efforts  are  made  to  stop  its  pro- 
gress, yet  still  it  rages.  Every  city  in 
Europe  groans  because  of  it.  Am  I  mis- 
taken ?  Let  their  prison  walls  speak.  Let 
their  penitentiaries  near  witness.  But  evi- 
-dence  is  not  needed.  It  walks  abroad  at 
noon  day.  In  most  cases  there  is  reason  to 
fear  the  malady  proves  fatal,  for  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death  ;  and  if  men  continue  in  the 
service  of  sin,  what  can  they  expect  but  the 
wages  ? 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  of  the  Physician 
He  is  emphatically  called  the  Son  of  God — 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — the  Friend  of  sin- 
ners— the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  is 
everywhere  present — may  be  applied  to  at 
any  hour.  He  hears  every  call,  and  his 
hand  is  ready  to  help  every  applicant.  His 
remedy  is  infallible, — heaven's  royal  seal  is 
stamped  upon  it  Hear  his  own  account  of 
himself:  **  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have 
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life  ;  for  God  so  loTed  the  world  that  he 
eave  hb  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoe?er 
believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
eyerlasting  life.  The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost  All 
that  the  Father  giyeth  me  shall  come  unto 
me,  and  whosoever  cometh  unto  me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out''  Hence,  it  may  be  well 
to  inauire,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
that  oisease  proves  so  fatal,  when  so  able  a 
physician  is  at  hand  ?  Alas  I  this  fatality 
arises  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased. 
**  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  aeainst  Qod." 
It  takes  a  power  that  created  Uie  world,  to 
make  a  poor  dying  sinner  submit  to  God's 
method  of  healmg.  Ah !  it  is  hard  work 
cordially  to  embrace  the  sayine;,  **  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved;"  and  for  this  reason  the  Son  of 
God  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and 


his  charge  against  them  is,  *'Te  will  not 
come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life." 


Soliloquy. 

O  Ml  soul,  retire  into  thyself— see  thy  own 
immortal  dignity;  gaze  not  upon  eternal 
certainties,  but  plunge  into  that  abyss  of 
wonders,  and  r^dize  thy  future  existence. 
What  a  scene  surrounds  thee!  Heaven, 
with  its  eternal  weight  of  glory — Hell, 
with  all  its  intolerable  load  of  horrors. 
Myriads  of  conquerors  rapt  to  ecstacy  fill 
the  re^ons  of  bliss;  legions  of  wretches, 
shocked  to  desperation,  choke  the  ever- 
burning gulf. 

O  my  soul!  rise,  review,  act,  conquer, 
enjoy. 
**  Be  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  differ." 


Zttmmiti  tot  little  ones. 


I  WILL  tell  you  a  story  that  I  have 
heard  of  Martha  and  Mary;  the  name  of 
the  book  I  have  forgot;  I  mean  of  the 
book  in  which  I  found  the  relation;  but 
the  thmg  was  thus: — 

Martha,  said  mv  author,  was  a  very  holy 
woman — ^much  like  Lazarus,  her  brother; 
but  Mary  was  a  loose  unprincipled  creature. 
Martha  did  seldom  miss  good  sermons  and 
good  lectures,  when  she  could  come  at  them 
in  Jerusalem,  but  Mary  frequented  the 
houses  of  sports  and  the  company  of  the 
vilest  men:  and  though  Martha  had  often 
desired  that  her  sister  would  go  with  her 
to  hear  her  preachers,  yea,  had  often 
entreated  her  with  tears  to  do  it,  yet  she 
could  never  prevail;  for  still  Mary  would 
make  her  excuse,  or  reject  her  with  disdain 
for  her  zeal  and  preciseness  in  religion. 

Afiter  Martha  had  waited  long,  tried 
many  ways  to  bring  her  sister  to  good, 
and  all  proved  ineffectual,  at  last  she  comes 
upon  her  thus: — 

"Sister,"  quoth  she,  "I  pray  thee  go 
with  me  to  the  temple  to-day,  to  hear  one 
preach  a  sermon."  "What  kind  of  a 
preacher  is  he?''  saki  she.  Martha  replied, 
**It  is  one  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  he  is  the 
noblest  man  you  ever  saw  with  your  eyes. 
Oh!  he  shines  in  excellence,  ana  is  a  most 
persuasive  preacher." 

Now  what  does  Mary,  after  a  little  pause, 
but  go  up  to  her  chamber,  and  decks  up 
herself  as  fine  as  her  fingers  could  make 
her.    This  done,  away  she  goes,  not  with 


her  sister  Martha,  but  as  much  unobserved 
as  she  could  to  the  sermon,  or  rather  to  see 
the  preacher. 

The  hour  and  preacher  being  come,  and 
she  having  observed  where  about  the  prea- 
cher would  stand,  goes  and  sets  herself  so 
in  the  temple  that  she  might  be  sure  to 
have  the  full  view  of  this  excellent  person. 
So  he  comes  in,  and  she  looks,  and  the 
first  glimpse  of  his  appearance  pleased  her. 
Well,  Jesus  addresseth  himselt  to  his  ser- 
mon, and  she  looks  earnestly  on  him. 

Now,  at  that  time,  said  my  author,  Jesus 
preached  about  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost 
eroat,  and  the  prodigal  child.  And  when 
he  came  to  shew  what  care  the  shepherd 
took  for  one  lost  sheep,  and  how  the  woman 
swept  to  find  her  piece  which  she  lost,  and 
what  joy  there  was  at  the  finding,  she  be- 
gan to  be  taken  by  the  ears,  and  forgot 
what  she  came  about,  musing  what  the 
preacher  would  make  of  it  But,  when  he 
came  to  the  application,  and  showed,  that 
by  the  lost  sheep  was  meant  a  great  sinner; 
by  the  shepherd's  care  was  meant  God's 
love  for  g^eat  sinners;  and  that  by  the 
joy  of  the  neighbors  was  showed  what  joy 
there  was  among  the  angels  of  heaven  over 
one  great  sinner  that  repenteth,  she  began 
to  be  taken  by  the  heart  And  as  he  spoke 
these  last  words,  she  thought  he  pitched  his 
innocent  eyes  just  upon  her,  and  looked  as 
if  he  spoke  what  was  now  said  to  her. 
Wherefore  her  heart  began  to  tremble, 
being  shaken  with  affection  and  fear,  then 
her  eyes  run  down  with  tears  apace ; 
wherefore  she  was  forced  to  hide  her  face 
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with  her  handkerchief,  and  so  sat  sobbing 
and  crying  all  the  rest  of  the  sermon. 

Sermon  being  done,  up  she  gets,  and 
away  she  goes,  and  withal  inquired  where 
this  Jesus,  the  preacher,  dined  that  day? 
and  one  told  her  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee.  So  away  goes  she,  first  to  her 
chamber,  and  there  strips  herself  of  her 
gaudy  attire;  then  falls  upon  her  knees  to 
ask  God's  forgiveness  of  aU  her  wicked  life. 
This  done,  in  a  humble  dress  she  goes  to 
lemon's  house,  where  she  finds  Jesus  sat  at 
dinner.  So  she  gets  behind  him  and  weeps, 
and  drops  her  tears  upon  his  feet  like  rain, 
and  wasnes  them,  and  wipes  them  with  the 
hair  of  her  head.  She  also  kissed  his  feet 
with  her  lips,  and  anointed  them  with 
ointment.  When  Simon,  the  Pharisee, 
perceived  what  the  woman  did,  and  being 
ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  be  forgiven 
much,  (for  he  never  was  for|^ven  more  than 
fifbr  pence),  he  began  to  thmk  within  him- 
9elft  that  he  had  been  mistaken  about  Jesus 
Christ,  because  he  suffered  such  a  sinner 
as  this  woman  was,  to  touch  him«  Surely, 
quoth  he,  this  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet, 
would  not  let  this  woman  come  near  nim» 
for  she  ia  a  gpreat  sinner,  (so  ignorant  are 
all  self-righteous  men  of  the  way  of  Christ 
with  sinners).  But  lest  Mary  should  be 
discouraged  with  some  clownish  carriage 
of  this  Pharisee,  and  so  desert  her  good 
beginnings,  and  her  new  steps,  which 
she  now  had  beg^  to  take  towards  eternal 
life,  Jesus  began  thus  with  Simon:  Simon, 
I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  And  he 
saith.  Master,  say  on.  There  was,  saith 
Jesus,  a  certain  creditor  and  two  debtors; 
the  one  owed  him  five  hundred  pence,  and 
the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing 
to  pay,  he  firankljr  forgave  them  both.  Teu 
me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him 
most?  ^mon  answered  and  said,  I  sup- 
pose he  to  whom  he  fomve  most  And 
be  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  rightly 
judged.  And  he  turned  to  the  woman, 
and  said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this 
woman?    I  entered  into  thy  house;   thou 

Svest  me  no  water  for  my  feet;  but  she 
8  washed  my  feet  with  her  tears,  and 
wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 
Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss,  but  this  woman 
since  ue  time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased 
to  kiss  my  feet  My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint,  but  this  woman  hath 
anointed  my  feet  with  ointment  Where- 
fore, I  say  unto  her,  her  sins,  which  are 
many,  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much; 
but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven  the  same 
kveth  little.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Thy 
ma  are  forgiven,**  Luke  vii  36—60. 


The  Kiss  for  the  Blow;  or,  how  to 
overcome  an  Enemy. 

A  vxsiTOB  went  into  a  Sabbath-school  at 
Boston,  where  he  saw  a  boy  and  girl  on 
one  seat,  who  were  brother  and  sister.  In 
a  moment  of  passion,  the  little  boy  struck 
his  sister.  The  little  girl  was  provoked,  and 
raised  her  hand  to  return  the  blow.  Her 
teacher  caught  her  eye,  and  said,  **Stop, 
my  dear,  you  had  much  better  kiss  your 
brother,  than  strike  him."  The  look  and 
the  word  reached  her  heart;  her  hands 
dropped,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  Idssed  him.  The  boy  was  moved; 
he  could  have  stood  against  a  blow,  but  he 
could  not  withstand  a  sister's  kiss.  He 
compared  the  provocation  he  had  given  her 
with  the  return  she  had  made,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  This  affected  the 
sister,  and  with  her  little  handkerchief  she 
wiped  away  his  tears.  The  sight  of  this 
kindness  made  him  cry  more,  and  he  was 
completely  subdued.  The  teacher  then 
told  Uie  children  always  to  return  a  kiss 
for  a  blow,  and  they  would  never  eet  any 
more  blows.  If  men  and  women,  nunilies 
and  communities,  and  nations  would  act  on 
this  principle, 

<<  All  would  be  friends  without  a  foe, 
And  form  a  paradise  below.** 

But  how  much  greater  love  has  our  hea- 
venly father  showed  by  sending  his  Son  to 
•♦make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross.** 
Oh,  children,  remember  "  God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  Qod, 
and  Qod  in  him.** 


Liberality  of  the  dueen. 

Wbstall,  the  artist,  was  preceptor  to  the 
Queen.  **0n  his  death-bed,  he  wrote  to 
the  Princess,  (she  had  not  then  ascended 
the  throne),  and  told  her  that  he  had  a 
blind  sister  dependant  upon  him  for  sup- 
port— that  he  was  dyins,  and  had  no  means 
with  which  to  provide  for  her,  and  solicted 
Her  Majesty's  protection.  The  Queen's 
answer  was  immediate,  containing  words  of 
sympathy  and  sincere  regret,  and  saying 
that  she  had  settled  henceforth  on  his 
bereaved  sister  £100  a  year  for  life.  Let 
the  deed  be  recorded  in  every  English 
heart'* — British  and  Foreign  Review. 

This  fact  speaks  volumes.  Learn,  chil« 
dren,  according  to  your  ability,  •*  to  do 
good,  and  to  communicate,  for  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.'*  You  admire 
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the  kindness  of  your  youthful  Queen  before  gift  of  hb  dear  Son  to  save  you.  Oh,  love 
she  b^me  a  Queen.  Hiink  of  the  **kind-  him,  seek  his  pardoning  mercy,  through 
ness  and  love  of  God  toward  men,"  in  the    what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered. 


"Btvx^tvantt  ^Hljocate. 


EvQs  of  Intemperance. 

Thb  following  graphic  delineation  of  the 
miseries  and  effects  of  intemperance,  says 
the  Toronto  diristian  Guardian,  is  from  the 
arguments  by  certain  citizens  of  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  subject: — **  Its  march  of  ruin 
is  ever  onwaid!  It  reaches  abroad  to 
others,  invades  the  family  and  social  cir- 
cles, and  spreads  woe  and  sorrow  on  all 
around.  It  cuts  down  youth  in  its  vigour, 
manhood  in  its  strength,  and  age  its  weak- 
ness. It  breaks  the  father's  heart,  bereaves 
the  doting  mother,  extinguishes  natural 
affection,  erases  conjugal  love,  blots  out 
filial  attachment,  blights  parental  hope,  and 
brings  down  mourning  age  "  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave."  It  produces  weakness,  not 
strength ;  sickness,  not  health :  death,  not 
life.  It  makes  wives  widows,  children 
orphans,  fathers  fiends,  and  all  of  them 
paupers  and  beggars.  It  hails  fever,  feeds 
rheumatism,  nurses  gout,  welcomes  epide- 
mics, invites  cholera,  imparts  pestilence, 
and  embraces  consumption.  It  covers  the 
land  with  idleness,  poverty,  disease,  and 
crime.  It  fills  your  gaols,  supplies  your 
almshouses,  and  demands  your  asylums. 
It  engenders  controversies,  fosters  quarrels, 
and  cherishes  riots.  It  condemns  laws, 
spurns  order,  and  loves  mobs.  It  crowds 
your  penitentiaries,  and  furnishes  the  vic- 
tims for  your  scaffolds.  It  is  the  life-blood 
of  the  gambler,  the  aliment  of  the  counter- 
feiter, the  prop  of  highwaymen,  and  the 
support  of  the  midnight  incendiary.  It 
countenances  the  liar,  respects  the  thief^ 
and  esteems  the  blasphemer.  It  violates 
obligation,  reverences  fraud,  and  honours 
infamy.  It  de&mes  benevolence,  hates 
love,  scorns  virtue,  and  slanders  innocence. 
It  incites  the  father  to  butcher  his  offspring, 
helps  the  husband  to  massacre  his  wife,  and 
aids  the  child  to  grind  the  parricidal  axe. 
It  bums  up  man,  consumes  woman,  detests 
life,  curses  God,  and  despises  Heaven.  It 
suborns  witnesses,  nurses  perjury,  defiles 
the  jury-box,  and  stains  the  judicial  er- 
mine. It  bribes  votes,  disqualifies  voters, 
corrupts  elections,  pollutes  our  institutions, 
and  endangers  our  government  It  de- 
grades the  citizen,  debases  the  legislator, 
dishonours  the  statesman,  and  disarms  the 


patriot  It  brings  shame,  not  honour;  ter- 
ror, not  safety;  despair,  not  hope;  ini^ry, 
not  happiness,  ^d  now,  as  with  tne 
malevoWce  of  a  fiend,  it  calmly  surveys 
its  frightful  desolations ;  and,  insatiate  with 
havoc,  it  poisons  felicity,  kills  peace,  ruins 
morals,  bhghts'confidence,  slays  reputation, 
and  wipes  out  national  honour ;  then  curses 
the  world,  and  laughs  at  its  ruin.'' 

The  misery  Bmnkenness  entailfl  on 
Families, 

Can  the  pervading  wretchedness  of  a 
drunkard's  home  be  adequately  described? 
Is  he  a  man  of  wealth,  lolling  in  the  lap  of 
indulgent  fortune,  having  all  things  at  his 
command,  and  every  needed  convenience 
at  his  service?  how  awfully  wretched  is  the 
general  appearance  of  his  mansion?  Farm 
neglected — cattle  overlooked — servants  un- 
mastered — ^property  unguided — every  thing 
disordered,  and  all  things  wasted.  Is  he 
married?  What  breaks  the  heart  and  spirit 
of  his  wife,  robs  her  of  her  happiness  and 
honour,  and  leaves  her  in  the  world  unpro- 
tected and  unbe^ended?  Is  he  a  father? 
Oh  what  an  example  he  presents  to  his 
children!  How  are  they  taught  to  despise 
the  counsels  of  their  adviser,  and  to  set  at 
nought  the  commands  of  their  parent! 
Misery  is  engendered  by  his  looks — terror 
is  inspired  by  his  presence — shame  is  dif- 
fused by  his  thoughtlessness,  and  contempt 
S reduced  by  his  beastliness.  But  is  the 
runkard  a  mechanic?  is  he  supported  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands?  are  his  general 
comforts  procured  by  the  eaminp^s  of  his 
industry?  Can  a  more  frightful  picture  be 
imagined  than  what  his  home  or  his  family 
presents?  Is  he  a  lodger  with  his  parents? 
No  heart-burnings — no  soul-breakings— no 
painful  feelings  to  the  father  that  begat 
him — ^no  excruciating  emotions  to  the 
mother  that  bore  and  cradled  him — no  bit- 
ter thoughts  to  the  sister  that  loved  him — 
no  sorrowful  forebodings  to  the  brother  that 
rejoiced  in  his  companionship  I  Is  the  drunk- 
ard a  husband?  Can  he  speak  of  one  whose 
only  care  is  to  multiply  his  comforts  and 
alleviate  his  sufferings?  Is  he  the  father  of 
an  oi&pring  whose  wants  can  be  supplied, 
and  whose  interest  can  be  promoted  only 
through  his  industry  and  care?    What  an 
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image  must  this  fumily  present  of  squalid 
and  disguisting  wretchedness!  The  scene 
may  be  conceived.  Observation  and  ex- 
perience too,  alas!  may  aid  imagination  in 
recalling  it.  But  we  are  impatient  of  the 
subject.  Our  heart  is  warm  with  sympathy 
for  the  injured,  pity  drops  her  tears  over 
the  scene  of  their  wretchedness,  but  indig- 
nation boils,  wrath  becomes  furious,  con- 
tempt rises  into  maddened  rage,  in  behold- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  monster,  who,  for 
the  darling  liquor,  will  sell  the  birth-right 
of  his  family,  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
his  wife,  the  comforts,  and  interests,  and 
prosperity  of  his  children.  And  yet  can 
we  hold  the  drunkard  in  wrath?  Are  we 
justified  in  viewing  the  man  with  the  feel- 
ing^ which  his  conduct  inspires?  No!  The 
prmciples  of  humanity  and  the  gospel  for- 


The  Child's  Appeal 


fottxtf. 


bid.  We  love  him  as  a  fellow  mortal  We 
appreciate  him  as  a  subject  of  immortality. 
And  why  shun  our  society,  why  shrink 
from  our  intercourse  and  friendship,  oh 
unfortunate  brother?  Thy  virtues  we  have 
admired,  thy  intellectual  attainments  we 
have  long  acknowledged  with  pride.  Thy 
weakness  we  pity  and  compassionate,  and 
in  love  to  thee  as  a  fellow  and  a  friend,  we 
point  you  to  the  consequences  of  your  sin, 
and  would  that  conscience  would  impres- 
sively acquaint  thee  with  thy  folly.  ♦  Who 
hath  wo?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  con- 
tentions? who  hath  babblings?  who  hath 
wounds  without  cause?  who  hath  redness 
of  eyes?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine; 
they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine.'  Frov. 
xxiiL  29,  30. 


**  Mamma,  why  do  the  roses  fade?" 

A  little  girl  did  say ; 
*•  Methinks  such  lovely  flowers  as  these 

Should  never  know  decay — 
That  look  so  beautiful  and  fair. 

And  such  bright  tints  disclose : 
Then,  dear  mamma,  oh !  tell  me  why 

So  quickly  fades  the  rose  ? 

"  I've  often  heard  you  say,  mamma. 

How  life  is  like  a  flower. 
Which,  though  it  passing  fair  doth  seem, 

May  wither  in  an  hour : 
But  why,  mamma,  is  life  so  short? 

And  why  do  flowers  decay? 
And  why  is  every  joy  on  eaith 
Destined  to  pass  away  ? 

-^* 


**  You  said  when  little  brother  died— 

That  child  we  all  did  love- 
That  he  was  gone  where  brightest  flowere 

Deck  the  sweet  meads  atove : 
But  why,  mamma,  did  brother  die. 

And  leave  us  here  to  pine  ? 
And  wherefore  must  we  sigh  in  grief 

And  every  hope  resign  ?'*  ' 

"My  sweetest  child,"  the  mother  cried, 

^  "We  win  no  more  complain. 
Since  mourning  never  can  restore 

The  lost  one  back  again ; 
But  rather  let  us  joy,  my  love, 

At  this  assurance  given, 
That  all  which  fadeth  here  on  earth 

Blooms  yet  more  sweet  in  Heaven." 


Pearl  of  Pearls. 

A  WEALTHY  lady  of  Java,  having  been 
married  to  an  English  gentleman,  came  to 
reside  in  Britain.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  English  language  and  manners, 
she  spent  a  large  portion  of  her  time  in 
decking  herself  with  her  jewels,  of  which 
she  had  a  large  and  costly  collection,  and 
in  often  turning  them  over  and  admiring 
them  m  the  glitter  of  the  sun.  "This poor 
place— poor  ^ace !"  said  she  one  day  to  one 
of  her  servants,  who  was  a  Scotchwoman. 
"  Why,  madam  ?"  asked  the  servant.  "  Me 
look  out  of  the  window,"  replied  the  lady, 
♦*  and  me  see  no  women  with  jewels  on — 
no  jewels  to  be  seen.    My  country  all 


L.  M,  Thoknton. 


covered  with  diamonds  and  pearls.  We 
dig  into  hills  in  nay  country,  and  we  eet 
ffold,  and  silver,  and  precious  jewels.  You 
dig  into  your  hills,  and  get  nothing  but 
stones.'  "O  yes,  madam,"  repMed  the 
servant ;  "  we  have  a  Pearl  in  our  country— 
a  Pearl  of  great  price."  "  Peari  of  great 
pncel  exclauned  her  mistress;  "have 
you,  indeed?  O  that  my  husband  was 
come  home:  he  buy  me  this  pearl;  me  part 
with  all  my  pearis  when  he  come  home,  to 

fet  this  Pearl  of  so  great  price.**  "Ah 
ut,"  said  the  servant,  "this  Pearl,  madam! 
IS  not  to  be  had  in  the  way  you  think  It 
is  a  precious  Pearl,  mdeed;  and  they' who 
have  It  cannot  lose  it;  and  they  are  at 
peace,  and  have  all  they  wish  for.^*    "  Say 
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yoa  SO?**  asked  the  astonished  lady;  "what 
can  this  Pearl  be  ?''  **  It  is  the  Loid  Jesus 
Christ,"  replied  the  servant;  "it  is  the 
blessed  truth  that  he  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners.  All  who  believe  this 
truth,  and  have  Christ  in  their  hearts,  pos- 
sess what  makes  them  rich  and  happy; 
and  so  precious  is  Christ  to  them,  that  tney 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  ezceUency 


of  knowing  him."  The  Javanese  lady  was 
so  struck  with  her  servant's  remarks,  as  to  be 
thrown  into  serious  reflection,  ^efellunder 
the  hand  of  affliction ;  and,  on  her  sickbed, 
she  directed  that  her  jewels  should  be  sold, 
and  that  the  monepr  obtained  for  them 
,  should  be  expended  m  sending  messengers 
to  proclaim  tne  Pearl  of  great  price  in  such 
countries  as  her  native  land. 


■M- 


None  But  Jbsds;  or  Christ  AU  and  in  AU, 
J5y  Jabkz  BuBNs,  D.D.  Third  Thousand, 

Houlston  and  Btoneman,  65  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

The  religious  public  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  authorship  of  Dr,  Bums, 
tnrough  the  medium  of  the  many  practical 
works  issuing  from  his  pen;  they  will 
therefore  prepare  to  exj^t  from  him  some- 
thing decidedly  useful  m  this  treatise ;  nor 
will  they  be  disappointed.  The  same  skill 
in  construction,  the  same  evidences  of  ex- 
perience, the  same  kindly  feeling^  which 
distinguish  his  other  wntings,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  this  little  work.  The  volume 
is  designed  to  extol  the  Redeemer;  and  it 
does  tms  in  a  maimer  at  once  masterlv  and 
captirating.  It  may  be  read  by  all  classes 
with  interest  and  profit.  It  deserve  an  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  with  one. 

Youthful  Piety.  Exhibited  in  its  Princi" 
plesy  ExceOencies,  and  Happy  Results. 
Designed  to  promote  Early  Hdigum.  By 
Jabez  Burns,  D.D.  2nd  Series,  pp,l60. 

This  is  a  nice  little  volume,  got  up  in  a 
handsome  form,  adorned  with  several  im- 
pressive wood-engravings,  on  a  subject  of 
supreme  importance.  For  what  is  com- 
parable to  youthful  piety?  Nothing  so 
lovdy — so  valuable.  And  the  Ireatment 
bestowed  upon  this  transcendent  theme  is 
wortiiy  of  Its  author— chaste,  sim^jle,  va- 
ried, eminently  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
that  large  and  important  class  of  readers  to 
be  found  in  our  home  circles,  in  our  Sabbath 
and  Daily  Schools.  It  has  merit  sufficient 
to  render  it  a  great  fkvorite  with  Christian 
parents  as  a  present  to  their  children. 

Doctrinal  Conybbsations.  On  Predes' 
tination — Free  WiU — Election —  Universal 
Atonement—the  Worh  of  the  Holy  Spirit— 
Faithy  and  the  Fined  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints,  Desk/ned  to  illustrate  the  Univer- 
sal Love  of  dodf  and  the  ResponsHility  of 
Man.    By  Jabsz  Burns,  D.D.    pp.  68. 

This  was  a  most  happy  thought,  and  it  is 
admirably  executed.     Perhaps  the  most 
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absurd  ^  and  injurious  adage  that  has 
ever  gained  currency  amon?  mankind,  is, 
**  that  it  is  no  difference  what  a  man  be- 
lieves, if  he  only  be  sincere."  Now,  the 
truth  is,  that  the  more  sincerely  a  man 
believes  fidsehood,  the  more  destructive  it 
is  to  all  his  interests,  for  time  and  eternity, 
dear  and  correct  views  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  of  prime  importance  to  all, 
and  especially  to  those  entrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  To  Sabbath 
School  teachers,  therefore,  this  is  a  book  of 
great  value.  It  is  written  in  a  compact 
and  condensed,  yet  familiar  style ;  and,  if 
read  with  care,  can  hardly  help  removing 
some  of  the  difficulties  they  may  have  ex- 
perienced, and  enabling  them  to  hold  and 
teach  in  a  more  tangime  form  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  The  author's 
studied  condensation  of  style,  has  in  some 
instances  exposed  him  to  misconception; 
but  still  we  very  cordially  recommend  the 
book.  

Hints  to  Church  Members.  On  the 
Duties  and  Responsibilities  arising  from 
Christian  Fellowship.  By  Jabez  Burns, 
D.D.    pp.  $2. 

This  is  a  monitor  for  the  times,  and  in  its 
publication  Dr.  Bums  has  performed  good 
service.  Some  such  thing  was  greatly 
wanted.  It  is  a  kind  and  faithful  exposition 
of  ^  the  Church  Member's  duty  in  all  its 
principal  bearings.  We  wish  a  copy  of  it 
were  to  be  found  in  the  hand  of  every 
member  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Sabbath  Treasure.  Containing  a 
Passage  of  Scripture,  an  original  Hymn^ 
and  Questions  and  Counsels  for  every 
Lord's  Day  in  the  Year.  By  Jabbz 
Burns,  D.D.    pp.  61. 

An  admirable  help  to  the  peruser,  in  the 
delightful  work  of  improvmg  the  Loid's 
day. 

Printed  by  Johw  Kbkkeut,  at  his  Printing  Office,  35, 
Portman  Place.  Maida  Hill,  in  the  Coonty  of  Middlesex. 
London.— October,  1850. 
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Beyond  all  doubt,  the  duty  of  training  the  young  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
devolves  on  parents.  Reason  itself  may  teach  us  this.  Does  not  reason  tell 
a  parent,  that  if  there  be  aught  in  religion  which  does  himself  good,  or  gives 
him  pleasure, — any  thing  which  fits  him  for  aciing  liis  part  in  life,  prepares 
him  for  enduring  its  trials,  and  for  enjoying  a  nobler  state  of  being, — he 
should  exert  the  influence  which  God  lias  given  him  over  his  children,  and 
embrace  the  favourable  opportunities  which  are  daily  occurring,  for  teaching 
them  a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  and  bringing  them  under  its  hallowed  power  ? 
By  neglecting  this,  he  disregards  the  dictates  of  nature  herself,  and  shows 
himself  to  be  destitute  of  genuine  affection  for  his  dear  offspring.  If  he 
would  part,  with  the  very  morsel  which  should  satisfy  his  own  cravings,  rather 
than  that  they  should  die  of  hunger ;  should  he  not  be  more  willing  to  feed 
their  precious  souls  with  the  bread  of  life  ?  He  who  should  suffer  his  children 
to  die  of  hunger,  while  he  has  the  power  of  preventing  it,  is  justly  pronounced 
a  monster,  destitute  of  natural  affection.  How  much  mote  is  he  a  monster, 
who  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  professing  to  have  felt  its 
power,  suffers  his  dear  offspring  to  grow  up  as  ignorant  and  immoral  as  pagans! 
Kind  he  maybe  in  other  respects,  but  in  this  respect  he  is  cruel  as  the  ostrich. 
The  immortal  beings  whom  God  has  intrusted  to  his  care,  are  verily  to  be 
pitied.  They  are  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  perishing  in  a  barren  desert, 
and  ready  to  be  devoured  by  the  ravening  wolves. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  strengthens  these  obligations.  It  constitutes  every 
parent  the  prophet  over  his  own  family,  and  solemnly  charges  him,  as  he  values 
his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  offspring,  to  be  diligent  in  imbuing  their 
minds  with  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  religious  truth.  It  lays  him  under 
an  awful  responsibility,  if  he  neglect  them,  and  assures  him  that,  if  they  perish 
through  his  neglect,  their  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head.  The  wisdom  of  this 
appointment  must  be  evident  to  all.  The  early  and  familiar  intercourse  which 
a  parent  has  with  his  children,  gives  him  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
teaching  them  the  way  of  the  Lord.  The  hold  which  he  has  on  their  affections 
gives  a  charm  and  a  weight  to  his  instructions,  which  none  else  can  lay  claim 
to.  No  master  can  teach  so  successfully  as  a  parent.  Providence  has  placed 
him  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  incalculable  is  the  good  which 
might  be  done,  were  these  conscientiously  improved.  The  obligations  under 
which  a  Christian  parent  is  laid  to  discharge'  this  duty,  are  of  the  most  solemn 
kind.  The  Bible,  which  he  recognizes  as  the  rule  of  his  faith  and  practice, 
commands  him  to  train  up  his  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  By  a  regard  to 
consistency,  and  to  the  future  well-being  of  his  child,  he  is  bound  to  instruct 
him,  both  by  precept  and  example,  according  to  the  ability  and  the  opportunity 
which  God  giveth  him. 

This  is  a  duty  which  has  been  attended  to  by  the  people  of  God  in  every 
age ;  and  for  that,  many  of  them  have  obtained  a  name  and  a  memorial  in  the 
records  of  truth.  "  I  know  my  servant,  Abraham,"  saiih  God,  **  that  he  will 
command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord  to  do  judgment  and  justice."  "As  for  me  and  my  house,** 
said  Joshua,  "  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Cornelius,  though  a  Gentile  and  a 
soldier,  feared  God,  with  all  his  house.     The  jailer  was  not  content  till  his 
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household,  as  well  as  himself,  were  baptized.  The  following  passages  warrant 
us  to  believe,  that  the  instruction  of  ^eir  children  was  a  common  duty,  with 
Jewish  parents.  '*  These  things  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children.**  The  Lord 
established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law,  which  he  commanded 
our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  unto  their  children,  that  the 
generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  children  that  should  be  bom ; 
who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children,  that  they  might  set  their 
hope  in  God."  The  sin  and  danger  of  neglecting  this  duty  were  marked  out 
in  a  very  signal  manner,  in  the  judgment  executed  upon  Eli,  in  the  death  of 
his  impious  sons. 

But,  must  it  not  be  confessed,  and  is  it  not  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  there 
is  a  grevious  deficiency  in  this  department  of  duty  in  modem  times  ?  Is  it  not 
to  be  feared,  that  there  are  multitudes,  even  of  professedly  Christian  parents, 
who  take  no  interest  in,  and  use  no  exertions  for  the  religious  training  of  their 
children  ?  While  they  cheerfully  pay  for  such  an  education  and  such  accom- 
plishments as  shall  fit  them  for  the  world, — the  education  of  the  heart,  the 
training  for  eternity,  is  lamentably  neglected.  Their  children  might  be  heathens 
for  them,  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  a  God ;  for  even  that,  they  do  not 
teach  them.  The  good  old  practice  of  catechising  the  family  on  the  Sabbath 
evening,  so  faithfully  kept  up  by  our  pious  ancestors,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were,  generally,  so  deeply  versed  in  Scripture  truth,  is  fallen  into 
almost  total  disuse.  Parents,  awake  to  a  sense  of  your  duty !  Let  not  the 
burden  of  instmcting  your  children  be  entirely  rolled  over  to  Ministers  and 
Sabbath  School  Teachers.  Forget  not,  that  in  the  chain  of  instmctors  for  the 
rising  youth,  the  parent  forms  the  staple  ring.  Let  mothers,  who  have  the 
best  of  all  opportunities  to  rear  the  tender  mind,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot,  breathe  into  the  ear  of  their  nurslings,  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  let 
fathers  aid  them  in  instilling  into  their  tender  minds,  the  lessons  of  heavenly 
¥risdom.  Next  to  having  secured  your  own  salvation,  it  will  afibrd  you  comfort 
on  a  dying  bed,  that  you  have  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  your 
children.  You  will  leave  them  on  earth,  in  prospect  of  meeting  them  in  heaven, 
where  your  bliss  will  be  consummated  for  ever. 


ON   FBATEB. 


Prater  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  who  alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of 
sin  to  him  who  alone  can  pardon  it.  It  is  the  urgency  of  poverty,  the  prostra- 
tion of  humility,  the  fervency  of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  tmst.  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness ;  not  figures  of  speech  but  compunction  of  soul.  It 
is  the  "  Lord  save  us,  or  we  perish,"  of  drowning  Peter ;  the  cry  of  faith  to  the 
ear  of  Mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  created  beings;  confession,  the 
natural  language  of  guilty  creatures;  praise,  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
pardoned  sinners.  Prayer  is  desire ;  the  abasement  of  contrition ;  the  energy 
of  gratitude.  It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind,  nor  an  effort  of  the 
intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the  memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  sou]  towards  its 
Maker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  creature  struck  with  a  sense  of  its  own. 
misery,  and  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  addressing,  experimentally 
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convinced  of  its  own  emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God,  of  his 
readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of  his  willingness  to  save.  It  is  not  an 
emotion  produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an  effect  wiought  by  the  imagination;  but 
a  determination  of  the  will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart. 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  by  prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins, 
in  order  to  pray  against  them ;  it  is  a  motive  to  vigilance,  by  teaching  us  to 
guard  against  those  sins  which,  through  self-examiuation,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect. 

Prayer  is  both  an  act  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart.  The  under- 
standing must  apply  itself  to  the  knowledge  nf  the  Divine  perfections,  or  the 
heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration  of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  reasonable 
service,  if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational  worship^  or  the  human 
worshipper  would  not  bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty  of  his 
nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spiritual  worship,  or  it  would  want  the 
distinctive  quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  him  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who  has 
declared  that  he  will  be  worshipped  '*  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful  means  of  resisting  sin  and 
advancing  in  holiness.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  everything  is,  which  has  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  command  of  Grod,  and  the  example  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  ordinations  of  God ;  a  perfect  con- 
gruity  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man  were  not  a  corrupt 
creature,  such  prayer  as  the  gospel  enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Had  not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for  curing  these  corruptions,  a  God  of 
perfect  wisdom  would  not  have  ordered  it.  He  would  not  have  prohibited 
every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame  and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed  ; 
nor  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and 
remove  them,  had  not  their  existence  been  fatal.  Prayer,  therefore,  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  his  economy  and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of  prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the 
conscience  of  God  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of  our  wants.  But  no 
objection  can  be  more  futile.  We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already  knows.  As  he  has  not  so 
much  made  his  promises  to  our  necessities  as  to  our  requests,  it  is  reasonable 
that  our  requests  should  be  made  before  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will 
be  relieved.  God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want  that  they  shall  **  have,*' 
but  to  those  who  "  ask  ;"  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  "find,"  but  to 
those  who  "seek."  So  far,  therefore,  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  prayer,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  true  ground  for  our  ap- 
plication. Were  he  not  knowledge  itself,  our  information  would  be  of  as  little 
use  as  our  application  would  be,  were  he  not  goodness  itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  prayer  while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our 
own  nature,  of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of  our  relation  to  him, 
and  dependence  on  him.  If,  therefoie,  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  highest  motives  to  this  duty,  and  the  best 
helps  for  the  performing  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  motives,  and  the 
inestimable  value  of  these  helps,  will  render  argument  unnecessary,  and  exhor- 
tation superfluous. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of  many  Christians  in  prayer,  is  their 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  periodically,  they 
are  contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it  superficially  ;    but  they  do 
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not  endeavour  to  get  their  minds  imbaed  with  its  spirit.  If  they  store  their 
memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not  impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They 
do  not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their  spiritual  life  and  growth  depend. 
They  do  not  pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doctrines  as  of  practical 
application  ;  they  do  not  cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  which  alone  can 
enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its  promises,  and  apply  its  denunciations 
to  their  own  actual  case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  unerring  line  to  ascertain 
their  own  rectitude,  or  detect  their  own  obliquities. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense  of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins 
too  exclusively  the  object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  with  a  self-abasing 
eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view,  let  us  look  with  equal  intentness  on  that 
Mercy  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers  be  all  humiliation,  but  let 
them  not  be  all  complaint.  When  men  indulge  no  othei  thought  but  that  they 
are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty. 
Let  them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the  lebellion  of  the  subject. 
If  we  contemplate  his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though  our  humility 
will  increase,  our  despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this,  as  in  human  instances, 
will  create  affection.     "We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us." 

Let  us,  therefore,  always  keep  our  unworthiness  in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we 
stand  in  need  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  as  a  reason  why 
we  should  not  draw  nigh  to  him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The  best  of  men  are 
unworthy  for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst,  on  repentance,  will  be  accepted  for 
his,  and  through  his  merits. 


Peculiar  Characteristics  of  Bivine  Mercy. 

God  is  not  only  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  but  the  Father  of  mercies  to  all. 
His  love  is  universal ;  the  workings  of  his  tender  compassion  are  shed  abroad 
to  all  creatures  under  heaven.  He  wills  his  blessings  to  all — he  would  have 
all  happy.  Joy  and  sorrow — wealth  and  poverty — health  and  disease — life 
and  death,  appear  to  t^  to  differ  ;  to  one  we  look  as  the  source  of  misery,  to 
the  other  as  the  source  of  joy ;  but  to  Him  there  is  no  difference ;  all  are 
mercies ;  all  are  intended  to  co-operate  for  the  same  holy  end.  However 
these  dispensations  may  vary,  his  unerring  wisdom  and  almighty  power  directs 
them  for  the  best  interests  of  those  who  are  visited  by  them.  We  call  it  an 
affliction  when  the  good  die ;  but  we  are  expressly  taught  that  it  is  a  mercy, 
and  that  they  are  "  taken  from  the  evil  to  come."  We  call  it  an  evil  when  the 
ungodly  triumph  and  the  righteous  are  depressed ;  but  could  we  see  all,  from 
the  end  to  the  beginning,  as  He  does  to  whom  all  things  are  "  naked  and  open," 
we  should  give  a  loose  to  songs  of  joy,  and  behold  them  working  out 
for  the  individuals,  "  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  wetght  of  glory."  We 
should  see  these  blessings  descending  on  the  wicked,  as  the  rain  and  the  sun 
shedding  their  influences  on  the  earth,  to  soften  and  destroy  the  dreary  dead- 
ness  of  their  hearts.  There  is  not  one  dispensation  but  has  mercy  for  its 
origin,  and  mercy  for  its  end.  He  would  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  be  saved.  To  accomplish  this  end  is  his  motive  in  all  his  tender 
and  in  all  his  terrible  dispensations.  All  is  His  working,  who  worketh  all  in 
all  for  the  regeneration  of  their  hearts,  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
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It  is  also  a  singular,  yet  an  undeniable  fact,  that  some  of  God*s  best  blessings 
are  shed  indiscriminately  on  all  his  creatures.  As  among  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  his  goodness  is  manifested  alike  to  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  and  among 
the  birds  of  the  air,  to  the  vulture  and  the  dove ;  so  is  he  kind  and  merciful 
to  the  thankful  and  the  evil ;  he  sends  his  sun  and  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Whatever  be  the  characters  of  men,  his  mercies  are  tasted  by  all. 
The  stars  shine  to  the  eye  of  him  that  denies,  as  well  as  to  those  who  confess 
the  Deity.  Seed-time  and  harvest  happen  to  the  covetous,  as  well  as  the 
liberal.  The  same  dispensations  visit  the  man  of  prayer  and  the  prayerless. 
The  fields  of  the  thankless  are  as  fruitful  as  those  of  the  most  thankful  tiller 
of  the  ground.  With  respect  to  all  these  common  blessings,  God  is  good  to 
them  that  hate  him  :  the  gifts  of  nature  are  spread  with  the  same  profusion 
before  them,  as  before  the  other  beings  of  his  protecting  power ;  his  fruits 
are  alike  grateful  to  the  just  and  to  the  unjust.  He  bestows  evil  and  good  on 
both  by  the  same  means,  and  enables  each  alike  to  procure  the  requisite 
provisions  of  life. 

There  is  yet  a  greater  peculiarity  in  the  mercy  of  God — the  zeal  with  which 
he  has  placed  spiritual  blessings  in  the  reach  of  the  most  ofi^ending  of  his  crea- 
tures. In  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  same  rain  and  sun  are  sent  in  merciful 
compassion  to  the  evil  and  the  good.  But  the  gifts  of  his  saving  grace  are 
proclaimed  more  freely  to  the  sinner  than  to  the  saint.  The  spiritual  call  to 
repentance — the  gift  of  pardon — the  hope  of  glory — the  Gospel  with  its  various 
blessings  :  these  gifts  God  presses  with  more  anxiety  on  the  unrighteous  than 
the  righteous-.  This  has  been  his  practice  at  all  times,  and  may  be  traced  as 
the  rule  of  his  dealings  in  all  ages.  The  mercy  of  God  raised  up  prophets 
with  far  more  eagerness,  and  those  prophets  preached  with  far  more  fervency, 
when  the  people  despised  God*8  law,  than  when  they  walked  in  his  statutes. 
The  miracles  of  Elijah  were  not  wrought  for  the  best  but  for  the  worst  of  kings, 
even  Ahab.  Christ,  his  best  blessing,  was  reserved  for  the  worst  state  of  the 
world ;  and  he  came  to  proclaim  mercy  and  salvation  to  the  worst  race  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  when  God  *' looked  down,  and  beheld  that  all  was  evil,"  that  he 
sent  the  incarnate  Word;  when  all  had  become  abominable,  when  there  was 
'*  not  one  that  did  good ;"  then  he  became  flesh,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
form  of  a  servant :  even  then,  when  those  for  whom  he  came,  despised  and 
crucified  him,  he  gave  himself,  on  their  behalf,  to  death,  and  endured  the 
greatest  shame  and  suffering  for  those  who  were  the  farthest  gone  from  grace. 
**  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  those  which  were  lost,"  '*  He  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance."  He  was  liberal  in  the  offer  of 
spiritual  blessings,  and  most  pressing  in  the  offers  of  his  grace  to  those  who 
wpre  the  most  unworthy.  And,  why  ?  Because  such  needed  the  most.  "  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.**  The  oil  of  joy 
was  poured  out  for  those  hearts  which  were  the  most  wounded. 

And  such  must  be  our  mercy  to  man,  if  we  would  act  as  we  ought.  The 
righteous  we  should  bid  God  speed,  strengthen  them  for  their  journey,  and 
rejoice  in  their  progress.  But  if  we  be  like  God,  we  shall  be  equally  willing 
to  snatch  sinners,  as  brands  from  the  burning,  to  save  the  wicked  from  the 
jaws  of  hell.  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the  awful  horrors  of 
eternity,  it  is  with  the  wicked  we  have  most  to  do.  With  the  good  we  should 
rejoice — to  the  evil  we  should  be  merciful.  Thus  earth  is  raised  to  heaven, 
and  man  is  raised  to  God.  "  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is 
merciful." 
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Christian  Fortitude. 

The  injury  which  Mary  had  received  proved 
more  serious  than  was  suspected.  The  bone 
of  her  right  arm  was  fractured  above  the 
wrist,  and  a  splinter  of  it  protruded  through 
the  skin.  She  ran  every  hazard  of  becoming 
dangerously,  perhaps  fatally  fevered;  yet 
during  a  considerable  time  after  being  con- 
veyed to  her  room,  she  experienced  an 
energy  of  mind,  and  displayed  a  strength 
of  resolution — both  arising  from  the  influ- 
ence of  her  noble  Christian  principles — 
which  sustained  her  frame  greatly  more 
than  if  she  had  been  aided  by  cordials  and 
medicines  without  number.  She,  in  the 
meantime,  waited  in  patient  composure  the 
arrival  of  the  surgeons,  and  appeared  un- 
moved by  the  agonizing  sufferings  which 
she  must  have  been  enduring.  She  spoke 
little,  but  seemed  generally  occupied  in 
silent  prayer;  and  whatever  words  she 
uttered  either  were  designed  to  comfort  her 
attendants,  or  expressed  happy  confidence 
in  the  love  and  wisdom  of  divine  providence. 
"  My  dear  father,"  said  she  with  a  smile, 
as  the  infirm  old  man,  seemingly  convulsed 
with  feeling,  entered  the  room,  *'you  surely 
have  not  lost  confidence  in  God,  that  you 
ear  so  agitated?" — "Dearest  Mary" — 


DVti  his  emotion  choked  his  utterance;  and 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  seek- 
ing support  in  leaning  upon  a  chair. — 
**  Come,  dear  father,  I  must  rally  you:  Paul 
sayst  *Quit  you  like  men;'  but  really  you 
are  acting  like  a  woman.  Surely  you  do 
not  wish  to  make  me  also  weep.  If  sin 
were  what  we  had  to  think  of,  we  could  not 
weep  enough;  but  you  know,  father,  this 
little  affliction  of  mine  has  been  sent  as  a 
means  to  purify  from  sin.  O,  the  redeemed 
in  heaven  think  of  Hhe  blood  of  the  Lamb,' 
and  of  *the  great  tribulation*  through  which 
they  came — they  think  of  both  with  grati- 
tude; the^sing  and  praise,  because  the  Son 
died  to  bring  them  to  the  mercy-seat,  and 
they  sing  and  praise,  because  the  Father 
used  the  rod  to  fit  them  for  the  heavenly 
glory; — 'therefore  are  they  before  the 
throne.'  Surely,  surely,  father,  we  should 
not  weep  'because  the  God  of  all  comfort* 
chastises  us!"  "Perhaps  not,  my  daugh- 
ter; perhaps  not;  but  this  is  *the  vale 
of  tears,*  and — and — ^your  sufferings,  they 
are  what  grieve  me.  Is  there  any  thing, 
my  love,  which  I  can  do  to  alleviate  your 


distress?'*  "  There  is — ^you  have  every  wish 
I  know,  to  spare  me  needless  pain?"  *'  Do 
not  doubt— do  not  doubt  it,"  almost  sobbed 
the  heart-  stricken  old  man,  shedding  a  fresh 
stream  of  tears,  and  giving  way  to  a  new 
impulse  of  grief.  '*My  affectionate  father, 
forgave  me  if  I  say  that  this  runs  risk  of 
becoming  rebellion  against  God.  Calm 
affliction  is  not  wrong:  we  must  of  course 
feel  affliction.  Yet  we  are  commanded  to 
sing  of  mercy,  and  to  sing  of  it  even  in  the 
midst  of  judgment :  we  have  at  least  David*s 
example  for  doing  this;  and  we  are  com- 
manded to  *  rejoice  evermore,*  and  in  every 
thing  to  'give  thanks.'  O,  how  surpassing 
is  the  love  of  God  I  No  cloud  is  so  dark 
as  to  quench  the  bright  beams  of  heaven's 
light,  no  suffering  so  bitter  as  to  destroy 
the  relish  of  God's  cup  of  tender  mercy. 
Take  place  what  will,  God  is  ever  the 
same;  and*  God  is  love.'**  "But  the  flesh 
is  weak,"  said  the  father,  in  a  tone  so  faint 
that  one  might  have  doubted  whether  he 
spoke  unconsciously,  or  addressed  the 
words  to  his  daughter.  "  It  is,  my  father; 
but  grace  is  strong.  Tou  said  you  would 
do  me  a  favour?''  "Any  thing,  my  dear, 
that  may  assist  to  relieve  your  sufferings. ** 
"You  will  not  think  me  unfeeling?"  "How 
can  I,  my  child?  Ask  what  you  will,  I  shall 
do  it."  "  I  take  you  at  your  word.  You 
will  leave  me,  my  dear  father ;  and  till  the 
surgeons  tell  you  that  I  am  better,  you  will 
not  ask  to  be  again  admitted  to  the  room. 
While  you  are  away  from  me,  think  nothing 
of  what  I  suffer,  but  think  only  of  the  many 
mercies  which  God  has  made  me  richly  to 
enjoy.  Our  blessed  Saviour  will  abundantly 
support  me  under  what  I  may  endure,  even 
though  it  should  be  five-fold  greater  than 
I  expect.  His  strength,  you  know,  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  I  wish  to  have  my 
mind  fortified  by  meditating  on  his  love; 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  willingly  dis- 
turb me.  Do  relieve  my  concern,  then,  dear 
father,  by  withdrawing;  and  my  prayers 
shall  ascend  to  God,  for  grace  to  sustain 
you,  and  to  fill  you  with  peace.'' 

The  poor  old  man  could  with  difficulty 
be  prevailed  on  to  comply;  he  had  a  doting 
notion  that  he  might  somehow  be  of  service 
during  the  surgical  operation ;  but  on  fairly 
understanding  that  he  should  only  afflict 
both  his  daughter's  feelings  and  his  own, 
he  eventually  withdrew. 
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DifEerence  between  the  Gift,  and  the 
Grace  of  Prayer. 

Thb  power  and  prevalency  of  prayer  doth 
not  consist  in  the  neatness  of  the  phrase, 
nor  in  the  redandancy  of  rhetoric,  nor  in 
corioiis  oratory;  it  consists  not  in  outward 
expressions;  but  it  consists  in  the  humility  of 
a  spirit  wounded,  and  looking  up  to  God; 
it  consists  in  this,  God  looks  at  this,  the 
firame  of  the  spirit,  not  at  the  outward  ex- 
pressions in  prayer;  a  man  may,  by  the 
strength  of  parts,  have  an  excellent  gift  in 
prayer,  and  yet  not  the  grace  thereof.  If 
you  ask  me.  How  may  a  man  know  the 
difference  between  the  gift  of  prayer  and 
the  grace  of  prayer?  I  answer,  briefly, 
you  may  know  it  by  these  particulars: 

First,  The  gift  of  prayer  vents  itself  in 
public  more  than  in  private;  but  now  the 
grace  of  prayer  vents  itself  more  in  private 
than  in  public:  it  will  enable  a  man,  in  his 
private  closet,  to  pour  out  his  soul  before 
t>od,  when  there  is  no  witness  but  his 
heavenly  father  and  his  own  conscience. 

Secondly,  You  shall  observe  the  gift  of 
prayer  pum  a  man  up  with  pride;  but  now 
the  grace  of  prayer  makes  a  man  very  lowly 
and  base  in  his  own  eyes;  the  more  grace 
a  man  hath  in  his  heart,  the  more  base  he 
will  be  in  his  own  account,  even  in  his 
greatest  enlargements. 

Thirdly,  The  gift  of  prayer  makes  a  man 
pray  in  the  strength  of  his  parts;  but  now 
the  grace  of  prayer  makes  a  man  pray  in 
the  strength  of  Jesus  Christ 

Fourtmy,  The  gift  of  prayer  expects  an 
echo  of  commendation  from  men;  but  now 
the  gr€u:e  of  prayer  expects  only  an  appro- 
bation from  God. 

Fifthly,  The  gift  of  prayer  vents  itself 
in 'outward  expressions;  but  the  grace  of 
prayer  consists  in  the  inward  impressions 
upon  the  heart,  not  the  outward  expres- 
sions  of  the  mouth. 

Sixthly,  The  gift  of  prayer  will  quiet  the 
heart  for  the  present,  but  it  doth  not  purify 
the  heart:  it  will  quiet  the  heart,  it  will 
stop  the  mouth  of  a  chiding  conscience, 
which  otherwise  would  be  rating  at  us:  if 
a  man  neglect  prayer  as  a  g^ft,  his  con- 
science win  be  unquiet;  but  now  the  grace 
of  prayer  will  not  only  quiets  but  purify 
the  conscience. 


The  manner  in  which  Christians  shonld 
receive  the  unexpected  Trials  of  the 
present  Life. 

Whbn  we  are  under  the  visitations  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  like  Peter,  when  the  angel 
came  to  deliver  him  from  prison.  The 
angel  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  for  he  was 
sound  asleep.  He  awoke,  but  for  some 
moments  was  unable  to  discern  that  it  was 
an  angel  of  the  Lord,  with  succour  sent 
from  on  high.  It  was  not  till  ^Fter  the 
angel  departed  that  Peter  came  to  himself, 
and  said,  "Now  I  know  of  a  surety  that 
the  Lord  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  hath 
delivered  me."  Then  he  rejoiced  in  the 
assembly  of  his  brethren.  It  is  the  same 
with  us,  when  he  who  watches  night  and 
day  over  us  as  his  children,  rouses  our 
souls  from  their  spiritual  slumber,  and 
causes  the  fetters  of  this  world  to  fall  from 
our  hands  by  unexpected  messengers  and 
severe  trials.  For  a  time  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  those  dispensations!  and  do 
not  always  understand  why  they  are  sent, 
at  least  not  while  here  below;  but  when  we 
shall  have  left  the  prison^  and  have  passed 
beyond  the  darkness  and  obscurity  which 
prevail  within  its  ^tes,  and  are  come  to 
the  g^eat  **  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first  bom;"  then,  m  the  midst  of  our 
happy  brethren,  we  shall  understand  the 
wisaom  and  lovin|f  kindness  of  the  Lord; 
and  we  shall  praise  him  for  having  sent 
messengers  of  mercy,  although  they  ap- 
peared to  us  clothed  m  the  g^b  of  affliction 
and  woe. 


Self-dependence  Benounced. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of 
man  to  seek  out  a  mode  by  which  he  shall 
come  before  God  not  empty-handed,  or,  as 
the  apostle  expresses  it,  to  "go  about  to 
establish  his  own  righteousness,"  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  in  various  ways;  from  the 
rites  of  superstition,  from  the  voluntary 
humility  aud  will-worship  which  some  have 
practised,  from  the  punctiliousness  of  formid 
observances  which  some  have  been  found 
to  prescribe  for  themselves;  from  instances 
again  of  persons  claiming  a  merit  for  their 
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exemption  from  peculiar  errors  and  'sins, 
thanking  -Crod,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the 
parable,  that  they  are  nut  as  other  men 
are,  or  compensating,  in  their  own  view, 
their  demerits  in  one  way  by  iheir  supposed 
merits  in  another.  These,  and  many  other 
forms  of  the  same  indisposition  to  rely  on 
the  alone  righteousness  of  God,  sufficiently 
indicate,  that  the  gospel  method  of  salva- 
tion, whilst  it  is  an  open  and  free  one, 
stretching  out  the  hand  of  God  to  all,  is  yet 
not  an  easy  one  in  that  way  in  which  the 
world  reckons  easiness.  External  indeed 
is  the  principle  of  that  righteousness.  It 
arises  not  from  anything  in'  ourselves.  We 
have  only  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  cling  to  it, 
and  thus  make  it  our  own.  For  though  it 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  made  unto 
us  righteousness,  we  must  for  our  part  own 
him  as  our  Righteousness.  We  must  have, 
that  is,  no  thought  of  ourselves  apart  from 
Him,  in  seeking  to  justify  ourselves  before 
God.  We  must  come  for  acquittal,  and 
ask  for  mercy,  as  being  dead  unto  sin  with 
Christ,  and  raised  again  with  him, — as 
vitally  incorporated  with  him,  and  made 


one  with  him,  in  the  mystical  body  of  his 
church.  It  is  not  that  we  must  plead  his 
righteousness  as  a  supplement  to  our  im- 
perfect endeavours — ^in  such  a  plea  lies  the 
very  leaven  of  human  self-righteousness. 
It  19  not  that  we  must  substitute  his  righ- 
teousness for  our  own  unrighteousness,  so 
as  to  think  it  is  not  that  we  are  justified 
through  him,  in  the  midst  of  our  sins, — 
whilst  we  continue  in  our  sins, — and  with- 
out repenting  of  them,  and  forsaking  them. 
Where  these  the  modes  of  preferring  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  in  our  behalf  before 
the  throne  of  God,  then  indeed,  might,  the 
free  salvation  of  the  Gospel  be  regarded 
as  an  easy  method.  Neither  of  these  modes 
present  us  before  God  as  claiming  an  entire, 
inseparable  interest  in  the  merits  of  the  Sa- 
viour. We  must  be  his  throughout,—  con- 
formed to  his  holy  life  and  death  to  the 
utmost, — living  in  communion  with  him; 
and  so  have  confidence  before  God  to  speak 
of  him  as  the  Lord  our  Righteousness. — 
Dr.  Hampden's  Sermon  before  the  University 
of  Oxford. 


^^inq  ^om». 


Dr.  Doddridge. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed ;"  and 
how  precious  is  the  name  of  Doddridge  to 
all  the  friends  of  Christianity!  He  was 
bom  in  London,  June  26,  1702.  In  the 
20th  year  of  his  age,  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 — **  If  any  man  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Ana- 
thema Maranatha :"  as  the  efiect  of  this 
discourse,  two  persons  afterwards  ascribed 
their  conversion  to  God.  He  entered  on 
the  ministry  in  1722,  was  fixed  at  Kib- 
worth  in  1723,  and  at  length  accepted  a 
call  to  Northampton,  where  he  was  ordain- 
ed March  19,  1730.  Here  he  laboured  with 
uncommon  diligence,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess, greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  till  in  December  1750,  when  going  to 
St.  Alban's  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  for 
his  esteemed  fnend,  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  he 
unhappily  contracted  a  cold,  which  nothing 
coula  efiectually  remove.  During  the  long 
period  of  his  iUness,  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  I  bless  God,  earth  is  less  and  less  to 
me;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
done  with  it  once  for  all,  as  soon  as  it  shall 
please  my  Master  to  give  me  leave." 
"  Fain  would  I  attain  more  lively  views  of 


glory.  Fain  would  I  feel  more  powerful 
attractions  towards  that  world  where  you 
and  I,  through  grace,  shall  soon  be."  "  O 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  You  know 
whether  they  would  carry  me.  I  feel  no- 
thing in  myself  at  present,  that  should  give 
me  reason  to  apprehend  immediate  danger. 
But  the  obstinacy  of  my  cough  and  its 
proneness  to  return  upon  every  little  pro- 
vocation, gives  me  some  alarm.  Go  on  to 
pray  for  me,  that  my  heart  may  be  fixed 
upon  God,  and  leave  me  with  him,  as 
cheerfully  as  I  leave  myself.  *  He  will  do 
well  with  his  servant,  according  to  his 
word.*  *'  Though  his  outward  man  decayed 
apace,  and  as  he  used  to  say,  he  died  daoly, 
yet  his  inward  man,  was  renewed  day  by 
day.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he  observes,  •*  I 
see  indeed  no  hopes  of  my  recovery ;  yet 
my  heart  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour;  and 
I  call  him,  under  this  &kilure  of  every 
thing  else,  its  strength  and  everlastings 
portion.  What  a  friend  will  you  be  heaven ! 
How  glad  shall  I  be  to  welcome  you  there, 
after  a  long,  a  glorious  course  of  service, 
to  increase  the  lustre  of  your  crown  !*' 

To  another  friend,  he  said — "It  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  live  above  the  fear  of 
death,  and  I  praise  God  that  I  fear  it  not ; 
I  am  not  suffered  once  to  lose  my  hope — I 
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am  full  of  confidence, — ^and  this  is  my  con- 
fidence— ^there  is  a  hope  set  before  me — I 
have  fled,  I  still  fly  for  refuge  to  that  hope. 
In  him  I  trust,  in  him  I  have  consolation ; 
I  have  no  doubt  of  my  being  a  child  of 
God,  and  that  life  and  death,  and  all  my 
present  exercises  are  directed  in  mercy  by 
my  adored  heavenly  Father.'* 

Finding  his  disorder  continued  to  in- 
crease, on  July  14,  1751,  he  preached  his 
last  sermon  to  his  beloved  flocK,  from  Rom. 
xiv.  8 — **  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  to 
the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  to 
the  Lord;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or 
die,  we  are  the  Lord's.*'  And  having  been 
advised  by  his  phvsicians,  as  the  last  re- 
source, to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Lisbon, 
he  left  Bristol  September  me  17th,  and 
arrived  at  Lisbon  October  13,  1751.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  that  strange  land  be- 
fore the  rainy  season  setting  in  with 
uncommon  violence,  cut  off"  all  the  hopes 
of  his  friends.  On  the  night  of  October  24, 
he  was  seized  with  a  coUiquative  diarrhea, 
which  soon  exhausted  his  little  strength, 
though  his  mind  continued  in  the  same 


vigor,  calmness  and  joy,  which  he  had  felt 
and  expressed  during  his  whole  illness. 
To  Mrs.  Doddridge,  who  still  attended  him, 
he  said,  that  he  had  been  making  it  his 
humble  and  earnest  request  that  Gr^  would 
support  and  comfort  her,  and  the  only  pain 
he  felt  in  the  thought  of  dving,  was  his 
fear  of  that  distress  and  grief  which  would 
come  upon  her,  in  case  of  his  removal 
But,  he  shortly  add,  "  So  sure  I  am  that 
God  will  be  with  you  to  comfort  you,  that 
I  think  my  death  will  be  a  greater  blessing 
to  you,  than  ever  my  life  has  been." 

Many  were  the  devout  sentiments  which 
during  the  night  he  uttered — declaring 
that  tne  Lord  was  his  Gk)d,  and  that  he 
hada  cheerful,  well-grounded  hope,  through 
the  Redeemer,  of  bemg  received  to  his  ever- 
lasting mercy.  On  me  following  day  he 
fell  into  a  gentle  doze,  which  continued  till 
about  an  hour  before  he  died ;  when  in  his 
last  struggle,  he  appeared  restless,  fetched 
several  deep  sighs,  and  quickly  after  ob- 
tained his  release  firom  the  burthen  of  the 
flesh,  on  Saturday,  October  26th,  1751,  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age. 


■M- 


(3nv  ITottng  ^to$lt. 


The  Man  of  One  Book. 

D'lsRAELi,  in  his**Curiosities  of  Literature,** 
says  that  "ever^  great  writer  appears  to 
have  a  predilection  for  some  favourite  au- 
thor;'* and  he  contends  for  the  advantages 
of  such  a  predilection  in  preserving  taste, 
and  elevating  the  sentiments  to  the  standard 
of  the  adopted  model.  Demosthenes  was 
so  delighted  with  the  history  of  Thucydides 
that  he  recopied  it  eight  times.  Brutus  con- 
stantly perused  Poly bius  even  in  his  busiest 
seasons;  and  was  emploved  in  abridging 
him  a  few  hours  before  the  eventful  battle 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Scipio  Africanus 
became  a  hero  by  poring  over  Xenophon. 
Lord  Clarendon,  when  writing  his  history, 
habitually  studied  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Vol- 
taire had  usually  on  his  table  the  writings 
of  Racine.  Fenelon  was  constantly  em- 
ployed upon  Homer.  Grotius  always  carried 
about  with  him  a  pocket  edition  of  Lucan, 
Leibnitz  was  so  familiar  with  Virgil  that 
even  in  his  old  age  he  could  repeat  whole 
books  from  memory.  Malherbe  took  Horace 
to  the  field  with  him,  laid  him  on  his  pillow, 
and  called  him  his  breviary.  Quevedo  was 
so  fond  of  Cervantes*  Don  Quixote  that,  in 
readin|^  it,  he  often  could  scarcely  restrain 
himself  from  committing  his  own  compo- 


sitions to  the  flames.  The  Earl  of  Chatham 
formed  his  eloquence  on  the  model  of  Bar- 
row, and  had  read  him  so  often  as  to  be 
able  to  repeat  from  memory  his  elaborate 
sermons.  Tully 's  Offices  was  the  perpetual 
study  of  Lord  Burleigh,  Davila  that  of 
Hampden,  and  Cicero  that  of  Sir  William 
Jones. 

Such  is  D*Israeli*s  specimen  of  **  men  of 
one  book.*'  With  what  important  lessons 
is  it  fraught!  Man,  feeble  man,  even  when 
he  grows  to  be  a  g^ant  among  his  fellows, 
and  ranks  with  the  g^reat  and  the  learned, 
bows  of  necessity  to  the  guidance  of  some 
one  other  mind  than  his  own,  and  clings  to 
his  adopted  leader  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
pupil  to  his  tutor, — a  child  to  its  nurse! 
but  what  selection  does  he  make?  Can  he 
look  up,  with  a  truly  great  writer  of  old, 
to  a  Being  of  infinite  intelligence  and  say, 
"O  God,  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my 
youth ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy 
wondrous  works:"  "My  Father,  thou  art 
the  guide  of  my  youth?  Alas  I  no.  Men 
crave  to  have  some  other  model — some 
other  refiner  of  taste  and  corrector  of  feel  • 
ing  and  enlightener  of  the  understanding 
and  strengthener  of  the  judgment — than 
the  Bible.  But  can  they  agree  as  to  any 
"  one  book"  which  is  better?    No;  heathen 
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antiquity,  Soain  of  the  dark  ages,  France 
of  the  infidel  epoch,  the  r^ons  of  history, 
romance,  the  drama  and  the  belles*lettres, 
are  all  explored  that  each  great  man  may 
adopt  for  himself  a  model  different  from 
the  chosen  models  of  his  fellows.  But  who 
can  reflect  on  **  the  one  book"  of  preference 
— ^the  cherished  euide  who  is  often  tran« 
scribed,  and,  in  old  age,  voluminously  re- 
peated from  memory,  the  Cervantes  of  one 
admirer,  the  Horace  of  another,  the  Bacine 
of  a  third — ^and  not  utter  a  groan  to  see 


the  human  mind  prostituting  itself  to  buf- 
foonery and  folly,  and  coolly  deriding,  de- 
spising, or  at  best  neglecting,  the  uvely 
oracles  of  God?  How  gloriously  different 
a  picture  of  **  a  man  of  one  book"  does  the 
apostle  Paul  draw,  from  that  of  any  in  tiie 
gallery  of  the  literary  painter:  **  From  a 
child  thou  hast  known  we  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus!*' 


^ttiMm  (ov  little  ontn. 


The  Saxon  Eingdom. 

ALFSBD  THE  GREAT. 

P  Ton  will  like  to  hear  about  King  Alfred. 
I  have  many  pleasant  things  to  tell  you.  I 
said  you  may  remember,  that  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,  he  went  with  his  father  to 
Bomb.  There  the  Pope  Leo  anointed  him 
as  future  king,  just  as  the  prophet  Samuel 
anointed  Kin^  David. 

At  Rome  he  gained  much  knowledge, 
but  he  learned  much  more  when  he  came 
back  to  his  mother.  I'am  sure  she  was  a 
good  mother,  for  she  took  very  great  pains 
with  him.  Every  day  she  used  to  show 
him  one  of  her  prayer-books,  and  all  its 
beautiful  printings.  He  liked  to  look  at 
the  red,  and  blue,  and  black  letters  in  it; 
and  although  it  was  a  Latin  book,  and  one 
which  he  could  not  understand,  he  soon 
learned  to  read  it.  His  mother  then  gave 
him  some  more  books,  so,  he  read  them  all, 
and  became  very  fond  of  reading. 

He  also  liked  to  listen  sometimes  to  some 
of  the  men  who  would  come  and  play  harps, 
and  sing  songs;  pust  as  you  like  now  to  sit 
at  the  parlour  window,  and  hear  the  men 
play  the  *'  tink-a-tink  things,"  as  Ada  calls 
them. 

Ada,  And  to  give  them  a  penny 
afterwards. 

P.  Ah!  but  the  old  bards  whom  Alfred 
listened  to,  sung  him^e  songs.  He  stared 
at  them,  and  opened  his  little  mouth,  and 
listened  long,  as  he  heard  them  sing  about 
Saxon  heroes,  and  the  glories  of  men  who 
were  brave.  Soon,  he  learned  to  sing  those 
songs  himself,  and  to  play  the  tunes  on  the 
harp — and  often  when  he  sat  down  in  the 
evening  to  sing  and  play,  he  thought  that 
he  womd  be  a  g^eat  king  too,  and  that  men 
should  one  day  talk  about  his  glory. 

But,  when  he  grew  older,  he  began  to 
think  how  he  should  make  this  glory,  and 


what  *•  a  glory"  was.  Then,  as  he  thought, 
he  found  that  there  was  a  true  glory — very 
different  from  the  one  he  could  make  by 
fighting.  He  found  out  that  the  glory  of 
killing  belonged,  not  to  kings,  but  to  brutes, 
for,  not  any  man  could  even  fight  so  much, 
or  get  so  much  of  that  kind  of  glory,  as  a 
lion.  Indeed,  do  you  know,  that  now,  when 
men  speak  of  the  glory  of  the  bravest  King 
of  England,  they  only  say  he  was  as  fierce 
as  the  King  of  the  brutes — for  he  was 
•*  Lion-hearted. 

W.  And  a  man's  heart  is  the  best  part  of 
him! 

P.  But  Alfred  looked  up  higher;  and, 
from  the  world  above,  he  found  deeper 
thoughts — ^He  was  to  be  a  Kina !  Then  he 
tried  to  know  the  glory  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Do  you  know  what  that  is? 

The  glory  of  the  King  of  kings  is,  to  send 
*' PEACE  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 
men,"  and  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  him,  so  this  is  the  proper  glory 
for  aU  kings. 

This,  too,  was  Alfred's  glory — ^to  bring 
peace — to  do  good  to  his  people — to  be 
praised  by  those  who  loved  him — and  such 
glory,  like  that  of  The  Eternal  One,  will 
last  for  ever. 

Now,  hear  of  what  he  did.  In  the  year 
871,  he  was  made  King  of  England,  when 
he  found  it  to  be  overrun  with  Danes,  as  I 
told  you  before.  These  men  were  almost 
masters  of  the  island,  and  they  would  not 
go  away  unless  he  could  drive  them  out^ 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  right  that  he  should 
fight  or  kill  them — ^but,  it  appeared,  then, 
to  be  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  He  fought 
very  many  battles  with  them,  but  greater 
swarms  of  Danes  came  over,  until  the 
Saxon  people  were  so  frightened,  that  many 
of  them  choose  rather  to  be  slaves,  than  to 
defend  their  country.  Alfred  was  therefore 
obliged  to  eive  way. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles  he 
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never  forgot  the  glory  of  doing  good.  I 
have  heai3  that,  one  winter,  when  he  and 
his  wife  had  only  a  single  loaf  in  their 
house,  a  pilgrim  knocked  at  his  gate  to  beg 
for  bread.  Alfred  then  gave  the  poor  man 
the  half  of  his  only  loaf,  and,  turning  to  his 
wife,  he  told  her,  that  •*  God,  who  could 
feed  five  thousand  with  five  loaves,  could 
make  that  half  loaf  to  be  sufficient  for 
them." 

At  length,  he  was  in  great  danger  from 
the  Danes,  who  wanted  to  kill  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  secret  places. 

So  he  put  on  the  dress  of  a  country  ser- 
vant, and  engaged  himself  to  a  poor  farmer 
to  take  care  of  his  cows.  I  dare  sav  you 
have  heard  before,  how  he  was  told  by  his 
mistress  to  mind  some  cakes,  and  was 
scolded  for  not  cooking  them  well.  Hb 
mind  was  so  full  of  thoughts  of  his  kingdom 
that  he  forgot  his  new  duties.  He  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  he  should  save  his  peo- 
ple from  the  cruel  Danes — ^until  he  was 
roused  by  the  farmer's  wife,  who  said  that 
the  cakes  were  spoiled,  and  he  was  a  lazy 
fellow. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  obliged  to  hide,  news 
were  brought  to  him  that  there  was  hope  of 
defeating  the  Danes,  who  had  become  very 
careless,  because  they  thought  he  was  dead. 
Then  he  dressed  himself  as  a  harper,  and 
entering  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  he  sang 
them  some  songs,  and  pleased  them  very 
much.  He  saw  in  the  camp,  the  Danish 
chief,  GuTHBUM.  He  noticed  that  be  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  Danes  spent  their  nights 
and  days  in  feasting  and  drinking,  thinking 
tiiemselves  safe  from  all  harm.  Then  he 
noticed,  and  perhaps  he  counted,  all  their 
t^nts, — and  found  out  which  would  be  the 
l^st  place  to  make  an  attack. 

So,  one  night,  he  collected  all  his  friends, 
who  made  up  a  large  army — they  fell  on  the 
Danes  suddenly — awakened  them — aston- 
ished them— and  defeated  them.  They 
killed  many,  and  made  the  others  prisoners, 
with  their  great  chief  Guthrum.  Very 
soon  afterwards,  Alfred  subdued  all  the 
Danes  in  the  isUmd. 

He  might  now  have  punished  them;  but 
he  knew  that  true  glory  came  not  from 
doing  harm,  but  from  doing  good.  So, 
instead  of  leading  Guthrum  to  death,  he 
taught  him  the  way  of  eternal  life.  This 
chief  and  many  other  Danes  learned  about 
Jesus  Christ,  and  became  Christians,  whilst 
the  rest  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

Then,  Alfred  began  to  make  glory  of 
himself  by  his  good  deeds  to  others. 

He  had  enough  to  do,  and  was  never  idle. 
He  knew  tiiat  tmie  was  a  good  thing,  so  he 


divided  his  time  very  carefully.  He  gave 
one  part  of  the  day  to  prayer  and  study, 
another  part  to  busmess,  and  another  part 
to  exercise,  food,  and  sleep.  He  wished  to 
be  very  exact  and  particular,  so  he  caused 
candles  to  be  made,  each  of  which  burned  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  and  thus  he  kept 
an  account  of  his  time.  I  have  heard,  too, 
that  in  order  to  make  the  candles  burn 
steadily,  he  invented  lanterns, 

W,  That  shows  that  he  was  very  exact. 

P  He  knew  that  learning  was  a  good 
thing,  and  would  do  the  people  good,  so  he 
advised  all  the  nobles  in  the  land  to  teach 
their  children  to  read.  He  sent  to  Italy 
and  France  for  books;  he  sent  vessels  with 
men  to  ^et  knowledge  from  other  countries, 
and  made  one  or  two  voyages  himself;  he 
sent  for  learned  men  to  teach,  and  caused 
many  more  schools  to  be  built.  He  began 
the  nrst  college  for  young  men  at  Oxford, 
and  thus  founded  what  is  now  called  the 
Oxford  University. 

He  led  the  people  on,  and  shewed  them 
that  he  was  in  earnest  by  his  own  love  of 
hard  work.  He  translated  part  of  the 
Testament  (the  four  Gospels)  from  Latin 
into  English,  and  studied  Grammar,  His- 
tory, Geometry,  Architecture,  Music,  and 
Poetry. 

He  knew  that  order  was  a  good  thing, 
and  he,  therefore,  made  many  good  laws. 
•He  wished  all  his  people  to  be  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  to  be  protected  from 
robbery,  scf  he  placed  guards  in  2XL  parts  of 
the  country,  and  men  like  our  pohcemen; 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  was  so  strict  in 
making  peoplehonest,  that  if  golden  brace- 
lets were  hung  in  the  highways,  no  robber 
would  dare  to  touch  them. 

He  repaired  the  mischief  which  the 
Danes  had  made.  He  rebuilt  part  of 
London,  and  many  other  cities  which  they 
had  burned.  He  caused  stone  houses  and 
churches  to  be  built— for,  hitherto,  they 
had  been  made  chiefl  j  of  wood. 

In  this  way,  and  in  many  other  better 
ways,  he  triea  to  prevent  evil  and  to  do 
good.  He  made  the  people  more  happy 
than  they  had  been  since  the  days  of  the 
Bomans, — so  he  felt  happy  too. 

The  greatness  he  gave  to  his  kingdom 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  was  called  Alfred 
the  Great,  The  goodness  he  showed  to  his 
people  came  back  to  him,  and  he  was 
called  "  The  aood  Kmg  Alfred."  The  good 
which  he  did  has  not  ^^et  been  forgotten, 
and  his  glory  will  last  for  a  long,  long 
while,  because  he  tried  to  copy  the  "  King 
of  kings,"  whose  glory  will  last  for  ever. — 
Pleasant  Pages, 
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CHILDREN'S  HYMN. 

Thb  Sabbath  morn  is  breaking, 
And  we  would  fain  be  waking, 
Our  homes  with  ioy  forsaking, 
To  join  the  Sabbath  School : 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath 

How  joyful  is  the  meeting. 
Each  other  kindly  greeting; 
Sweet  hymns  of  praise  repeating, 
While  in  the  Sabbath  School: 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  (he  Sabbath 

Tis  here  we  join  in  singing. 
The  songs  of  love  redeeming; 
Our  little  oflPring  bringing, 

Hosannas  to  our  King: 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath 


|l0ftr9. 


School, 
School 


School, 
School 


School, 
SchooL 


Our  Teachers  well  remember. 
Ten  thousand  thanks  we  render, 
For  thoughts  of  us  so  tender. 

While  m  the  Sabbath  School: 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath  School. 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath  School. 
But  oh!  lifes  sunny  morning. 
With  all  its  sweet's  adorning. 
Like  early  blossoms  falling. 

Will  soon  have  pass'd  away: 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath  School, 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath  SchooL 

Then  may  we  all  remember 
To  strive  our  hearts  to  render, 
Whilst  now  so  young  and  tender, 
To  Christ  our  heavenly  King: 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath  School, 
Hail,  hail,  hail,  we  hail  the  Sabbath  School. 
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Saliliatl  Sit^ool  Zttmnv^. 


Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  **HoIy  men 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  That  this  was  really  the  case 
must  be  obvious. 

1.  From  the  fact  that  most  of  the  writers 
were  illiterate  men,  whese  occupations,  be- 
fore their  apostleship,  unfitted  them  for  any 
prominence  in  public  movements,  especially 
at  a  time  when  learning  flourished  so  gene- 
rally ;  while  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments 
and  qualifications  to  teach,  could  spring 
from  none  but  a  heavenly  source, 

2.  From  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
themes  on  which  they  wrote, — themes  so 
vastly  dissimilar  to  any  ever  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  which  unassisted  minds  would 
never  have  conceived;  unfolding  a  plan  of 
infinite  benevolence — comprehensive,  yet 
simple — sublime,  yet  adapted  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  which  at  once  com- 
mends itself  to  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

3.  The  bold  advocacy  of  the  Saviour's 
doctrines,  shews  that  the  apostles  felt  a 
conviction  of  his  lawful  supremacy  and 
righteous  claims;  while  the  irresistible 
chann  attending  the  first  announcement  of 
the  doctrines,  when  three  thousand  persons 
yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  the  Saviour's 
law,  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  indulg- 
ing the  most  inveterate  malice  against  all 
who  became  disciples,  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  truth  had  an  influence  far 
beyond  the  highest  flights  of  philosophy 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  learned,  and  de- 
monstrates the  power  which  the^  Gospel 


possesses,  when  accompanied  by  Almighty 
g^ace  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

4.  The  apostles,  being  Jews,  partook  of 
the  sentiments  and  prejudices  common  to 
their  nation;  and,  consequently,  would  not 
advocate  doctrines  directly  striking  at  the 
root  of  preconceived  sentiments,/  and  which 
tended  to  the  overthrow  of  a  religion  ren- 
dered dear  by  antiquity  and  the  original 
sanction  of  God,  unless  impelled  by  a  power 
which  could  abrogate  Judaism,  and  that  was 
Irresistible  and  supernatural. 

5.  The  unity  of  the  apostles'  testimony, 
and  its  harmony,  although  written  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  different  persons,  are 
striking  proofs  of  its  inspiration.  This  har- 
mony must  ever  destroy  the  assumption, 
that  there  was  collusion  and  predetermina- 
tion to  deceive.  Matthew  and  John,  being 
apostles,  wrote  of  what  they  personally 
knew;  Mark  was  a  Jew  of  Judea,  ana, 
therefore,  likely  to  be  acquamted  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  case;  and  Luke  was  a  pro- 
selyte  to  Christianity,  and  could  speak  ex- 
perimentally of  the  saving  power  of  Christ: 
yet  in  each  of  their  narratives  there  is  a 
minuteness,  unsuspecting  simplicity,  and 
faithfulness,  which  shew  that  they  felt  a 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  statements. 

6.  From  the  fact  that  the  writers  retained 
their  natural  individuality  of  mind,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  diversity  of  style,  com- 
bined with  oneness  of  sentiment  and  pur- 
pose found  in  the  Scriptures,  toother  with 
the  infirmities  of  humanity,  which  are  oc< 
casionally  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume, 
although  constrained  to  utter  truths  of  vast 
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sublimitj  and  grace.  This  could  not,  we 
think,  have  been  the  case,  if  the  apostles 
had  not  been  signally  elevated  above  the 
mental  condition  of  others,  whilst  penning 
the  Scriptures.  Take  Paul  for  example, 
— ^what  masculine,  indomitable  courage, — 
what  magnanimity, — what  ardour, — what 
heroisji  does  he  manifest  in  the  moment  of 
personal  danger,  when  advocating  the  reli- 
gion of  the  cross.  What  bursts  of  fervid 
eloquence, — what  acute,  masterly,  logical 
reasoning  do  some  of  his  epistles  to  the 
primitive  churches  contain;  such, probably, 
as  have  no  parallel  in  human  lore;  yet, 
though  so  highly  gifted,  notice  the  child- 
like simplicity, — the  deep  contrition  for  past 
folly, — the  overwhelming  shame  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  suffused  when  recol- 
lecting his  former  career;  notice,  too,  the 
tenderness  of  those  emotions  and  sympa- 
thies which  were  ever  and  anon  gushing 
from  his  heart  while  he  thought  of  any 
who  rejected  Christ,  and  then  say  if — 
while  so  singularly  gifted,  having  within 
him  elements  of  such  seemingly  mssonant 
characters — ^it  were  possible  to  have  written 
his  epistles  without  being  inspired.  Con- 
trast John  with  FauL  The  former,  amiable, 
meek,  and  bland,  the  loveliest  emotions  of 
mind  ever  prevalent.  His  gospel  and  epis- 
tles, like  himself,  were  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  Master,  and  gentleness  was  the 
pole-star  of  his  life.  Paul  and  John  were 
characters  wide  asunder  as  the  poles;  yet 
both  present  striking  illustrations  of  the 
influence  of  religion  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances; while  the  sound  judgment  and 
fidelity  of  both  would  prevent  any  undue 
love  for  advocating  doctrines,  of  the  truth 
of  which  they  ha[a  not  the  most  ample 
proof. 

7.  From  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which 
involves  the  prescience  of  the  individual  who 
foretells  the  event  A  faculty  which  exists 
not  in  any  unassisted  mind. 


Educational  Habits. 

The  infant  son  of  Dutch  parents,  who  lived 
on  the  outskirts  of  an  American  settlement, 
and  were  destroyed  by  a  band  of  invading 
savages,  was  carried  off  to  the  wilderness, 
and  adopted  by  an  Indian  family.  He  re- 
ceived tne  same,  training  as  an  untamcMl 
child  of  the  forest,  and  grew  up  in  the  habits 
of  the  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  excelling  in 
Indian  accomplishments,  robust,  manly  and 
daring,  and  strongly  attached  to  Indian  so- 
ciety and  customs.  Some  near  relations  of 
his  parents  survived;  and,  having,  after  a 
time,  discovered  his  retreat,  they  often  made 
urgent  but  vain  entreaties  that  he  would 
return  to  civilized  life.  He  persisted  in  re- 
fusal till  far  advanced  in  years;  and  when 
at  length  persuaded  to  make  a  vfsit  to  his 
kinsmen,  he  found  two  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  their  habits, — first,  he  could 
not  endure  the  taste  of  salt,  the  Indians 
having  always  preserved  their  meat  by  dry- 
ing; and  next, he  utterly  abhorred  falsehood, 
in  all  its  modifications  and  disguises,  as  in- 
dicating a  mean  and  cowardly  disposition; 
and,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
he  answered,  in  a  manner  of  caustic  re- 
proach, that  he  could  not  believe  the  Great 
Spirit  to  be  the  patron  of  a  nation  of  cowards 
and  liars. 

This  little  story  illustrates  the  force  of 
educational  habits,  and  suggests  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  '*  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  in  which  he  should  go;''  but  it  shows 
also,  in  a  strong  light,  the  impressions 
which  the  aggregate  character  of  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  people  makes  upon  un- 
tutored minds,  and  exhibits  to  Christian 
communities  the  necessity  of  "  walking  in 
wisdom  toward  those  who  are  without.  Is 
it  not  true  of  many  a  people  in  the  present 
day,  as  anciently  it  was  of  the  Jews,  that 
"  through  them  the  name  of  God  is  blas- 
phemed among  the  Gentiles  ?" 


jFrftntilg  ^on(t(ons  to  ^atent»^ 


*'  I  am  afraid  I  didn't  bring  him  up 
Bight" 

Such  was  the  heart-rending  exclamation 
of  a  mother,  as  she  sat — for  she  was  unable 
to  stand — ^in  an  agony  of  grief,  by  the 
coffin  of  a  son,  ready  to  be  lowered  into  the 
grave. 

It  was  Sabbath  evening— one  of  the 
loveliest,  sweetest  Sabbath  evenings  of  last 
summer.    The  grave-yard  was  one  of  the 


most  charming  spots  in  the  town  of  H , 

a  town  famed  for  its  charming  scenery.  It 
was  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  comman- 
ding a  fiill  view  of  the  valleys  of  the  H. 
and  W.  rivers.  In  all  the  rich  magnificence 
of  midsummer,  and  in  the  solenm,  heavenly 
stillness  of  a  siunmer  Sabbath  evening, 
were  those  beautiful  valleys  beheld,  stretch- 
ing for  miles  east  and  south,  toward  the 
Green  Mountains.  Painful  was  the  con- 
trast, the  moral  contrast,  between  the  £&ce 
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of  nature,  as  there  b^eld,  and  the  scene 
which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe. 

An  immense  concourse  stood  around  that 
newly  opened  grave,  deeply  sympathizing 
with  the  grief  of  heart-broken  parents, 
come  to  bury  a  son,  and  thrilled  with  horror 
at  the  cause  of  that  son's  death.  He  had 
died  ihe  day  before — ^not  by^  slow  consump- 
tion— ^not  by  a  deadly  epidemic — ^not  by 
the  hand  of  a  ruffian  mmrderer:  oh,  no  I 
for  then  had  the  anguish  of  his  mother's 
heart  been  less  intense.  He  had  died  by 
his  own  hand.  We  stood  by  the  unblest 
grave  of  a  suicide.  It  was  this  fact  that 
fiUed  his  mother's  heart  with  overflowing, 
unmitigated  woe,  and  thrilled  the  commu- 
niW"  with  horror. 

The  bearers  had  taken  up  the  coffin,  to 
let  it  slowly  down  into  the  grave.  The 
mother  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  sunk 
to  Hie  ground,  groaning,  **  Oh,  I  am  afraid 
I  didn't  bring  him  up  right!"  I  stood  at  her 
side,  beheld  her  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
heard  her  cry  of  anguish,  and  would  gladly 
have  ministered  to  her  wounded  spint  but 
could  not,  for  well  I  knew  that  she  had  not 
brought  up  her  son  right.  I  knew  that  she 
had  hitherto  lived  without  Gk>d  and  hope 
in  the  world,  and  had  brought  up  her 
family  without  religion.  I  knew  that  she 
had  seldom  taken  them  to  the  sanctuary — 
had  never  taught  them  to  pray,  nor  prayed 
witii  them — ^had  never  taught  them  to 
hallow  the  Sabbath,  to  fear  Goid,  nor  follow 
the  Saviour.  Consequently,  they  had  grown 
up  without  fixed  reUgious  principles,  with- 
out suj>port  and  solace  in  the  hour  of 
adversity — ^an  hour  which  comes  to  all. 
That  hour  had  come  to  her  beloved  son. 

He  had  but  recentlv  married  a  young, 
gay,  and  beautiful  wife.  For  awhile  they 
seemed  happy  in  each  other.  But  neigh- 
bours saw  a  change  come  over  them. 
Their  tempers  were  found  to  be  unconge- 
niaL  The  demon  of  jealousy  took  posses- 
sion of  the  young  husband's  heart.  This 
burden  became  insupportable — ^insupporta- 
ble, because  he  bore  it  alone,  havmg  no 
Grod  to  cast  it  upon.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
committed  the  dreadful  deed  of  suicide. 

And  when  I  saw  his  poor  motiier's  over- 
whelming grief,  and  heard  her  piercing 
exclamation,  I  knew  she  had  sad  reason 
for  self-reproach.    I  hardly  knew  how  to 


comfort  her.  I  could  only  wish  that  other 
parents  present,  and  witnessing  the  sad 
scene,  and  hearing  her  piercing  cry,  might 
take  warning  from  her  exampfe.  I  wished 
that  Mrs.  A.,  who,  though  a  professor  of 
religion,  penmts  her  young  daughters  to 
dissipate  their  time,  and  to  indulge  in  many 
extravagances,  might  take  warning  £rom 
this  poor  mother's  sorrow  and  self-reproach; 
lest,  standing  some,  perhaps,  not  distant 
day  by  an  impenitent  daughter's  death- 
bed, she  experience  similar  grief,  and  utter 
a  similar  lainentation. 

I  wished,  too,  that  Brother  R  might  lay 
to  heart  that  sad  scene,  and  resolve  here- 
after to  take  his  boys  to  the  sanctuaiy  vritk 
him  every  Sabbath,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  go  he  knows  not  where;  lest  at 
some  future  day,  mourning  over  their  dis- 
grace or  destruction,  he,  too,  shall  bitterly 
lament,  **I  am  afraid  I  didn't  bring  them 
up  right !" 

And  I  thought  of  Deacon  C,  and  wished 
he  had  been  there — Deacon  C,  whose  sons, 
like  Eli's,  make  themselves  vile  by  their 
wicked  ways,  and  *  he  restrains  them  not.' 
I  earnestly  wished  the  deacon  had  been 
there,  to  take  warning,  and  be  saved  the 
sight  which  probably  awaits  him — ^the 
sight  of  sons  ruined  and  lost  for  time  and 
eternity,  and  the  bitter  self-reproach  of  not 
having  *  brought  them  up  right.' 

Oh,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  1  stood  among 
that  horror-stricken  throng,  and  by  the 
side  of  that  grief-stricken  mother,  both  a 
terrible  and  a  profitable  scene  for  parents 
to  behold.  Never  did  I  more  deeply  realize 
the  importance  of  bringing  up  children 
'in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.' 

I  am  permitted  to  conclude  this  sad  nar- 
rative with  the  pleasing  statement,  that 
that  stricken  mother  now  humbly  hopes 
she  has  found  pardon  for  not  bringing  up 
her  son  right,  and  that  she  is  humbly  en- 
deavouring to  walk  with  Ood.  It  is  evident 
however,  to  all  who  see  her,  that  her 
health  and  firame  have  sustained  a  shock 
from  which  she  will  never  recover,  and 
that  ere  long  she  will  go  down  to  the 
grave,  mourning  for  her  jpoor  son,  whom 
she  "didn't  brmg  up  nght." — Mother's 
Magazine, 


-M- 


tlTemptrance  i^tit)ocate. 


Swedish  Laws  with  respect  to 
Intoxication. 

Thb  laws  against  intoxication  are  enforced 
with  great  rigour  in  Sweden.    Whoever  is 


seen  drunk,  is  fined,  for  the  first  ofience, 
three  dollars;  for  the  second,  six;  for  the 
third  and  fourth,  a  still  larger  sum,  and  is 
also  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  elec« 
tions,  and  of  being  appointed  a  representa- 
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tive.  He  is,  besides,  publicly  exposed  in 
the  parish  church  on  the  following  Sunday. 
An  ecclesiastic  who  falls  into  this  offence 
loses  his  benefice;  if  it  is  a  layman  who 
occupies  any  considerable  post,  his  func- 
tions are  suspended,  and  perhaps  he  is  dis- 
missed. Drunkenness  is  never  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  any  crime;  and  whoever  dies 
when  drunk  is  buried  ignominiously,  and 
deprived  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  It 
is  forbidden  to  give  and  more  explicitly  to 
sell,  any  spirituous  liquors  to  students, 
workmen,  servants,  apprentices  and  private 
soldiers.  Whosoever  is  observed  drunk 
in  the  streets,  or  making  a  noise  in  a  tavern 
is  sure  to  be  taken  to  prison  and  detained 
till  sober,  without,  however,  being  on  that 
account  exempted  from  the  fines.  One  half 
of  these  fines  goes  to  the  informers,  (who 
are  generally  police  officers),  the  other  half 
to  Sie  poor.  If  the  delinquent  has  no 
money,  he  is  kept  in  prison  until  some  one 
pays  for  him,  or  until  he  has  worked  out 
his  enlargement  Twice  a  year  these  or- 
dinances are  read  aloud  from  the  pulpit  by 
the  clergy;  and  every  tavern  keeper  is 
bound,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine, 
to  have  a  copy  of  them  hung  up  in  the 
principal  rooms  of  his  house. 

The  Dying  Drunkard. 

Stretch'd  on  a  heap  of  straw — his  bed 

The  dying  drunkard  lies; 

His  Joyless  wife  supports  his  head, 

And  to  console  him  tries: 

His  weeping  children's  love  would  ease 

His  spirit— -but  in  vain : — 

Their  ill-paid  love  destroys  his  peace; 

He'll  never  smile  again. 

His  boon  companions — ^where  are  they 
Who  shared  his  heart  and  bowl, 
Tet  come  not  nigh,  to  charm  away 
The  horrors  from  his  soul? 
What  have  eay  friends  to  do  with  those 
Who  press  the  couch  of  pain  ? 
And  He  is  rack'd  with  mortal  throes^ 
He'll  never  apeak  again. 

EVENING  TALK. 

Speculation  in  Trade. 

"Be  not  slothful  in  business"  is  a  divine 
command.  Industry  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life  is  far  from  being  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  exceedingly  different  with  a  per- 
verted species  of  what  is  called  mercantile 
speculation.  To  hear  some  mercantile 
speculators  talk,  a  person  who  did  not  know 
better,  would  suppose  tliat  they  were  to 
live  longer  than  other  men,  that  money  is 
more  valuable  than  salvation,  and  that  a 
lease  may  at  any  time  be  taken  out  for 


months  or  years  to  ait  risk-free  against  all 
the  accidents  which  affect  h£e  and  health. 
The  Holy  Spirit  faithfully  describes  and 
affectin^ly  reproves  them,  in  these  most 
appropriate  words :  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that 
say,  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  wUl  go  into 
such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and 
buy  and  sell  and  ^et  gain,"  &c. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  this  passage, 
Dr.  Clarke  transcribes  a  story  told  by  tne 
celebrated  Persian  poet  Saady.  "  I  knew," 
says  the  poet,  "  a  merchant  who  used  to 
travel  with  a  hundred  camels  laden  with 
merchandise,  and  who  had  forty  slaves  in 
his  employ.  This  person  took  me  one  day 
to  his  warehouse,  and  entertained  me  a 
long  time  with  conversation  good  for  no- 
thing. *  I  have,'  says  he,  *  such  a  partner 
in  Turquestan,  such  and  such  a  property 
in  India,  a  bond  for  so  much  cash  in  such  a 
province,  a  security  for  such  another  sum.' 
Then,  changing  the  subject,  he  said,  *I 
purpose  to  ^o  and  settle  at  Alexandia,  be- 
cause the  air  of  that  city  is  salubrious.* 
Correcting  himself,  he  said,  *  No,  I  will  not 
go  to  Alexandia,  the  African  sea  (the  Me- 
diterranean) is  too  dangerous ;  but  I  will 
make  another  voyage,  and  after  that  I  will 
retire  into  some  quiet  comer  of  the  world, 
and  give  up  a  mercantile  life.'  I  asked 
him  what  voyage  he  intended  to  make. 
He  answered,  'I  intend  to  take  brimstone 
to  Persia  and  China,  where  I  am  informed 
it  brings  a  good  price ;  from  China  I  shall 
take  porcelain  to  Greece;  from  Greece  I 
shall  take  gold  tissue  to  India ;  from  India 
I  shall  carry  steel  to  Haleb  (Aleppo);  from 
Haleb  I  shall  carry  glass  to  Yemen  (Arabia 
Felix);  and  from  Yemen  I  shall  carry 
printed  goods  to  Persia.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, I  shall  bid  farewell  to  the  mer- 
cantile life,  which  requires  so  many  trouble- 
some journeys,  and  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  a  shop.'  " 

How  different  was  the  spirit  of  this  mer- 
chant from  the  humble,  contented  hope  of 
a  sincere  Christian !  Yet  thousands  of  our 
own  jpopulation,  from  the  poorest  dealers  to 
the  nchest  capitalists,  so  exactly  resemble 
him,  that,  in  his  picture,  they  may  see  their 
own  likeness.  Can  they,  then,  sincerely 
call  themselves  believers  in  Providence, 
and  lovers  of  heavenly  good  ?  Let  persons 
who  make  extraordinary  exertions  to  obtain 
wealth,  think  of  these  words :  •*  Covetous- 
ness  is  idoJatiy."  Happy  are  they  who 
seek  chiefly  the  wealth  of  a  new  heart 
and  the  smiles  of  God,— the  gift  of  Imma- 
nuel's  love,  making  them  "rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  V* 

Printed  by  John  Kbxnest,  at  his  Printing,  Office.  35. 
Porttnan  Place,  Maida  Hill,  in  the  Coanty  of  Middlesex. 
London.— November,  1850. 
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SELF-SXAHINAXIOir  ON  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAR 

BT    REV.    J.    A.    JAMES. 

One  use  we  should  make  of  the  end  of  our  years,  is  to  consider  them  as  resting 
places  on  the  hill  of  life,  or  stages  in  its  journey,  where  we  should  pause,  turn 
round,  take  out  our  map,  and  inquire  whether  we  are  in  the  right  road,  and  what 
progress  we  are  making.  Self-examination  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  us  hoth  hy 
reason  and  Scripture.  Observe  with  what  vehemence  the  Apostle  enforces  it. 
•*  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith,  prove  your  own  selves :  know 
ye  not  your  own  selves,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be  reprobates." 
2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  This,  recollect,  was  addressed  to  professing  Christians,  and  is 
an  exercise  in  which  all  true  believeis  have  ever  practised  themselves.  No  one 
can  be  really  in  earnest  about  the  .lalvation  of  his  soul,  who  never  looks  with 
solicitude  into  his  spiritual  state. 

If  we  examine  ourselves,  it  must  be  by  some  rule,  and  the  only  one  of  any 
authority  iu  this  case  is  the  word  of  God.  The  holy  scriptures  are  the  only 
touch-stone  which  God  will  acknowledge.  These  are  the  balances  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  legal  standard  in  the  assay  office  of  heaven  ;  all  that  will  not  stand 
this  test  must  be  thrown  aside,  as  reprobate  silver.  To  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony, then,  must  be  our  appeal.  Our  faith  must  be  tested  by  the  gospel ;  our 
practice  by  the  law ;  and  our  spirit  and  temper  by  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  model,  the  pattern,  the  measure  by  which  all  his  followers  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, for  both  law  and  gospel  are  embodied  in  him. 

I  will  now  lay  down  s6me  rules  and  considerations  and  cautions  by  which  this 
important  business  must  be  carried  on. 

1.  Do  not  examine  yourselves  only  by  your  own  notion  of  what  a  Christian 
is  and  should  be,  and  be  satisfied  if  you  come  up  to  that,  because  that  notion 
may  itself  be  wrong.  Many  frame  to  themselves  an  exceedingly  inaccurate  idea 
of  what  is  included  in  religion ;  and  yet  if  they  possess  this  are  quite  contented. 
This  is  what  the  Apostle  calls,  "  comparing  themselves  with  themselves,"  and 
has  led  in  innumerable  cases  to  self-delusion  and  self-destruction.  Before  you 
are  satisfied,  then,  with  the  conclusion  that  you  answer  to  your  own  idea  of  a 
Christian,  take  good  care  to  examine  by  the  bible  whether  that  idea  itself  be  a 
scriptural  one. 

2.  Do  not  examine  yourselves  merely  by  the  creeds  and  catechisms,  the 
formularies,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  any  particular  church ;  or  by  the  senti- 
ments, opinions,  and  criteria  of  any  individual  uninspired  writer ;  nor  be  satisfied 
if  you  imagine  you  come  up  to  these  standards.  Such  tests  need  themselves  to 
be  tried,  for  they  are  all  fallible.  The  bible,  the  bible  alone,  is  the  religion 
fo  Christians.  Uninspired  works  may  be  used  with  advantage,  as  helps,  but  not 
as  infallible  standards. 

3.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  good  opinion  of  others  upon  your  state. 
Some  persons  are  too  prone  to  get  rid  of  their  fears  and  take  refuge  in  the 
favourable  estimate  formed  of  their  piety  by  those  who  rank  high  in  their  view 
for  judgment  and  experience.  It  is  more  safe,  in  some  cases,  to  regard  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  us.  Your  friends  cannot  see 
your  heart.  Their  kindness  to  you  and  afiection  for  you,  may  lead  them  to  form 
the  best  opinion  they  can,  and  their  love  to  you  may  make  them  blind  to  defects 
which  are  incompatible  with  sincere  piety,  or  at  any  rate,  with  that  which  is 
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eminent.  Besides,  their  own  religion  may  be  so  defective  and  inconsistent,  as 
to  give  easy  credence,  for  their  own  sakes  to  the  reality  of  yours.  Do  not  he 
flattered  into  self-deception.  Let  not  their  ignorant  and  injudicious  adulation 
stand  between  you  and  the  bible ;  it  is  what  this  says,  and  not  what  your  friends 
say  that  must  determine  your  state. 

4.  Do  not  consider  that  a]l  is  right  because  you  are  admitted  to  moBBbordiip 
upon  the  examination  of  a  minister,  or  even  that  of  a  church  in  addition,  and 
condude  that  your  Christianity  is  sincere  becapse  your  profession  has  been 
admitted  to  be  credible.  There  is  a  path  leading  from  the  sacramental  table, 
trodden  by  thousands,  to  the  bottomless  pit! 

5.  Beware  of  judging  of  yourselves,  by  partial  and  detached  views  of  your 
conduct.  To  this  we  are  extremely  prone.  Ever  ready  to  depart  from  univer- 
sal regard  to  the  ways  of  God,  we  are  disposed  to  rest  on  some  one  action  or 
set  of  actions,  as  an  evidence  that  all  is  well  with  us,  and  flatter  ourselves  on 
this  ground  that,  that  we  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  It  is  conceivable  that 
many  may  be  prone  from  taste,  situation,  interest,  or  other  circumstances  to 
some  one  branch  of  Christian  duty,  who  are  lamentably  remiss  in  others,  the 
obligations  of  which  though  equally  strong  and  plain,  are  unfelt  and  resisted. 
Self-examination  must  embrace  the  whole  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  whole  of  our 
character.  We  must  examine  whether  we  possess  that  love  to  God  and  holiness 
which  is  the  principle  of  all  light  obedience,  and  which  if  it  be  possessed,  makes 
ns  willing  and  anxious  to  do  the  whole  will  of  God. 

6.  Do  not  in  default  of  present  evidence,  go  back  to  past  experience,  and 
coupling  this  with  perverted  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  conclude  that  you  are  Christians,  although  there  be  no  satisfactory  ex- 
isting proofs  of  faith  and  godliness.  When  the  conclusion  is  drawn  from  past, 
instead  of  present  evidence,  and  the  awakened  conscience  is  hushed  again  to 
slumber  by  the  opiate  of  such  a  sentiment  as  that,  once  a  child  of  God,  a  child 
of  God  for  ever,  the  delusion  is  awful,  and  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be 
dreadful  and  eternal. 

7.  Do  not  take  up  the  business  of  self-examination  in  order  to  quiet  a 
conscience,  feeling  the  burden  of  its  guilt,  and  to  free  the  soul  from  painful 
apprehensions  of  the  wrath  of  God.  If  you  have  not  known  the  gospel  scheme 
of  salvation  by  grace,  and  justification  by  faith ;  or  having  known  it,  have  fallen 
into  sin,  and  thus  lost  the  peace  and  comfort  of  your  mind,  your  duty,  and  the 
way  to  quietness  and  assurance,  is  not  to  set  about  looking  into  your  heart,  and 
back  upon  your  past  conduct,  to  find  out  evidences  of  a  state  of  grace ;  nor  to 
seek  the  judgment  of  others,  who  in  ignorance  or  in  kindness,  may  endeavour 
to  lull  your  solicitude  and  flatter  you  into  a  good  opinion  of  your  state,  by  re- 
minding you  of  former  zeal,  and  telling  you  that  God  often  in  sovereignty  with- 
draws from  his  people  because  they  cannot  bear  uninterrupted  comfort ; — ^but 
instead  of  this,  to  apply  at  once  by  faith  to  the  blood  of  Christ  that  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  You  are  to  be  directed  to  the  cross,  and  to  be  required  to  believe 
the  testimony  that  Christ  will  cast  out  none  that  come  unto  him  If  this  does 
not  relieve  you,  God  has  provided  no  other  ground  of  comfort,  and  you  ought  to 
beware  of  seeking  any  other  either  from  yourselves  or  from  your  friends.  Self- 
examination  is  never  to  be  put  in  place  of  the  exercise  of  faith ;  nor  is  it  inten- 
ded or  calculated  to  give  relief  to  the  burdened  sinner,  or  to  restore  the  comfort 
of  a  trembling  backslider.  A  person  in  either  of  these  states  of  mind,  may  gaiii 
a  short  and  fitful  repose  from  the  supposition  that  self-scrutiny  has  disclosed 
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sometliing  in  their  favour,  but  it  is  delusive,  and  will  be  likely  to  be  a  transient 
quietude,  and  like  that  produced  by  opiates  for  the  body,  it  will  soon  pass  off, 
and  leave  the  spirit  more  restless  and  wretched  than  ever. 

8.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  conclusion  that  rests  upon  the  lowest  possible 
degree  of  evidence  in  your  favour.  Our  faith  is  susceptible  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  and  its  fruits  may  be  brought  forth  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
It  is  a  fearful  problem  for  any  man  to  attempt  to  solve,  to  try  with  how  little 
religion  he  may  be  a  real  Christian,  and  go  to  heaven.  Do  not  compose  your- 
selves to  sleep  with  the  idea,  that  though  you  are  not  so  eminent  as  some  others, 
and  even  have  many  glaring  defects  and  inconsistencies,  you  are  right  in  the 
main.  It  may  be  so  ;  for  weak  faith,  is  sincere  faith ;  and  little  grace,  real 
grace ;  but  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  determine,  when  faith  is  so  weak,  and 
grace  is  so  feeble,  that  they  exist  at  all !  Christ  hath  said  "  Herein  is  my 
Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much  fruit.  So  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  John 
XV.  8.  If  then  the  test  of  discipleship  be  much  fruit,  it  is  unsafe  to  rest  our 
conclusion  upon  a  little.  The  more  we  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ, 
and  the  more  we  have  of  the  mind  that  was  in  him,  the  more  decisive  is  the 
evidence  that  we  are  in  the  faith.  0  who  that  is  in  any  degree  alive  to  the 
importance  of  salvation,  and  to  the  blessedness  of  an  assured  hope  of  it,  will  be 
content  with  those  low  degrees  of  evidence,  which  leave  their  possessors  ever 
fluctuating  between  hope  and  fear. 

9.  Enter  upon  the  work  of  examination  with  the  double  purpose  of  increasing 
both  your  joy,  and  your  holiness.  Beligious  comfort,  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
is  of  immense  consequence,  not  only  to  your  happiness,  but  your  safety.  **  The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.**  Neh.  viii.  10.  "  The  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding  keepeth  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Phil  .iv.  7.  Religious  joy  makes  duty  cheerful,  trials  light,  temptations  power- 
less, and  worldly  amusements  insipid.  It  is  of  importance  therefore  to  increase 
it ;  and  the  self-examination  of  real  Christians,  by  revealing  the  evidence  of 
their  sincere  belief,  produces  this  increase  of  the  joy  of  faith.  But  where  this 
end  is  not  answered,  and  disclosures  are  made,  calculated  to  produce  an  opposite 
effect,  holiness  may  be  promoted ;  for  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  improve- 
ment is  one  great  end  of  self-scrutiny.  He  that  examines  the  state  of  his  heart 
and  life  at  the  conclusion  of  one  year,  ought  to  do  it  with  a  view  to  correct  what 
is  wrong,  and  supply  what  is  wanting  during  the  next. 

10.  No  one  should  be  satisfied  with  his  own  self-inspection,  but  by  earnest 
and  believing  prayer,  should  entreat  of  God  to  search  him  also,  and  to  make 
known  to  him  his  real  condition.  That  man  knows  not  the  deceitfulness  of  his 
heart,  nor  is  he  duly  impressed  with  the  danger  and  consequences  of  self-decep- 
tion, who  does  not  occasionally  with  intense  solicitude,  present  the  prayer  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  Search  me  0  God,  and  know  my  heart;  try  me  and  know  my 
thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting."  Psalm  cxxxix.  23,  24. 

Ask  then  afresh,  and  with  deep  solemnity  at  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
the  momentous  question,  "  Am  I  a  sincere  Christian,  or  only  a  professor  ?" 
Set  apart  an  additional  hour  to  enquire  tnto  this  great  subject.  0  what  are  all 
other  questions  compared  with  this,  but  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  ?  By 
all  the  value  you  bear  for  your  soul  or  your  souFs  salvation,  I  entreat  you  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  take  up  this  matter,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord 
in  prayer. 
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The  TTsefdl  Chiistiaa  Happy. 

To  constitute  the  happy  Christian,  two  departments  of  labour  mnst  be  occupied. 
The  one  respects  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  embraces  the  exer- 
cises of  the  closet,  such  as  prayer,  self-examination,  and  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures. These  are  of  primary  importance  ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  ex- 
pect pious  joy  where  they  are  neglected  or  discharged  in  a  superficial  manner. 
But  scarcely  less  important — especially  in  forming  the  character  of  the  happy 
Christian — is  the  department  of  labour  which  respects  the  good  of  others ; 
which  aims  to  carry  out  our  influence  upon  all  whom  it  is  possible  to  reach  and 
to  bless.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  not  evinced,  nor  its  joys  experienced, 
without  a  faithful  occupation  of  onr  talents,  and  a  conformity,  by  self-denying 
labours,  to  Him  *  who  went* about  doing  good.'  'To  do  good  unto  all  men  ag 
we  have  opportunity,*  is  the  grand  rule ;  estimating  the  pressure  of  the  obliga- 
tion according  to  the  nature  of  the  good,  and  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  be- 
stow it.  Now  the  Christian,  who  is  faithful  in  one  department,  will  be  very 
likely  to  be  faithful  in  the  other.  He  who  lives  near  the  private  altar,  and 
gathers  there  his  motives,  and  feeds  there  his  zeal,  will  be  ready  to  embrace 
every  opening  to  be  useful  which  the  providence  of  God  shall  disclose.  He 
wOl  not  be  *  standing  all  the  day  idle,'  and  crying,  with  folded  hands,  '  No  man 
hath  hired  me.' 

It  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  before  his  church  in  our  day  facilities  for 
doing  good,  and  for  extending  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  more  nu- 
merous and  in  greater  variety  than  perhaps  were  ever  known  before.  There  is 
hence  no  apology  for  indolence  or  inactivity.  Not  one  in  the  spiritual  commu- 
nity can  say,  "  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do."  The  work  is  graduated  to  the 
ability  of  every  saint, — not  excepting  the  most  indigent.  Each  may,  if  he 
think  proper,  select  that  department  of  benevolence  which  is  best-suited  to  his 
circumstances.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  no  pious  person  can  be 
happy  if  he  withhold  good  from  him  that  needeth,  when  God  has  put  it  in  his 
power  to  do  this  good ;  for  "  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin.' 

This  union  is  indispensable,  we  maintain,  to  a  full  and  scriptural  develope- 
ment  of  true  piety.  Without  it  we  cannot  fulfil  the  commands  of  God,  nor 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Redeemer.  '  To  do  good  and  to  communicate, 
forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.'  It  is  a  settled  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  that  no  Christian  can  be  happy  who  is  not  useful ;  indeed  it 
would  admit  of  a  question,  whether  any  soul  can  be  the  subject  of  renewing 
grace,  who  is  not,  in  some  way,  engaged  in  direct  acts  of  benevolence.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  many  professors  seem  to  find  some  apology  for  inaction 
in  all  that  respects  self-denying  efforts  to  extend  the  infiuence  of  piety. 

The  facilities  for  putting  forth  this  influence  have  been  alluded  to,  and  ought 
to  be  well-considered,  by  all  who  have  enlisted  *  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.* 
It  is  needless  to  enumerate  them,  since  they  are  familiar  to  all.  They  come  to 
onr  very  doors,  and  tender  themselves  to  our  acceptance.  We  can  do  good  by 
our  money, — ^by  our  labour, — by  our  conversation, — and  by  our  prayers.  We 
can  do  good  in  the  family, — in  the  neighbourhood, — in  the  church, — and 
throughout  the  world.  Nunerous  channels  are  opened  in  the  providence  of 
God  through  which  we  can  carry  out  Christian  influence,  not  only  over  our 
own  land,  but  to  the  most  distant  and  degraded  spot  on  earth.  Our  charities 
can  take  wing,  and  light  upon  the  very  place  where  we  think  them  most  needed. 
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AVe  may  find  the  objects  of  our  benevolent  regard  already  arranged  and  classi- 
fied :  so  tbat  we  have  only  to  select  where,  and  upon  whom,  that  benevolence 
sfa^l  fiow,  and  the  work  may  commence.  With  such  opportunities  of  influence, 
it  is  clear  that  none  but  he  who  avails  himself  of  some  of  them,  and  endeavours 
to  acquire  and  sustain  the  character  of  a  faithful  servant,  can  be  a  happy  Chris- 
tian. God  has  done  all  this,  to  invite  us  to  become  co-workers  with  Himself  in 
accomplishing  the  grand  designs  of  his  mercy.  If  we  hold  back, — or  if  we 
leave  the  work  to  others,  whilst,  under  the  influence  of  some  futile  apology,  we 
seek  the  things  of  earth, — it  is  a  very  dark  sign  against  us  ;  and  we  may  well 
tremble  under  the  apprehension  of  being  addressed  at  last  as  *  wicked  and  sloth- 
ful servants.' 

On  this  subject,  however,  there  is  room  for  many  modifications  of  personal 
duty  and  responsibility.  Christians  are  placed  in  very  different  circumstances 
as  to  their  means  of  usefulness,  and  their  opportunities  for  doing  good.  All 
these  circumstances  the  eye  of  Heaven  notices  and  considers.  Some  are  poor ; 
and  their  responsibilities  are  modified  by  their  lowly  condition.  In  them  we 
look  for  the  virtues  of  industry,  frugality, and  temperance ;  but  cannot  expect 
them  to  give  their  time  or  their  money — except  as  they  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  contribute  their  mite,  which  it  undoubtedly  is  even  to  the  poorest.  But  such 
can  pray ;  can  meekly  reprove  vice ;  can  let  the  light  of  their  example — ^not 
the  less  attractive  for  their  poverty — shine  upon  their  ungodly  neighbours. 

Some  are  mothers — deeply  responsible  and  highly  useful  condition — with 
young  immortals  cast  upon  their  care,  whose  morsd  training  no  circumstances, 
save  those  of  dire  necessity,  should  tempt  them  to  neglect.  There  is  no  pro- 
vince on  earth  more  important  than  this.  We  will  excuse  the  Christian  mother 
— under  the  pressure  of  maternal  responsibility — from  many  if  not  all  the 
conspicuous  charities  of  the  day.  If  she  is,  under  God,  moulding  the  charac- 
ter of  her  offspring,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  life's  duties,  and  for  Heaven's 
eternal  joys,  we  will  say  to  her :  "  Go  on,  and  God  be  with  you ;  and  although 
some  may  stand  forth  more  in  the  sun-light  of  observation,  whilst  you  are  la- 
bouring in  the  shade,  the  end  will  prove  that  your  vocation  was  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  theirs." 

The  invalid  and  the  aged  are  exempted,  by  the  providence  of  God,  from  some 
labours ;  but  are  under  obligation  to  perform  others,  of  which  even  their  cir- 
cumstances may  admit.  The  great  and  all-important  point  is,  to  have  the  spirit 
of  doing  good, — an  eye  that  watches  for  opportunities,  and  a  hand  ready  to 
seize  on  them  as  they  are  unfolded.  With  this  spirit  in  exercise,  no  Christian 
will  be  at  a  loss  for  occasions  to  let  his  light  shine,  nor  for  subjects  on  which 
to  expend  benevolent  action. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  a  division  of  labour  ;  but  we  do  object  to  the  method 
pursued  by  some  Christians,  of  selecting  a  favourite  department  of  benevolence, 
and  aiming  to  carry  it  forward  under  the  idea  of  its  paramount  claims.  Such 
a  course  can  seldom  be  pursued  without  prejudice  to  some  other  good  cause ; 
and  if  others,  who  prefer  a  different  department,  adopt  the  same  course,  the 
whole  subject  of  public  charities  is  placed  before  the  world  in  a  prejudice  light. 

Without  then,  assigning  to  a  Christian  the  peculiar  field  which  he  shall  cul- 
tivate, we  would  simply  urge  him  to  be  useful  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
God  has  placed  him  ;  to  shrink  from  no  labour  which  providence  seems  to  im- 
pose, not  to  antiscipate  happiness  except  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  all  his 
duties.  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might ;  for 
there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest !' 
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The  Consiimptive  Famfly. 

How  affecting  are  the  contrasts  which  onr 
many-colour^  life  presents  to  as  I  He  has 
not  been  long  in  the  world  who  has  failed 
to  perceive  that  the  picture  has  two  sides,  a 
brieht  one  and  a  dark  one,  and  that  it  is  with 
all  hmnan  existence  as  with  the  doad  that 
interrened  between  the  E^^tians  and  the 
Israelites — one  view  is  radiant  with  light 
and  beauty,  whilst  the  other  is  shrouded  in 
disaster  and  woe.  And  yet  this  is  a  truth 
which  only  experience  teaches :  it  is  not 
ebyious  at  a  first  glance;  youth  and  joy 
will  not  believe  it;  a  superficial  surrey 
looks  only  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun- 
shine, and  takes  no  notice  of  the  clouds 
that  are  ranged  in  thick  masses  on  the 
horizon  as  if  mustering  for  the  batUe.  It 
is  but  variety  of  happiness  that  meets  the 
eye  of  the  boVt  as  it  revels  in  de%ht  among 
the  opening  beauties  of  the  glad  universe; 
and  even  with  the  man,  it  is  mirth  and 
pleasure  alone  that  are  obtrusive, — ^that 
occur  to  him  in  his  walks,  and  ma^e  the 
hiUs  and  valleys  ring  with  their  joyous 
music.  When  we  go  out  into  the  world,  it 
is  not  suffering  and  sorrow  that  force  them- 
selves upon  our  notice:  the^  are  things  that 
shun  the  crowd;  misery,  like  the  stricken 
deer,  leaves  the  herd,  and  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  till  it  reach  some  far 
retreat  wherein  to  lay  itself  down  and  die. 
If  we  would  speak  of  grief  or  pain,  we  have 
to  think  of  the  lazar-house,  the  asylum,  or 
the  dungeon, — of  the  sequestered  room 
where  no  stranger  enters,  but  where  pale 
and  watchful  fhends  whisper  tremblingly 
their  hopes  and  fears;  or  we  must  dive 
among  the  sad  remembrances  of  our  own 
bosoms  and  we  shall  find  them  there,  inter- 
twined with  **  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for 
tears." 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  crowded 
upon  my  mind  as  I  took  a  narrow  by-path 
from  our  village  that  leads  to  a  cottage  in 
the  moors  a  lew  miles  distant.  It  was  a 
holiday  in  the  village:  the  great  proprietor 
of  the  place  was  rejoicing  for  the  return  of 
his  son  and  heir,  auer  many  yeturs  absence 
from  his  home;  and,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  his  liberality  was  profusely 
dispensed  among  the  villagers  and  the 
surrounding  peasantry.  The  joy  was 
.uniyersal:  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
happy  faces  and  gay  dresses  and  joyous 
sports;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 


the  sounds  of  rustic  music,  or  the  cheers  of 
applause,  or  the  bursts  of  irrepressible  glee. 
Far  other  was  the  scene  to  which  I  was 
travelling,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of 
mourning:  my  heart  was  with  its  afflicted 
inmates;  and  the  noise  of  mirth  jarred 
upon  my  ear  like  a  discord.  It  was  a 
bright  day  in  June,  and  the  earth  and  sky 
were  clothed  in  beauty.  I  could  have  borne 
with  their  silent  happiness — ^I  even  felt  it 
soothing;  they  had  **no  voice  nor  sound;" 
the  stiU  sultriness  had  in  it  something 
favourable  to  sad  musings,  and  the  hum  of 
the  forest  bee  was  akin  to  melancholy.  But 
ever  and  anon  as  the  rude  noise  of  boiste- 
rous mirth  was  borne  along  on  the  breeze 
benind  me,  I  felt  as  if  this  world  were  an 
ill-tuned  instrument,  over  which  the  master 
had  lost  control,  among  the  strings  of  whidi 
there  was  no  symphony,  and  in  the  music, 
no  unison,  no  harmony.  **  And  it  is  an  ill- 
tuned  instrument,"  said  I,  as  that  thought 
rose  upon  my  mind ;  **and  many  of  the 
chords  are  broken,  and  the  music  is  sadly 
marred;  but  he  who  made  it  has  not  aban- 
doned it,  and  his  fingers  shall  yet  refit  it; 
and  this  shattered  harp,  so  wildly  and  wo- 
fhlly  discordant  now,  shall  yet  send  forth 
hallelujahs  of  sweetest  melody,  like  the 
hiurps  of  heaven." 

The  sun  was  sinking  towards  the  horizon, 
as  I  approached  the  lonely  dwelling-place  of 
poverty  and  suffering.  Here  all  was  stilL 
The  little  garden  before  the  door,  once  so 
tastefolly  arranged  by  her  fingers,  was 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  choked  vrith 
rubbish ;  the  small  flower-pot  that  had  been 
her  peculiar  care  had  not  escaped  the  gene- 
ral destruction ;  and  no  flower  was  to  be 
seen  but  one  unblown  and  yet  fading  rose, 
that  struck  me  as  a  sad  emblem  of  its  mis- 
tress, who,  like  it,  had  been  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  cruel  canker,  and,  luce  it,  was 
fast  sinking  to  decay.  Her  mother  saw  me 
approaching,  and  opened  the  door  to  me 
without  speaking, — ^for  her  heart  was  fulL 
She  led  me  to  the  bedside  of  her  dying  girL 
The  invalid's  fSather,  whose  hair  was  grey, 
but  not  vrith  years,  was  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow with  a  larg^  Bible  before  him,  but  his 
hand  was  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  eye 
was  not  upon  the  book;  and  it  was  plain 
that  there  was  a  mighty  struggle  going  on 
in  his  heart  between  the  strength  of  human 
agony  and  the  power  of  divine  consolation. 
He  saw  me  not,  and  I  sought  not  to  inter- 
rupt his  thoughts.   Margaret  was  sitting  ip 
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her  bed  propped  up  by  pillows;  and  oh  I 
sad,  sad  was  tne  change  which  mortal  dis- 
ease had  wrought  upon  that  face,  which  but 
a  few  months  ago  had  shone  with  the  beauty 
of  health  and  innocence,  and  had  brightened 
the  pew  of  the  poor  man  as  he  sat  in  the 
house  of  Gk>d,  and  called  up  in  his  heart,  as 
he  looked  at  her,  all  the  yearnings  of  a  fa- 
therms  pride. 

Though  bom  in  the  house  of  poverty, 
Margaret  was  **  beautiful  oxceedmgly'' — 
too  teautifnl;  she  was  delicate,  though  bom 
to  toil  To  use  one  of  the  saddest  of  all 
human  phrases,  it  was  a  **  consumptive 
fiunily.**  And  oh!  what  do  not  these  words 
suggest! — ^the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  torn  one  after  another  from  the  con- 
vulsive en^race  of  agonised  parents,  just 
at  Uie  time  when  they  become  most  inter- 
esting, when  their  beloved  forms  are  twined 
around  your  heart-strings !  Such  had  been 
the  &te  of  this  poor  family.  They  had  lost 
their  eldest  daughter  about  a  year  ago. 
Mtfgaret,  their  second,  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  was  dying  before  their  eyes;  and 
their  only  remaining  child,  a  boy  about 
twelve,  had  lately  heen  seized  with  that 
cough,  the  sad  sound  of  which  makes  the 
micbight  couch  of  many  a  mother  sleepless. 
But  there  was  that  about  them,  young  and 
old,  which  converted  the  bitter  waters  of 
this  Marah  into  sweetness.  Margaret  was 
beautifbl,  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  holiness 
that  was  her  greatest  charm;  and  the  par- 
ents, while  their  hearts  were  breaking,  had 
learned  to  bow  beneath  the  mighty  hand  of 
God. 

**  Margaret,"  would  you  like  the  minister 
to  pray?"  said  her  momer.  •*  Oh  yes,**  she 
said;  and  we  all  knelt  around  her  bedside, 
—the  father,  as  if  mechanically,  for  he  did 
not  raise  his  eyes,  and  his  hand  still  pressed 
the  grey  hairs  upon  his  forehead.  I  then 
prayed  to  Him  who  hears  when  the  ravens 
and  the  young  lions  cry  unto  him,  and  who 
will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of^ 
those  whom  he  has  formed  in  his  own 
image;  then  rising  from  our  knees,  I  asked 
the  dying  girl  if  she  had  heard,  and  if  she 
could  rest  with  confidence,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  on  him  who  died  for  her.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  conversation  that  ensued. 
Engaged,  as  I  had  been  for  many  years,  in 
proclaiming  the  truths  of  the  salvation  to 
others,  1  felt  ashamed  in  the  presence  of 
that  simple  child  as  she  talked,  in  feeble 


voice  but  glowing  terms,  of  the  mysteries 
of  redeemmg  love,  of  Christ  her  Saviour, 
of  Qod  her  Father  reconciled  through  him, 
and  (»f  the  glorious  place  and  the  glorious 
company  she  was  gomg  to.  Before  depart- 
ing, she  requested  me  to  sing  the  twenty-  - 
third  psalm.  I  accordingly  read  that  beau- 
tiful hymn,  and,  at  her  desire,  likewise  sung 
it  to  one  ik  those  simple,  plaintive  strains, 
which,  in  adi^tion  to  thenr  own  touching 
sweetness,  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
voices  of  our  own  martyrs.  Every  one  in 
the  room  joined  in  the  sacred  melody,— 
Margaret  too,  and  her  little  brother,  who 
was  sitting  by  her  bedside  with  her  long 
thin  fingers  in  his  little  hand.  And,  oh!  it 
was  affecting  to  hear  God  thus  sweetly 
praised  by  the  dying  tongue, — to  hear  his 
praise  penected  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes. 
Every  voice  was  steady  till  we  came  to  the 
verse  beginning,  **Yea.  though  I  walk  in 
death*s  daric  vale;**  and  then  there  was  a 
faltering,  and  the  mother's  voice  quivered, 
and  the  father  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed  outrieht  I  felt  myself  as  if  I  was 
choking,  and  I  could  not  utter  a  note;  but 
then,  when  our  voices  were  silent  and 
hushed,  did  Margaret's  become  firmer  and 
clearer,  and  her  Targe  blue  eye  grew  unna- 
turally bright  as  she  and  her  little  brother, 
with  their  two  sweet  voices,  continued  the 
strain.  I  tried  to  join  them,  and  thus  we 
sung  till  we  had  concluded  the  psalm.  Oh! 
it  is  sweet  to  hear  the  praises  of  God 
wherever  they  are  sung, — ^whether  they  are 
echoed  through  the  halls  of  affluence  and 

frandeur,  where  the  great  man  prostrates 
is  greatness  before  the  Almighty, — or 
whether  they  ascend  from  the  temple  of 
God,  in  the  happy  voices  of  adoring  wor- 
shippers In  all  these  cases,  it  is  "a  lovely 
thing;**  but  there  is  a  scene  where  the 
voice  of  psalms  is  more  melodious  still, 
more  touoning,  more  truly  sublime,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  more  gratieful  to  the 
ear  of  God  himself, — and  that  is  when  the 
voice  arises  from  the  squalid  hovels  of  the 
poor  and  wretched,  or  when  it  ascends  fee-'* 
bly  to  heaven  from  the  lip  which  mortal 
sickness  has  made  pale,  or  above  all,  when 
it  is  checked  in  its  aspirations  only  by  the 
grasp  of  death.  So  felt  I  as  I  listened  to  the 
small  silvery  tones  of  that  voice  which  is 
now  hushed  in  the  grave,  or  rather  which 
is  now  sing^g  a  higher  strain  in  a  better 
world. 


Time  and  Eternity. 

Alas!   how  short-sighted  is  man!    How 
blind  to  points  of  the  first  importance! 


CIr  €(isktU 


How  eagerly  are  all  his  thoughts,  his  hopes, 
and  fears,  engaged  in  forming  plans,  and 
contriving  schemes  for  the  enjoyment  of 
to-morrow,  or  of  the  next  year,  or  of  the 
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next  fifty  yean !  It  matters  not  which  we 
take — they  are  all  expressions  of  the  same 
meaning;  they  are  all  equally  as  a  moment 
of  time  with  respect  to  etermty.  But,  alas! 
what  folly  is  it  that,  with  such  care  about 
the  body  which  is  dying,  the  world  which 
is  perishing  before  ou^  eyes,  time  which  is 
perpetually  disappearing,  we  should  so  lit- 
tle care  arout  that  eternal  state  in  which 
we  are  to  live  for  ever,  when  this  dream  is 
over!  When  we  shall  haye  existed  ten 
thousand  years  in  another  world,  where 
will  be  all  the  cares,  and  fears,  and  enioy- 
ments  of  this?  In  what  light  then  shall  we 
look  upon  the  things  which  now  transport 
us  with  joy,  or  overwhelm  us  with  gnef? 
What  tri^  will  they  all  appear!  And 
now  they  appear  oomparatiTely  trifles  to 
the  mind  which  duly  contemplates  and 
r^Jizes  eternity.  Eternity!  Awful  word; 
at  the  sound  of  which  we  awake  as  out  of 
sleep!  Eternity!  Before  its  yiew,  how  do 
the  councils  of  princes,  the  plots  of  ambi- 
tion, the  revolutions  of  states,  and  the  fates 
of  empires,  shrink  into  nothing!  Ye  im- 
mortal souls,  whom  I  address  upon  the  most 
important  subject,  ponder,  I  pray  you,  upon 
that  eternal  state  to  which  you  are  swiftly 
carried  by  the  flood  of  time!  You  see  your 
fellow-creatures  around  you  dying;  you 
take  a  hasty  elance  at  the  shifting  scenes 
around  you,  the  harmony  and  end  of  which 
you  see  not;  you  ask,  Why  was  man  made 
m  vain;  why  did  he  come  into  life  only  to 
be  dissolved  again?  Alas!  you  mistake; 
you  see  man  going  out  at  the  gate  of  death, 
but  you  see  not  the  extent  of  country 
behind.  All  the  busy  tribes  of  men  whose 
memorial  has  long  perished  here;  these  all 
are  living  in  another  state,  whose  happiness 
and  misery,  objects  and  attainments,  are 
upon  a  scale  infinitely  greater  than  all  the 
things  of  this  transitory  life.  And  is  it  so, 
indeed,  that  your  happiness  in  that  state 
depends  qpon  your  life  here?  Who,  then, 
can  speak  m  terms  of  sufficient  emphasis  of 
the  value  of  this  life?  Awake  thou  that 
sleepest!  Awake  thou  that  dTeamest  of 
days  and  years ;  awake  to  contemplate  ages ! 
Thou  that  lookest  at  a  family,  a  sect,  a  tribe, 
survey  assembled  worlds!  Thou  that  art 
oppressed  .with  the  pains,  and  aches,  and 
weakness  of  a  vile  body,  behold  a  spiritual 
body  pure  and  free  from  infirmity!  Thou 
that  buryest  all  thy  hopes  in  the  earth 
upon  which  thy  foot  treadeth,  see  what  a 
state  of  immortality  and  glory  remains 
after  this  earth  is  burned  up,  and  the  ele- 
ments have  been  dissolved  with  fervent- 
heat!  O,  look  to  that  state;  let  all  your 
hopes  centre  in  attaining  a  happiness  which 
only  then  begins  to  exists,  when  all  the 

\ 


schemes  of  worldly  greatness  and  wenrldly 
bliss  are  extinguished,  to  live  no  more.— 
Venn, 


The  Transitory  STatnre  of  Worldly 
Happiiiess. 

Imaoinb  a  man  possessed  of  all  worldly 
goods,  armed  with  power,  flourishing  in 
credit,  flowing  with  plenty,  swimming  in 
all  dehght;  (such  as  were  sometimes  tris- 
mus, folicrates,  Croesus,  Pompey);  vet 
since  he  is  withal  supposed  a  man  and  a 
mortal,  subject  to  both  for  time  and  death, 
none  of  those  thines  can  he  reasonably  con- 
fide or  much  satisfy  himself  in;  they  may 
be  violently  divorced  from  him  by  fortune, 
they  must  naturally  be  loosed  from  him  by 
death;  the  closest  union  here  cannot  last 
longer  than  till  death  us  do  part;  wherefore 
no  man  on  suohaccountcan  truly  call  or(ifhe 
consider  well)  heartily  esteem  himselfhappy ; 
a  man  cannot  hence  (as  the  most  able  judge 
and  trusty  voucher  of  the  commodities  doth 
pronounce)  receive  profit  or  content  from 
any  labour  he  taketh  (on  these  transitory 
thin^)  under  the  sun.  Why,  then,  let  me 
inquire,  do  we  so  cumber  our  heads  with 
care,  so  rack  our  hearts  with  passion,  so 
waste  our  spirits  with  incessant  toil  about 
these  transitory  things?  Why  do  we  so 
highly  value,  so  ardently  desire,  so  eagerly 
pursue,  so  fondly  delight  in,  so  impatiently 
want,  or  so  passionately  contend  for 
and  emulate  one  another,  in  regard  to  these 
bubbles;  forfeiting  and  foregoing  our  home- 
bred most  precious  goods,  tranquillity  and 
repose  either  of  mind  or  body  for  them? 
Wny  erect  we  such  mighty  fabrics  of  ex- 
pectations and  confidence  on  such  unsteady 
sands?  Why  dress  we  up  these  our  lives, 
as  if  they  were  our  homes,  and  are  as  care- 
ful abdut  a  few  nights'  lodging  here,  as  if 
we  designed  an  everlasting  abode?  We 
that  are  but  sojourners  and  pilgrims  here, 
and  have  no  fixed  habitation  on  earth; 
who  come  forth  like  a  flower,  and  are  soon 
cut  down;  flee  like  a  shadow,  and  continue 
not;  are  winds  passing  away,  and  coming 
not  again;  who  fade  all  like  a  leaf;  whose 
life  is  a  vapour,  appearing  for  a  little  time 
and  then  vanishes  away;  whose  days  are  a 
hand  breadth,  and  whose  age  is  nothing; 
whose  days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  whose 
years  are  spent  as  a  tale;  who  wither  like 
the  CTass  on  which  we  feed,  and  crumble  as 
the  dust  of  which  we  are  compacted :  for  thus 
the  Scripture  by  opposite  comparisons  states 
our  condition;  yet  we  build,  like  the  man 
of  Agrigentum,  as  if  we  were  to  dwell  here 
for  ever;  and  hoard  up  as  if  we  were  to  en- 
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joy  after  many  ages;  and  enquire  as  if  we 
would  never  done  knowing.  The  citizens 
of  Croten,  a  town  in  Italy,  had  a  manner  it 
is  said,  of  inviting  to  feasts  a  jear  before 
the  time,  that  the  guests  in  appetite  and 
garb  might  come  well  prepared  to  them. 
Do, we  not  resemble  them  in  this  ridiculous 
solicitude  and  curiosity;  commencing  de- 
signs, driving  on  projects,  which  a  longer 
time  than  our  life  would  suffice  to  accom- 
plish? How  deeply  do  we  concern  our- 
selves in  all  that  is  said  or  done:  when  the 
mbrrow  all  will  be  done  ai^ay  and  forgotten ; 
when  (excepting  what  our  duty  to  God  and 
charity  towards  men  require  of  us,  and  that 
which  concerns  our  future  eternal  state) 
what  is  done  in  the  world  who  gets  or  loses, 
which  of  the  spokes  in  fortune  is  up,  and 
which  down,  is  of  very  little  consequence 
to  us, — Barrow. 

Peace  and  TTnily  in  Chnrches. 

Peace  is  the  church's  strength,— peace  is 
the  sinew  of  society,  as  money  is  of  war, — 
the  cement  that  holds  the  people  together, 
and  distinguishes  the  confesses  of  men 
from  herds  of  beasts,  or  iniich  is  as  bad, 
the  tumultuous  confusions  of  the  rabble. 
Christian  churches  might  be  immortal,  did 
they  not  kill  themselves  by  divisions.  The 
dee]pest  wounds  have  been  given  to  Chris- 
tianity   in   the    houses  of  its  pretended 


friends.  Divisions  abate  the  fervencjr  of 
our  prayers,  blunt  the  ed^  of  our  devotions, 
seiise  on  the  vitals  of  Chnstianit;^,  evaporate 
the  life  and  power  of  religion  in  impertinent 
squabble,  and,  unless  Almighty  grace  pre- 
vent, will  quickly  spread  as  a  gangrene,  so 
as  to  eat  out  the  heart  of  it  altogether. 
Peace  in  Christian  churches  is  an  emblem 
of  heaven.  The  more  that  part  of  the 
church  which  is  militant  here  below  doth 
abound  in  love  and  peace,  the  more  it  re- 
sembles that  part  which  is  triumphant 
above.  This  is  indeed  the  great  difference 
between  angels  and  devils,  heaven  and  hell. 
Again;  while  we  all  profess  the  same  holy 
reugion,  worship  Goa  after  the  same  man- 
ner and  pursue  the  same  design  of  winning 
souls  to  Christ,  why  should  we  be  angry  or 
displeased,  if,  perhaps,  we  have  not  the 
same  sentiments  in  some  lesser  matters  of 
difficulty,  any  more  than  because  we  are 
not  of  the  same  age,  stature  or  complexion? 
Why  should  we  ^ivy  one  anothers  parts, 
or  gifts,  or  success;  or  be  offianded  because, 
perhaps,  the  assemblies  of  others  be  larger 
than  our  own?  It  ought  to  be  our  joy  if 
our  Lord  and  Master's  work  be  camea  on 
by  others  better  than  ourselves;  and  we 
ought  to  embrace  our  brethren  for  their 
piety,  warmth,  and  zeal,^  and  be  highly 
pleased  that  God  makes  tiiem  glorious  in- 
struments for  the  conversion  of  souls. — 
Samuel  Chandler. 


-»■ 


iFvientils  Monitiom  to  ^attnto. 


Oovemment  &  Education  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  books  we  have  ever  read  on  the 
education  of  daughters,  the  little  work  of 
Fenelon  is  the  best,  and  should  be  thought- 
fully perused  by  every  parent.  There  was 
a  moral  beauty  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  nice 
discernment,  m  the  mind  of  this  good 
archbishop,  which  peculiarly  qualified  him 
to  give  instruction  on  such  a  subject.  His 
moral  precepts  were  enforced  by  his  exam- 
ple, and  his  pupils  saw  in  his  aspect  of  life, 
both  the  exaltation  and  happiness  of  virtue. 
He  knew  better  than  most  teachers,  what 
all  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  minds  of 
children,  while  extremely  susceptible  and 
delicate,  are  nevertheless  capable  of  high 
enjoyment  or  a  profound  sorrow,  from 
causes  which,  to  other  persons,  appear 
light  and  trivial.  A  look  may  prove  to 
them  like  a  wound — a  cold  or  harsh  re- 
buke disturb  the  very  depths  of  their 
nature. 


Who  has  ever  foiled  to  read  with  emotion 
the  early  life  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  to 
admire  the  pleasant  tones  and  gentle  en- 
couragements of  that  prince  of  teachers, 
Roger  Ascham,  to  whom  she  gladly  hast- 
ened, from  the  frowns  and  admonitions  of 
her  parents,  and  the  brilliant  scenes  and 
amusements  of  noble  life,  to  study  Plato, 
finding  a  happiness  in  her  lessons  and  me- 
ditations beyond  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
court?  To  know  the  nature  of  the  mind  in 
childhood,  is  indispensable  to  wise  instruc- 
tion. Nor  is  sucn  knowledge,  considering 
the  varied  constitutions  and  temperaments 
of  children,  always  obvious,  ana  immedi- 
ately acquired.  The  powers  of  the  mind 
are  subtile  and  obscure;  its  affections  and 
passions  moved  and  directed  by  remote  and 
hidden  causes,  difficult  to  approach,  and 
often  but  partially  to  be  ascertainenl  They 
often,  in  children,  elude  curious  enquiry, 
and  are  seldom  forced  into  observation. 
They  most  discover  themselves  when  least 
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songlit,  and  gentleness  may  win  what  no 
antnority  can  command.  Nor  should  it 
ever  be  forgotten  that  the  mind,  like  the 
body«  is  very  slow  and  gradual  in  its  earlv 
growth.  It  b  both  unwise  and  inexcusable 
to  hasten,  ihcautiously,  its  developement. 
It  is  too  precious  to  be  endanp;erea  by  our 
vanity  of  rashness;  time  for  its  growth  is 
required  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  which 
cannot  be  transgressed  with  impunity. 

In  the  minds  of  children  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive desire  for  knowledee,  that  is  most 
ipntified  in  circumstances  which  leave  them 
m  a  great  measure  free  to  choose  their 
own  particular  mode  of  gratification.  To 
select  these  circumstances,  to  place  children 
in  the  midst  of  them,  gently  to  euide  their 
attention,  to  give  them  agreeable  associa- 
tions, and  occasionally  to  awaken  their 
memory,  is  the  g^reat  art  of  early  instruc- 
tion. In  many  things  nature  is  the  best 
teacher,  and  the  love  of  her  teachings  may 
ripen  into  the  love  of  all  philosophy. 
When  once  the  love  of  books  ana  of  sdenoe 
is  planted  in  the  jouthful  mind,  more  than 
half  the  task  of  education  is  accomplished. 
The  kingdom  of  knowledge  is  thrown  wide 
open  by  the  press;  a  broad  highway  is  cast 
up  for  all  who  have  the  time  and  disposition 
to  advance  therein;  and  many  an  obscure 
ohild  of  genius,  from  the  abodes  of  labour 
and  of  poverty,  has  outstripped  the  heirs 
of  nobility  and  fortune  in  the  race  of  wis- 
dom and  of  fame.  But  our  purpose  was 
not  to  extend  our  own  remarks  on  educa- 
tion, but  to  submit  a  few  sentences  from 
others,  which  we  regard  as  of  great  value. 

In  one  of  the  works  of  the  Duchess  de 
Broglie,  we  observe  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

**  Children  are  very  painfully  sensible  to 
the  sufferings  of  persons  who  are  dear  to 
them.  There  is  ever  an  affecting  contrast 
between  the  joy  which  they  have  need  of, 
and  which  continually  asserts  its  dominion 
over  them,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  sympa- 
thy which  they  feel  for  the  sufferings  they 
witness.  Though  weak  and  powerless,  they 
are  capable  of  feeling  pro&und  pity  for 
beings  superior  in  age  and  strength,  and 
this  feeling  has  something  pain^l  in  it, 
from  their  inability  to  afford  relief  to  those 
whom  they  love." 

Says  Dr.  Parr,  speaking  of  the  education 
of  youth, — "He  that  has  observed  the 
glowing  cheeks  and  faltering  tongue  of 
young  persons,  must  know  that  the  sense 
of  propriety  grows  up  in  them  very  soon. 
They  are  scared  at  our  frowns — they  are 
cheered  by  our  smiles;  they  invite  us  to 
sympathize  in  the  raptures  they  feel  upon 
performing  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  praise,  and  on  the  detection  of  any  little 


impropriety,  they  hide  their  drooping  heads. 
Upon  feats  which  fickr  transcend  tteir  own 
strength,  they  gase  with  admiration;  Ihey 
weep  at  the  mere  neelect  of  those  whom 
they  have  been  taught  to  revere;  and  if, 
through  heedlessness  or  curiosity,  they  have 
ventured  to  commit  what  is  forbidden,  they 
either  tremble  at  our  approach,  or,  by  tears 
and  blushes,  by  embraces  and  mromises  of 
amendment,  and  a  thousand  little  winning 
arts,  they  strive  to  regain  our  esteem.  Now, 
the  capadty  for  this  sense  of  shame  is 
given  by  nature,  but  the  direction  of  it  de- 
pends upon  the  care  of  others;  easily  it 
may  be  preserved  and  easily  destroyed  If, 
therefore,  we  commit  outrageous  actions, 
or  utter  indecorous  words  in  the  presence 
of  the  young,  a  blind  mechanical  proneness 
to  imitation  leads  them  to  adopt  similar 
practices.  But  when  those  pracdoes  are 
afterwards  continued,  from  deliberation  or 
from  custom,  the  young  will  see,  not  equity 
but  harshness,  when  they  are  corrected 
for  dosD^  that  whidi,  by  their  parents 
or  superiors,  they  have  seen  done  with  im- 
punity. Example  on  the  side  of  virtue  is 
more  powerful  than  precept;  but  in  respect 
to  vice,  the  case  is  nearly  reversed;  for  our 
evil  actions  may  be  imputed  to  fnilty,  but 
our  evil  words,  implying  a  renunciation  of 
of  common  opinions  and  a  d^ance  of  com- 
mon censure,  are  supposed  to  spring  from 
deep  and  serious  conviction.  If,  therefore, 
we  add  the  weight  of  bad  precept  to  bad 
example,  in  training  up  our  children;  it  we 
remark,  not  only  with  indifference  but  even 
with  complacency,  the  facility  with  which 
oaths  and  obscenities  trip  of  from  their 
tongues;  if  we  call  the  sallies  of  their  pet- 
ulance mere  sprightliness,  and  openly  im- 
Eute  their  bursts  of  anger  to  high  spirit,  we 
ave  no  right  to  complain  of  consequences 
which  we  ought  to  have  forseen — we  have 
no  right  to  be  surprised  or  provoked,  when 
customs,  which  we  ourselves  have  fostered, 
have  shot  up  to  their  full  magnitude — when 
they  annoy  us  by  their  vicinity — ^when 
they  alarm  us  by  their  malignity — ^when 
they  are  too  sturdy  to  be  resisted,  and  too 
inveterate  to  be  eradicated." — Mother's 
Magazine, 

The  Duty  of  Praisa 

"  He  hath  made  this  great  world  as  a  tem- 
ple for  his  honour^  and  it  should  continuaUy 
resound  with  his  praise.^* — Scouoal. 

"How  beautifully  vour  children  sing,"  said 
Mrs.  Armsby  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Gates, 
whose  children,  after  singing  their  hymn  of 
praise,  had  just  retired  for  the  night. 
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**  They  are  naturally  fond  of  music,"  said 
Mrs.  Gates,  **and  I  haTe  taken  some  pains 
to  teach  them  to  sing.  Tour  daughters 
have  an  ear  for  music,  I  believe?'' 

•*Yes,  they  have;  but  I  have  never  taken 
any  pains  to  teach  them  to  sing.  They 
have  so  many  things  to  learn,  which  are 
more  important,  that  I  have  thought  they 
could  not  spend  any  time  upon  music.  It  is 
a  mere  accomplishment,  you  know." 

"Your  remark  is  true,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. I  do  not  think  it  wise  for  our 
daughters  to  spend  their  time  in  acquiring 
what  is  called  by  some  a  musical  education ; 
but  I  do  think  it  important  that  they  should 
be  taught  to  sing  the  praises  of  Qod.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Christian  parents  err 
greaJdj  in  this  matter.  They  believe  that 
they  are  under  obligation  to  teach  their 
children  to  pray,  but  they  seem  to  think  it 
optional  whether  they  shall  teach  them  to 
praise  God  or  not  Now,  I  suppose  we  are 
just  as  much  bound  to  teach  them  to  praise 
God,  as  we  are  to  teach  them  to  pray  to 
him." 

"Do  you  think  so?  but  you  ibi^t,  so 
long  as  Uieir  hearts  are  unchanged,  Uiey 
cannot  sine  the  praises  of  God  acceptably." 

**  The  difficulty  is  just  as  s^reat  in  the 
way  of  their  praying  aoceptaluy.  But  let 
us  avoid  all  theoretic  difficulties,  and  look 
directly  at  the  commands  of  God,  as  given 
in  his  word.  All  are  there  commanded  to 
pray.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  teach  our 
children  to  pray.  We  know  that  great 
benefits  result  from  teaching  them  to  pray. 
But  in  the  Bible,  the  commandments  to 
praise  God  are  more  numerous  than  the 
commandments  to  pray  to  him.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  teach  our  children  to 
praise  him?*' 

«*I  cannot  say  why  we  should  not.  I 
never  saw  the  matter  in  that  light  before. 
There  are  very  few  who  think  with  you,  I 
imagine.'' 

**  That  does  not  change  the  state  of  the 
case  at  all.  The  question  is,  not  what  peo- 
ple think  upon  the  sulnect,  but  what  the 
principles  ot  God's  word  require.  Popular 
opinion  is  not  the  authorized  interpreter  of 
God's  Uw." 

••  Every  child  can  pray;  but  every  child 
cannot  sing." 

**  Instruction  is  necessary  in  both  cases; 
the  difference  is  only  in  degree." 

"  There  are  some  children  who  have  no 
ear  for  music,  and  hence  cannot  be  taught 
to  sing." 

**  That  does  not  affect  the  great  majority, 
who  can  very  readily  be  taught.*' 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  duty  to 
teach  our  children  to  sing." 


"Tou  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  study  the  word  of  GKmL" 

«  Certainly." 

**  Suppose  one  is  unable  to  read." 

**  It  IS  his  duty  to  learn  to  read." 

**I  agpree  with  you,  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  I  would  say  it  is  his  duty  to  learn 
to  sing.  One  cannot  study  the  word  of 
God  without  learning  to  reao.:  so  he  can- 
not sing  the  praises  of  God  without  learn- 
ing to  sine.*' 

*'I  confess  I  cannot  answer  your  ar- 
guments." 

**  I  hope,  then,  you  will  yield  to  the  force 
of  them.  I  believe  the  benefit  which  would 
result  to  our  children  from  accustoming 
them  to  frequent  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  praise  to  be  very  great.  A  diild  who 
never  makes  use  of  any  expressions  of  gra- 
titude to  his  parents,  becomes  a  very  un- 
grateful child.  There  is  a  peculiar  con« 
nexion  between  the  expression  of  gratitude, 
and  the  awakening  of  the  emotion  in  the 
heart.  I  fully  believe  that  if  we  were  as 
carehil  to  teach  our  children  to  sing  the 
praises  of  God  daUy,  as  we  are  to  teach 
them  to  pray  dailjr,  there  would  soon  be  a 
wonderful  change  in  all  our  &milies." 

Here  a  little»  and  There  a  little. 

Impressions  are  made  on  children,  as  on 
rocks,  by  a  constant  dropping  of  little  in« 
fluences.  What  can  one  drop  do?  You 
scarcely  see  it  fall ;  and  presently  it  rolls 
away  or  is  evaporated;  you  cannot  even 
with  a  microscope  measure  the  little  inden« 
tation  it  has  made.  Yet  it  is  the  constant  re- 
petition of  this  trifling  agency  which  fur* 
rows,  and  at  length  hollows  out  the  very 
granite? 

Nothing  is  little  in  regard  to  children. 
Seize  every  available  opening  to  instruct 
and  impress  them.  If  you  have  but  a  mo- 
ment, employ  it.  A  sentence  is  sometimes 
better  than  a  sermon.  One  word  of  Scrip- 
ture may  prove  a  seed  of  life. 

When  your  child  awakes  in  the  morning, 
when  he  is  going  to  school,  when  he  comes 
to  your  knee  in  the  evening,  when  he  kisses 
you  on  retiring,  when  he  lies  down  in  bed, 
when  he  is  aroused  at  midnigtht — ^these  are 
moments  to  be  seized  for  the  inculcation  of 
some  sacred  truth,  the  formation  of  some 
Christian  habit.  And  in  this  work  a  short 
saying  is  better  than  a  long  one. 
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Our  and  My. 

Have  you  oyer  thought  of  the  difference 
between  our  and  my?  Perhaps  you  are 
ready  to  say  that  they  are  both  personal 
pronouns,  of  the  first  person,  in  the  posses- 
siye  case,  and  all  the  difference  between 
them  is  that  my  is  in  the  singular,  and  ovr 
is  in  the  plural  number.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  18  not  the  whole  difference.  Ovr 
imiJies  a  partnership,  and  my  implies  an 
indiyidual  concern.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  being  able  to  say,  *  This 
is  our  house,'  and  *  This  is  my  house ;'  or, 
•This  is  our  steamboat,'  and  *This  is  my 
steamboat;'  or,  *This  is  our  form,*  and 
*  This  is  my  fiurm.*  Our  implies  that  I  have 
only  a  share  of  the  property,  but  my  implies 
that  I  am  the  sole  proprietor. 

Now,  because  this  steamboat  is  ourt^ 
and  not  mwi«,  it  is  allowed  to  run  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  supply  its  passengers  wiili 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  my  conscience  is 
not  much  troubled  about  it. 

Because  the  railroads  and  steamboats  are 
ai4r#,  and  not  mine,  their  boilers  may  burst, 
and  their  cars  be  smashed,  and  hundreds 
of  lives  lost,  by  the  carelessness  or  drunk- 
enness of  our  agents,  and  no  one  feel  as 
though  he  were  to  blame. 

And  is  it  not  so,  also,  in  regard  to  bene- 
faction ?  If  fevours  are  conferred  on  many 
others  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  on 
me,  do  I  feel  under  the  same  obligation 
that  I  should  if  I  were  alone  in  receiving 
the  favour  ?  If  God  supplied  me  with  man- 


na from  day  to  day,  while  all  others  were 
dying  with  hunger,  should  I  not  feel  under 
more  obligations  to  Him  than  I  now  do, 
though  all  my  supplies  are  constantly  com- 
ing from  his  hand. 

Suppose,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  a 
vessel,  containing  five  hundred  soms,  is 
Bailing  directly  towards  a  reef  of  rocks, 
where,  if  she  strikes,  every  soul  must  be 
drowned.  A  kind  man  on  shore,  seeing 
their  danger,  suddenly  kindles  a  beacon 
light,  which  causes  the  ship  to  change  her 
course,  and  all  are  saved.  Now,  wmle  all 
are  glad  and  thankfrd  that  they  have 
escaped  impending  ruin,  does  each  one  feel 
as  gratefrd  to  their  common  bene^tor  as 
he  would  if  he  were  the  only  one  saved  by 
his  kindness?  Far  firom  it  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  aggregate  amount  of  gratitude 
which  the  whole  five  hundred,  in  uie  above 
supposed  case,  would  make  up,  would  equal 
what  one  individual,  rescued  alone,  would 
give.  The  one  who  receives  the  favour 
alone  cannot  forget  his  individual  obliga- 
tion, by  putting  mmself  with  the  multitude, 
and  savmg,  *  He  was  otcr  benefactor;'  but 
he  Y/mfeel  and  say,  'He  was  my  bene- 
factor.' 

I  apprehend  that  this  subject  has  a 
bearing  also  on  our  Divine  Benefactor.  As 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  them  that  be- 
lieve, I  fear  that  I  do  not  feel  that  0er<(ma/ 
obligation  to  him  that  Ishould,  if  hehad  died 
only  for  me,  I  do  not  realise  my  obligations 
to  mm  as  I  should  in  that  case.  Now,  I 
throw  myself  in  with  the  whole  race  of 
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Adam,  and  divide  the  guilt  of  simiiiig  with 
an  innumerable  multitude,  and,  of  coarse, 
I  do  not  feel  as  goilty  as  I  should  if  I  were 
the  only  sinner.  And  so,  in  regard  to  my 
salration,  I  put  myself  with  the  multitudes 
who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death, 
and  divide  the  feeling  of  gratitude  with 
them.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  feel'  as 
guilty  and  hell-deserving  as  though  I  were 
the  only  sinner  in  the  universe,  and  as 
though  the  eyes  of  all  other  intelligent 
beings  were  turned  upon  me  with  abhor- 
rence as  an  intolerable  abominatiou.  And 
I  know  that  I  ought  to  feel  under  pust  as 
much  obligation  to  our  Divine  Saviour,  as 
though  I  were  the  only  one  to  be  benefited 


by  his  mission  into  this  world.  I  ought  to 
realise  (and  I  hope  I  do)  that  I  am  indivi- 
dually a  amner,  and  that  Christ  has  become 
the  surety  and  substitute  for  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual sinner.  He  has  become  my  substi- 
tute, as  really  as  though  he  had  not  become 
such  for  any  one  else.  While  he  died  for 
our  sins,  he  died  for  my  sins. 

•  »T  were  jou,  my  sins,  my  cruel  sins. 

His  chief  tmrmentors  were ; 
Each  of  my  crimes  became  a  nail, 

And  unbelief  the  spear.* 

If  I  realised  this,  I  would  exclaim,  My 
Saviour  !  '  My  Loid,  and  my  Gtod.' — New 
York  Evangelist 


SbaWtaf^  &t^ool  ^ttMUt^. 


Hintsto  Tonng Sowers. 

BY  UKCLE  HAEBY. 

Be  careful  how  you  sow !  Let  your  words 
be  mild.  The  child  is  young — ^the  growod 
is  soft,  it  is  ready  to  receive  seed. 

*■  Sbeak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

its  love  be  sure  to  gain ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild, 

It  may  not  long  remain.' 

Be  careful  whatjou  sow !  See  that  your 
seed  is  gooeL  For  though  your  seed  be  bad, 
it  will  grow.  Error  is  a  noxious  weed,  and 
wiQ  grow  more  quickly  than  the  good. 
Take,  then,  your  seed  from  the  seed-baisket 
of  heaven — tbe  Bible ! 

•  See  /tis  heavenly  seed  you  sow^ 
For  error  would  be  sure  to  grow ; 
The  Bible  is  the  book  of  seeds ; 
Happy  is  he  who  careful  reads  I' 

Here  are  a  few  seeds,  sow  them  in  £uth, 
water  them  with  prayer,  watch  over  them 
in  love,  and  look  for  the  fruit.  *  In  due 
season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  fSunt  not.' 

1.  I  am  a  sinner.  2.  I  am  a  sinner,  and 
in  danger  of  endless  punishment  3.  I  am 
a  sinner  in  need  of  a  Saviour.  4.  I  am  a 
sinner,  and  there  is  a  Saviour.  5.  I  am  a 
sinner,  and  this  Saviour  can  save  me.  6.  I 
am  a  sinner,  and  this  Saviour  unU  save  me, 
if  I  believe  in  him.  7.  Faith  is  the  means 
of  salvation.  8.  Faith  does  not  mert^  salva- 
tion. 9.  Then  I  am  saved  by  grace,  or 
fiivour,  through  faith.  10.  Faith  is  *  taking 
Qod  at  his  word ' — ^an  implicit  reliance  on 
the  promises  and  word  of  God,  as  ifiQiey 


were  already  fulfilled.  That  is,  I  know 
that  it  is  true  and  will  be  fulfilled,  because 
God  says  so. 

Be  pcUient  while  you  sow.  You  must 
wait  for  fruit  Perhaps  you  may  not  live 
to  see  anv.    But  *  the  day  will  declare  it.' 

Blessed  occupation  ! — ^to  train  up  young 
plants  for  the  hea?enly  paradise. 

Besp(msiUe  situation ! — a  sower  for  Gk)d. 
See  you  spoil  not  his  truth,  and  waste  not 
his  time. 

Holy  employment!  *Be  ye  holjr;  fori 
am  holy,''  says  God's  word.  He  is  your 
Master.  Therefore,  as  his  representative, 
show  yourself  a  workman,  approved  of 
him,  nghtly  scattering  the  words  of  eter- 
nal truw. 

'  Sow  on,  dear  friends  I  and  so  away, 
Sow  on,  while  yet  'tis  called  to-day.' 

Our  Hope  is  in  the  Children. 

It  is  said  that  when  Peter  the  Great,  of 
Russia,  desiring  to  introduce  English  man- 
ners into  his  kingdom,  sent  a  number  of 
young  men  to  England,  his  jester  called 
nim  a  fooL  Peter  threatened  to  have  him 
tossed  in  a  blanket  if  he  did  not  make  the 
assertion  good.  The  jester  called  for  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  folding  and  rubbing  it 
hard,  desired  Peter  to  remove  the  impres- 
sions there  made.  His  Majesty  could  not 
*  Why,  then,'  said  the  jester,  *  do  you  send 
young  men  already  impressed  with  Russian 
habits  to  Eneland?  Send  children.'  The 
jester  was  right.  The  hope  of  our  mission- 
aries depends  much  on  the  children  they 
can  educate.  And  so  does  the  hope  of  the 
pastor  at  home. 
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f  Amjt  and  Charles,  two  sisters  and 

alooihar.  Eyed  in  B ^    The  ssteia 

were  passionate  and  selfish,  and  often 
qnarrelled.  Charles  was  an  affectionate, 
generons-hearted  boy,  and  loved  his  sisters 
dearly.  They  were  both  older  than  he 
was,  and  were  warmly  attached  to  him. 
The  sisters  often  qnarrelled  with  each  other, 
but  never  with  him,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  he  never  would  quarrel  with  them. 
One  day,  I  called  to  see  them.  We  were 
together  in  the  dining-room,  having  a  plea- 
sant chat  and  laugh.  Charles  had  two  of 
Peter  Parley's  books.  He  stood  by  me, 
showing  me  the  pictures  in  one  of  them. 
Ennice  and  Amy  had  the  other,  looking  at 
it,  a  little  distance  from  us.  Soon  I  heard 
Amy,  in  a  fretful  manner,  say — 

*  I  want  to  take  it.* 

'  Tou  shall  not  touch  it,'  said  Eunice. 

*  I  say  I  -will,*  said  Amy. 

*6et  along!'  said  Eunice:  *you  shall 
not  touch  it  till  I  have  done  loolung  at  it.' 

*  I  say  I  will,'  said  Amy.  *  You  have 
kx^Led  it  all  throueh  before.' 

*  I  don't  care  u  I  have,*  said  Eunice ; 
that  is  none  of  your  business.  You  shall, 
not  have  it.' 

*Give  it  upl»  screamed  Amy;  and  she 
flew  at  Eunice,  to  snatch  it  away  &om  her. 

'Stand  off!*  cried  Eunice;  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  her  sister  op  the  head 
with  the  book. 

Amy  was  fully  of  wrath,  and  struck 
Eunice  in  the  &ce. 

Thus  they  struck  back  and  forth.  All 
sisterly  affection  and  gentleness  were  for- 
eotten.  They  seemed  full  of  deadly 
nartred,  and  beat  each  other  like  deadly 
enemies. 

Charles — ^the  dear  boy !— felt  sorry  that 
his  sisters  should  get  angry  and  fight,  and 
he  tried  to  divert  my  attention,  so  that  I 
should  not  notice  it  But  when  they  came 
to  blows,  I  could  not  help  but  notice  them. 

What  now  did  Charles  do  ?  Did  he  take 
rides  with  either  of  his  sisters,  and  uree 
them  to  fight?  No — ^the  dear,  kind  little 
brother  msned  in  between  them,  regardless 
of  himself,  and  cried  out, 

*  O  sisters  I  do  stop  this  fighting  and  love 
each  other.' 

*Let  Eunice  eive  up  the  book,  then,' 
laid  Amy  strug^ing. 

*  I  will  not,'  screamed  Eunice,  in  g^reat 
wiaih;    and  at  the  same   time,   pushed 


Charles  down,  who  had  hold  of  her  arm,  to 
ke^  her  from  striking  Amy. 

Charles  sprang  up,  and  again  tried  to 
separate  them,  and  said, 

^Dear  sisters,  do  stop  fighting,  and  love 
each  odm^  and  you  may  have  both  the 
books.* 

They  finally  stopped,  and  stood  apart, 
regarding  each  other  with  a  most  angry 
unsisterly  scowl  of  defiance.  I  wish  all 
children  were  obliged  to  view  themselves 
in  a  lookine-glass  when  their  faces  become 
distorted  with  anger,  just  to  see  what  hor- 
rible faces  they  make.  I  am  sure  it  would 
help  to  cure  their  an^er. 

Charles  came  ba<^  to  me,  covered  his 
fftce  with  his  hands,  and  wept. 

*  I  wish  my  dear  sisters  would  not  get 
angry,  and  fight,'  said  the  gentle  boy,  his 
heart  ready  to  burst  with  ^ef. 

*  I  would  not  cry  about  it,  Charles*,  said 
L  *  Perhaps  they  will  not  do  so  any  more.* 

*  I  would  give  them  everything  I  have, 
if  they  would  only  love  each  other,  and  not 
quarrel,'  said  he. 

*  Can  we  not  do  something  to  reconcile 
them,*  I  asked,  *  and  make  them  cheerfiQ 
and  happy  in  each  other's  love  ?* 

*  Do  try  to  get  them  together,  and  to 
love  each  other,'  said  the  noble  brother. 

*  See  how  cross  they  look  at  each  other, 
and  how  unhappy  they  are.  Do  try  to 
bring  them  togetner.' 

*  Amy,'  I  i^ed,  *will  you  not  come  to 
me?* 

She  stood  sullen,  and  looked  most 
wretched. 

*  Dear  Amy,*  I  said,  *  do  come  to  me.  I 
want  to  speak  with  you.* 

After  awhile,  she  came  and  stood  beside 
me;  and,  as  she  did  so,  Charles  put  his 
arm  around  her,  and  drew  her  close  up. 

*  My  dear  little  girl,'  said  I,  *  how  sad 
and  sorrowful  it  looks  to  see  two  sisters 
losing  all  sisterly  affection,  and  fighting  ! 
You  look  most  unhappy !' 

*  Eunice  would  not  let  me  see  the  book/ 
said  she,  in  excuse. 

» What  of  that  ?*  said  I.  *  That  does  not 
make  your  anger  and  fighting  any  more 
lovely;  nor  does  it  make  you  feel  any 
happier  to  fight.  Do  you  uiink  it  does, 
Eunice?' 

Eunice  was  off  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  looking  very  miserable,  and  said 
nothing. 

'Do  come  here,  dear  Eunice,'  said  I, 

*  and  tell  me,  do  you  think  it  is  a  pleasant 
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and  lovely  sight  to  see  two  sisters  fight- 
ing?' 

She  hesitated.  Charles,  in  his  generous 
love,  went  to  her,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said, 

**Do  come,  sister,  and  stand  close  to 
Amy,  and  let  us  talk.' 

Charles  urged  her  along  till  she  came 
near. 

*  She  struck  me  and  hurt  me,'  said  Eu- 
nice, by  way  of  excuse. 

*  I  do  not  care,'  said  Amy ;  *  she  would 
not  let  me  see  the  book.' 

*0h,  dear  sisters,'  exclaimed  Charles, 
'  do  not  speak  and  look  so  cross.  Do  love 
each  other.' 

There  stood  the  little  peacemaker  be- 
tween his  two  sisters,  with  an  arm  round 
each,  entreating  them  to  be  reconciled. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  who  eyer  saw  two  sis- 
ters, who  eat  and  play  together,  and  sleep 
together  in  each  other's  arms,  look  as  you 
do  now?  Do,  Eunice,  put  your  arms 
around  Amy,  and  kiss  her,  and  be  recon- 
ciled.' 

She  would  not  do  it. 

*  Do  kiss  Amy,'  said  Charles. 
Eunice  was  stubborn. 

*  Amy,  will  not  you  kiss  your  sister?'  I 
asked. 

She  looked  at  her,  but  hesitated. 

*Do  kiss  her,  sister,'  said  Charles;  and 
the  generous  boy  most  passionately  urged 
it. 

*  Do  kiss  Eunice,  sister ;  do  this  once.' 
She  refused. 

*  Well,  Charles,  my  dear  boy,'  said  I, 
•  you  will  kiss  Amy  V 

He  threw  his  arms  about  her  neck.  She 
struggled  to  get  away,  but  he  would  not 
be  repulsed. 

*  Do  be  kind  and  loying  to  Eunice  and 
me,'  said  he.  *  You  may  haye  both  my 
books,  if  you  wilL' 

I  could  out  turn  away  and  weep,  to  see 
the  generous  brother's  emforts  to  soothe  and 
calm  his  an^ry  sister.  Poor  Amy!  she 
could  not  resist  any  longer  the  persevering 
affection  of  her  brother.  Her  heart  was 
ready  to  burst,  and  she  clasped  her  brother 
to  her  bosom,  exclaiming, 

*  I  will,  dear  brother.  I  will  love  her, 
and  you  too,  and  never  fight  any  more.' 

Eunice  could  hold  out  no  longer.  She 
put  her  arms  round  them  both;  and  there 
they  all  were,  weeping  for  joy  in  each 
other's  arms ! 

« There,'  said  I,  as  I  drew  the  reconciled 
gproup  to  my  bosom,  mineling  my  tears 
with  them — *  how  much  haupier  we  feel 
when  we  are  loving  and  kina  to  another ! 


How  much  easier,  and  more  pleasant,  to  be 
g^ntie  and  tender  in  our  intercourse  with 
one  another !' 

There  the  children  stood  by  my  side — 
their  arms  around  one  anotner — and  we 
had  a  sweet  and  happy  time. 

What  a  blessed  peacemaker  was  Charles ! 
All  children  who  read  this  will  wish  they 
had  just  such  a  dear  brother  as  he  was. 
Instead  of  encouraging  his  sisters  to  fight, 
he  most  eamestiy  and  affectionately  sought 
to  prevent  it  Children,  when  tiiey  see 
two  boys  or  girls  fighting,  often  form  a 
rinff  around  and  urge  on — some  one  side, 
and  some  the  other.  They  seem  to  think 
it  is  good  tan  to  see  brothers  and  sisters 
fi^ht!  It  is  a  horrible  sight  to  me!  If  any- 
tmng  is  more  horrible,  it  is  to  see  a  company 
of  playmates  standing  around,  shouting 
and  urging  them  on  I 

How  much  more  generous  and  noble  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  Charles!  How  ten- 
derly and  nobly  he  sought  to  sooth  and 
comfort  his  sisters,  and  make  them  love 
each  other!  And  he  succeeded!  Heaven 
bless  the  dear,  generous  boy!  He  blesses 
them,  for  he  says,  *  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers'* 

We  are  all  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
have  one  Father  in  Heaven,  who  loves  all 
his  children.  How  horrible  to  see  these 
brothers  and  sisters  angry  with  one  another 
and  fighting!  How  horrible  to  see  them 
urging  one  another  in  the  deadly  conflict! 
Out  Father  calls  us,  and  says,  *  My  chil- 
dren, live  in  peace;'  and  these  very 
children  are  shouting  and  dappine,  and 
stimulating  each  other  to  mutual  hatred 
and  slaug^r. 

Then  the  party  that  kill  the  most  and 
beat,  fire  cannon,  rin^  bells,  have  feasts, 
sing  and  dance,  and  have  processions,  to 
boast  and  glory  in  their  deeds  of  blood  and 
murder.  Brothers  and  sisters  stimulating 
one  another  to  deeds  of  blood!  and  to  cap 
the  climax  of  horror,  tlumking  their  com- 
mon Father  for  helping  them  to  butcher 
one  another!  Horrible!  most  horrible  I 

How  much  better  to  do  as  Charles  did^ 
wind  the  arm  of  affection  around  our  angpy 
brethren,  and  soothe  and  cahn  their  wratii- 
ful  feelings,  and  prevent  them  firom  wound- 
inland  murdering  one  another! 

There  is  not  a  man  living,  who  would 
not  approve  the  sweet  spirit  and  generous 
conduct  of  Charles.  'Blessing^  on  him  I' 
all  must  say.  Let  all  imitate  him,  and 
then  will  be  said  of  us  all,  *  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers!' 

Printed  bj  JoHir  KBirirBDT,  at  bU  Printiiif  Ofllce,  Sfti 
Portman  Place,  MakU  UUl,  la  the  Coantjof  Middleaax* 
London.— Dteember,  18t0. 
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TO  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS,  AGENTS,  AND  READERS. 


It  would  be  ungracious  to  close  a  year  which  has  been  productiyd 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  SouVs  Welfare^'*  without  a 
word  of  gratefiil  acknowledgment  to  its  valuable  contributors  for 
their  past  favours.  To  one  and  all,  therefore,  who  have  so  ably 
assisted  in  rendering  the  Magazine  a  welcome  visitor  from  month 
to  month,  the  Editor  presents  his  warmest  thanks.  And  as  a  word 
for  the  past  will  not  unfrequently  suggest  two  for  the  future,  he 
earnestly  requests  the  continuance  of  their  lest  efforts,  alike  in 
music,  poetry,  and  prose;  respectfully  assuring  them  that  the 
world  has  now  no  time  to  bestow  upon  any  other.  The  Magazine, 
like  everything  else  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  must  go  on  improving ;  at  aU  events,  it  must  not  go  back. 

We  are  conscious,  that  while  we  do  our  best  to  merit  a  wide 
circulation,  it  is  only  by  the  efforts  of  our  Agents  that  we  can 
obtain  one.  Our  circulation  during  the  present,  has  been  a  very 
encouraging  increase  upon  that  of  the  past  year ;  and,  therefore, 
our  thanks  are  as  warmly  presented  to  our  Agents,  as  to  our 
Contributors.  And  as  the  present  time  is  the  season  for  recruiting 
and  enlarging  their  lists  of  subscribers,  we  sincerely  hope  our 
Agents  will  resume,  and  if  possible,  redouble  their  efforts  to  enrol 
old  and  new  names,  that  we  may  enter  on  the  New  Tear  with  an 
increased  and  increasing  circulation.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  our  Agents  as  early  as  possible. 
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IV  TO  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS,  AGENTS,  AND  READERS. 

It  has  been  highly  cheering  to  ns  to  receive  intelligence  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  our  readers  derive  from  our 
labours ;  and  we  beg  to  inform  them  that  nothing  shall  be  wanted 
on  our  part,  to  make  the  Magazine  both  instructive  and  usefrd. 
The  music  will  be  continued  as  formerly.  We  shall  also  give  a 
series  of  brief  sketches  of  the  life  and  characteristics  of  some  of 
the  leading  Devotional  Poets  of  our  day.  Our  readers  too,  may 
expect  a  more  liberal  infusion  of  poetry.  For  instead  of  the  present 
times  being  unpoetical,  as  it  is  frequently  asserted,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  busy  occupations  of  our  day,  create  an  extra 
demand  for  poetry  and  music, — ^in  short,  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  as  a  refreshment  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of 
the  mind,  and  as  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  soid. 

With  these  statements,  reposing  in  the  sympathy  and  renewed 
exertions  of  our  able  Contributors  and  Agents,  we  enter  upon  1852 
with  the  smiling  hope  of  spending  the  year  in  sweet  intercourse 
with  many  dear  friends  of  the  past  year,  and  anticipate  many 
additional  readers  for  our  monthly  serial,  whose  aim,  under  the 
divine  blessing  of  Heaven,  by  the  attractiveness  of  its  style  and  the 
variety  of  its  contents,  is  to  inculcate  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  that 
religion  which  alone  can  cure  the  disorders  of  the  soul — correct  its 
tastes — ^mitigate  its  sorrows — soften  its  weightiest  cares ;  and  in- 
spire peace,  comfort,  and  hope  amidst  the  loss  of  friends— the 
malignity  of  enemies,  the  pains  of  a  sick  chamber,  the  struggles  of 
a  dying  bed,  and  the  prospects  of  a  coming  judgment. 
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THE    SOUL'S   WELFARE. 

A  NEW  YEAK'S  SOLEMN  WAENING. 

BY    REV.    J.    A.    JAMES. 

Stakding  as  you  now  do  upon  the  threshold  of  another  year,  and  looking  with 
something  of  curiosity  and  suspense,  if  not  with  anxiety  and  dread,  upon  the 
dark  curtain  which  wisely  and  mercifully  conceals  the  future  from  your  view,  it 
becomes  you  in  deep  seriousness  to  enquire  and  consider,  not  only  what  may 
happen,  but  whether  you  are  prepared  for  the  worst  that  can  happen :  for  though 
there  is  one  sense  in  which  we  ought  not  to  "take  thought  for  the  morrow," 
there  is  another  in  which  we  ought.  It  is  as  much  our  duty  wisely  to  provide 
for  coming  time,  as  it  is  to  abstain  from  unnecessary,  useless,  and  distressing 
solicitvde.  Concerning  many  the  decree  is  fixed,  and  the  sentence  gone  forth, 
which  was  denounced  on  Hananiah,  "This  year  thou  shaltdie." — Jer,  xxviii. 
16.  This  may  be  the  case  with  any  one  of  the  readers  of  the  present  address, 
and  therefore  every  one  of  them  should  seriously  reflect  upon  such  a  pos- 
sibility. 

This  year  you  may  die, — for  you  must  die  some  time,  and  that  time  may  as 
likely  come  this  year  as  any  other. 

This  year  you  may  die, — ^because  you  have  no  revelation  from  God  that  you 
shall  not. 

This  year  you  may  die, — because  you  are  ever  and  every  where  exposed  to 
the  causes  that  taketh  away  life. 

This  year  you  may  die, — ^because  life  is  the  most  uncertain  thing  in  the 
world,  and  you  have  not  the  assurance  of  a  single  moment  beyond  the  present. 

This  year  you  may  die, — because  many  of  the  readers  of  this  series  of  tracts 
have  died  the  past  year,  some  of  them  among  your  friends  and  acquaintance : 
and  all  the  liabilities  to  death  still  remain  for  the  rest  who  yet  live. 

This  year  you  may  die, — for  it  is  all  but  certain  that  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  addresses  will  die  this  year,  and  why  not  you  ? 

This  year  you  may  die, — although  there  is  no  indication  of  approaching 
death ;  for  many  during  the  past  year  have  been,  and  many  during  die  present 
year  will  be,  cut  off,  very  likely  to  live,  and  why  not  you  ? 

How  many,  then,  are  the  probabilities  that  before  next  new  year's  day  your 
place  will  be  vacant  in  the  family,  at  the  scene  of  your  daily  occupation,  and  in 
the  house  of  God !  Ought  not  this  to  induce  a  habit  of  solemn,  pensive,  de- 
vout, practical,  profitable  reflection  ?  Bring  home  the  thought.  Take  up  the 
supposition  ;  and  say,  "  Yes,  it  is  possible^  by  no  means  improbable^  that  / — 
may  die — this  year" 

Suppose  you  should — let  me,  on  the  ground  of  this  supposition,  ask  you  a 

few  QUESTIONS. 
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Are  you  really  prepared  for  your  latter  end,  by  being  a  partaker  of  genuine 
faith,  the  new  birth,  a  holy  life,  and  a  heavenly  mind  ?  Or  are  you  a  mere  no- 
minal professor,  having  a  name  to  live  while  you  are  dead  ?  Are  the  fruits  of 
a  living  branch  in  the  true  vine  brought  forth  by  you  ?  Do  you  recognise  in 
yourselves,  and  do  others  see  in  you,  the  marks  of  a  state  of  grace  ?  Put 
the  question  to  your  own  hearts,  ask  yourselves,  **  What  am  I  ?  Am  I  a  spiritual, 
heavenly,  humble,  waiting,  working  servant  of  God  ?  Am  I  really  crucified 
with  Christ,  dead  to  the  world,  ripening  for  glory  ?  Is  there  any  thing  heavenly 
about  me  ?  Is  my  assurance  well  settled,  my  joy  established,  ray  temper  sanc- 
tified, my  walk  consistent  ?  Am  I  thus  ready  for  death,  and  like  one  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  Master,  with  his  loins  girt  about,  and  his  lamp  burning." 

Do,  with  your  grave  open  before  you,  enquire  into  this  matter.  Are  you  liv- 
ing as  you  would  wish  to  be  found  when  the  summon  comes  ?  Is  your  soul  in 
that  state  in  which  you  would  desire  it  to  be  found,  when  death  strikes  ?  Are 
you  in  your  devotional  habits,  your  temper,  your  general  behaviour  as  you 
should  be  with  eternity  so  near  ?  Would  you  like  to  look  up  as  you  axe,  just  as 
you  are  now,  when  reading  these  lines,  and  see  your  Master  at  his  coming  ? 
Would  you  die  as  you  are  ? 

.  Is  there  no  part  of  your  conduct  as  a  professor,  which,  upon  the  supposition 
you  may  die  this  year,  you  should  alter  ?  Nothing  in  the  family,  the  closet,  the 
shop,  the  church,  the  world,  you  should  amend  ?  What,  death  so  near,  and 
nothing  to  be  done  to  meet  it  with  confidence  and  joy  ? 

I  now,  in  addition  to  these  questions,  lay  before  you  some  suggestions.  If 
you  die  this  year,  not  only  all  your  plans,  projects,  and  business  of  a  worldly 
nature  will  stop,  but  all  your  advantages  of  a  spiritual  kind,  all  the  means  of 
grace,  all  the  opportunities  of  salvation,  all  the  aids  to  improvement,  all  the 
possibility  of  growth  in  grace,  cease  for  ever.  The  last  sabbath,  the  last  ser- 
mon, the  last  sacramental  season,  the  last  prayer  are  included  in  the  present 
year  !  This  year  you  are  to  arrive  in  heaven  or  hell,  and  to  know  the  meaning 
of  this  glorious  or  this  dreadful  term  !  This  year  to  see  the  end  of  time,  and 
the  beginning  of  eternity  !  How  solemn  !  So  soon  to  have  your  profession 
tested,  not  by  man  but  by  God  ;  so  soon  to  be  found  by  the  King  coming  in  to 
see  the  guests,  clothed  in  the  wedding  garment,  and  approved,  or  destitute  of 
the  necessary  robe,  and  cast  into  outer  darkness !  How  many  false  professors 
will  be  unmasked  this  year,  and  appear  with  astonishment  and  horror,  both  to 
themselves  and  others,  as  self-deceivers,  formalists,  and  hypocrites  !  How 
many  in  reply  to  the  plea,  **  Lord,  Lord,  I  have  eaten  and  drank  in  thy  pre- 
sence;" will  hear  the  dreadful  response,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you:'* 
and  thus  find  there  is  a  way  to  destruction  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
What  you  die  this  year,  that  you  will  be  for  ever  ;  the  seal  of  eternal  distiny 
will  be  put  upon  you.  From  that  time  you  will  have  no  opportunity  to  correct 
mistakes  ;  no  second  trial ;  no  privilege  of  alteration.  Your  last  words  in  time 
might  be,  **  It  is  finished,"  and  your  first  in  eternity  the  same,  **It  is  finished : 
I  must  be  what  I  am — -for  ever."  All  your  anxieties,  and  doubts,  and  fears, 
about  the  reality  of  your  religion,  are  about  to  be  confirmed  or  dissipated — for 
ever.  This  year  you  are  to  be  proved  the  most  awful  example  of  self-delusion, 
or  the  most  blessed  instance  of  well-founded  hope  which  the  universe  contains. 
The  grand  secret,  if  secret  it  yet  be,  is  about  to  be  developed,  whether  you  are 
a  child  of  God,  or  of  the  devil.  Within  a  few  months,  perhaps  weeks,  that 
next  moment  after  death,  which  fancy  in  vain  attempts  to  paint,  is  to  arrive,  and 
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waking  up  in  eternity ,you  will  shout  with  rapture — **  Then  I  am  in  heaven,**  or 
utter  with  a  shriek  of  despair  and  surprise,  the  dreadful  question,  **  What,  am 
I  in  hell?**  What  a  year  are  you  entering  upon  then,  if  you  should  die  before 
it  closes.  What  disclosures  are  you  about  to  witness,  what  discoveries  to  make ! 
Many  will  grow  rich  this  year  ;  many  will  sink  to  poverty ;  many  will  be  united 
in  wedlock ;  many  will  be  separated  from  their  friends  by  death  ;  many  will 
leave  their  country  and  embark  for  a  foreign  land — but  you  will  die,  and  what 
is  all  else  to  this  ? 

On  the  supposition  you  are  prepared  for  death  by  simple  faith  in  Christ  for 
justification,  by  the  regeneration  of  your  heart  through  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  by  a*holy  life,  a  heavenly  mind,  what  consolations  stand  connected 
with,  and  are  included  in,  the  decree  "  This  year  thou  shalt  die."  There  is,  I 
know,  a  dark  side  of  death  ;  the  antecedent  sufferings,  and  mysterious  nature 
of  dying — the  separation  from  near  and  dear  relatives,  and  perhaps  the  leaving 
of  them  upon  the  care  of  Providence,  without  friends  or  wealth — the  retirement 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world — the  dropping  of  the  body,  the  dear  com- 
panion of  our  spirit,  in  the  tomb,  to  be  reduced  to  nothing — the  quitting  of 
scenes  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment — all  this,  and  so  near  too  ;  all  is  trying  to 
humanity ;  nature  shudders.  But  grace  turns  to  the  bright  side,  and  very, 
very  bright  it  is — there  is  the  promised  presence,  and  omnipotent  gracious  sup- 
port of  Him  who  hath  abolished  death  by  dying,  and  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,  by  rising  and  ascending ;  of  him  who  can  make  a  dying  bed, 
feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are — there  is  the  release  from  all  the  evils  of  sin, 
the  parent  evil ;  and  from  sickness,  poverty,  toil,  care,  fear,  sorrow,  the  dismal 
progeny.  Yes,  that  last  pulsation  which  leaves  the  heart  still,  sends  the  soul 
away  for  ever  from  every  fruit  and  eflPect  of  the  fall.  0  believer  I  lift  up  thy 
head  for  thy  redemption  draweth  nigh.  What,  this  year,  so  soon,  to  shed  thy 
last  tear  over  sin  or  sorrow  ?  This  year  to  feel  the  last  corruption,  and  to  be 
agitated  by  the  last  anxiety  ?  This  year  to  experience  thy  blessed  emancipation 
from  all  the  countless  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ?  So  soon  to  rise  from  the  vale 
of  tears,  to  the  mount  where  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  thy  eyes :  so 
soon  to  leave  the  fleld  of  conflict,  cease  the  fight  of  faith,  and  lay  aside  the 
soldier's  armour  for  the  victor's  crown  ?  Nor  is  this  all — heaven  is  more  than 
negatives — it  is  life  eternal;  glory  everlasting;  immortal  honour — it  is  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature  in  knowledge,  holiness,  and  love ;  it  is  the  presence  of 
God,  the  vision  of  Christ,  the  society  of  angels,  the  communion  of  spirits  made 
perfect — and  death  introduces  to  all ;  death  is  the  dark  avenue  to  ineffable,  and 
to  what  would  now  be  insufferable  splendour  ;  the  rude  and  repulsive  gate  that 
opens  into  all  that  the  Father  hath  devised,  and  the  Son  procured,  and  the 
Spirit  promised  to  them  that  love  a  Triune  God.  Believer,  if  thou  die  this  year, 
how  near  thou  art  to  the  Lamb  in.  the  midst  of  the  throne,  to  the  living  fountains 
of  water,  to  the  crown  of  glory,  the  golden  harp,  the  white  robe,  and  the  palm 
branch  of  victory :  this  year,  to  approach  the  jasper  walls,  to  pass  through  the 
pearly  gates,  to  walk  the  golden  streets,  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  bask  in  the  glory  of  that  bright  world,  in  which  Jehovah  dwells.  This  year 
to  be  imparadised  in  the  presence  of  God !  And  is  it  possible  so  near  ?  Trans- 
porting thought !  Blessed  man,  thou  art  now  upon  the  Mount,  looking  at  the 
promised  land  with  Moses,  and  soon  thou  shalt  with  Joshua  pass  the  Jordan 
and  go  in  to  take  possession.  The  days  of  thy  mourning  will  soon  end.  Though 
now  for  a  season  if  need  be  thou  art  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations, 
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yet  that  season  is  speedily  to  close.  Only  a  few  more  days  of  toil,  only  a  few 
more  nights  to  wet  thy  couch  with  tears.  Go  forward  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence. Death  is  formidahle  only  in  front,  the  moment  you  have  passed  him, 
you  will  look  hack  upon  him,  as  upon  an  angel  of  light :  the  stream  may  he 
dark,  and  the  water  deep,  hut  it  is  narrow,  fordahle,  and  once  crossed,  it  will 
never  he  to  he  crossed  again.  Have  you  not  often  in  thought,  if  not  in  speech, 
congratulated  those  whose  fetters  of  sin,  and  tattered  garments  of  flesh  have 
heen  put  off,  and  who  have  entered  into  liherty,  and  life,  and  joy,  saying, 
**  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  And  how  soon  are  you  to  he 
among  them,  and  he  ohjects  of  congratulations  to  others !  There  is  nothing  then 
in  this  sentence,  "This  year  thou  shalt  die,"  which  should  dismay  or  distress 
you, 

I  now  lay  down  the  directions  and  deliver  the  counsels  which  follow. 

Act  upon  the  supposition,  that  this  may  he  your  closing  year.  How  appro- 
priate is  the  admonition  of  Solomon,  "  Whatsoever  thy  handfindeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wis- 
dom in  the  grave,  whether  thou  goest."  Whatsoever  is  to  he  done ;  or  ought 
to  he  done ;  whatsoever  thou  canst  find  to  do,  do  it.  Look  ahout  and  consider 
what  you  will  wish  you  had  done,  in  the  hour  of  death ;  or  if  you  could  look 
out  of  your  grave  after  you  had  entered  it,  what  would  you  regret  you  had  not 
done,  for  your  own  soul,  for  your  family  if  you  have  one,  for  your  friends,  for  the 
church,  or  for  the  world  ?  What  Would  you  do,  if  you  knew  for  certain  this 
were  your  last  year  ?  Think  how  you  would  then  act  as  regards  your  personal 
religion.  How  lahouriously  you  would  mortify  remaining  corruption ;  how  care- 
fully you  would  watch  against  sin  ;  how  anxiously  you  would  exanine  your  soul, 
with  a  view  to  supply  every  defect ;  how  regular  and  earnest  would  he  your 
prayers;  how  constant  your  attendance  at  all  the  means  of  grace;  how  dili- 
gent and  strenuous  your  endeavours  after  universal  holiness  !  You  would  say, 
"  0  my  soul,  thou  hast  hut  a  few  more  months  to  grow  in  grace,  to  die  to  the 
world,  to  meeten  for  heaven,  to  do  any  thing  for  thine  own  eternal  welfare,  to 
gain  a  lofty  seat  in  glory  ;  and  wilt  thou  not  he  diligent  to  the  very  last  exer- 
tion ?  Wilt  thou  not  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily 
beset  thee,  when  thou  art  so  near  the  end  of  thy  race  ?  Wilt  thou  he  lukewarm, 
careless,  negligent  in  any  thing,  when  so  near  eternity  ?  Up  and  he  doing. 
"  Knowing  the  time  that  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  for  now  is  thy 
salvation  very  near." 

Should  you  think  so  much  about  the  world,  its  pleasures,  or  its  business,  or 
its  honours  ;  what,  and  about  to  leave  them  so  soon  ?  What  will  they  be  to 
you  this  day  twelve  months  ?  What  will  it  matter  to  you,  whether  you  were 
rich  or  poor  ?  Whether  you  were  successful  or  unsuccessful  ?  And  will  you  not 
abate  your  undue  anxiety  when  so  near  the  end  of  your  pursuits  ?  What,  carry 
your  solicitude  about  business  and  profit  to  the  grave's  mouth,  and  die  in  the 
act  of  determining  to  be  rich  and  great?  Will  you,  when  so  near  your  inter- 
view with  God,  to  receive  his  frown  or  smile,  be  so  solicitous  to  gain  human  ap- 
plause, the  honour  that  cometh  from  man,  and  the  distinctions  of  society? 
What  will  these  things  do  for  you,  in  the  dark  valley,  and  beyond  it? 

And  then  as  regards  your  conduct  to  others  :  Parents,  what  will  you  do,  can 
you  do,  ought  you  to  do  for  your  children,  with  only  a  few  months  more  to  pray 
for  them,  to  teach  them,  to  warm  them,  to  save  them  from  hell,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  accompany  you  to  heaven  ?     So  soon  to  leave  them.  Mothers,  will  you 
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not  travail  in  birth  a  second  time  for  tbem,  not  now  for  their  bodies,  but  their 
souls  ?  Christians  of  property,  think  how  soon  all  your  opportunities  to  spend 
for  God  and  his  cause,  is  to  stop,  and  the  last  shilling  to  be  given,  and  your 
wealth  to  pass  to  other  hands,  which,  perhaps,  will  not  part  with  any  for  those 
interests  which  are  so  near  your  heart.  What  should  you  give,  now  that  giving 
is  so  nearly  over  ?  Should  you  put  aside  the  appeal  to  your  liberality  with  the 
sordid  plea,  the  false  excuse,  the  angry  refusal  ?  Should  you  be  covetous  with 
an  open  grave  before  you,  and  worship  mammon  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  valley  ? 
Can  you  act  the  part  of  the  unfaithful  steward,  when  in  a  month  or  two  you  are 
to  be  called  to  the  account  ?  Professors  of  influence,  health,  energy,  who  can 
do  much  in  various  ways  for  Christ  and  his  cause,  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
the  building  up  of  the  church,  with  what  vigour  should  you  apply  yourselves  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  the  kingdom  of  God  :  how  firmly  and  how  emphatically 
shoud  you  echo  as  your  own  fixed,  intelligent  purpose,  the  words  of  your  Lord, 
"I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day,  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work." — Jno.  ix.  4.  You  should  put  forth  all  your  enengies 
as  on  who  sees  that  his  sun  is  touching  the  horizon,  and  who  must  soon  lay 
down  his  implements  of  labour,  but  who  has  yet  much  to  do.  After  this  year, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  Address,  you  can  dry  up  no  more  widow's  tears ;  no 
more  call  forth  the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish ;  communicate  no 
more  knowledge;  convert  no  more  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way,  and 
save  no  more  souls  from  death.  Sunday  school  Teachers  look  upon  your 
children,  and  think  how  soon  you  are  to  leave  them.  Tract  distributors,  and 
christian  instructors,  look  at  the  ignorant  families  yon  have  visited,  and  think 
how  soon  you  are  to  visit  them  no  more.  All  ye  that  do  any  thing  for  Christ, 
think  how  soon  you  will  do  no  more  ;  and  ye  that  do  nothing  for  Christ,  think 
how  soon  you  are  to  appear  in  the  character,  and  before  the  master,  to  hear  the 
doom  of  the  slothful  servant  that  hid  his  Lord's  talent  in  a  napkin.  0  what  work 
ought  to  be  crowded  in  a  year,  in  a  last  year  of  a  professor's  life ! 

Whether,  however,  you  die  in  this  year  or  not,  you  must  die  some  year,  and 
compared  with  the  millions  of  millions  of  years,  measuring  eternity  by  the  re- 
volutions of  time,  what  is  the  longest  life,  even  that  of  Methuselah,  if  it  could 
be  attained,  but  a  moment  and  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Eemember  the  apos- 
tle's impressive  admonitions,  "  See  then  that  ye  work  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil." — Ephes.  v, 
15,  16.  "But  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  the  time  is  short:  it  remaineth,  that 
they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none  :  and  they  that  weep  as  though 
they  wept  not;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  ahd  they 
that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not 
abusing  it :  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." — 1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31, 
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JOHN  KNOX  AND  POPERY. 


Never  was  the  hand  of  God  more  clearly 
seen,  than  in  delivering  this  and  other  coun- 
tries from  the  cruel  bondage  of  Popish  ty- 
ranny and  superstition.  The  reformers 
were  holy  men,  and  inspired  with  such 
confidence  in  God,  that  no  smiles  or  frowns, 
no  threatenings,  could  move  them  away 
from  the  sacred  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged  and  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves. 
The  light  and  truth  of  the  Gospel  were  more 
to  them  than  any  thing  this  world  could 
afibrd :  and  being  themselves  members  of 
that  kingdom  which  is  righteousness  and 
j>eace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  de- 
sired above  all  things  to  see  it  established 
on  the  earth.  We  admire  the  boldness  of 
Luther,  and  perhaps  in  personal  courage, 
no  one  of  the  reformers  more  resembled 
him  than  John  Knox.  By  him  the  glorious 
work  of  reformation  was  carried  on  in 
Scotland,  till  he  had  the  happiness  of  seein? 
the  Protestant  f&ith  and  worship  established 
He  abhorred  Popery  as  opposed  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  t  'e  present  and  future  happi- 
ness of  man.  With  the  shield  of  faith,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation, 
no  power  on  earth  could  overcome  him. 

No  person  was  ever  more  bent  on  setting 
up  of  Popery  again,  than  the  bigoted  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  She  came  from  France  to 
take  possession  of  her  throne  and  kingdom, 
determined  to  put  a^in  that  Papal  yoke  on 
her  subjects,  which  Knox,  with  the  blessing 
of  God  had  just  succeeded  in  breaking  from 
off  their  necks.  She  knew  she  could  rely 
on  France  to  assist  her  with  money  and 
soldiers.  But  there  was  a  man  of  drod  in 
her  kingdom,  that  no  money  could  bribe, 
and  who  could  boldly  appear  in  the  pulpit 
at  St.  Andrews,  though  threatened  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop,  that  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  should  fire  upon  him,  if  he 
dared  to  enter  it.  In  his  interviews  with 
the  Queen,  he  always  spoke  boldly  as  he 
ought  to  speak;  never  disguising  his  senti- 
ments, or  softening  down  those  strong  ex- 
pressions with  which  he  spoke  of  Popish 
ignorance,  wickedness,  superstition  and 
cruelty. 

The  frowns  and  the  smiles  and  the  tears 
of  such  a  woman,  were  all  alike  lost  upon 
the  bold  and  fearless  reformer,  who  loved 
his  Saviour  and  country,  and  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  blessed  with  the  pure  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
effected  by  his  labours  and  prayers.  When 


the  Queen  said,  "I  will  defend  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for  it  is  I  think  the  true  Church  of 
God;"  "your  wiiT*  said  he,  "is  no  reason 
why;  neither  doth  your  thought  make  the 
Boman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  spotless 
spouse  of  Christ."  And  when  she  said, 
"you  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  one  way, 
and  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  another : 
whom  shall  I  believe,  and  who  shall  be 
judge  I"  You  shall  believe  God  who  plainly 
speaketh  in  his  word,"  replied  the  reformer, 
**  and  farther  than  the  word  teacheth  you, 
you  shall  not  believe  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  word  of  God  is  plain  in 
itself;  and  if  there  appear  any  obscurity  in 
one  place,  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  never 
contrary  to  himself,  explains  the  same  more 
clearly  in  other  places;  so  that  there  can 
remain  no  doubt,  but  unto  such  that  are 
obstinately  ignorant.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  our  readers 
an  account  of  the  valiant  labors  and  patient 
sufferings  of  this  soldier  and  servant  of 
Christ.  Unmoved  by  its  threatenings,  and 
never  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Po- 
pery, he  was  always  the  first  to  sound  an 
alarm  a^^ainst  all  its  encroachments  on  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country; 
and  continued  steadfast  at  his  post,  till  he 
was  called,  in  the  67th  year  of  nis  age,  to 
rest  from  all  his  labours,  and  to  exchange 
the  sword  of  war  for  the  palm  of  victory; 
having  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  the  word  of  his  testimony,  his  own 
spiritual  enemies  and  those  of  his  country. 
Though  Luther  in  Germany,  Calvin  m 
France,  Cranmer  in  England,  Knox  in 
Scotland,  differed  from  each  other  in  their 
sentiments  on  church  government,  yet  they 
all  agreed  in  the  divine  right  of  every  man 
to  possess  and  read  for  himself  the  word  of 
God;  and  taught  alike  by  the  same  Spirit, 
their  mind  and  judgment,  were  the  same  on 
every  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  neces- 
sary to  be  believed  to  the  salvation  of  man. 
In  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  in  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  Christ,  the  only  sacrifice  for  our 
sins  once  offered^  the  sentiments  of  fJl 
the  reformers  were  as  the  opinion  of  one 
man.  Taught  by  the  word  of  God,  that 
there  is  but  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  but  one  advocate  v^rith  the  Father, 
and  he  the  propitiation  for  their  sins;  they 
could  no  longer  rely  on  Popish  ceremonies, 
or  pray  to  popish  saints.  Their  sole  depen- 
dence was  on  Christ,  and  they  would  hear 
of  no  other  Saviour.    Human  merit  they 
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Utterly  renouncedL  If  any  man  in  his  days 
and  country  had  whereof  to  glory,  Knox 
might  have  said  **  I  more:"  but  he  protested 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  as  he  had  often 
done  before;  ^Hhat  ho  relied  wholly  on  the 
free  mercy  of  God  manifested  to  mankind 
through  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ:  whom 
alone  he  embraced  for  wisdom,  and  right- 
eousness and  sanctification  and  redemption. 

THE  NATURE  OF  A  REVIVAL  OF 
RELIGION. 

*I  THINK  most  of  you,*  said  a  pious  mer« 
chant  to  a  small  company  of  Christian 
friends  who  were  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  revivals  of  religion;  'I  think  most  of  you 
would  have  been  much  pleased  with  a  dis- 
course which  I  heard  yesterday,  on  the  na- 
ture and  means  of  a  revival.  It  gave  a  new, 
or  at  least  unusual,  view  of  the  subject;  and 
»>peared  to  me  remarkably  satisfactory. 
The  preacher  defined  revival  to  be  a  re- 
newal of  the  Divine  Spirit's  work  in  be- 
lievers, and  especially  in  the  lukewarm  and 
backsliding.'  'Ah I'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
company,  a  bookseller,  who  was  haunted 
with  apprehensions  of  unnumbered  disasters 
which  might  follow  innovation  and  excite- 
ment; 'if  your  revivalists  would  always  re- 
strict their  attention  to  reclaiming  backsli- 
ders, we  mieht  be  spared  the  pain  of  wit- 
nessing conmsion  and  extravagance.'  '  But 
surely,'  asked  a  gprave  and  judicious  elder, 
'  the  preacher  did  not  say  that  an  extensive 
work  of  conversion  in  a  community  is  no 
revivalof  religion?'  'He  taught  that  it  might 
be  the  effect  of  a  revival,'  said  the  merchant, 
but  he  denied  that  it  is  itself  a  revival.  To  re- 
vive, he  remarked,  is  to  restore  or  invigorate 
life;  to  revive  religion  is  to  impart  health 
and  energy  to  a  soul  which  lives  but  is 
drooping;  it  supposes  life  to  exist,  and  can 
take  place  only  in  believers.'  '  That,  doubt- 
less,' said  the  elder,  '  is  an  important  view 
of  it,  and  one  which  every  person  who 
remembers  his  'first  love'  to  the  Saviour 
ought  seriously  to  ponder;  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  apply  just  as  directly  to  a  community 
as  to  an  individual.  We  do  not  talk  of  a 
revival,  indeed,  when  a  portion  of  any 
community  of  heathens  first  receive  Chris- 
tianity; but  we  justly  talk  of  it,  as  I  think, 
when  a  considerable  proportion  of  uncon- 
verted but  stated  hearers  of  the  Gospel  in 
a  Christian  land  become  awakened  and 
savingly  enlightened.  We  say  the  community 
is  revived.  It  was,  probably,  in  a  low  state 
of  religion ;  it  may  have  declined  from  a 
condition  of  former  vigour  and  excellence; 
but  it  retained  some  life,  it  was  not  paralyzed 
in  every  limb,  it  had  still  some  sentient,  ac- 
tive members;  and  now  it  experiences  a:: 


energy 
limbs.' 


electric  shock,  a  circulation  of  livii 
through  many  a  fibre  of  its  palsi< 
'  What  you  say  is  true,'  replied  the  mer- 
chant, 'I  do  not  deny  it;  but  then  the  life 
which  exists  in  the  community,  exists  all  in 
in  believers,  and  the  shock,  the  circulation 
which  you  speak  of,  begins  with  them.' 
'Why,'  said  the  elder,  'we  possibly  differ 
in  words  only;  our  meaning  may  be  the 
same.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however, 
that  a  great  work  of  conversion  among 
sinners  has  just  as  reviving  an  effect  upon 
believers,  as  a  work  of  excitement  and  re- 
storation among  backsliders  has  upon  the 
careless  and  unrenewed.'  '  Oh  I  all  the  di- 
vine Spirit's  work,'  exclaimed  an  ardent 
Christian  student, '  has  a  reviving  effect  on 
the  soul.  Be  that  work  displayed  in  whom 
it  may,  it  attracts  the  notice  and  may  arrest 
and  infect  the  feelings  of  whoever  witnesses 
it.'  '  Exactly  so,'  said  the  elder, '  a  special 
and  exciting  work  of  gnce  among  any 
number  of  believers  wifi  be  followed  by 
stir  and  inquiry  among  the  ungodly;  and 
an  earnest  religious  movement  among  a 
number  of  the  ungodly,  will  rebuke  the 
backsliding,  arouse  the  careless,  and  refresh 
and  animate  the  zealous  among  believers.' 
'How  very  delightful,'  said  the  student, 
*  was  the  mere  news  of  some  recent  revivals 
among  the  ungodly!  It  was  like  cold  water 
to  the  thirsty  soul.  ButVhen  one  witnessed 
the  good  work  which  was  going  on,  O  it  was 
animating — it  was  truly  reviving  I  I  went 
with  a  friend  to  spend  a  sabbath  at ; 


and  when  I  saw  the  earnestness  of  the  great 
crowds  of  people,  and  observed  an  instance 
or  two  of  prayer-meetings  among  the  chil- 
dren in  the  fields,  and  perceived  everywhere 
marks  more  or  less  of  awakened  attention 
to  the  great  salvation,  I  felt  effects  on  my 
own  heartstronger,  and,  I  hope,  more  dura- 
ble than  any  I  ever  experienced  amid  the 
quiet  routine  of  our  ordinary  observance  of 
ordinances.'  '  But  are  you  sure,'  asked  the 
bookseller, '  that  what  you  felt  was  health- 
ful, that  it  was  not  enthusiastic,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  physical  emotion  ?'  •  There  was 
emotion,  certainly,'  replied  the  student; 
but  it  was  not  mere  physical  emotion.  O 
no;  when  the  soul  acquires  clearer  views 
than  before  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  and 
rests  with  deeper  satisfaction  than  before 
in  a  sense  of  his  love,  there  must  be  some- 
thing beneficial  experienced — something 
which  belongs  to  the  economy  of  heavenly 
influence.' 

'  You  will  still  grant,  however,'  asked  the 
merchant, '  that,  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
providence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  revival 
among  believers  precedes  any  great  work 
of  conversion  among  the  ungodly  in  their 
neighbourhood?'    'Certainly,    replied  the 
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elder, '  I  freely  grant  that  I  spoke  of  the 
effect  of  awakenings  among  the  unconver- 
ted, upon  the  lukewarm  among  believers, 
only  to  show  that  a  revival  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  wich  will  embrace  a  whole 
community ;  but  I  readily  allow  that,  in  any 
locality,  in  any  congregation,  the  work  must 
begin  with  Grod's  own  people.  If  any  town 
or  district  shall  become  the  scene  of  a  Pen^ 
tecost,  the  disciples  in  it  must  first,  for  a 
season,  'continue  with  one  accord  in  prayer 
and  supplication,' — they  must  be  roused 
irom  routine  lisUessness,  and  experience  a 
reviving  influence  from  on  high/  *  It  be- 
comes of  impotance,  then,'  rejoined  the 
melK^hant, '  to  have  distinct  views  of  what 
constitutes  a  revival  among  believers,  and 
of  the  means  most  suited  to  produce  it. 
Now,  if  the  company  care  to  hear  it,  I  shall 
sketch,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  an  outline 
of  what  was  advanced  on  these  topics  in  the 
discourse  to  which  I  formerly  alluded.*  A 
ready  assent  having  been  given,  the  mer- 
chant proceeded. 

•A  revival  of  religion  consists,  in  general, 
of  a  renewal  of  those  graces  which  were 
imparted  in  conversion,  and  which  have  be- 
come impaired  during  a  season  of  spiritual 
declension.  It  consists  particularly  m  three 
things :  First,  the  renewal  of  a  deep  sense 
of  sin,  andof  great  tenderness  of  conscience, 
secondly,  the  renewal  of  active  faith  in 
Christ,  and  delight  in  his  character  and 
work}  and  thirdly,  the  renewal  of  love  to 
God,  love  to  his  word,  to  his  ordinances,  to 
his  people,  and  to  his  cause.  The  preacher 
dwelt  with  much  effect  on  each  of  these 
particulars.  He  drew,  in  regard  to  each  of 
them,  a  believer's  early  experience, — of  his 
aversion  to  sin,  his  fervour,  his  joy,  his 
heavenly -mindedness  when  animated  by  his 
*  first  love;'  he  then  compared  this  with  the 
conpromising  spirit,  the  torpid  conscience, 
the  coldness,  the  formality,  the  inertness  of  a 
backslider;  and  he  showed  how  a  transition 
from  the  latter  state  to  the  former  would  be 
like  life  from  the  dead,  like  a  blossoming  in 
the  wilderness,  a  true  revival  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord.  Though  he  did  not 
quote  the  passage  in  Hosea,  Icould  not  but 
think  of  it  as  beautifully  illustrating  his 
views:  '0  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God;  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity. 
Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord; 
say  unto  him.  Take  away  all  iniquitv,  and 
receive  us  graciously;  so  will  we  render  the 
calves  of  our  lips.  I  will  heal  their  back- 
sliding; I  will  love  them  freely;  for  mine 
anger  is  turned  away  from  him.  I  will  be 
as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  he  shall  grow  as 
the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon. 
His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty 


shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,  an'd  his  smell  as 
Lebanon  They  that  dwell  under  his  sha- 
dow shall  return;  they  shall  revive  as  the 
com,  and  grow  as  the  vine;  the  scent 
thereof  shaU  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon.' 
Here  is  revival  as  described  by*the  pen  of 
inspiration;  it  is  a  new  spring-time  to  the 
soul  which  once  was  luxuriant,  but  has 
passed  under  the  blights  and  storms  of 
winter;  it  is  a  returning  to  l^e  Lord  on  the 
part  of  backsliders,  and  a  renewal  in  their 
experience  of  the  beautifying  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit' 

*But  alasl'  exclaimed  the  student,  'we 
are  all  backsliders;  we  are  all  more  or  less 
barren  like  a  desert;  we  all  need  the  very 
revival  you  describe.'  *  Yes,'  said  the  elder, 
'  the  whole  Christian  community  of  our  land 
are  lukewarm  and  declining.  When  we  com- 
pare our  churches,  as  bodies,  with  the  expe- 
rience of  a  young  believer,  or  with  that  of 
a  young  church  of  recently  converted  hea- 
thens, we  may  too  surely  pronounce  them 
to  be  wofully  backsliding.  What  are  theur 
sensitiveness  of  conscience,  their  glorying 
in  Christ,  their  spirituahty,  their  brotherly 
love,  their  prayerfulness,  their  missionary 
spirit?  Little  more,  alas  I  in  some  instances, 
than  a  name.'  *  Are  they  not,'  asked  the 
student,  *  in  a  very  similar  state  to  what  the 
Jewish  church  were  in  at  Babylon?  Do  not 
many  of  them  bear  visible  marks  of  the  di  • 
vine  displeasure?  Have  not  almost  all  of 
them  an  apppearance  as  if  they  wanted 
means  or  opportunity  or  liberty  to  glorify 
God  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion, — to  send  out 
his  word  from  Jerusalem  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth?'  *  Indeed,' said  the  elder,  *  the  re- 
semblance which  you  suggest  seems  but  too 
apparent  Your  hint  remmds  me,  too,  how 
appropriate  and  necessary  it  is  for  a  whole 
community  to  pray  for  a  revival,— just  such 
a  revival  as  is  needed  by  an  individual 
backslider.  For  it  was  while  contemplating 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  church  in  captivity, 
— ^while  looking  forward,  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  to  the  religious  declension  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  their  being  car- 
ried away  to  Bab^don,  that  the  prophet 
Habakkuk 'prayed:  *0  Lord,  revive  thy 
work,  in  the  midst  of  the  years;  in  the 
midst  of  the  years  make  known;  in  wrath 
remember  mercy."  'Well,  well,  I  see,' 
said  the  merchant,  *that  a  true  view  of  re- 
vival applies  to  Christians  in  general,  and 
to  entire  communities,  as  well  as  to  individ- 
ual backsliders;  and  I  apprehend  the  diffe- 
rence, in  any  case,  among  parties  who  need 
it,  is  simply  a  difference  in  degree.'  *No 
doubt,' replied  the  elder,  'exactly  as  you 
say;  the  most  declining  Christian  or  Chris- 
tian church,  of  course,  needs  it  most)  while 
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all  Christians  and  all  Christian  chnrohes 
need  it  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the^  are 
less  productive  than  they  might  be  of  *  the 


fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus 

Christ  to  the  g^ory  and  the  praise  of  God.' 

To  be  contmu&i. 


€\t  Cuatet 


NEW  YEAR*S  COUNSELS. 

Examine  the  past  years  of  your  life  to  see 
what  defects  are  to  be  suppued,  and  what 
sins  are  to  be  put  away  for  the  future. 
Deut.  viii.  2  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  cxxxix,  23, 
24.    Job  xxxii.  34.    2  Cor.  xiii.  c. 

Make  a  fresh  surrender  of  yourselves  to 
Grod,  and  renew,  at  the  commencement  of 
anotiier  year,  your  covenant  en^gements 
with  God  through  Christ  to  be  his  peculiar 
people,  and  to  shew  forth  his  praise. 
Psalm  iv.    Rom.  vi.  xii.      1  Pet.  iv.  1—7. 

Keep  in  mind  the  great  end  of  life,  and 
redeem  the  time  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  given :  and  that  end  and  purpose  is  to 
honour  God  by  a  constant  pursuit  of  salva- 
tion, and  a  growing  meetness  for  heaven 
and  eternity.  Let  &e  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  Apostle  be  yours,  and  say  with  him, 
"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."  And  of  all  this  coming  year  consi- 
der every  day  as  lost  in  whicn  something 
is  not  done  for  tiie  Lord  that  bought  you. 
PhiLiiiT— 21. 

Let  it  be  your  great  concern  this  year  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  2  Peter 
iii  10—18. 

Seek  to  get  some  spiritual  good  from 
every  thing  that  may  happen  this  year, 
and  enter  into  the  gracious  design  of  God, 
which  is  to  render  every  thing  conducive 
to  your  real  welfare.  PhiL  iv.  Bom. 
viiL  28. 

Let  the  fsdlings  of  past  jrears  be  instruc- 
tive for  the  future,  as  shewing  how  you  are 
likely  to  be  ensnared,  and  to  be  led  into 
temptation.    Matthew  xxvi.  41. 

Endeavour  to  make  the  trials  through 
which  you  have  passed,  and  the  help  you 
have  obtained  from  God,  a  ground  of  confi- 
dence and  hope  for  the  fixture.  Psalm  cxvL 

Do  not  anticipate  evils  that  may  never 
happen,  but  calmly  and  confidently  trust 
yourselves,  your  concerns,  your  families, 
your  all,  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  your 
neavenly  Father.    Matt.  vi.  26 — 34. 

Remember  that  though  you  may  not  die 
this  year,  you  nmst  die  some  tmie,  and 
therefore  never  let  the  subject  be  long  ab- 
sent from  your  minds.    Live  as  at  the 


gravels  month — die  daily;  feel  yourself  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim  upon  earth ;  and  be 
ever  looking  on  with  faith  and  hope  to  the 
time  when  you  shaU  die,  and  go  home  to 
God.    Ps.  xc.    Eccles.  xiL  2  Cor.  v.  1 — 4 

GOD  EVERY  WHERE. 

How  widely  diversified,  and  multiplied  mto 
many  thousand  distinct  exercises,  is  the  at- 
tention of  God !  His  eye  is  on  every  hour 
of  my  existence, — ^his  spirit  is  intimately 
present  with  every  thou^t  of  my  heart, — 
his  inspiration  g^ves  birth  to  every  purpose 
within  me, — his  hand  impresses  a  direction 
on  every  footstep  of  my  going,— every 
breath  I  inhale  is  drawn  by  an  enei^ 
which  God  deals  out  to  me.  This  boc^, 
which  upon  the  slightest  derangement, 
would  become  the  prey  of  death,  or  of 
woeful  sufienng,  is  now  at  ease,  because  he 
at  this  moment  is  warding  off  from  me  a 
thousand  dangers,  and  upholding  the  thou- 
sand movements  of  its  complex  and  de- 
licate machinery :  his  presiding  influence 
keeps  by  me,  tmrough  the  whole  ciuxent  of 
my  restless  and  ever  changing  history. 

When  I  walk  by  Ae  way-side,  he  is  along 
with  me, — when  I  enter  into  company,  amid 
all  my  forgetfiilness  of  him,  he  never  for- 
gets, me, — ^in  the  silent  watches  of  Uie 
night,  when  my  eyelids  have  closed,  and 
my  spirit  has  sunk  into  unconsciousness, 
the  observant  eye  of  him  who  never  slum- 
bers, is  upon  me;  I  cannot  fly  from  his  pre- 
sence, go  where  I  will;  he  leads  me,  and 
watches  me,  and  cares  for  me;  and  the 
same  Being  who  is  now  at  work  in  the  re- 
motest domains  of  nature  and  of  providence, 
is  also  at  my  hand  to  eke  out  to  me  every 
moment  of  my  being,  and  to  uphold  me  in 
the  exercise  of  all  my  feelings,  and  of  all 
my  faculties. 

A  LONG  LIFE  AND  A  PIOUS  ONE 
THE  BETTER  WISH. 

"  A  SHOBT  life  and  a  merry  one,''  I  know 
is  the  motto  of  some.  But  all  such  are  re- 
garded as  fools  by  the  wise  men  of  this 
world,  as  well  as  by  the  candidates  for  a 
better. — '*  Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-mor- 
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row  we  die^— may  be  Mud  and  sung  by  the 
seosnalist  in  his  cops,  with  great  spirit  and 
glee  among  his  sottish  companions;  bat 
this  bmdsn  sentiment  has  never  yet  ob- 
tained corrency  with  the  mass,  even  of  this 
world's  Totaries.  It  has  long  since  been 
discovered,  that  in  order  to  make  the  best 
of  the  world;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  most  of 
its  pleasure,  and  riches,  and  honours, — a 
kme  life  of  health,  and  vigour,  and  pros- 
perity, is  verf  important, — and,  in  general 
quite  essential  The  poor  hapless  rake, 
whose  career  is  cut  short  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  is  commonly  pitied  or  ri- 
diculed even  by  those  who  indulge  in  the 
same  vices,  but  who  contrive  to  keep  within 
safer  limits ;  while  he  is  denounced  and  con- 
denmed  by  all  who  aim  at,  what  they  con- 


ceive to  be,  nobler  objects.  A  vicious  young 
man  (I  use  the  term  vicious  in  its  worldly 
and  worst  acceptation)  finds  no  quarter 
any  where,  except  among  his  young  and 
viscious  associates.  And  even  they  often 
contemplate,  with  a  kind  of  malicious  com- 
passion, one  and  another  of  their  number, 
whose  emaciated  form,  and  haggard  coun- 
tenance, testify  that  he  is  not  E)ng  for  this 
world.  They  daily  behold  him  wasting  away, 
but  they  hurry  him  along,  and  urge  him 
into  new  and  gpreater  excesses:  until  they 
literally  kill  him  in  the  midst  of  pleasure 
which  he  has  long  felt  to  be  his  curse  and 
his  ruin.  Such  a  course  can  have  no  seri- 
ous advocates.  It  is  as  contemptible  as  it 
is  horrible. 


:Snmt  (Cirtlt^ 


RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE  IN  EVERY 
THING. 

All  proper  acts  may  be  religious.  Our 
whole  life  may  be  imbued  with  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  and  even  those  passages  in  it 
which  seem  trivial  and  insignificant,  may  be 
elevated  to  the  dignity,  and  clothed  with 
the  beauty  of  worship  and  Divine  senrice; 
if  we  but  guide  ourselves  constantly  by  the 
maxims  of  Christianity,  and  hold  steadily 
in  view,  as  the  end  of  our  efforts,  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  work  on  earth  as  the 
children  of  God.  That  work  is  to  gain  our  own 
spiritual  and  permanent  well-being,  to  bless 
our  families  and  all  the  creatures  of  God 
associated  with  us,  to  do  what  we  can  do  to 
bring  this  fallen  and  wretched  race  into  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  and  holiness  of  the 
gospel,  and  thus  to  advance  God*s  plans  and 
declare  his  glory.  Now  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work,  which  is  one  work  with 
different  departments,  it  is  manifestly  not 
necessary  nor  proper  even,  that  we  labour 
in  one  direction  only,  or  in  one  circle  of  ac- 
tirity.  We  must  provide  for  our  subsis- 
tence and  the  subsistence  of  our  families. 
It  is  not  merely  our  privilege  to  do  this,  but 
our  duty,  as  creatures  of  God  related  to 
others.  We  must  reserve  and  accumulate 
property  if  we  honestly  can,  in  connexion 
with  other  necessary  labours,  that  we  may 
disburse  it  again  for  God's  glory  and 
human  welfare.  This,  in  its  place,  is  our 
religious  duty;  as  much  so  as  praising  God 
in  Sie  sanctuary,  or  visiting  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  and  those  who  are  in  prison. 


To  cultivate  and  adorn  the  intellect,  and 
store  it  with  knowledge,  to  cherish  the  sen- 
sibility, to  gain  relaxation  and  refreshment 
of  spirits  by  innocent  amusement,  to  train 
the  .physical  system  for  effort  and  endu- 
rance, to  strive  diligently  with  thought  and 
desire  in  the  departments  of  business,  to 
gain  for  ourselves  influence  by  professional 
application — all  these  are  duties  we  owe  to 
God;  all  these,  if  rightly  discharged,  as 
unto  the  Lord  and  not  unto  man,  will  be 
truly  religious  acts,  the  conditions  and 
means  of  our  growth  in  grace.  In  their 
place  they  are  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  whole  life-work.  If  rightly 
pursued,  therefore,  our  usual  employments 
in  life,  so  far  from  interfering  with  and  op- 
posing our  distinctively  religious  duties,  will 
fall  directly  into  the  same  lines.  They  will 
themselves  become  religious,  devotional. 
The  saying  of  the  old  monks  will  be  rea- 
lized to  us — "  Work  is  worship."  We  shall 
find  our  meanest  employment  ennobled  by 
its  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  and  to  the  end  to  which  it  contributes. 
And  as  the  temple  is  all  built  for  God.  and 
consecrated  to  him — ^not  its  arches  merely 
its  spire,  its  choir,  or  its  pulpit,  but  its 
whole  structure  in  all  its  parts — so  will  our 
life  be  all  set  apart  for  God's  service  and 
worship,  and  its  most  common  acts,  will  be. 
come  acts  of  piety,  and  its  familiar  words* 
will  be  voices  of  devotion. 
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FIRESIDE  MUSIC. 

Amoko  the  sweet  home-influences  that  ex- 
ert a  moulding  effect  upon  the  dispositions 
and  characters  of  children,  and  we  may  say 
of  the  whole  household;  we  imagine  few  are 
more  powerful  and  enduring,  in  their  effect, 
than  tne  habitual  use  of  music  in  the  feunily. 
What  recollection  more  indelible  than 
the  simple  lullaby  of  our  infantile  days? 
What  remembrance  comes  back  in  mature 
years  with  more  distinctness,  exciting  dearer 
visions,  than  the  memory  of  the  sweet,  soft 
tones  of  a  mother's  voice — of  that  voice, 

Serchance,  now  hushed  ?  How  vividly,  often, 
oes  some  stanza  that  happens  to  be  heard 
recall  the  form  of  that  mother,  it  may  hap, 
long  since  sleeping  'neath  the  waving  ^rass! 
Like  the  wana  of  the  magician,  does  it  not 
light  up  the  camera  of  memory,  and  con- 
jure up  the  fading  lines  of  early  scenes — 
the  mellow  lights  that  gather  aroimd,  and 
constitute  the  magic  charm  of  that  sweet 
word.  Home?  But  while  they  possess  this 
winning  power,  do  not  too  many  wives  and 
mothers  neglect  its  use,  and  tnus  lose  an 
element  of  love  and  beauty  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  home  not  easily  computed? 

What  scene  can  be  more  delightful  than 
the  fireside  circle  of  a  gathered  household, 
together  lifting  the  fulness  of  a  father's  base, 
the  swelling  softness  of  a  mother's  tones, 
and  a  slender  volume  of  childhood's  voices, 
all  blending  in  the  simple  melody  of  an  even- 
ing hymn;  together  giving  honour  to  Him 
who  so  richly  crowns  with  eood  so  many 
hearth-stones  in  our  favoured  land  ?  How 
appropriate  the  ascription  of-» 

"Glory  to  thee  our  God  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light;" 

and  how  fitting  from  the  mouth  of  weak- 
ness, the  petition — 

**  Keep  us,  oh !  keep  us,  Xing  of  kings, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wings." 

Can  such  a  custom  fail  to  grave  deep  lines 
upon  the  impressible  tablets  of  children's 
hearts?  Will  not  its  memory  abide  there; 
and  may  not  a  remembrance  of  the  meaning 
words  lisped  in  early  years,  sometimes  arise 
in  the  heart  of  a  wayward  child,  gently  re- 
calling from  the  erring  path ;  and  be  like  the 
hand  of  John  Newton  s  mother,  which,  as 
that  eminent  man  has  recorded,  was  ever, 
in  his  wildest  career  of  sin,  felt  to  be  upon 
his  head,  while  that  loving  mother  breatned 
an  earnest  prayer  for  her  child,  as  had  been 
her  wont  in  his  boyhood's  time? 


THE  BEREAVED  MOTHER 

I  KARKBD  a  mother  at  the  tomb  of  her  son- 
Her  sable  garment  coincided  with  the  deep 

floom  that  hung  heavily  around  her  heart. 
[erdecliningh^id,her  closedclasped  hands, 
her  fixed  position,  her  tear-bedued  cheek, 
bespoke  the  intensity  of  her  thoughts,  and 
the  sorrow  of  her  souL  The  scene  struck 
the  string  of  sympathy,  and  a  correspondent 
tear,  flowing  from  the  impulse  of  a  similar 
feeling,  trickled  down  my  cheek.  Fancy 
lent  her  creative  power  to  my  mind,  and 
methought  I  heanl  and  felt  the  grief-in- 
spired soliloquy  of  the  heart-broken  mother, 
as  she  revolved  in  her  depressed  mind  the 
following  thoughts;  ''Ah!  yes,  my  child, 
thou  art  numl^red  with  the  deaa!  The 
curtain  of  my  hopes  has  suddenly  dropped, 
and  the  thick  cloud  of  soul-rending  despon- 
dency shuts  the  light  of  joy  and  tranquillity 
from  my  mind.  When  feeble  infancy  was 
thine,  with  what  rapture  I  watched  the 
pleasurable  smile  playing  on  thy  health- 
flushed  cheek :  it  was  then  my  heart  bounded 
with  ecstacy,  and  antedated  the  joys  of 
youth  and  the  happiness  of  manhood.  I 
thought  thou  wouldst  have  been  the  pillar 
of  my  old  age;  I  thought  thou  wouldst  have 
supported  my  tottering  declining  life,  when 
the  extinguished  hand  of  time  had  quenched 
the  fervour  of  vitality.  But  ah  I  these  love- 
built  hopes  are  gone  for  ever;  they  are 
buried  in  the  humid  earth  with  thee.  No 
more  I  hear  thy  voice — ^no  more  I  mark 
thy  sprightly  eye;  thy  voice  is  as  silent  as 
the  grave,  and  thine  eye  fixed  by  the  rigid 
power  of  death.  Scarce  more  than  eighteen 
years  had  rolled  around  thy  head  before  the 
'grim  monster'  came  and  snatched  thee 
from  the  world.  Thou  wert  stricken  as  the 
tender  sapling  scathed  by  the  lightening's 
fiery  bolt.  O  death!  thou  art  the destroyep 
of  a  mother's  bliss.  But  still,  amid  all  my 
sorrow,  I  will  say — 

'Worms  may  banquet  on  that  frame, 
And  ruin  feed  on  what  was  fair; 
Back  to  the  skies  from  whence  it  came 
The  soul  recalled  shall  flourish  there.' " 

With  these  words  she  ended,  and  taking 
her  little  daughter  by  the  hand,  she  slowly 
retired. 
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NOVEL  READING. 

It  is  time  that  this  nuisance  of  novel  selling 
and  of  novel  reading  were  abated. 

1.  Novelretidingis  animpolitic  and  curable 
habit,  in  many  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  coHsumes  much  valuable  time.  Amid 
all  the  **  improvements''  of  the  day,  real  or 
foneied,  no  genuine  method  of  short'hand 
reading  has  been  inyented.  Even  the  novel 
reader,  then,  must  take  time  to  resale  him- 
self with  fiction.  And  he  often  does  take 
much  time.  Sometimes  it  is  stolen  from 
sleep,  sometimes  from  business,  and  in 
either  case  a  serious  evil  is  committed. 
Our  time  was  given  us  for  other  and  better 
purposes  than  to  be  whiled  away  over  the 
vapid  and  airy  scenes  of  sentimental  fiction. 
Remember,  too  that  time  is  money.  Besides, 
it  is  morally  certain  that  if  a  young  man 
have  six  hours  labour  to  perform,  and  he 
spends  three  of  those  hours  in  reading  no- 
vels, such  diversion  from  his  business  will 
work  upon  his  time  even  greater  mischief 
than  the  occupation  of  the  three  hours  in 
something  aside  from  his  calling.  The  re- 
maining mree  hours  will  not  be  so  profitable 
in  proportion,  as  the  six  hours  would  have 
been.  If  any  one  disbelieves  this,  let  him 
not  try  it,  but  be  satisfied  without  trying  it, 
for  he  may  be  sure  it  is  sOt  and  if  he  is  a 
sensible  man  he  wiU  be  satisfied. 

2.  Novel  reading  is  also  a  waste  of  money. 
This  we  have  already  seen,  virtually,  if  we 
agree  with  Franklin,  that  "time  is  money." 
But  there  is  also  a  diirect  and  visible  prodi- 
gi^ty  in  the  matter.  The  inveterate  novel 
reader,  like  the  drunkard,  lavs  out  his  mo- 
ney fo)r  that  which  is  neither  food,  nor 
clothing,  nor  shelter.  And  this  needless 
and  vicious  expenditure,  occasioned  by  his 
appetite  for  reading  works  of  fiction,  is 
great.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  this 
country  many  novels  sold  very  cheap.  This 
only  increases  the  sales,  and  tempts  the 
purchaser  to  buy  many  more  novels  than 
he  otherwise  would.  As  one  consequence, 
he  spends  more  time  in  reading  these  per- 
nicious works  than  he  otherwise  would. 

3.  Novels  give  false  views  of  life.  This  is 
notorious.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
novelist's  creation  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  antipodes  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  meet  in  the  walks  of  every-day 
life.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  learning 
geometry  or  conic  sections  from  a  novel,  as 
of  leurmng  human  nature  from  the  gene- 


rality of  these  works.  They  are  useless 
and  worse  than  useless  in  this  respect.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  learning  to  unlearn 
what  we  have  learned  amiss, — sometimes  a 
very  difficult  part  Before  we  learn  human 
nature  as  it  is  we  must  unlearn  it  as  we 
learned  it  from  novels. 

4.  The  morality  of  novels  is  in  general  of 
the  worst  kind.  Even  Scott  is  not  unexcep- 
tionable in  this  respect  Bulwer  is  a  great 
deal  worse;  and  some  others  are  worse  yet 
Novels,  like  the  man's  razors  which  would 
not  shave,  are  made  to  seU;  and  those  are 
observed  to  sell  best  which  are  liberally 
spiced  with  oaths,  impurity,  and  a  maiJy 
contemptofcommon,old-f)Eishionedmorality. 
The  novel  reader's  imagination  is  polluted, 
his  moral  perceptions  are  dull;  his  compas- 
sion and  love  are  always  fictitious  ana  ro- 
mantic. In  his  eyes  vice  appears  in  the 
garb  of  virtue.  With  him  a  wholesome 
restraint  is  tyranny;  religion  a  compound 
of  needles  8elf>mortification  and  of  hypo- 
crisy. Then  what  is  more  natural  than 
for  him  to  attempt  the  personification  of 
some  charming  hero  who  has  struck  his 
fancy  in  a  novel,  and  who  is  quite  too  inde« 
pendent  and  noble  to  endure  tne  antiquated 
restrictions  of  frigid  formality.  There  is 
enough  of  reading  to  be  had  which  is  at 
once  true,  useful,  and  entertaining.  Let 
this  be  secured,  and  let  the  snivelling  novel 
be  laid  aside.  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  for  instance,  is  worth  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  whole  of  Bulwer's  trash,  for 
all  good  purposes  for  which  novels  are  pro- 
fessedly read.  Try  it,  ye  novel  readers; 
throw  down  your  smvelhng  sentimentalitiest 
try  it,  and  see. 


AN  AGREEMENT  MADE  BETWEEN 
TWO  PERSONS  BEFORE  THEIR 
MARRIAGE. 

As  in  aU  our  ways  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge God,  that  he  may  direct  our  steps;  so 
in  prospect  of  our  proposed  union,  which  is 
of  great  moment,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of 
us  to  implore  the  divine  direction,  and  beg 
the  heavenly  blessin^^;  and  in  entering  into 
it  to  keep  the  following  things  in  view : 

As  we  should  neither  eat  nor  drink  for 
ourselves,  so  in  our  marriage,  we  should  eye 
the  glory  of  Gk)d,  and  study  to  live  together 
as  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life. 
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Let  us  expect  troubles  and  trials  while 
in  the  world,  bear  them  with  patience,  and 
seekto  get  good  out  of  them. 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  that  each  of 
uswiU  find  some  failing  to  bear  with  in  the 
other ;  never  to  be  both  angry  at  once,  to 
cover  one  anothers  faults:  and  to  forgive 
one  another. 

Let  us  study  to  esteem,  respect,  and 
comfort  one  another,  and  so  to  live  in  love. 

Let  it  be  our  joint  and  earnest  prayer, 
that  the  grace  of  Gk)d  may  be  in  our  hearts, 
his  peace  rule  there,  and  his  blessing  rest 
on  our  house. 

If  blessed  with  children,  let  us  remember 
they  are  but  loans  and  may  be  soon  re- 
called; and  when  one  corrects,  the  other  is 
not  to  defend  them. 

Let  us  bring  them  up  for  God;  and 
much  rather  wish  to  see  them  gracious 
than  great. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  only  the  bles- 
sing of  Grod  which  can  make  us  happy  with 
little,  or  with  much;  for,  should  God  be 
provoked  to  send  an  evil  spirit  between  us, 
we  should  be  miserable,  whatever  we  might 
possess. 


Let  us  depend  on  the  providence  of  God 
with  greater  quiet  and  confidence  than  on 
gathered  sums. 

Hereby  we  also  engage  that  the  worship 
of  God  is  to  be  kept  up  morning  and  even- 
ing in  our  fanuly,  even  though  the  husband 
be  called  from  home. 

Moreover,  we  are  never  to  seek  heaven 
on  earth,  or  expect  to  find  happiness  below; 
and  so  we  must  welcome  that  lot,  prosperous 
or  adverse,  which  God  sees  fit  to  send- 

Let  us  remember  that  one  of  us  may  be 
taken  away  by  death  before  the  other,  and 
leave  the  survivor  drowned  in  sorrow;  but 
let  us  study  so  to  walk,  that  we  need  not 
sorrow  as  they  that  have  no  hope. 

Let  us  remember  this  is  not  our  rest, 
because  it  is  polluted;  and  let  us  rejoice, 
that  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people 
of  God. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,  and  to  have 
our  conversation  in  heaven  firom  whence 
we  expect  the  Saviour  to  come. 
Signed, 

Peebles,  Aug.  13,  1779. 


Mhlmtlr  li^nnl  ^m%t% 


THE  VILLAGE  SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 
Some  few  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rattlesden,  a  little  girl  whose  name 
was  Sarah  Abbott.  When  she  was  very 
young,  both  her  parents  died;  this  loss, 
however,  was  in  a  happy  measure  made  up 
by  the  kind  attention  of  her  relatives,  with 
whom  she  resided  till  her  death. 

It  was  her  priyilege  to  become  a  Sunday 
scholar,  and  also  a  believer  in  Christ.  The 
news  of  the  Redeemer's  love  which  she 
heard  from  her  teacher's  lips,  was  divinely 
blest  to  her  mind.  This  pleasing  circum- 
stance was  not  known  for  some  little  time; 
not  till  after  the  commencement  of  that  ill- 
ness which  ended  her  days.  On  her  sick 
bed,  she  said,  "Ever  since  I  heard  my 
teacher  talk  of  Jesus  and  his  sufferings,  1 
have  felt  a  love  to  him." 

Religion  had  a  pleasing  influence  over 
her  during  her  affliction,  promoting  her 
humility,  cheerfulness,  and  patience ;  afford  • 
ing  her  consolation  and  real  happiness. 
She  proved  the  truth  of  the  Saviour^s  pro- 
mise; **my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  thy  weakness.  * 


She  said,  <*when  I  am  weak  in  strength, 
then  I  am  stronger  in  Christ. 

Sarah  had  not  merely  read  her  bible,  but 
also  felt  a  love  to  its  truths.  She  pointed 
out  several  chapters  as  affording  her  com- 
fort; particularly  Psalms  61st,  and  the  14th 
and  three  following  chapters  of  John's 
gospeL  These  were  to  her  *•  more  preci- 
us  than  find  gold,  and  sweeter  than  the 
honeycomb." 

She  was  not  expecting  salvation  for  tears 
shed  for  sin,  for  kindness  shown,  duties  per- 
formed, or  suffering  borne.  Hers  was  a  bet- 
ter foundation,  the  sure  foundation  laid  in 
Zion.  She  said,  "  Christ  died  for  me,  tind  is 
always  inviting  me  to  come  to  him."  Thus 
she  expressed  her  daily  need  of  Christ;  of 
his  blood  to  cleanse  firom  sin,  and  his  riches 
to  supply  her  wants.  She  found  a  cheering 
welcome  at  the  cross,  for  he  says,  "Him 
that  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  This,  too,  was  her  refuge  in  every 
danger,  and  her  unfaihng  source  of  comfort. 
She  said,  "When  I  feel  unhappy  I  pray  to 
God,  to  lead  me  the  *  Rock  that  is  higher 
than  I,*  and  then  I  feel  my  mind  relieved. 
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*  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee.' " 

When  on  her  sick-bed,  she  did  not  for- 
get the  Sunday  School,  but  sent  a  message 
by  her  minister  to  her  school-fellows. 
One  Sabbath  afternoon,  after  the  public 
service,  it  was  delivered  to  them.  There 
was  something  interesting  and  affecting 
about  it;  a  message  from  a  dying  Sunday 
Scholar  I  She  sai<£  •'  Tell  my  school-fellows 
not  to  love  this  wicked  world,  but  to  love 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  will  save  them  from 
their  sins.'* 

Sarah  lived  by  faith,  "looking  unto 
Jesus,"  and  longing  to  be  with  him  in  the 
mansion  of  glory:  she  "had  a  desire  to 
depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better/'  Her  minister  one  day  asked  her 
if  she  did  not  wish  to  get  well  again?  She 
said,  **  No."  He  asked  her  why?  She  re- 
plied, "  Because  I  shall  go  to  Jesus."  But, 
said  he,  "  how  do  you  know  that  you  shall 
go  to  Jesus?"  She  said,  "  Because  I  believe 
in  him  *' 


Death  is  a  dark  word,  a  mournful  sound 
to  many;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  dy- 
ing happy.  Happy  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord — die  m  friendship  with  the  Savi- 
our. Our  young  friend  bald,  **  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die,  for  I  am  happy  in  Christ;  and 
when  death  does  come,  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die,  for  God  has  answered  aU 
my  prayers." 

Sarah  became  ill  in  her  eighth,  and  died 
in  her  tenth  year.  She  suffered  much;  but 
as  her  sufferings  abounded,  her  cons9lations 
also  abounded.  On  the  night  prior  to  her 
death,  she'  said,  "I  am  going  to  Jesus;"  and 
in  the  morning  a  little  before  her  death,  "I 
am  going  to  mv  Saviour!"  She  now  lives 
in  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  in 
the  society  of  saints  and  angels. 

"  Atound  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven, 
Thousands  of  children  stand ; 

Children,  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 
A  holy,  happy  hand : 

Singing  glory,  glory,  glory." 


-M- 
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FIRST  DAY  OP  THE    NEW  YEAR. 

The  clock  strikes  four :  the  solemn  sound 

Awakes  my  drowsy  ear ; 
It  tells  that  I  have  passed  the  bound 

Of  an  eventful  year ; 
It  summons  all  my  thoughtful  powers. 
And  bids  me  hail  the  new-bom  hours. 

Momentous  birth!  suspended  here, 

I  see  in  embryo  rise 
The  future  joys  my  heart  may  cheer — 

My  sorrows  and  my  sighs ; 
For  this  first  day  an  emblem  is 
Of  other  scenes,  while  nature  lives. 

But  one  short  day  of  human  life, 

So  fugitive  is  time ; 
So  brief  the  scenes  of  n^ortal  strife, 

Where  cares  and  joys  entwine. 
The  morning  dawns,  the  mid-day  glows, 
The  evening  brings  its  darken'd  close 


How  vast  is  life !  its  brevity, 
Swift  as  the  fleeting  wind, 

Adds  to  its  moments  as  they  flee, 
More  value  to  the  mind. 

Redeeming  time,  we  cease  to  be 

Regardless  of  eternity. 

How  sweet  is  truth!  religion  is 

The  solace  of  the  soul, 
The  balmy  comfort  which  it  gives 

Will  flow  while  seasons  roll. 
And  one  day's  taste  of  joys  divine, 
Their  value  shows  till  age  decline. 

And  when  the  evening  shades  draw  on, 
Which  end  this  chequer'd  day. 

Peaceful  I  rest,  and  hopeful  long 
For  the  returning  ray. 

So  sweet  t'  anticipate  the  bUss 

Which  lives  and  reigns  where  Jesus  is. 
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THE  INEBRIATte'S  WIFE. 

Dark  is  the  night  I  How  darit  I  No  light ! 

No  fire! 
Cold,  on  the  hearth,  the  last  faint  sparks 

expire ! 
Shivering  she  watches  by  the  cradle  side, 
For  him  who  pledged  her  love — last  year  a 

bride! 

"HarkI  'Tis  his  footsteps  I  No— *Tis  past'; 

*Tis  ^one: 
Tick  I — ^Tickl  How  wearily  the  time  creeps 

on! 
Why  should  he  leave  me  thus?    He  once 

was  kind  I 
And  I  believed  'twould  last — ^how  mad! 

how  blind! 

"Rest  thee,  my  babe !— Rest  on!— 'Tis 

hunger's  cry! 
Sleep!  for  there  18  no  food  I  the  fount  is  dry! 
Famine  and  cold  their  wearying  work  have 

done. 
My  heart  must  break! — ^and  thou!'' — TTie 

clock  strikes  one 

"  Hush,  'tis  the  dice  box!   Yes,  he's  there, 

he's  there! 
For  this — ^for  this  he  leaves  me  to  despair! 
Leaves  love!    leaves  truth!    his  wife!  his 

chUd!  for  what? 
The  wanton's  smile— the  villain,  and  the  sot ! 

"  Yet  ninot  curse  him!  No!  tis  all  in  vain! 
*Tis  long  to  wait;  but  sure  he'll  come  again ! 
And  I  could  starve  and  bless  him,  but  for 

you, 
My  child!— His  child!— Oh,  fiend!"     TTie 

clock  strikes  two! 

•*  Can  he  desert  me  thus?  He  knows  I  stay 
Night  after  night  in  loneliness,  to  pray 
For  his  return — ^and  yet  he  sees  no  tear! 
No!  No!  It  cannot  lie!  He  will  be  here. 

"  Nestle  more  closely,  dear  one  to  my  heart ! 
Thou'rt  cold!  Thou'rt  freezing:  But  we 

will  not  part! 
Husband! — I  die! — Father! — It  is  not  he! 
Oh  God!  protect  my  child!"    The  clock 

strikes  three! 

They're  gone!  they're  gone!  the  glimme- 
ring spark  hatn  fled! 

The  wife  and  child  are  numbered  with  the 
dead! 

On  the  cold  hearth  outstretchM  m  solenm 
rest. 

The  babe  lay  frozen  on  its  mother's  breast! 

The  drunkard  came  at  last— but  aH  was 
o'er — 

Dead  silence  reigned  around. — The  clock 
struck  foun 


EFFECT  OF    DRUNKENNESS   ON 
THE  MORAL  SENSIBILITIES. 

The  drunkard  by  his  beastly  indulgences, 
banishes  every  moral  feelinff  from  his  bo- 
som. Those  things  on  which  he  was  wont 
to  look  with  abhorrence,  have  to  him  lost 
their  ugliness  and  deformity.  He  hugs 
that  in  his  bosom  which  he  would  once 
have  rejected  with  disgust.  There  is 
almost  no  action  so  mean,  no  deed  so 
dishonourable  and  base,  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  commit.  His  heart  is  the  seat  of 
every  bad  principle — ^it  is  the  receptacle  of 
every  homd  passion.  He  hates  virtue,  and 
is  happy  only  when  mingling  in  scenes  of 
iniqmty  and  crime. 

tt  may  be  that  these  remarks  will  appear 
to  some  severe  and  extravagant.  But  what 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  drunkard's 
habits?  Visit  the  jails  and  bridewells  of 
our  country,  and  the  secret  will  be  disclosed 
in  the  character  of  the  inmates.  And  need 
we  wonder  at  the  fact?  What  is  that 
which  represses  the  blush  of  female  mo- 
desty, which  arms  the  youthful  counte- 
nance with  impudence,  which  gives  easy 
victory  to  the  wiles  of  the  seducer,  and  fa- 
miliarizes the  noblest  soul  with  poverty 
and  disgrace?  May  not  every  prostitute 
in  our  country,  looKing  back  with  regret 
on  a  lost  reputation,  around  with  confusion 
on.  her  rags  and  wretchedness,  and  forward 
to  an  advancing  eternity,  justly  and  indig- 
nantly accuse  mtoxicatiou  as  the  cause  of 
her  miseries?  And  how  frequently  has 
the  dying  malefactor,  standmg  on  the 
verge  of  the  eternal  world,  and  shooting 
his  eyes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  sense, 
and  realizing  the  dread  certainty  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come — ^how  frequently  has  the 
dying  malefactor  ascribed  his  career  in 
crime  to  the  first  act  of  frequenting  a 
dram-shop  ?  And  what  is  the  evidence  of 
the  drunkard  himself?  On  his  own  decla- 
ration, are  the  principles  of  virtue  as  vigo- 
rous in  his  heart  now  as  before  ?  Is  he  as 
sensible  of  delight  in  contemplatine  the 
morally  sublime,  as  much  shocked  wim  the 
morally  deformed,  as  much  grieved  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  depraved  and  licentious  ? 
Alas!  it  cannot  be.  The  base  lust  for 
liquor,  which  swells  his  veins  and  exaspe- 
rates his  spirit,  has  vitiated  his  moral  taste, 
and  he  lies  a  miserable  wreck,  drifted  up 
by  passion  on  the  beach  of  contempt  and 
unnappiness.  *■  Spots  they  are,  and  blem- 
ishes, sporting  themselves  with  their  own 
deceivings.*  2  Peter  ii.  13. 

Printed  by  John  Kbnkedy,  at  bis  Printing  Office,  35, 
Portman Place,  Maida  Hill,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
London.^January,  1851. 
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INSTANCES  OF  DILIGENCE  IN  READING  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

Bead  and  revere  the  sacred  page ;  a  page 
Which  not  the  whole  creation  could  produce, 
Which  not  the  oor^flagration  shall  destroy. — YoUNO. 

JosEPHUS  testifies  of  his  countrymen,  that  if  asked  concerning  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  could  answer  as  readily  as  to  their  own  names.  The  Bereans  are 
commended  for  searching  the  Scriptures.  Timothy  knew  the  Scriptures  from  a 
child.  Aquilla  and  PrisciUa  were  so  well  acquainted  with  them,  that  they  were 
able  to  instruct  the  eloquent  Apollos,  and  **  expound  unto  him  the  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly."  Erasmas,  speaking  of  Jerome,  says,  "Whoever  learnt 
by  heart  the  whole  Scripture^  or  imbibed,  or  meditated  upon  it  as  he  did  ?" 
Tertullian,  after  his  conversion,  was  engaged  night  and  day  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  got  much  of  them  by  heart.  The  Emperor  Theodosius,  wrote 
out  the  whole  New  Testament  with  his  own  hand,  and  read  some  part  of  it  every 
day.  Theodosius  the  Second,  dedicated  a  great  part  of  the  night  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  George,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  read  over  the  Bible  twenty- 
seven  times.  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon,  read  the  Scriptures  over,  together 
with  a  large  Commentary,  fourteen  times.  The  venerable  Bede  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  that  with  such  affection,  he  often  wept 
over  it.  Bonaventure  wrote  out  the  Scriptures  twice,  and  learned  most  of  them 
by  heart.  Zuingelius  wrote  out  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  committed  them  to 
memory.  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Home,  learned 
all  the  New  Testament  by  heart.  Bishop  Bidley  thus  attests  his  own  practice, 
and  the  happy  fruit  of  it :  "  The  walls  and  trees  of  my  orchard,  could  they 
speak,  would  bear  witness,  that  there  I  learned  by  heart,  almost  all  the  Epistles, 
of  which  study,  although  in  time  a  greater  part  was  lost,  yet  the  sweet  savour 
thereof,  I  trust,  shall  carry  me  to  heaven."  Dr.  George  used  to  read  fifteen 
chapters  every  day :  five  in  the  morning,  five  at  dinner,  and  ^ve  before  he  went 
to  bed.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Whitaker  usually  read  all  the  Epistles  in  the  Greek 
Testament  twice  every  fortnight.  Joshua  Barnes  is  said  to  have  read  a  small 
pocket  Bible,  which  he  usually  carried  about  him,  a  hundred  and  twenty  times 
over.  Mr.  Roger  Cotton  read  the  whole  Bible  through  twelve  times  in  a  year. 
The  celebrated  Witims  was  able  to  recite  almost  any  passage  of  Scripture  in 
its  proper  language,  together  with  its  context,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  best 
coaimentators.  The  learned  Father  Paul  read  over  the  Greek  Testament  with 
so  much  exactness,  that  having  accustomed  himself  to  mark  every  word  after 
he  had  fully  weighed  the  import  of  it,  he,  by  going  often  over  it,  and  observing 
what  he  had  passed  in  former  reading,  grew  up  to  such  ripeness,  that  every 
VOL  II.     C. 
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word  in  the  New  Testament  was  marked.  Sir  Henry  Worton,  after  his 
custoroaiy  public  devotions,  used  to  retire  to  his  study,  and  there  spend  some 
hours  in  reading  the  Bible.  The  excellent  Sir  John  Hartop,  in  like  manner, 
amidst  his  other  vocations,  made  the  Book  of  God  so  much  his  study,  that  it 
lay  before  him  night  and  day.  James  Bonnet,  Esq.,  made  the  Holy  Scriptures 
his  constant  and  daily  study ;  he  read  them,  he  meditated  on  them,  he  prayed 
over  them.  M.  De  Ren^y,  a  French  nobleman,  used  to  read  daily  three 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  on  his  bended  knees. 
Lady  Frances  Hobart  read  the  Psalms  over  twelve  times  every  year ;  the  New 
Testament  thrice  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  once.  Susannah, 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  for  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life,  read  the  whole  Bible 
over  twice  annually.  The  celebrated  John  Locke,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  employed  the 
last  period  of  his  life,  scarcely  in  anything  else.  He  was  never  weary  of 
admiring  the  grand  views  of  that  Sacred  Book,  and  the  just  relations  of  all  its 
parts.  He  every  day  made  discoveries  in  it,  which  gave  him  fresh  cause  of 
admiration ;  and  so  earnest  was  he  for  the  comfort  of  his  friends,  and  the 
diffusion  of  sacred  knowledge  amongst  them,  that  even  the  day  before  he  died, 
lie  patiently  exhorted  all  about  him  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  well- 
known  recommendation  to  a  person  who  asked  him  which  was  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  for  a  young  gentleman  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  the  full  and  just  extent  of  it,  was — '*  Let  him  study  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament.  Therein  are  contained  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  It  hath  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and 
truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter."  The  Rev.  W.  Romaine 
studied  nothing  but  the  Bible  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  life.  A 
poor  prisoner  being  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon,  was  never  indulged  with  a 
light,  except  for  a  short  time  when  his  food  was  brought  him  ;  he  used  to  take 
his  Bible  and  read  a  chapter,  saying,  he  could  find  his  mouth  in  the  dark,  when 
he  could  not  read.  Henry  Willis,  farmer,  aged  eighty-one,  devoted  almost 
every  hour  that  could  be  spared  from  his  labour,  during  the  course  of  so  long  a 
life,  to  the  devout  and  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  had  read 
with  the  most  minute  attention,  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
eight  times  over ;  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Job  in  his  ninth 
leading,  when  his  meditations  were  terminated  by  death.  It  has  been  the 
regret  of  several  eminent  men,  at  the  close  of  life,  that  they  had  not  studied 
the  Scriptures  with  greater  assiduity.  Salmasius,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
consummate  scholars  of  his  time,  saw  cause  to  exclaim  bitterly  against  himself, 
''OhT'  said  he,  '*I  have  lost  a  world  of  time!  Time,  the  most  precious  thing 
in  the  world!  Had  I  but  one  year  more,  it  should  be  spent  in  perusing 
David's  Psalms,  and  Paul's  Epistles!  Oh,  sirs,"  said  he  to  those  about  him, 
"Mind  the  world  less  and  God  more.** 


THE  DOCTRINE  WHICH  REVIVES. 

''I  HATE  just  come  from  hearing  a  revival  preacher,"  said  an  ardent  student; 
"and  I  was  gratified — deeply  gratified — with  the  richness  of  his  doctrine  and 
the  fervour  of  his  address.  He  truly  appeared  to  travail  as  in  birth,  till  Christ 
were  formed  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers.''  '*!  infer,  then,"  said  a  judicious 
elder,  **  that  Christ  was  eminently  the  subject,  perhaps  the  sole  subject,  of  his 
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discourse."  "Nearly  so^"  replied  the  student;  "indeed,  I  may.  $ay,  wbolly 
80.  His  text  was,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.'  He  dwelt  long  and  fervently  on  die  fulness  and  freeness 
of  Christ's  love,  his  condescension,  his  willingness  and  power  to  save,  his 
surpassing  compassion  for  sinners,  his  intentness  of  heart  that  they  should 
accept  his  salvation,  and  the  divine  fitness  of  all  his  work,  and  of  all  the  means 
he  employs,  for  achieving  their  entire,  unutterable,  everlasting  welfare.  He 
spoke,  indeed,  of  the  condition  of  sinners,  their  guilt  and  wretchedness,  their 
bebg  heavy-laden  and  weary ;  but  he  described  their  malady  and  ruin  only 
that  he  might  show  the  fitness  of  the  remedy,  the  completeness  of  the  salvation, 
exhibited  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  blessed  Saviour."  "Ah!"  exclaimed 
the  elder,  "•You  rightly  named  him  when  you  called  him  a  revival  preacher. 
The  doctrine  of  the  cross— the  doctrine  of  the  cross — that  emphatically,  and 
that  alone,  is  the  doctrine  which  revives.  0!  it  would  be  well  if  preachers 
ever  remembered,  and  ever  exhibited,  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the  cross — if, 
in  labouring  to  draw  sinners  to  Jesus,  they  always  bore  in  mind  his  own 
declaration,  *And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me.'  The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  the  proclaiming  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  is  the  holding  up  of  the  only  magnet  which  attracts  the  hard  heart  of 
sinners.  'Therefore,'  said  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  'let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  know  assuredly  that.  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.'  This  declaration  of  the  Saviour's  character, 
this  summary,  luminous  exhibition  of  his  having  died,  and  risen,  and  revived, 
to  be  the  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead — this  was  what  the  divine  Spirit 
blessed,  effectually  and  at  once,  to  accomplish  the  great  Pentecostal  revival 
For  '  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  goaded  in  their  heart,  and  said  to  Petet 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?'  How 
remarkably  was  the  same  thing  apparent  in  the  first  revival  among  the  Grentilesl 
'To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  His  name  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins.  While  Peter  yet  spake  these 
words,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word.'" 

"  Do  you  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,"  suggested  a  pious  merchant,  "  that  in 
the  course  of  Peter's  preaching,  there  was  distinct  and  full  exhibition  of  the 
peculiar  work  and  the  promised  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  My  impression 
is,  that  wherever  there  is  true  revival,  the  divine  Spirit  will  be  recognised  and 
preached  with  peculiar  fervour  and  peculiar  fulness — that  the  nature  of  his  work 
will  be  explained,  the  necessity  of  it  enforced,  and  the  gracious  promises  of  it, 
in  the  gospel,  vividly  illustrated."  "Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  elder;  "I 
cordially  agree  with  yon.  But  then  the  very  work  of  the  divine  Spirit  can  be 
duly  explained,  or  revivingly  taught,  only  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross.  A  sinner  can  understand  that  his  influences  are  needed,  that  they  are 
adapted  to  work  his  recovery,  or  that  they  can  be  obtained  from  on  high,  only 
by  seeing  Christ  enthtoued  as  a  King  and  High  Priest  to  send  the  Comforter  to 
men — by  seeing  that  a  work  of  redemption  has  been  wrought,  which  it  remains 
for  the  Spirit  to  apply — by  seeing  that  the  grand,  the  summary  design  of  what 
the  Spirit  does,  is  to  testify  of  Christ,  and  to  take  of  his  and  show  it  unto  men. 
The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  if  fairly  or  fully  preached,  if  taught  in  its  just 
proportions,  involves  a  prominent  exhibition  of  the  subject  of  divine  influence." 

"  Does  not  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,"  asked  the  student,  "  contain,  in  fact, 
a  summary  of  all  the  truths  of  the  gospel  ?"    "  In  a  sense  it  does,"  replied  the 
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elder.  '*  Paul  declared  it  to  be  a  display  of  all  that  is  wise,  and  all  that  is 
wonderful,  *  The  Jews/  said  he,  *  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after 
wisdom  ;  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified/  By  treating  this  glorious  theme,  he 
displayed  to  the  Jew  greater  wonders  than  ever  sign  exhibited,  and  to  the 
Greek  loftier  wisdom  than  ever  philosophy  conceived."  "That,  however," 
remarked  the  merchant,  ••  applies  rather  to  the  quality  than  to  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross.'*  "  What  say  you,  then,"  asked  the  elder, 
**  to  Paul's  famous  declaration,  *  I  determined  not  to  know,'  or  as  commen- 
tators explain  the  words,  *  I  determined  not  to  make  known  among  you  any 
thing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.'  Paul,  we  well  know,  shunned  not 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  and  yet  he  constantly  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross — ^preached  it  as  if  he  had  preached  nothing  else.  This  is 
proof,  surely,  that  if  other  subjects  are  not  strictly  included  in  this  doctrine, 
they  at  least  cannot  be  understood  in  their  connexion,  cannot  be  seen  in  their 
respective  proportions,  cannot  be  felt  in  their  adaptation  to  man,  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  discerned  as  matters  of  religious  faith,  unless  when  exhibited  in  the 
light  of  the  Redeemer's  cross."  "  I  strongly  suspect,"  remarked  an  over- 
cautious bookseller,  "  that  if  any  man  were  to  preach  with  the  ideas  you  appear 
to  entertain,  he  would  run  any  subject  he  treated  into  idle  rhapsody.  To  talk 
of  summing  up  all  doctrines  in  one,  seems  to  set  all  system  and  method  at 
defiance."  '*  Does  it  set  system  and  method  at  defiance,"  asked  the  elder  "  to 
say  that  all  of  a  thousand  day-beams  stretching  over  the  whole  face  of  the  sky, 
radiate  from  the  sun?  Now  Christ  says,  *1  am  the  truth.  The  Comforter 
shall  lead  you  into  all  tmth — ^he  shall  testify  of  me.'  *  No  man  hath  seen  the 
Father  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him.'  If  aJl  the  truths  of  the  gospel  meet  in  Christ — if  they 
all  meet,  in  particular,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross — our  very  regard  to  system 
and  method,  demands  that  they  should  be  taught  in  the  course  of  a  continuous 
exhibition  of  the  work  and  character  of  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  0,  there  will  be  a  revival  in  the  churches, 
a  reclaiming  of  backsliders,  an  arousing  of  believers,  a  making  alive  of  dead 
souls,  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  living  part  of  the  community,  the 
faithful  minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  zealous  believers  in  their  conversation, 
imitate  the  redeemed  in  heaven  in  giving  impassioned  prominence  to  the 
glorious  truth — *  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  for  us,  and  redeemed  us  by  his 
blood  !'  *  He  is  the  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory,'  said  Paul,  *  whom  we  preach 
warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.'  " 

"Your  view  of  the  doctrine  which  revives,"  said  a  farmer  who  cherished 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  sayings  and  proceedings  of  a  minister  who  acted 
a  prominent  part  in  some  recent  revival  movements  :  "  Your  view  of  the 
doctrine  which  revives,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  does  not  correspond  with 
facts.  What  I  mean  is,  that  in  some  revivals  which  have  taken  place,  the 
preaching  has  by  no  means  been  uniformly  of  the  kind  you  recommend.  We 
had,  in  the  revival  near  my  residence,  very  much  of  arousing,  and  of  what 
might  even  be  called  terrifying  preaching.  The  enormities  and  deserts  of  sin, 
and  the  awful  nature  of  its  penalty,  were  not  seldom  the  topics  discussed." 
"  But,"  said  the  elder,  "  they  were  discussed.     I  hope,  in  connexion  with  a 
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foil  view  of  the  divine  mercy  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  in  snch  a  way  as 
rather  to  draw  the  soul  to  Christ,  than  to  attempt  to  drive  it  ?"  "  Why, 
sometimes  only,"  replied  the  farmer.  '*  We  had  sermons  which  contained  much 
to  alarm,  and  hut  little  to  soothe."  "  Then  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say," 
inquired  the  elder,  "  that  these  sermons  were  the  chief  means  of  the  revival  ? — 
that  appeals  to  the  feelings,  and  efforts  to  alarm  and  agitate,  were  instrumental 
in  imparting  light  and  life  ?"  *'  Ah,  as  to  the  effect  of  individual  sermons,  I  do 
not  pretend  exactly  to  know,"  replied  the  farmer ;  "  hut  I  am  certain  of  this, 
that  while  the  sermons  I  refer  to  were  preached,  the  work  of  revival  was  going 
on,"  "Did  you  not  ohserve  another  movement  going  on  besides  the  revival  V* 
asked  the  elder.  "  Did  you  not  see,  that  while  some  were  finding  the  clear 
light  and  the  warm  life  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  others  were  labouring 
under  tumultuous  emotions  of  mere  excitement  ?  The  intermixture  of  the  class 
of  sermons  you  describe,  with  others  of  a  really  reviving  character,  goes  far,  in 
■  my  view,  to  account  for  the  undesirable  circumstances,  the  violations  of  order 
and  sacred  decorum,  which,  in  a  degree,  accompanied  some  stages  of  the  revival 
in  your  neighbourhood."  "  But  may  not  sermons  which  alarm,"  suggested  the 
merchant,  "  do  good  in  an  incidental  way  ?  Though  they  are  not  a  means  of 
reviving  the  soul,  may  they  not  be  a  means  to  excite  it  to  seek  revival?" 
''Why,"  said  the  elder,  "an  alarmed  or  agitated  person,  let  his  alarm  or 
agitation  arise  whence  it  may,  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  repose  to  his  mind,  and 
will  anxiously  seek  and  highly  appreciate  it.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  many 
who  have  been  shaken  out  of  stupor  by  the  sort  of  preaching  in  question,  have 
eventually,  and  perhaps  very  soon,  obtained  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  true 
peace  of  conscience,  through  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  Still 
1  would  not  choose,  even  with  the  prospect  of  the  incidental  good  which  may 
arise  in  this  way,  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  creating  such  excitement  or 
alarm,  as  may  be  mistaken  for  conviction  of  sin,  or  as,  in  some  cases,  may 
terminate  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  individual's  finding  peace  and  a 
knowledge  of  salvation.  The  Bible  rule  is  the  only  safe  one — the  only  one 
which  is  legitimate — the  only  one  from  the  observance  of  which,  we  may  expect 
genuine  revival ;  and  that  rule,  undoubtedly,  is  to  '  persuade,'  to  '  draw  with 
the  cords  of  love,'  to  'beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,'  to  'preach  to  them 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,'  to  'testify  to  them  repentance  toward  God  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  If  you  want  to  make  a  sinner  truly 
penitent,  show  him  the  Saviour's  cross,  exhibit  to  him  the  surpassing  love,  the 
redemptional  sufferings,  the  glorious  obedience,  the  mediatorial  all-sufficiency 
of  Immanuel.  All  would  go  well  for  revival,  if  ministers  steadily  bore  in  mind 
the  prophecy  :  *  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ;  and  they  shall  look  upon 
him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth 
for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness 
for  his  first-born.'" 


PEIVATE  INTEEPEETATION, 

It  is  known  to  every  body  how  strenuously  the  Roman  Catholics  oppose  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  reader  exercising  his  mind  on 
the  Bible  which  be  reads.     He  may  read  for  himself,  if  he  will  only  let  the 
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church  think  for  him.  He  may  have  a  New  Testament,  and  be  may  turn  to 
such  a  passage  as  John  iii.  16,  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,'  etc. ;  or  to  that  Matt.  xi.  28,  30,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,'  etc. ;  and  he  may  read 
the  words,  but  then  he  must  not  attempt  to  put  a  meaning  upon  them,  though 
it  be  not  very  difficult  to  avoid  attaching  a  sense  to  them,  since  they  are  quite 
as  easy  to  be  understood,  as  they  are  to  be  read.  But  he  must  not  do  it.  At 
his  peril  he  must  not.  He  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  private  interpretation  if  he 
does.  Before  he  pretends  to  understand  those  passages,  he  must  inquire  how 
the  church  has  always  interpreted  them,  and  what  the  popes  atid  general 
councils  have  thought  about  them,  and  how  all  the  fathers,  from  Barnabas  to 
Bernard,  not  one  excepted,  have  understood  them.  Well,  now,  it  strikes  me  as 
rather  hard  upon  the  poor  sinner,  that  he  should  be  made  to  go  through  this 
long  and  difficult  process,  before  he  is  permitted  to  admire  the  love  of  God  in 
the  gift  of  his  Son,  and  before  he  can  go  to  Jesus  for  rest.  And  somehow,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  this  round-about, 
circuitous  course ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  very  great  a  sin,  when  one  readr  such 
passages,  to  understand  them  according  to  the  obvious  import  of  their  terms. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  asks,  "  Does  not  St.  Peter  condemn  private  inter- 
pretation V*  And  they  point  us  to  his  2nd  Epistle,  i.  20,  '  Knowing  this  first, 
that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation.'  Now  you 
must  know,  that  Romanists,  though  they  have  no  great  attachment  to  the  Bible, 
are  as  glad  as  any  people  can  be,  when  they  can  get  h(^d  c^  a  passage  of  it 
which  seems  to  establish  some  tenet  of  theirs ;  and  as  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  Bible  has  even  the  appearance  of  favouring  them,  one  may  observe  with 
what  eagerness  they  seize  upon,  and  with  what  tenacity  they  ding  to,  the  rare 
passages  which  seem  to  befriend  their  causes  Thus  they  do  with  this  passage 
of  St.  Peter.  They  quote  it  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  exultingly  ask  what 
Protestants  can  have  to  reply  to  it. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  Protestants,  I  will  state  in  two  or  three  particulars, 
what  we  have  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  inference  from  these  words  of 
St.  Peter.  We  say,  that  that  passage  does  not  make  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause,  first,  because  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  private  interpretation 
is  taken  away  by  it,  as  they  affirm,  yet  it  is  taken  away  with  respect  to  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Bible,  namely,  the  prophetic  part.  He  does  not  say,  that 
any  other  part,  the  historical,  the  didactic,  or  the  hortatory,  is  of  private  inter- 
pretation, but  only  the  prophetic,  that  part  in  which  something  is  foretold.  He 
does  not  say,  No  Scripture,  but  "No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any 
private  interpretation."  Allowing,  then,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  all  which  he 
contends  for,  we  are  left  with  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Bible  open  to  private 
interpretation.     St.  Peter  restricts  us  only  in  the  matter  of  prophecy. 

But,  secondly,  let  me  say,  that  to  whatever  the  remark  of  the  apostle  has 
reference,  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  it  does  not  mean  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  understands  it  to  mean.  This  is  evident  from  what  follows  it.  I  wish 
the  reader  would  turn  to  the  passage.  He  will  perceive  that  St.  Peter,  having 
said  that  no  prophecy  of  the  scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation,  proceeds 
to  assign  the  reason  of  that  assertion,  or,  rather,  goes  into  a  further  and  fuller 
explanation  of  what  he  had  said :  ^  for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man :'  (that  is,  it  was  not  of  human  invention,  it  did  not  express  the 
conjectures  of  men:)  *but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
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Holy  Ghost/  Now,  I  would  ask  if  this  reason  confirms  the  Romish  view  of 
the  passage  ?  Is  the  fact  that  the  Bihle  was  written  hy  men,  inspired  of  God 
to  write  it,  any  reason  why  it  should  not  he  of  private  interpretation  ?  Does  the 
circumstance  that  God  gave  them  the  thoughts,  and  even  suggested  to  them  the 
words  in  which  they  should  clothe  them,  render  the  production  so  unintelligihie, 
or  so  equivocal  in  its  meaning,  that  a  private  individual  cannot  he  trusted  to 
read  it  ?  That  would  he  to  say,  that  God  cannot  ipake  himself  understood  as 
easily  as  men  can.  The  Roman  Catholic  argument  from  this  passage  may  he 
stated  thus.  The  Bible  is  an  inspired  book,  therefore  too  obscure  and 
ambiguous  to  be  of  private  interpretation !     Inspired,  therefore  unintelligible! 

If  it  be  so  hard  to  understand  what  God  says,  how  was  the  divine  Saviour 
able  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  common  people  who  heard  him  gkdly  ? 
I  suspect  they  knew  what  he  meant  when  he  said,  'Come  unto  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.'  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seems  to  have  been  understood  by 
those  who  heard  it.  No  one  thought  of  asking  how  others  understood  it.  No 
one  felt  the  necessity  of  an  interpreter:  every  one  exercised  his  private 
judgment  on  what  Christ  said.  Now,  suppose  that  what  J^us  said  to  the 
people,  (and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it,)  had  been  taken 
down  in  writing  at  the  time,  would  not  they  who  understood  it  when  they  heard 
it,  have  equally  understood  it  when  they  read  it  ?  The  spoken  discourses  of 
Christ  were  intelligible  ^  have  they  become  unintelligible  by  being  written  ? 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  passage  in  St.  Peter.  The  word  rendered, 
in  verse  2Q,  ''interpretation,"  should  be  translated  "invention;"  or,  as  another 
renders  it,  "impulse;"  and  verse  21  should  be  considered  as  explanatory  of 
that  which  precedes  it.  If  the  apostle  really  intended  to  deny  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  why  does  he,  in  verse  19,  exhort  all  the  sunts,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  to  take  heed  to  the  '  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,'  the  very  thing  in 
reference  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  ?  Why 
should  they  take  heed  to  it,  if  it  is  not  of  private  interpretation  ?  And  why 
does  he  speak  of  it  as  '  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place  ? ' 

Finally :  If  no  part  of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation,  then,  of  course, 
the  passage  of  Scripture,  2  Pet.  i.  20,  is  not  of  private  interpret^ion,  and  yet 
the  Roman  Catholic  exercises  his  private  judgment  upon  it,  and  submits  it  to 
the  private  judgment  of  the  Protestant,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  making  him  a 
Romanist?  No  part  of  Scripture,  according  to  him,  may  be  privately  inter- 
preted, but  that  which  affirms  that  no  part,  not  even  itself,  may  be  privately 
interpreted ! 


MOSES,  THE  PIOUS  NEGRO. 

It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  I  left  the  dwelling  of  a  friend, 
near  the  foot  of  the  North  Mountain,  in  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  took 
a  ride  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.  Leaving  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  country,  I  followed  the  course  of  a  small  stream  for  some  miles,  without 
seeing  the  dwelling  of  man.  At  length,  I  espied,  near  the  end  of  the  valley, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  an  aged  negro  at  work  on  a  small  farm.  His 
head  was  whitened  with  age ;  and  the  deep  wrinkles  in  his  face,  and  a  stoop  in 
his  shoulders,  showed  that  he  had  seen  many  years,  and  suffered  many  hard- 
ships. Glad  to  see  and  converse  with  a  human  being,  after  my  lonely  ramble, 
I  alighted  from  my  horse,  and  addiessed  him  as  follows : — 
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**  Old  man,  you  seem  to  be  enduring  the  curse  pronounced  on  fallen  man, — 
getting  your  bread  by  tbe  sweat  of  your  brow."  "  Ab,  Massa,"  said  be,  wiping 
the  falling  sweat  from  his  face,  **  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  bave  a  gieat 
many  blessings  left  yet.  I  bave  Jesus  Christ  and  bis  gospel,  and  that  is 
enough  for  poor  old  Moses." 

''  As  you  seem  to  be  quite  shut  out  from  tbe  world  here,  I  suppose  you  have 
but  few  temptations  in  this  lonely  place  ?"  "  Ah,  Massa,"  said  he,  "  wherever 
I  gOf  I  carry  this  bad  heart  with  me,"  puttting  his  hand  to  his  breast,  '*  and 
that  it  is  which  lets  in  the  world.  I  bave  to  pray  against  tbe  world  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  have  to  fight  agdnst  it  all  the  day.  The  devil 
can  get  up  here  in  these  mountains  as  well  as  anywhere  else :  for^you  know  he 
tempted  our  Saviour  on  a  mountain." 

"  My  good  old  friend,  you  seem  to  have  been  long  a  pilgrim  to  the  heavenly 
country?" 

**  For  forty  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  found  that  the  Lord  has  been  good  to 
me ;  and  that  he  who  trusts  in  the  Saviour,  shall  never  be  moved." 

''But  are  you  never  tempted  to  forsake  the  Saviour?"  "I  know  that  my 
heart  is  very  deceitful,  and  Satan  keeps  trying  to  get  old  Moses;  but  my 
Master  in  heaven  says — '  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.'  This  is  my  hope,  that  be  who  has  begun  a 
good  work,  will  finish  it.  When  you  plant  com,  Massa,  you  don't  go  away  and 
leave  it,  and  let  the  birds  pull  it  up,  or  the  grass  and  the  weeds  kill  it :  so  whea 
God  plants  the  good  seed  in  the  sinner's  heart,  be  does  not  go  away  and  leave 
it  to  die." 

''You  say  you  are  tempted  sometimes?"  "Yes,  Massa,  sometimes  the  devil 
will  come  and  whisper  in  my  ear,  '  Moses,  you  serve  a  hard  Master :  he  sends 
sickness,  and  poverty,  and  trouble, — he  sends  the  fly,  and  kill  all  your  wheat*' 
But  I  say  Devil  liar;  he  is  no  hard  master:  for  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  my 
heart,  and  I  would  not  let  him  in,  and  then  he  knocked  again  and  again,  until 
I  was  obliged  to  open  the  door;  and  ever  since,  I^have  found  him  to  be  good. 
He  has  bound  up  my  heart  when  it  was  broken ;  he  has  come  to  my  bed  when 
I  was  sick ;  he  has  borne  with  my  sins ;  he  has  not  cast  me  off  because  I  was 
poor  and  old,  and  did  not  love  him  as  much  as  I  ought;  and  then  he  died  for 
poor  Moses's  soul.  Oh,  no !  he  is  not  a  hard  Master.  He  may  take  away  my 
wife  and  my  children ;  he  may  bum  my  house,  and  lay  me  on  a  sick  bed,  and 
smite  me  wi.h  His  own  dear  hand,  still  I  would  love  Him,  and  say  it  is  all  for 
good."  As  he  said  this,  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheek.  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself,  what  would  I  give  for  such  tears,  and  for  such  heavenly  love  and 
gratitude,  as  seemed  at  once  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  this  pious  old  negro ! 

"You  have  preaching  here,  I  suppose?"  "Yes,"  said  he,  and  after  telling 
me  how  far  the  place  of  worship  was,  he  proceeded — "  Sometimes  when  I  go 
to  preaching,  my  heart  feels  cold  and  dead  on  it,  but  then  Mr.  B.,  the  minister, 
preaches  so  good,  that  my  soul  gets  happy ;  and  then  the  Bible  preach,  and 
woods  preach,  and  everything  preach,  and  when  my  hand  is  at  the  plough,  my 
soul  is  in  heaven."  "You  have  a  Bible  then?"  "Yes,  I  have;  I  learned  to 
read  thirty  years  ago,  and  now,  when  it  rains  all  day  on  a  Sunday,  I  read,  and 
sing,  and  pray,  and  find  that  Jesus  Christ,  can  come  to  the  ugly,  old  cabin  of 
poor  Moses." 
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The  day,  in  the  meantime,  wearing  away,  and  other  engagements  pressing  on 
me,  I  bade  the  old  man  farewell.  I  afterwaids  learned  that  he  was  very  con- 
stant in  attending  Divine  worship,  and  was  considered  by  all  the  congregation, 
as  a  pattern  for  piety — a  Christian,  whose  conversation  was  in  heaven. — 
American  Paper* 


FBETTING  AND  SCOLDING. 

It  is  a  gin  tigaitut  Crod. — It  is  evil  and 
onlv  evil,  and  that  continually.  David 
understood  both  human  nature  and  the  law 
of  God.  He  savs,  "Fret  not  thyself  in  any 
wise  to  do  evil"  That  is,  never  fret  or 
scold,  for  it  is  alwa^rs  a  sin.  If  you  cannot 
speak  without  fretting  and  scolding,  keep 
silence. 

It  destroys  affection, — No  one  ever  did, 
ever  can,  ever  will  love  an  habi'ual  fretter, 
&ult-finder,  or  scolder.  Husbands,  wives, 
children,  relatives,  and  domestics  have  no 
a£^tion  for  your  peevish,  fretful  fault- 
finder. Few  tears  are  shed  over  the  graves 
of  such.  Persons  of  high  moral  principle 
may  tolerate  them — ^may  bear  with  them^ 
but  they  cannot  love  them  any  more  than 
they  can  love  the  sting  of  nettles,  or  the 
noise  of  musquitoes.  Many  a  man  has 
been  driven  to  the  tavern  and  to  dissipation 
by  a  peevish,  fretful  wife.  Many  a  wife 
has  been  made  miserable  by  a  peevish, 
fretful  husband. 

It  is  the  bane  of  domestic  happiness. — A 
fretful,  peevish,  complaining,  fault-finding 
in  a  family,  is  like  the  continual  chafing  of 
an  inflamed  sore.  Woe  to  the  man,  woman, 
or  child,  who  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
such  a  temper  in  another.  A  large  portion 
of  all  domestic  trials  and  unhappiness  spring 
from  this  source.  Mrs.  D.  is  of  this  tem- 
perament She  wonders  her  husband  is  no 
more  fond  of  her  company.  That  her 
children  give  her  so  much  trouble.  That 
domestics  do  not  like  to  work  for  her. 
That  she  cannot  secure  the  good  will  of  her 
youne  people.  The  truth  is,  she  is  peevish 
and  nretfuL  Children  fear  her,  but  do  not 
love  her.  She  never  yet  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  a  young  person,  nor  ever  will  till 
she  leaves  off  fretting. 

It  defeats  the  end  of  family  government — 
Good  familjr  government  is  the  blending 
authority  with  affection,  so  as  to  secure 
respect  and  love.    Indeed,  this  is  the  grand 


secret  of  managing  young  persons.  Now 
your  fetters  may  inspire  fear,  but  they 
always  make  two  faults  where  they  correct 
one.  Scolding  a  child,  fretting  at  a  child, 
sneering  at  a  child,  taunting  a  child,  treat- 
ing a  cnild  as  though  it  had  no  feelings, 
inspires  dread  and  dislike,  and  fosters  those 
very  dispositions  from  which  many  of  the 
worst  faults  of  childhood  proceed.  Mr.  G. 
and  Mrs.  F.  are  of  this  class.  Hieir  chil- 
dren are  made  to  mind;  but  how?  Mrs. 
F.  frets  and  scolds  her  children.  She  is 
severe  enough  upon  their  faults.  She  seems 
to  watch  them  in  order  to  find  fault.  She 
sneers  at  them,  taunts  them,  treats  them  as 
though  they  had  no  feelings.  She  seldom 
ffives  a  command  without  a  threat,  and  a 
k>ng-running,  fault-finding  conunentary. 
When  she  corrects  her  children,  it  is  not 
done  calmly,  and  in  a  serious,  dignified 
manner.  She  raises  her  voice,  puts  on  a 
cross  look,  threats,  strikes  them,  pinches 
their  ears,  slaps  their  heads.  The  children 
cry,  pout,  sulk;  and  poor  Mrs.  F.  has  to 
do  her  work  over  pretty  often.  Then  she 
will  fret  at  her  husband,  because  he  does 
not  fall  in  with  her  ways,  or  chime  in  with 
her  as  a  chorus. 

Fretting  and  scolding  makes  hypocrites. — 
As  a  fretter  never  receives  confidence  and 
affection,  so  no  one  likes  to  tell  them  any- 
thing disagreeable,  and  thus  procure  tor 
themselves  a  fretting.  How  children  al- 
ways conceal  as  much  as  they  can  from 
such  persons!  They  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  frank  and  open-hearted.  So 
husbands  conceal  from  their  wives,  and 
wives  from  their  husbands.  For  a  man 
may  brave  a  lion;  but  who  likes  to  come  in 
contact  with  nettles  and  musquitoes? 
.  It  destroys  one*s  pecuie  of  mind. — The 
more  one  frets,  the  more  one  may.  A  fretter 
always  has  enough  to  fret  at;  especially  if 
he  or  she  has  the  bump  of  order  largely 
developed.  Something  will  always  be  out 
of  place.  There  will  always  be  some  dirt, 
somewhere.    Others,  will  not   eat   right. 
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look  right,  sit  right,  talk  right,  act  right, 
that  is,  will  not  do  things  so  as  to  please 
them.  All  fretters  are  generally  so  selfish 
as  to  have  no  regard  to  any  one's  comfort 
but  their  own. 

It  is  a  mark  of  vulgar,  selfish  disposition, 
— Some  persons  have  so  much  gall  in  their 
dispositions,  are  so  selfish,  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
All  things  must  be  done  to  please  them. 
They  make  their  husbands,  wives,  children, 
domestics,  the  conductors  by  which  their 
spleen  and  ill  nature  are  discharged.  Woe 
to  the  children  who  are  exposed  to  such 
influences.  It  makes  them  callous  and 
unfeeling,  and  when  they  grow  up,  they 
pursue  the  same  course  with  their  own 
children,  or  those  entrusted  to  their  ma- 
nagement, and  thus  the  race  of  fretters  is^ 
perpetuated.  Any  person  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  fretting,  sneering,  or  taunting  their 
husbands,  wives,  children,  or  domestics, 
shows  either  a  bad  disposition,  or  else  ill- 
breeding.  For  it  is  generally  your  ignorant, 
low-bred  people,  mat  are  guilty  of  such 
things. 

KINDNESS  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

If  a  man  has  the  soul  of  benevolence  in 
him,  where  should  he  more  show  it  than  at 
home;  to  whom  should  he  more  develope  it 
than  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the 
"olive  plants'*  around  his  table? 

We  never  could  have  any  fellowship 
with  that  sort  of  piety  which  fails  to  make 
home  sweet  and  happy.  It  never  could 
gain  our  confidence.  In  a  very  practical 
and  pertinent  sense,  real  charity  always 


^*  begins  at  home."  There  it  does  its  first 
works,  and  some  of  its  be.st. 

There  is  a  sort  of  piety,  so  called,  which 
promises  well  in  the  distance,  and  has  the 
best  name  farthest  from  home.  A  worso 
testimony  than  this  for  its  genuineness 
need  not  be  sought. 

God  made  the  family;  every  element  of 
beauty  and  fitness  of  order  and  sweetness, 
blending  in  its  constitution,  combined  to 
evince  his  handiwork.  He  made  it  to  be 
the  nursery  of  the  church — the  school  of 
morals — the  home  of  happiness  and  piety. 
Let  no  Christian  think  that  his  home 
responsibilities  are  met,  unless  the  family 
of  which  he  forms  a  part  bears  this  image, 
and  answers  these  divinely-conceived  ends. 

LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Little  children,  seek  the  Lord, 

His  holy  truths  retain ; 
His  every  wish  and  purpose  do. 

And  He  will  bless  the  same. 

Little  children,  iove  the  Lord, 

With  a  joyous  heart; 
Then,  trusting  in  His  holy  name, 

Bich  blessings  He'll  impart 

Little  children,  trust  the  Lord, 

For  daily  food  and  health, 
He  never  will  despise  your  trust, 

But  bless  your  tender  hearts. 

Then  little  children,  when  you  die. 

The  God  who  reigns  above. 
Will  take  you  to  His  heavenly  throne. 

To  reign  with  Him  in  love. 
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PARABLE. 

There  was  a  large  city  very  full  of  people, 
and  they  were  continually  asking  who  will 
shew  ns  any  good.  It  happened,  that  two 
persons  very  unlike,  visited  this  place;  one 
was  named  Error,  the  other  Truth.  So  far 
as  I  remember,  the  one  was  simple,  modest, 
ingenuous;  the  other  was  bold,  impudent, 
deceitful.  But  strange  to  tell  the  latter  had 
by  far  the  most  admirers,  while  she  who 
was  beautiful  as  a  Seraph,  had  only  a  few. 
And  though  the  admirers  of  Error  were 
continually  disappointed,  they  would  not 
listen  to  Truth;  yea,  though  she  stood  in 


the  eate  of  the  city,  and  with  tearful  eye 
and  loving  tones  cried,  **How  long  ye  sim- 
ple ones  will  ye  love  simplicity;"  and  they 
would  not  Iraarken.  I  saw  that  one  after 
another  of  them  was  taken  away  by  an  in- 
visible one,  called  Death;  and  following 
them  whither  they  went,  I  saw  they  became 
inhabitants  of 

<<  Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where 

peace 
And   rest  can  never  dwell — ^hope  never 

comes — 
That  c(unes  to  all — ^but  torture  without  end 
StUl  urges—" 
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And  then,  O,  how  they  did  curse  their 
fWlv. 

And,  this  same  mysterious  person  which 
drove  these  wicked  ones  away,  conducted 
the  others  to  a  place  inexpressibly  beautiful 
where 
**  Odoriferous  gales,  dispense  native  per* 

fumes — 
And  whispers  whence    they  stole  their 

balmy  spoils: 
Tliese  robea  in  light,  were  unspeakably 

blest, 
And,  I  asked,  what  meaneth  this?" 

And  a  voice  said  unto  me,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  gloomy  regions  are  the  lost,  who 
believed  a  lie;  the  tellers  in  these  love- 
Uer  regions,  than  genius  ever  painted,  are 
those  who  believed  in  Christ 

W.  P. 

DIVINE  COMFORT. 

••To  do  well  is  to  do  choicely.  And  if  a 
man  keep  his  house  in  order,  small  though 
it  be,  he  shaU  have  divine  comforts.  These 
shall  have  light  and  beauty  for  him  in  sad 
hours, — as  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  white 
flowers  shine  brightly  through  the  shade, 
and  seem  pure  and  sacred.  Many  fair  co- 
lours are  now  hidden,  but  these  white 
blooms,  the  comforts  that  have  blossomed 
from  the  roots  of  pious  thoughts  and  acts, 
beam  to  dieer  ana  hallow  the  dusk.^ 

PAUL'S  TEARS. 

Whatetbr  there  may  be  now,  in  the  days 
of  Paul  at  least,  there  were  men  who  turned 
the  grace  of  Qod  into  licentiousness,  and 
who  ranked  among  the  privileges  of  the 
€k>spel  an  immunity  for  sin.  And  it  is 
striking  to  observe,  the  effect  of  this  cor- 
ruption on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle, — iJiat 
he  who  braved  all  the  terrors  of  persecu- 
ting violence — that  he  who  stood  undis- 


mayed before  Kings  and  Governors — and 
could  lift  his  intrepid  testimony  in  the 
hearing  of  an  enraeed  multitude — ^that  he 
who  bound  by  a  chain,  between  the  two 
soldiers  still  sustained  an  invincible  spirit ; 
and  could  live  in  fearlessness  and  triumph, 
with  the  dark  imagery  of  an  approachmg 
execution  in  his  eye — that  he  who  counted 
not  his  life  dear  unto  him,  and  whose  manly 
breast  bore  him  up  amidst  all  the  threats  of 
human  tyranny,  and  the  grim  apparatus  of 
martyrdom. — ^that  this  man,  so  firm,  so 
undaunted,  wept  like  a  child,  when  he  heard 
of  those  disciples  who  turned  the  pardon  of 
the  cross  into  an  encouragement  for  doing 
evil.  The  fiercest  hostilities  of  the  Gospel's 
own  enemies  he  could  brave;  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  foul  dishonour  done  to  the 
name  of  his  Master,  bv  the  moral  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Gospel's  friends,  this  he 
could  not  bear, — all  that  firmness  which  ao 
upheld  him,  unfalteringly  and  unapfMilled 
in  the  battles  of  the  faith,  fbrsodc  him 
then;  and  this  noblest  of  champions  in  the 
field  of  conflict  and  controversy,  when  he 
heard  of  the  profligacy  of  his  own  converts, 
was  fairly  overcome  by  the  tidings,  and 
ffave  way  to  all  the  softness  of  womanhood. 
When  every  other  argument  fails,  for  keep- 
ing you  in  the  path  of  integrity  and  holi- 
ness, O!  th^lk  of  the  argument  of  Paul  in 
tears.  It  may  truly  be  termed  a  pic- 
turesque argument  Nor  are  we  aware  of 
a  more  impressive  testimony  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Scripture,  to  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  virtue  and  moral  goodness  in  a 
believer,  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  passage, 
where  Paul  says  of  those  unworthy  profes- 
sors of  the  faith — ^**For  many  walk  or  whom 
I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you, 
even  weeping,  they  are  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Chnst,  whose  end  is  destruction, 
whose  God  is  their  belly,  whose  glory  is 
their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things.' 
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BBV.  RICHARD  KNILL'S  MOTHER. 

I HAVB  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  effect  of 
maternal  influence.  My  honoured  mother 
was  a  religious  woman,  and  she  watched 
over  and  instructed  me,  as  pious  mothers 
are  accustomed  to  do*  Alas  I  I  often  for- 
got her  admonitions;    but  in  my  most 


thoughtless  days  I  never  lost  the  impres- 
sions, which  her  holy  example  had  made 
on  my  mind.  After  spending  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  life  in  foreign  lands,  I  returned 
again  to  visit  my  native  village.  Botii  my 
parents  died  while  I  was  in  Russia,  and 
their  house  is  now  occupied  by  my  brother. 
The  furniture  remains  just  the  same  as 
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when  I  was  a  boy;  and  at  night  I  was  ac- 
comodated with  me  same  bed  in  which  I 
had  often  slept  before  ;  but  my  busy 
thoughts  would  not  let  me  sleep — I  was 
thinlung  how  God  had  led  me  through  the 
journey  of  life.  At  last,  the  lieht  of  the 
morning  darted  throueh  the  litUe  window, 
and  then  my  eye  cau^t  a  sufht  of  the  spot 
where  my  sainted  mother,  rorty  ^ears  oe- 
fore,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  **Come 
my  dear,  kneel  down  with  me,  and  I  will 
go  to  prayer.**  This  completely  overcame 
me:— I  seemed  to  hear  the  very  tones  of 
her  voice.  I  recollected  some  of  her  ex- 
pressions, and  I  burst  into  tears,  and  arose 
m>m  my  bed,  and  fell  upon  my  knees,  just 
upon  the  spot  where  my  mother  kneeled, 
and  thanked  God  that  I  had  once  a  prayine 
mother.  And,  oh !  if  every  parent  could 
feel  what  I  felt  then,  I  am  sure  they  would 
pray  mih  them  as  well  9a  for  them. 

BANDOLPH'S  MOTHER. 

The  mother  of  John  Randqlph  taught  his 
infant  lips  to  pray.  This  fact  he  never 
could  forget.  It  influenced  his  whole  life, 
and  saved  him  from  the  dangers  of  infi- 
delity. He  was  one  day  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  infidelity,  to  which  he  had  been 
expoBed  by  intercourse  with  men  of  infidel 
pnnciples,  to  a  distinguished  Southern 
gendeman,  and  used  this  remarkable  lan- 
guage:— **!  believe  I  should  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  flood  of  French  infi- 
delity, if  it  had  not  been  for  one  thing—the 
remembrance  of  the  time,  when  my  sainted 
mother  used  to  make  me  kneel  by  her  side, 
takine  my  little  hands  folded  in  hers,  and 
caused  me  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.*' 

THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  REV.  GEO. 
BEECHER. 

Thb  humble,  weary,  and  anxious  toils  of 
the  nursery,  sometimes  need  glimjjses  of 
the  future,  to  impart  to  them  their  true 
dignity  and  value.  Let  any  mother  who 
feels  that  she  is  of  small  value,  and  that  her 
duties  and  cares  are  of  little  account,  pon- 
der over  such  incidents  as  these.  Li  the 
east  of  Long  Island,  in  one  of  the  most  se- 
cluded spots  in  America,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  a  mother,  whose  rare  intellectual 
and  moral  endowments  were  known  to  but 
few,  made  Uiis  simple  record:  **This 
rooming  I  rose  verjr  early  to  pray  for  my 
children,  end  especially  that  my  sons  may 
be  ministers  and  missionaries  of  Jesus 
Christ."  A  number  of  years  after  a  friend 
who  was  present,  thus  describes  this  mo- 


bier's  dying  hour;  «*  Owing  to  extreme 
weakness,  her  mind  wandered  and  her 
conversation  was  broken;  but  as  she  en- 
tered the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
her  soul  lighted  up  and  gilded  its  darkness. 
She  made  a  feeling  and  most  appropriate 
prajrer,  and  told  her  husband  that  her  views 
and  anticipations  had  been  such,  that  she 
could  scarcely  sustain  them;  and  that  if 
they  had  been  increased,  she  should  have 
been  overwhelmed;  that  her  Saviour  had 
blessed  her  with  constant  peace,  and  that 
through  all  her  sickness,  she  had  never 
prayed  for  life.  She  dedicated  her  five 
sons  to  God  as  ministers  and  missionaries 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  said  that  her  greatest 
desire  was,  that  her  children  might  be 
trained  up  for  God.  She  spoke  with 
j(w  of  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  glorious  day  now 
ushering  in.  She  attempted  to  speak 
to  her  children,  but  was  so  exhausted,  and 
their  cries  and  sobs  were  such,  that  she 
could  say  but  little.  Her  husband  then 
made  a  prayer,  in  which  he  gave  her  back 
to  God  and  dedicated  all  they  held  in  com- 
mon, to  him,  l^e  then  fell  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  in  heaven." 
The  prayers  of  this  mother  have  been  an- 
swered. All  her  eight  children  have  been 
« trained  up  for  God."  Her  five  sons  are 
all  ministers  and  missionaries  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  the  late  Rev.  George  Beecher 
is  the  last  of  her  ofi&pring,  whom  she  has 
welcomed  to  heaven. 

A  WISE  MOTHER. 

Thb  mother  of  a  family  was  married  to  an 
infidel  who  made  a  jest  of  religion  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  children ;  yet  she 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  up  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  I  one  Saj  asked  ker  how  she 
had  preserved  them  firom  the  influence  of  a 
father,  whose  sentiments  were  so  opfoily 
opposed  to  her  own.  This  was  her  answer. 
**  Because  to  the  authority  of  a  father,  I 
did  not  oppose  the  authority  of  a  mother, 
but  that  of  God.  From  their  earliest  years 
my  children  have  always  seen  the  Bible 
u^n  my  table.  This  holy  book  has  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  their  religions  in- 
struction I  was  silent  diat  I  might  allow 
it  to  speak.  Did  they  propose  a  question? 
Bid  they  commit  any  fault?  Did  they 
perform  any  good  action?  I  opened  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  answered,  reproved, 
or  encouraged  them.  The  constant  reading 
of  the  Scnptnres  has  alone  brought  the 
prodigy  which  surprises  you." 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  CAPTIVE'S  WELCOME  TO  DEATH. 


WBITTBN  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  A  LOKO  AND  HOR^BLB  IMPRISOHMBNT,  AND  T7in>EB 
SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  AT  THE  STAKE,  BT  FRANCISCO  SAN  BOHAN,  OF  BUBG08,  ONB 
OF  THE  EARLIEST  OF  THB  SPANISH  MARTTRS,  A.D.y   1544. 


It  is  told  me  I  most  die: 

O  happy  news  I 
Be  glad,  0  my  soul, 
And  rejoice  in  Jesus  thy  Sayionr. 
If  He  intended  thy  perdition, 
Would  He  have  laid  down  His  life  for 
thee? 
Would  He  have  expected  thee  with  so 
much  patience, 
And  g^yen  thee  so  long  a  time  for  re- 
pentance? 
WouldHe  have  called  thee  with  so  much  loye. 
And  illuminated  thee  with  the  light  of  His 
Spirit? 
Would  He  haye  drawn  thee  with  so  great 

force, 
.  And  foyoured  thee  with  so  many  graces? 
Would  He  have  given  thee  so  many  good 

desires? 
Would  he  have  set  the  seal  of  the  predesti* 
nate  upon  Uiee, 
And  dressed  thee  in  His  own  livery? 
Would  He  have  given  thee  His  own  cross, 
And  given  thee  shoulders  to  bear  it  with 
patience? 

It  is  told  me  I  must  die: 

O  happy  news  I 
Come  on,  my  dearest  soul; 
Behold,  thy  Jesus  calls  thee. 
He  prayed  for  thee  upon  His  cross; 
Then  He  extended  His  arms  to  re- 
ceive thee; 
Then  He  bowed  down  ^s  head  to 

kiss  thee? 
Then  He  cried  out  with  a  powerful 
yoice, 
Father  receive  him — ^he  is  mine! 
Then  He  opened  His  heart  to  give 

thee  entrance; 
Then  He  eave  up  His  life  to  purchase 
life  for  tftee. 

It  is  told  me  I  must  die: 
O  happy  news! 
I  shall  be  freed  from  misery; 
I  shall  no  more  suffer  pain; 
I  shall  no  more  be  subject  to  sin ; 
I  shall  no  more  be  in  danger  of  being 
damned. 


But  from  henceforth 
I  shall  see,  and  I  shall  live; 
I  shall  praise,  and  I  shall  bless; 
And  this  I  shall  always  do, 
Without  ever  being  weary 
Of  doing  what  I  always  am  to  do. 

It  is  told  me  I  must  die: 

0  what  happiness  I 
I  am  going 

To  the  place  of  my  rest. 
To  the  land  of  the  living. 
To  the  haven  of  security. 
To  the  kingdom  of  peace, 
To  the  palace  of  my  God, 
To  the  nuptials  of  the  Lamb, 
To  sit  at  tne  table  of  my  King, 
To  feed  on  the  bread  of  angeU, 
To  see  what  no  eye  hath  seen. 
To  hear  what  no  ear  hath  heard. 
To  enjoy  what  the  heart  of  man  can- 
not comprehend. 

O  my  Father— 

0  Thou  the  best  of  all  fathers^ 
Have  pity  on  the  most  wretched  of 

afi  Thy  children  I 

1  was  lost,  but  by  Thy  mercy  am 
now  found; 

1  was  dead,  but  by  Thy  grace  am 

now  raised  again ; 
I  was  gone  astray  lUter  vanity, 
But  now  am  ready  to  appear  before 
thee. 


O  my  Father, 
Come  now  m  mercy,  and  receive  Thy 
child: 
Give  him  the  kiss  of  peace; 
Remit  unto  him  all  his  sins; 
Clothe  him  with  Thy  nuptial  robe; 
Beceive  him  into  Thy  house; 
Permit  him  to  have  a  place  at  Thy 
feast; 
And  forgive  all  those  who  are  guilty  of  his 
death! 
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THE   BIBLE. 


Wb  are  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a 
Bible,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  miracle  to  us. 
It  is  printed  just  like  other  books,  and  so  we 
forget  that  it  is  not  just  like  other  books. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it  or 
comparable  t6  it.  The  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment is  nothing  to  it,  if  it  be  really  what  it 
assumes  to  be-~4Ui  actual,  direct  communi- 
cation from  God  to  man.  Take  up  your 
Bible  with  this  idea,  and  look  at  it,  and 
wonder  at  it.  It  is  a  treasure  of  unspeak- 
able yalue  to  you,  for  it  contains  a  special 
message  of  love  and  tender  mercy  from 
God,  to  your  own  soul.  D(»  you  wish  to 
converse  with  God?  Open  it  and  read  it. 
And  at  the  same  time,  look  to  him  who 
speaks  to  you  in  it,  and  ask  him  to  give 
you  an  un^rstanding  heart,  that  you  may 
not  read  in  vain,  but  that  the  word  may  t>e 
in  you  as  good  seed  in  the  ground,  bringing 
forth  fruit  unto  eternal  life.  Only  take 
care  not  to  separate  God  from  the  Bible. 
Bead  it  in  the  secret  of  God's  presence, 
and  receive  it  from  fiis  lips,  and  feed  upon 
it,  and  it  will  be  to  you  as  it  was  to  Jere- 
miah, *<The  joy  and  rejoicine  of  your 
heart"  The  best  advice  whi<m  any  one 
friend  can  give  to  another,  is  to  advise  him 
to  consult  God;  and  the  best  turn  that  any 
book  can  do  its  reader,  is  to  refer  him  to 
the  Bible. 


INFLEXIBILITY  OF  THE  WORD  OF 
GOD. 

Old  Humphbbt  once  said  he  was  sadly 
annoyed  by  an  old  oak  tree.  A  crowd  of 
people  were  assembled,  and  he  was  going 
among  them,  when  a  celebrated  personage 
was  passing  by.  Most  of  the  throng  saw 
him,  and  he  would  too,  had  it  not  be^n  for 
(hat  provoking  tree.    It  was  no  use  him 


standing  on  tiptoe,  or  stretching  his  neck, 
it  would  stand.  His  fuming  and  fretting 
was  all  in  vain,  not  an  inch  would  it  stir. 

And  thus  it  oftentimes  is  with  a  text  of 
Scripture.  Do  what  we  will  with  it,  there 
it  stands.  It  may  reprove  us,  it  may  annoy 
us,  it  may  grieve  us;  but  for  all  this,  it  wiU 
not  alter  its  signification — ^it  will  not  abate 
ought  of  its  uncompromising  character. 
Let  us  take  an  instance.  There  is  that 
text  of  Holy  Writ  which  says — "If  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you;  but  if  ye  for- 
give not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
^our  Father  forgive  your  trespasses,"  Mark 
IV.  14,  15.  Now  there  are  some  things  so 
yery  provoking  1  Some  people,  who  at 
times  use  us  so  very  ill,  that  forgiving  them 
seems  to  be  a  thing  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  On  common  occasions,  we  might 
make  an  effort  and  pass  over  a  great  deal, 
we  might  forgive  those  who  have  offended 
us;  but  when  they  have  deeply  injured  us 
and  wrung  our  heart-strings  with  bitterness 
and  bad  conduct,  must  we  forgive  them 
then?  Nay,  read  the  words: — **•  If  ye  for- 
give not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  heavenly  Father  forgive,  your  tres- 
passes." Think  what  you  may,  do  what 
you  will,  the  words  vml  not  alter  their 
meaning.  Forgive,  or  you  will  not  be 
forgiven.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  to  be 
done?  There  is  an  old  saying — ^*If  the 
mountain  would  not  come  to  Mohammed, 
Mohammed  must  go  to  the  mountain." 
But  we  have  no  need  of  this  saying  in 
this  instance,  seeing  that  we  have  a  better 
one  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — ^''Let  us  not 
fight  against  God  "—Acts  xxiii.  9.  "Who 
hath  hardened  himself  against  God  and 
prospered." — Job  ix.  4.  It  is  in  vain  to 
expect  God's  Word  to  bow  down  to  us,  and 
therefore  we  must  bow  down  to  the  Word 
of  God. 


Sahhatti  ^rjinnl  1fi.t)m0itnq. 


A  NARRATIVE  FOB  TEACHERS. 

I  WAS  sitting  one  evening  in  the  depth  of 
winter  by  my  fireside,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  happy  faces,  a  little  fellow  on  each 


knee,  and  all  in  full  merry  talk  about  the 
pleasures  we  should  enjoy  during  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas  vacation,  when  the 
parlour  door  opened,  and  a  note  was  put 
into  my  hand.    I  unfolded  it  and  read  the 
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following  words:  "Please,  Sir,  will  you 
come  to  our  house;  father  is  come  home 
very  bad,  and  mother's  afraid  he*ll  die?^ 
Susan  Fenley.'* 

I  enquired  who  brought  the  note,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  boy  about  ten  years 
old. 

"Who  sent  you  here  my  lad?**  said  I, 
addressing  the  child. 

•*  Sukey  Penley,**  he  replied. 

"And  where  does  Sukey  live?  How  am 
I  to  find  the  house?'* 

"  Why,  if  ye'U  go  along  with  me,  I  lives 
that  way,  and  1*11  show  you." 

"Is  it  very  far?** 

"  I  havenH  been  long  comin|^,for  she  said, 
*Run  hard,  or  father  will  die  before  the  . 
gentleman  will  get  here.*  *' 

I  bid  my  children  good  night,  and  hastily 
prepared  myself  for  the  walk.  The  wind 
was  blowing  very  hard,  heavy  clouds  were 
roUng  about,  and  a  cold  sharp  sleet  was 
fijling  on  the  already  whitened  ground. 

My  residence  was  in  the  mining  district 
of  Staffordshire,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  travelled 
along  the  by-paths  and  roads  on  a  dark 
winter's  night,  will  understand  the  feeling, 
amounting  almost  to  reluctance,  with  which 
I  left  my  cheerf^  fireside,  on  that  dreary 
niffht  But  duty  called  me — a  dying  man, 
a  fellow-sinner,  required  my  aid;  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  feeling  of  half  unwilling- 
ness was  lost  in  anxiety  for  the  man  whom 
I  was  about  to  visit  After  numerous  slight 
adventures,  we  arrived  at  the  cottage.  I 
followed  the  wife  up  the  steep  narrow  stair- 
case to  the  sick-bed.  A  man  apparently 
of  about  five-and-4hirty  years  of  age  lay  on 
the  bed,  with  his  face  and  head  almost  cov- 
ered up  with  bandages;  the  left  arm  also 
was  bound  up  and  laid  outside  the  bed- 
clothes, whilst  his  whole  body  seemed  to  be 
io  great  pain.  I  spoke  to  Uie  poor  man, 
but  was  answered  only  bv  a  groan,  which 
drew  forth  another  flood  of  bitter  tears 
from  those  who  were  in  the  room.  My 
attenticHi  was  thus  drawn  to  them,  and  as 
I  could  do  nothing  for  the  poor  man,  I  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  them  in  their  afi^c- 
tion,  by  pointing  them  to  Jesus  the  friend 
of  the  distressec^  and  took  leave,  promising 
to  call  again  on  the  morrow. 

Business  engagements  prevented  my 
calling  at  the  nouse  before  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
The  second  boy,  William,  was  at  the  door 
watchinff  my  approach,  and  as  I  came  near, 
he  called  out, 

,  **He  knows  us,  Sir;  he  has  spoken  to  us 
several  times.  Mother  has  been  wishing 
you  would  come.** 


These  words  from  so  young  a  child 
showed  what  pleasure  this  evidence  of  im- 
provement had  produced  in  the  family.  I 
went  up  stairs,  noping  that  I  might  find 
the  su£»rer  able  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
mercy,  which,  through  Christ  are  addressed 
to  th«  g^ty.  I  stepped  softly  into  the 
room,  and  paused  bemud  the  lied-curtain, 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  Susan,  who  was 
repeating  with  great  earnestness, 

**This  is  a  futhful  saying  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners;'*  and  then 
she  added  with  gentle  tenderness, 

'•He  will  save  you,  father,  if  you  believe 
in  hiuL" 

"  I  am  too  ill  to  attend  to  you,  child,''  was 
all  the  reply  she  received.  A  sigh  escaped 
from  the  child,  as  she  sat  down  by  the  In- 
side, apparently  in  prayerful  thoughtfulness. 
I  moved  forward  so  as  to  en^a^e  her  atten- 
tion. She  looked  up,  blushed,  immediately 
rose,  and  said, 

"I'll  call  mv  mother.  Sir." 

Taking  a  chair  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  I 
spoke  to  the  poor  fellow,  who,  though  evi- 
dently better,  was  still  suffering  very  much. 
He  seemed  surprised  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  turned  his  head  to  gaze  at  me, 
but  the  bandages  which  enveloped  his  head 

Prevented  him  from  discerning  my  features, 
replied  to  this  movement,  by  saying, 

"You  do  not  know  me,  but  I  called  last 
night,  soon  after  your  accident,  and  felt 
anxious  to  see  you  again." 

"Thank  ye,  bur,"  he  said, »'  Fm  very  bad, 
and  don't  know  how  it  will  go  with  me,  but 
it  was  well  I  was  not  killed ;  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  Ipse  my  eyes.  It  would  have  been  a 
sad  thing  for  them  poor  things  if  I  had 
been  taken." 

"  And  how  would  it  have  been  with  you,** 
I  asked, "if  you  had  been  called  so  suddenly 
into  the  presence  of  God?  You  know,  I 
hope,  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  soul, 
save  as  we  repent  of  sin,  and  look  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  sinner's  friend?'* 

The  countenance  of  the  man  again  ex- 
pressed surprise,  and,  as  if  speaking  to 
nimself,  he  said, 

"  It  is  he it  is  his  voice.*' 

Then  turning  again  towards  me,  he 
asked, 

"  Is  your  name  Mr. ,  Sir?** 

"Yes,''  I  replied,  "that  is  my  name ;  but 
you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  as  I  am  almost  a 
stranger  in  this  neighbourhood.*' 

"  I  thought  I  knew  your  voice,**  he  said, 
"  as  soon  as  I  heard  it,  and  your  words  just 
now  brought  back  to  my  mind  when  I  last 
saw  you." 

My  interest  in  him  was  now  increased 
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and  I  asked  with  some  curiosity, 
**  When  and  where  was  that?** 
**Do  you  rememher,  Sir,  teaching  a  class 

of  boys  in Chapel,  in  Lcmdon,  many 

years  ago?** 
** Yes,  very  well,"  I  replied;  "hut  it  is 

certainly  many  years  ag^,  for  I  was  then 

quite  a  vonng  man." 
**  WdU,  Sir,  and  don't  you  remember  a 

dark-haiied  boy  of  the  name  of  William, 

who  used  to  give  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 

and  whom  you  used  to  teach  in  the  week 

at  your  own  house  sometimes?" 
**  I  do  very  well  remember  him,"  I  said, 

*<and  is  it  possible  that  you  are  that  same 


lad  ?  I  often  made  enquiry  after  him,  but 
never  learned  more  than  that  the  fkmily 
had  gone  away ;  and  I  had  long  since  for- 
gotten  the  surname,  though  I  remember 
Uie  boy  Winiam." 

**  I  am  the  samelad,^,  lying  here  now, 
and  very  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again." 

With  tms,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
welcome  me.  Exhausted  with  the  excite- 
ment and  the  conversation,  he  fell  back  on 
the  bed,  whilst  I,  deeply  interested  in  this 
unexpected  recognition  of  my  l(mg-forgotten 
scholar,  retired  from  the  bedroom  to  the 
little  room  below. 


d^tmimg  Cdk. 


COPY  OP  A  BILL 

Found  in  the  Ruins  of  Wentworth  House, 
Earl  Pitzwilliam's. 

Bev.  S.  M.  Gnire,  to  John  Jones. 

Repairs  at  Roman  ChapeL 
8.  d. 
For  solidly  repairing  St.  Joseph  ...  4 

Cleaning  and  ornamenting  the  Holy 

Ghost    6 

Repairing  Vir^  Mary,  and  Making 

her  a  New  Child ...    6    6 

Pumbhing  a  Nose  to  the  Deril, 

putting  a  Horn  on  his  Head,  and 

glueing  a  Piece  to  his  Tail 4    6 

10  10 

Thomas  Aquinas  and  Pops  Innocent 
IV. — ^Thomas  Aquinas— usually  known 
among  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as  the 
angehc  doctor — was  admitted  to  terms  of 
in^acy,  and  held  in  high  esteem,  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  Entering,  one  day,  the  papal 
chamber,  he  found  the  pretended  successor 
of  the  apostle  Peter  superintending  the 
reckoning  of  some  large  sums  of  money. 
"You  see,"  said  the  Pope  to  him,  "that  the 
church  is  no  longer  in  an  a^e  in  which  she 
can  say,  •silver  and  eold  have  I  none.*" 
**It  is  true,"  replied  Aomas,  "nor  can  she 
now  say  to  the  lame,  'Rise  up  and  walk.' " 
lliiB  rejoinder  must  have  startled  the  Pope, 
and  seems,  when  bruited  abroad,  to  have 
excited  wonder  at  its  author's  boldness. 
Its  prime  recommendation,  was  its  fitted- 
ness  to  suggest  a  series  of  wholesome 
apposite  truws.  Never  did  the  Christian 
name  work   grander   achievements   than 


when,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  it  stood 
allied  only  to  poverty  and  the  proud  world's 
scorn;  and  never  did  it  sink  more  into  in- 
action, or  display  more  the  mere  activity  of 
convulsive  disease,  than  when,  in  the  middle 
aces,  it  stood  aUied,  amon?  Romanists, 
chiefljr  to  wealth  and  worlSy  g^reatness. 
The  riches  of  earth,  and  the  nches  of  the 
soul,  can  be  brought  to  co-exist  only 
through  the  operation  on  the  owner's  mind 
of  a  rare  d^;ree  of  heavenly  gprace. 

Deaths  in  1850.— To  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Louis  Philippe,  and  f^resident  Taylor,  we 
most  add  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  our  antagonist  in  the  opium 
war;  the  American  statesman,  Calhoun; 
the  Prussian  minister.  Count  Brandenburg; 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians;  the  Duke  <^ 
Palmella;  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England, 
the  Recorder  of  London,  the  Chief-Jnstioe 
Doherty,  Wordsworth,  Jeffsry  and  Bowles; 
Miss  Jane  Porter;  Wyatt,the  sculptor;  Sir 
Martin  A.  Shee;  Eraser  Tytler,  the  histo- 
rian; the  elder  Brunei;  James  Smith,  the 
a|^culturist;  Neander,  the  German  theolo- 
gian ;  poor  Waghom,  of  the  overland  route, 
and  many  other  names,  respectable  in  this 
age,  and  venerable,  perhaps,  in  the  ages  to 
come. 

Peacb. — ^If  peace  is  not  to  be  found  at 
home,  is  it  not  natural  to  expect  that  we 
should  look  for  it  abroad?  The  parents, 
and  husbands,  who  know  not  this,  may  be 
brought  to  repent  of  their  ignorance.^ 
ZitnuneniuitL 


Printed  by  Johw  Kskkedt,  at  bii  Printinff  Offlcc,  S5, 
Portmui  Place,  MaMa  Hill,  la  the  CoMrtyor  MIddltMZ, 
LondoB.— Fabnwrjr,  1111. 
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WHY  INFIDELS  REJECT  CHEISTIANITY. 

In  inquiring  into  the  reasons  which  probably  influence  men  in  their  rejection 
of  Christianity,  it  is  our  intention  not  to  indulge  in  any  vituperative  remarks, 
but  to  examine  the  question  with  all  the  calmness  and  fairness  which  it  de- 
serves. We  cannot  penetrate  the  breasts  of  our  fellow  mortals ;  but  we  are 
justified  in  judging  of  the  tree  by  the  quality  of  its  fruit.  It  is  upon  this 
equitable  principle  that  we  design  to  proceed  in  the  inquiry.  Some  men's 
motives  are  easily  seen,  in  the  nature  of  tlieir  pursuits,  notwithstanding  all 
their  attempts  to  hide  them  from  view.     We  observe, 

1.  That  infidelity  arises  from  a  secret  desire  that  religion  may  not  be  true. 

Such  is  the  power  of  vice  over  the  human  heart  that  no  less  an  influence 
than  that  of  the  Deity  is  able  to  extinguish  it.  Men  are,  beyond  all  controversy, 
in  their  natural  state,  under  the  control  of  vicious  propensities,  which  often 
push  them  to  the  most  awful  lengths  in  wickedness.  Indeed,  the  commission 
of  crime  is,  in  most  cases,  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  corrupt  mind ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  timely  checks  of  conscience,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  neu- 
tralize the  sweets  of  transgression,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  an  extent  the 
votaries  of  vice  would  be  impelled.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  natural 
that  men  should  seek  to  smother  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  by  every  possible 
means  to  drown  their  fears.  Whatever  accords  with  the  unsanctified  feelings  and 
inclinations  of  the  mind,  is  gladly  and  eagerly  embraced.  But  if  any  thing  is 
met  with  of  an  opposite  character,  it  is  rejected  and  contemned. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  gospel  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  moral  impu- 
rity and  corruption.  It  assures  us  that  the  change  which  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  undergo  before  we  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  properly  represented  under  the  figure  of  being  *  born  again.'  We  are  assured 
that  by  *  nature  we  are  the  children  of  wrath,'  in  consequence  of  our  inherent 
depravity ;  and  on  that  account  we  must  undergo  a  regenerating  process,  seeing 
that  without  holiness  no  one  can  see  Jehovah.  The  mode  of  salvation  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  command  given  us  to  repent,  or  to  humble  ourselves  in  the  dust 
of  self-abasement,  and  to  believe  the  gospel,  or  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  another 
for  remission.  The  gospel,  moreover,  expressly  enjoins  the  utmost  purity  of 
life  and  also  of  heart.  No  sin  is  tolerated,  however  dear  or  sweet.  The  right 
eye  is  to  be  plucked  out,  and  the  right  hand  is  to  be  cut  ofiP,  if  they  are  occasions 
of  sinning.  The  very  thoughts  are  to  participate  in  this  state  of  purity.  Is  it 
then  any  wonder  that  the  undefiled  religion  of  the  gospel  should  meet  with 
opposition  from  those  who  are  so  captivated  by  vice  that  its  wreathed  yoke  has 
become  sweet  as  the  silken  fetters  of  enchantment  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  guilty  sinner,  feeling  himself  oppressed  with  the  apprehension  of  has- 
tening punishment,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  his  sins,  should  muster  courage, 
in  the  first  place,  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  divinity  of  religion,  and  then 
VOL.  II.   D. 
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to  profess  his  disbelief  in  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that, — ^having  steeled 
his  heart  against  the  force  of  reason,  and  closed  his  eyes  against  the  light  of 
revelation, — an  individual  should  have  the  courage  to  go  one  step  farther  in  the 
denial  of  a  Ood?  It  is  a  well  known  principle  in  morals  that,  whenever  an  in- 
dividual strongly  desires,  by  repeated  trials  he  may  bring  himself  to  believe. 
The  whole  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  are  polluted  and  weakened ;  and 
by  excessive  discipline  the  conscience  itself  may  be  brought  to  approve  of 
thoughts  and  actions  the  most  vicious. 

2.  Pride  is  a  very  common  source  of  infidelity.  Pope  has  well  observed 
that, 

"  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-finiling  vice  of  foob.** 

There  is  certainly  no  vice  which  exercises  a  more  deleterious  influence  over  the 
human  understanding  than  this.  It  is  not  only  a  source  of  error,  but  it  renders 
its  subject  unfit  for  the  calm  and  patient  examination  of  any  question.  The 
proud  man  is  the  last  to  relinquish  his  prejudices.  He  afiects  a  superior  wis- 
dom to  those  about  him;  upon  whom  he  looks  down  from  his  imaginary  eleva- 
tion with  profound  contempt.  It  is  beneath  his  dignity  to  believe  with  the 
multitude.  As  a  philosopher,  he  wishes  to  be  distinguished  by  Kome  kind  of 
singularity,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  knowing  ones.  This  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  with  men  of  real  ability.  Eeligion  is  regarded  by  them 
as  mere  superstition,  and  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  antiquated  ignorance. 
This  aversion  to  religion  is  the  produt;t  of  pride,  or  in  other  words  so  far  as 
this  question  is  concerned,  of  ignorance;  for  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  the 
moral  feelings,  such  persons  think  it  demeaning  to  their  character  to  examine 
the  evidences  of  religion.  They  must  have  something  more  refined, — according 
to  the  modern  ideas  of  refinement.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  do  not 
meet  with  their  taste.  They  must  hear  of  nothing  which  will  be  mortifying  td 
human  nature,— those  doctrines  styled  by  Hume  "monkish  virtues."  The 
main  principles,  indeed,  of  religion  are  inadmissible  by  them.  Like  the  ancient 
Grecian  philosophers,  who  imagined  themselves  at  the  pinnacle  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  'preaching  of  the  cross  is  foolishness  to  them.'  Of  all  others,  they 
like  to  hear  that  doctrine  least  which  teaches  us  that, '  if  any  man  seemeth  to  be 
wise  in  this  world,'  he  must  'become  a  fool  that  be  may  be  wise.'  It  is  dis- 
gusting to  the  proud  man  to  hear  that  he  is  to  be  humble  and  submissive, 
meek  and  condescending,  and  that  without  these  virtues  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  the  young  especially  are  liable  thus  to  be  seduced.  Wishful  to  free 
themselves  from  the  disagreeable  regulations  of  the  gospel,  and  to  appear  as 
cavalierly  as  possible  in  the  world,  they  frequently  start  off,  with  a  smattering 
of  learning,  in  the  course  of  infidelity.  A  wish  to  be  thought  wise  and  to  appear 
singular,  seems  to  be  their  prevailing  motive.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  case  to  hear 
an  individual  of  this  class, — fresh  from  his  Alma  Mater,  with  a  little  Greek 
and  mathematics,  vapouring  forth  invectives  against  the  Bible,  and  strongly 
reminding  one  of  the  acuteness  of  Pope's  maxim — , 

''A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
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Dr.  Barrow  has  given  a  forcible,  though  rather  quaint  illustration  of  this. 
Speaking  of  the  proud  man  he  remarks :  **  Shall  I,  (he  will  say,)  such  a  gallant 
as  I,  so  accomplished  in  worth,  so  flourishing  in  dignity,  so  plump  with  wealth, 
so  highly  regarded  and  renowned  among  men,  thus  pitifully  crouch  and  sneak? 
Shall  I  deign  to  avow  such  beggarly  notions  or  bend  to  such  homely  duties  ? 
Shall  I  disown  my  perfections  or  forego  my  advantages  ?  Shall  I  profess  my- 
self to  have  been  a  despicable  worm,  a  villanous  caitiff,  a  sorry  wretch  ?  Shall 
I  suffer  myself  to  be  flouted  as  a  timorous  religionist,  a  scrupulous  precisian,  a 
conscientious  sneaksley  ?  Shall  I  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  puling  in  sor- 
row, whining  in  coiifession,  bewailing  my  guilt,  and  craving  pardon  ?  Shall  I 
allow  any  man  better  or  happier  than  myself  ?  Shall  I  receive  those  into  con- 
sortship  or  equality  of  rank  with  me  who  appear  so  much  my  inferiors  ?  Shall 
I  be  misused  and  trampled  upon  without  doing  myself  right,  and  making  them 
smart  who  shall  presume  to  wrong  or  cross  me?  Shall  I  be  content  to  he  nobody 
in  the  world?  So  the  proud  man  will  say  in  his  heart,  contesting  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  our  religion,  and  so  disputing  himself  into  infidelity." 

8.  An  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  religion,  generally  gives 
rise  to  infidelity. 

Some  individuals  never  trouble  themselves  to  examine  into  the  evidences  of 
the  religion  they  profess;  they  receive  it  upon  credit  from  their  tutors  and 
guardians  ;  they  have  been  habituated  from  infancy  to  reverence  the  Bible  as 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  and  hence  their 
faith  in  the  gospel  is  blind  and  irrational.  Tnfidels  have  often  held  up  this  fact 
to  the  world,  as  an  argument  against  the  Bible, — as  a  proof  that  religion  is 
based  upon  ignorance.  But  though  the  fact  is  admitted,  we  deny,  in  toto,  the 
inference  they  draw  from  it.  The  very  opposite  of  this  inference  is  correct. 
Instead  of  being  based  upon  ignorance,  Christianity  is  never  less  secure  than 
when  found  in  combination  with  it.  For  example, — let  such  an  individual 
as  the  one  just  alluded  to,  be  brought  into  contact  with  an  acute  infidel,  and 
having  no  rational  ground  for  his  belief,  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  opposer, 
and  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  turned  aside.  Scepticism  is  soon  gene- 
rated in  his  bosom,  and  he  is  hurried  onward  to  infidelity.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  a  great  many  persons,  possessing  little  wit  and  totally  destitute  of  religion, 
become  infidels.  Had  they  more  of  either  one  or  of  the  other  they  would  be 
able  to  stand 

But  infidelity  itself  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  ignorance  and  viciousness. 
Infidels,  though  generally  wishful  to  be  esteemed  good  logicians,  are  seldom 
able  to  distinguish  between  things  utterly  different  in  themselves.  Thus,  we 
often  hear  the  old  and  stale  objection  advanced  against  religion,  that  it  produces 
wars  and  divisions ;  and  the  history  of  the  crusades  is  pointed  to  as  proof  of  this. 
"Who  needs  to  be  informed  now,  for  the  ten  thousandth  time,  that  superstition 
and  pride,  grown  chivalrous,  were  the  parents  of  those  unchristian  events  ? 
The  way  in  which  the  infidel  should  prove  his  point,  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus.  Now,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  if  the  Christian  religion  had 
not  existed,  there  would  have  been  no  crusade ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  deny 
that  the  crusades  were  the  products  of  that  religion.  If  all  the  thieves  and 
blacklegs  in  this  island  had  their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  we  might 
expect  that  their  would  be  no  robberies.  But  are  robberies  and  thefts  the 
effects  of  suffering  men's  hands  to  remain  loose  ?   or  in  other  words  of  natural 
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liberty?  If  there Vere  no  kind  of  ropes  or  cords,  many  individuals  woold.not 
have  been  hanged  ;  but  are  rope  and  cordmakers  the  cause  of  people  sufiPering 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ?  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  extend  our 
ideas  a  little  farther,  and  say  that  hemp-fields  are  the  causes  of  many  people 
being  executed,  since  without  hemp  we  could  not  have  rope  with  which  to  fur- 
nish out  the  gallows ;  or,  as  we  are  in  the  way  of  it,  we  might  attribute  such 
things  to  the  sun  and  clouds,  since  without  their  influence  hemp  would  not 
grow,  and  ropes  would  not  have  been  fabricated,  and  consequently  people  would 
never  have  been  hanged.  Marvellous  discovery  !  0  ye  sun  and  clouds,  how 
much  have  ye  contributed  towards  the  execution  of  criminal^  and  without  your 
causal  influence  how  small  would  have  been  the  number  of  suicides !  We  might 
go  on  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  logic,  but  it  is  needless.  Yet  this  is  the 
mode  of  reasoning  often  adopted  by  infidels  against  Christianity, — a  mode  of 
argumentation  by  which  we  might  almost  prove  any  thing,  provided  it  be  pre- 
posterous enough.  For  by  the  very  same  kind  of  logic  that  the  infidel  proves 
Christianity  to  be  the  cause  of  wars  and  persecution,  we  might  easily  show  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  made  telescopes, — ^that  iron-mines  produced  sea-fights  by 
furnishing  materials  for  cannons,  and  that  the  sea  itself  built  ships  and  invented 
steam  vessels. 

4.  Some  people  profess  opposition  to  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  mystery. 

We  apprehend  that  such  objectors  would  be  unable  to  tell  one  what  they 
mean  by  their  objection.  If  the  infidel  intend  by  it  that  some  of  the  doctrines 
recorded  in  the  Bible  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  human  faculties,  we  assent 
to  the  fact.  But  what  does  it  prove  ?  That  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God  ? 
This  cannot  be.  It  is  rather  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  contrary.  It  is  not 
natural  to  conclude,  a  priori,  that  in  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  some  doc- 
trines would  be  taught  which  must  necessarily  be  superior  to  the  human  facul- 
ties ?  If  the  book  of  nature  is  full  of  mysteries,  are  we  to  expect  that  a  reve- 
lation should  contain  nothing  of  a  mysterious  kind  ?  If  man  is  a  mystery  to 
himself,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  divinity 
without  the  shadow  of  mystery  ?  Such  a  supposition  is  absurd.  It  cannot  be, 
therefore,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  objection. 

If  the  infidel  intend  by  his  objection  that  the  Bible  contains,  and  requires  us 
to  believe,  doctrines  which  are  contradictory  to  human  reason,  we  deny  the  alle- 
gation. Any  thing  contradictory  to  reason  must  of  necessity  be  false,  since 
reason  is  the  pure  light  of  truth.  Now,  we  state,  without  hesitancy,  that  no 
doctrine  of  revelation  contradicts  the  light  of  reason,  though  most  of  those  doc- 
trines far  transcend  it.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  one  of  those  instances  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  in  which  infidels  prove  themeslves  incompetent  to  dis- 
tinguish between  things  totally  difierent.  Let  us  take  an  example.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  generally  seized  upon  as  an  illustration.  It  is  asked 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  **Who  can  believe  that  three  is  but  one,  and  one 
three?"  We  reply, — no  sensible  person  can;  for  the  proposition  involves  an 
absurdity.  Three  cannot  be  one,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  three  :  three 
persons  cannot  be  only  one  person,  for  this  implies  contradiction.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  taught  in  the  Bible.  No  Tri- 
nitarian affirms  that  the  divine  Being  is  three  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is 
one,  or  that  there  are  three  persons,  and  yet  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead. 
Christians  admit  that  the  word  'person,'  as  employed  on  this  subject,  does  not 
accurately  express  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey.     They  believe  that  there  is 
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some  kind  of  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  but  what  is  the  positive  nature  of  that 
distinction  they  deem  themselves  inadequate  to  explain.  Now,  where  is  the  con- 
tradiction in  this?  It  is  of  no  avail  to  reply  that  you  cannot  understand  it,— 
this  we  fully  believe.  But,  can  you  understand  how  God  is  one,  or  eternal,  om- 
nipresent, or  omniscient  ?  We  confess  that  there  does  not  appear  to  us  any 
more  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  in  these.  All  transcend  the 
human  faculties  ;  none  contradict  reason.  Many  apparently  contradictory  pro- 
positions are  clear  and  plain  enough  when  fully  understood.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  man  spoken  of  as  a  mortal  and  an  immortal  being.  Both 
these  predicates  are  true,  without  contradiction.  We  ask,  then,  how  can  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  pronounced  contradictory  to  reason  ? 

But  the  scriptuies  do  not  require  us  to  believe  anything  of  a  contradictory 
kind  ;  and  mysteries  are,  in  no  sense,  the  objects  of  faith.  We  have  before 
stated,  that  most  of  the  doctrines  we  are  desired  to  believe,  are  mysterious  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  required  to  believe  mysteries.  Let  us 
try  to  make  this  plain.  The  objects  of  faith  are  analogous  to  those  of  know- 
ledge. We  know  that  the  loadstone  attracts  iron, — this  we  learn  from  experi- 
ence. But  what  in  this  case  is  the  object  of  knowledge  ?  The  way  in  which 
the  loadstone  attracts?  That  cannot  be, — ^it  is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend. It  therefore  follows  that  the  simple  fact^  without  reference  to  the 
mystery,  is  the  object  of  knowledge.  The  fact  is  mysterious,  but  this  does  not 
hinder  our  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  the  only  difference  between  this  object  of 
knowledge  and  the  objects  of  faith  is,  that  in  the  case  of  faith  we  admit  the 
facts  upon  the  ground  of  testimony,  and  in  religion  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
God  of  truth;  while  in  the  case  of  the  loadstone  we  admit  the  fact  upon  obser- 
vation or  perception.  In  both  cases  the  facts,  as  distinguished  from  the  mys- 
teriousness  of  their  nature,  are  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  faith.  The  objec- 
tion, therefore,  built  upon  the  ground  of  mystery,  is  totally  without  force. 
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BY    FRANCIS    C.    WOODWORTH. 

Several  summers  since,  being  in  search  of  health,  I  took  passage,  in  company 
with  a  clerical  friend,  in  a  schooner,  bound  from  Boston  to  Eastport.  The  dis- 
tance is  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  but  we  encountered  a  furious 
gale  from  the  eastward,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  harbour  under  the  lee  of  an 
island  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Desert.  While  laying  at  anchor,  I  went  ashore. 
The  inhabitants  on  the  island,  which  is  bleak,  rocky,  and  unproductive,  are 
mostly  fishermen,  and  probably,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  ignorant  and  de- 
praved. At  any  rate,  such  is  the  character  which  common  fame  gives  them. 
Bambling  about  the  island,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  cottage  with  a  neater 
air  than  most  of  the  others,  and  almost  hidden  beneath  a  profusion  of  roses  and 
other  shrubbery.  Good  taste  I  have  long  regarded  as  a  kind  of  cousin  of  good 
morals.  Neatness  and  virtue  are  quite  as  near  related  as  filthiness  and  vice. 
Guided  somewhat  by  this  opinion,  I  entered  the  open  door  of  the  cottage,  and 
soon  found  myself,  without  the  formality  of  a  detailed  introduction,  engaged  in 
a  pleasant  conversation  with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  matron  of  some  three 
score.  I  found  her  a  Christian — ^more  than  this — a  Christian  philosopher. 
Though  rather  from  the  humbler  than  the  higher  and  educated  ranks  in  life. 
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She  bad  studied  well  the  science  of  revealed  truth,  and  had  learned,  too,  to 
trace  the  connexion  between  effects  and  causes  in  the  moral  world — neglecting 
to  do  which  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  so  many  unhappy  errors,  theoretical 
and  practical.  I  felt  that  it  was  good  to  converse  with  this  aged  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  blessed  God  that  an  incident,  untoward  in  its  nature,  according  to 
human  judgment,  had  brought  us  together.  In  the  course  of  our  interview,  I 
alluded  to  this  circumstance,  and  took  occasion  to  remark  that  those  things 
which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  reverses  of  fortune,  were  frequently 
designed  by  our  heavenly  Father  as  the  richest  of  blessings,  and  that  we  could 
readily  see  that  their  legitimate  infiuence  was  of  such  a  nature. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  she,  as  a  tear  started  in  her  eye,  "I  know  it,  I  know  it.  I 
was  a  good  while  learning  it,  but  the  Spii  it  of  God  taught  it  to  me  at  last,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  1  shall  never  forget  it  again." 

She  alluded  to  a  painful  chapter  in  her  early  history,  which,  though  it  pos- 
sesses little  of  the  thrilling  incident  of  a  high-wrought  romance,  greatly  inter- 
ested me  at  the  time,  as  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment  just  expressed  in  regard 
to  Divine  Providence ;  and  trusting  it  may  be  of  some,  if  not  of  equal  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  I  shall  relate  her  story  as  I  find  it  in  my  portfolio, 
sketched  at  the  time:  "I  was  young  when  I  first  became  a  mother.  My  hus- 
band and  I  were  children  together.  Our  parents  resided  in  the  same  little 
village  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  or  Maine,  as  it  is  now  called.  We  loved 
each  other  with  the  utmost  fondness.  We  thought  our  cup  of  happiness  was 
fuD,  when  we  embraced  our  first  child.  Dear  little  Alice!  I  shall  never  forget 
her  image,  though  more  than  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  angels  came  to 
carry  her  home.  How  our  hearts  doated  on  that  child !  Before  she  was  given 
to  us,  I  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible  for  me  to  love  anything  earthly  as 
well.  Day  after  day,  as  that  bud  opened,  we  saw  more  in  it  to  admire.  For 
myself,  I  know  that  as  my  love  for  her  increased,  my  love  for  God  gradually 
diminished.  It  was  wrong — it  was  very  sinful ;  but  so  it  was.  Yes,  Alice  was 
an  idol.  I  had  humbly  trusted  that  I  was  a  disciple  of  Chiist.  My  husband 
indulged  the  same  hope  for  himself*  But  I  fear  that  we  had  both  forgotten  him, 
in  our  attachment  to  little  Alice.  I  know  that  such  was  the  state  of  my  own 
heart,  and  I  have  never  forgiven  myself  for  that  blind  and  wicked  idolatry. 
For  hours  I  have  sat  and  gazed  at  the  face  of  the  child,  while  she  was  sleeping, 
or  amusing  me  with  hep  innocent  glee ;  and  afterwards,  when  driven  to  reflect 
upon  my  emotions  at  the  time,  I  knew  too  well  that  that  gaze  was  idolatrous. 
God  told  me  so,  as  I  said  before.  I  was  warned.  I  tried — I  thought  I  tried — 
to  heed  the  warning.  Some  kind  of  an  effort  I  certainly  made,  and  so  did  my 
husband,  to  break  away  from  this  idolatry.  But  the  effort  was  too  feeble — or, 
perhaps,  not  of  a  suitable  nature — on  my  part,  to  be  successful.  Nearly  two 
years  had  passed  since  this  flower  began  to  bloom.  I  pressed  it  more  and  more 
ruthlessly  to  my  breast.     I  crushed  it  in  my  embrace  ! 

**  Little  Alice  was  taken  ill.  Through  the  live-long  night  we  watched  her,  as 
i\\e  fever  struggled  with  her  fame.  We  did  not  think  she  would  die — /  did 
not.  How  could  I?  Alice  must  live,  I  said — she  must  live.  I  could  not  har- 
bour the  thought  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be  taken  from  me  ;  and  even 
after  the  worm  of  disease  had  almost  destroyed  that  cherished  flower,  I  cheated 
myself  with  the  belief  that  it  would  soon  lift  its  head  again,  and  bloom  as 
sweetly  as  ever.  It  did  bloom  again  as  sweetly  as  ever,  but  not  in  this  world. 
Hope  began  to  wane  at  length.      Soon  the  last  ray  vanished.      As  I  watched 
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little  Alice,  and  bent  over  her  cradle  to  catch  every  whisper  she  uttered,  I  saw 
that  she  must  die.  I  was  almost  frantic.  I  held  her  wasted  hand  in  mine,  and 
felt  the  last  ebbings  of  life.  She  was  gone — I  was  childless  !" 

"  I 'tremble  now  when  I  think  what  were  my  emotions  at  this  time.  God  for- 
give me  for  cherishing  them.  For  days,  weeks,  my  heart  refused  to  bow,  and  I 
know  of  no  sin  of  my  whole  life  for  which  I  am  so  deeply  penitent  as  for  this. 
But  the  Spirit  of  God,  I  trust — I  know — at  length  kindly  removed  the  veil  from 
my  eyes,  and  showed  me  that  it  was  almighty  love  that  severed  my  idol  from  my 
embrace.  I  saw  it,  oh,  how  clearly !  Tears,  which  till  then  had  refused  to  flow, 
came  to  my  relief.  I  was  melted,  subdued.  I  was  not  only  reconciled  to  my 
loss,  but  I  blessed  God  that  his  hand  had  inflicted  the  stroke ;  and  thousands  of 
times  since,  I  have  looked  back  upon  this  bereavement  as  one  of  the  richest 
blessings  that  heaven  ever  bestowed  upon  me;  for  I  can,  with  sincerity,  I  trust, 
utter  the  language  of  the  Psalmist:  'Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but 
now  I  have  kept  thy  word.' " 


<&^t   CttHki 


ACTIVE   BENEVOLENCE   AND 
CHRISTIAN  ENJOYMENT. 

Wb  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Toone,  that  **it 
is  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad;"  though 
we  are  satisfied  that  much  of  his  sadness 
mieht  often  be  easily  banished. 

One  mode  of  doing  this,  is  active  benevo- 
lence. "Assurance/*  a&ya  President  Ed- 
wards, ^*is  not  to  be  obtained  so  much  by 
self-examination,  as  by  action.*'  The 
assertion  is  equally  true  of  Christian 
enjoyment,  which  flows  from  this  assurance. 

This  was  the  course  adopted  by  Howard 
the  philanthropist  His  rule  for  shakine^ 
off  trouble  was,  "Set  about  doing  good. 
Pat  on  your  hat,  and  go  and  visit  Uie  sick 
and  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood; — in- 
quire into  their  wants,  and  minister  to 
ihem;— seek  out  the  desolate  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  tell  them  of  the  consolations  of 
religion.  I  hare  often  tried  this  method,** 
he  adds,  "and  have  always  found  it  the  best 
medicine  for  a  heavy  heart.** 

The  prescription  is  a  good  one;  and 
others  as  well  as  Howard,  may  find  a 
remedy  for  trouble  in  active  benevolence, 
— in  goine  about  doing  good.  This  will 
dissipate  uiat  sickly  and  morbid  sensibility 
which  broods  in  secret  sadness  over  real  or 
imaginary  sorrows,— 'Which  so  often  obscure 
thebrightness  of  the  good  man's  days,  and 
shuts  out  from  his  soul  the  cheering  li|;ht 
of  heaven.  This,  if  in  vigorous  exercise, 
will  leave  us  no  time  for  the  indulgenpe  of 


^oomy  reveries,  or  desponding  forebodings. 
This  will  call  forth  those  sympathies  of  our 
nature  which  are  most  conducive  to  our  en- 
joyment as  social  beings.  This  will  show 
us  the  reality  and  extent  of  our  own  bles- 
sings, by  their  contrast  with  the  woes  of 
others.  This  will  multiply  our  positive 
pleasures,  and  will  sweeten  them  with  all 
that  joy  which  flows  from  the  thought  that 
we  have  rendered  others  happy.  This  too, 
by  its  very  exercise,  will  aobrd  more  and 
more  of  that  evidence  of  piety  which  is 
found  in  the  zealous  and  faithful  discharge 
of  duty,  and  thus  also  will  increase  our  en  • 
joyments.  This,  in  short,  if  performed  in 
a  right  spirit,  is  active  holiness,  with  which, 
in  the  economv  of  Providence,  happiness  is 
ever  connected. 

So  it  has  ever  been  found,  in  everv  age 
of  the  world.  Howard — to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made— in  the  early  part  of  his 
manhood  was  very  much  disposed  to  gloom 
and^  despondencv;  and  he  did  not  gain 
habitual  cheerfulness,  but  by  doing  good. 
Paul  did  not  win  the  full  assurance  of  his 
title  to  a  bright  inheritance  in  the  skies  by 
musing  in  sadness  upon  his  secret  sorrows. 
It  was  when  ocucpied  with  active  usefulness, 
that  he  attainea  to  a  clear  and  cloudless 
hope  of  his  acceptance  with  Christ.  And 
many  a  desponding  mourning  child  of  God, 
b^r  imitating  the  apostle's  active  benevolence, 
might  realize,  in  nis  own  experience,  much 
of  the  apostle's  exalted  Christian  enjoy* 
ments. 
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**  Wonldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet 

relief? 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  by  woes  untold? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding 

grief? 
Four  blessing  round  thee,  like  a  shower  of 

gold. 
'Tis  when  the  rose  is  wrapt  in  many  a  fold, 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  heaaiy,  not,  when  all  unrolled, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom  rich  and  fair 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes,  throughout 

the  ambient  air. 

Bouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love. 
And  thou  an  angel's happmess  shalt  know; 
Shalt  bless  the  earth;  while,  in  the  world 

above. 
The  good  by  thee  begun  shall  onward  flow, 
In  many  a  branching  stream  and  wider 

grow. 
The  seed,  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting 

hours 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine 

flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine,  in  heaven's 

Immortal  bowers.'* 

THOUGHTS  AND  MAXIMS. 

Iv  any  person  solicit  thee  to  ease  or  deliver 
thvself  oy  a  breach  or  woimd  of  thy  con- 
science, he  is  about  to  clip  of  that  lock 
wherein,  next  under  God,  thy  strength 
lieth.— 5tr  M.  Hole. 

Nothing  so  much  converts  the  pillars  of 
the  church  into  reeds  shaken  with  the 
wind,  as  the  desire  of  their  own  glory. — 
(Ecciampadhis. 

He  who  serves  God  in  order  that  he  may 
enjoy  something  else  than  God,  actually 
worships,  not  God,  but  that  which  he  de- 
sires to  obtain. — Augustine, 

Holy  Scripture  is  a  garden  and  also  a 
paradise;  it  abounds  in  flowers,  which  not 
only  yield  fragrance,  but  also  bear  fruit  for 
the  nourishing  of  the  souL 

lliey  who  study  the  Scriptures  aright  are 
like  men  who  dig  deep  in  search  of  metals 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  they  look  for 
the  bed  where  the  metal  Ues,  and  break 
every  clod,  and  sift  and  examine  the  whole, 
in  order  to  discover  the  ore. — Ckryaoatom. 

The  exact  transition  firom  the  natural 
coldness  and  indifference  of  the  human 
heart  towards  God,  to  a  sincere  and  heart- 
felt love,  is  generally  concealed;  the  obser- 
ver is  like  (£e  geologist  who  passes  from  a 
sterile  granite  region  to  a  fertile  alluvion; 
the  change  of  formation  is  obvious  and  de- 
cided enough,  but  the  actual  point  of  junc- 


tion is  concealed  by  the  coverings  of  soil 
and  vegetation. — Jacob  Abbott 

The  presumptuous  intermeddling  of 
worldly  unsanctified  spirits  with  ecclesias- 
tical concerns,  has  been  the  source  of  almost 
every  error  in  doctrine,  and  enormity  in 
practice,  that  has  deformed  the  profession 
of  Christianity.— i?oAer^  Hall. 

Many  ministers  are  more  chargeable 
with  concealing  truth,  than  affirming  direct 
errors, — ^with  not  properly  building  the 
house  than  wilfully  pulling  it  down. — 
Wiiherapoon. 

Uneducated  mind  is  educated  vice. — 
Beecher, 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but 
saying  in  other  words  that  he  is  wiser  to- 
day than  he  was  yesterday. — Pope. 

He  that  does  not  know  those  things 
which  are  of  use  and  necessity  for  him  to 
know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he 
may  know  besides. — TUlotaon, 

Keason  requires  culture  to  expand  it 
It  resembles  the  fire  concealed  in  the  flint, 
which  only  shews  itself  when  struck  with 
the  steeL — GerdiVa  Reflections. 

ODD  MINUTES. 

If  an^  man  were  to  sum  up  the  number  of 
minutes  which  are  wasted,  some  in  arriving 
too  early  at  an  appointment,  some  in  the 
ten  minutes  before  dinner,  others  in  the 
intervals  of  various  avocations,  and  many 
in  the  simple  question  of  *^  Well,  and  what 
shall  we  do?"  they  would  generally  make 
up  the  aggregate  of  a  short  life  in  them- 
selves. We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  hours 
mispent  in  useless  occupation,  and  which 
are  sometimes  worse  than  wasted,  because 
the  occupations  bring  results  which  mere 
idleness  could  not  do,  but  to  those  minutes 
which  are  actually  passed  in  doing  nothing. 
This  is  really  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in 
life,  since  time  is  considered  by  each  one  as 
his  best  treasure;  many  live  by  its  proper 
use;  all  regret  the  quickness  of  its  passage, 
yet  everybody  neglects  it;  and  most  per- 
sons spend  their  lives  in  attempting  to 
increase  its  rapidity,  at  the  verv  moment 
tiiey  are  dreading  its  end.  These  odd 
minutes,  and  quarters  of  hours,  are  like  the 
com  left  by  the  reaper,  when  he  makes  up 
his  sheaves— only  that  they  are  so  com- 
pletely wasted  that  no  one  can  glean  them. 
Every  man,  therefore,  aye,  and  woman  too 
^*for  women's  time  is  quite  as  valuable  as 
men's,  whatever  we  lords  of  the  creation 
may  say — should  contrive  to  be  his  own 
gleaner  of  these  stray  moments;  and  though 
ttiey  may  not  turn  to  much  advantage  in 
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the  great  amount  of  his  time,  he  will  find 
that  the  proper  use  of  them  will  produce 
very  profitable  thoughts,  and  lay  up  many 
pleasant  reminiscences.  Those  moments 
and  quarters  of  hours  are  looked  upon  as 
nothing  separately— but  add  them  to- 
gether; sum  them  up;  and  at  the  end  of 
only  one  year  we  should  be  frightened  at 
their  amount;  and  be  astonished  at  the 
immense  portion  of  our  lives  which  they 
occupy.  The  difficulty,  we  know,  that  peo- 
ple find,  is  what  to  do  with  these  odds  and 
ends  of  time — and  this  period  is  passed  in 
saying  '*  What  shall  I  do?"  and  comes  to 
an  end  before  the  determination.  We 
would  advise  everybody  to  have  some  gen- 
eral work,  either  of  thought  or  action  on 
hand,  not  connected  with  the  general  busi- 
ness of  their  lives — some  under  current  of 
occupation — to  which  they  could  always 
turn  in  those  periods,  which  the  want  of 
punctuality  in  others,  or  the  intervals  of 
our  own  more  serious  occupations,  afford. 


DBATH. 

Thb  life  of  man  is  the  inccessable  walk  of 
time,  wherein  every  moment  is  a  step  and 
pace  to  death.  Even  our  growing  to  per- 
fection is  a  progress  to  decay.  Every 
thought  we  have  b  a  sand  running  out  of 
the  glass  of  life.  Every  letter  that  I  now 
write  is  something  cut  off  from  the  mea- 
sure of  my  being  here.  When  the  affections 
are  glued  to  the  world,  death  makes  not  a 
dissolution,  but  a  fracture;  and  not  only 
separates  the  soul,  but  tears  it  away.  So 
the  pain  and  the  hazard  are  more.  He  is 
a  happy  man  that  lives  so,  as  death  at  all 
times  may  find  him  at  leisure  to  die.  It 
were  a  shame  for  me,  being  a  Christian,  and 
believing  Heaven,  to  be  afraid  of  removing 
from  eitfth.  In  resolving  thus,  I  shafi 
triumph  over  other  casualties.  All  things 
that  we  fear  here,  we  fear  as  steps  that 
descend  us  towards  our  graves,  towards 
non-existence  and  deprivation.  When  we 
get  the  victory  over  this  great  terror,  all 
the  small  ones  are  conquei^  in  it  Great 
cities  once  expunged,  the  dorps  and  villages 
will  soon  come  in  of  themselves. — Fdtham. 


-&*- 


^ttretitttl  Ifinnitnr. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LITTLE 
THINGS. 

The  tendency  of  mankind  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  litUe  things,  has  ever 
been  manifest  to  observing  minds.  Hence 
many  of  the  sage  maxims  of  our  '*prover- 
bial  philosophy ,'*  such  as  ^*Take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
memselves  ;*'  *"rake  care  of  the  minutes, 
and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

The  principle  is  established  by  all  jsast 
experience,  Uiat  he  who  would  be  rich, 
must  treat  the  pence  with  respectful  regard ; 
he  who  would  be  wise,  must  improve  the 
minutes ;  he  who  would  succeed  in  any 
enterprise,  must  bestow  careful  attention 
upon  the  minute  details,  the  little  things 
embraced  in  that  enterprise.  This  law  of 
success  embraces  every  sphere  of  action, 
and  few  have  been  the  failures,  in  any 
undertiUsing,  which  may  not  be  traced  to 
its  violation. 

If  careful  attention  to  minute  details,  and 
a  wise  estimate  of  the  importance,  of  little 
things,  form  an  essential,  though  often  un- 
recorded, part  of  the  history  of  every  suc- 


cessful enterprise  pre-eminently  is  this  true 
of  the  heaven-appointed  mission  intrusted 
to  the  mother,  x  et  how  often  is  this  truth 
overlooked  by  those  whom  it  most  deeply 
concerns.  How  often  do  mothers  lunent 
in  the  aggregate,  what  they  entirely  over- 
look in  uie  detail. 

A  mother  will  lecture  her  child  at  night, 
upon  the  evil  of  indulging  in  indolent  hab- 
its, when,  during  the  day,  she  has  not  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  one  motive  calculated  to 
stimulate  him  to  persevering  industry.  She 
will  inveigh  against  his  careless  and  disor- 
derly  habits,  in  the  mass,  while  each  indi- 
vidual instance  of  indulgence  in  such  habits 
is  suffBred  to  pass  unnoticed* 

To  illustrate  this  too  common,  yet  fatal 
error,  we  will  suppose  an  instance.  A 
mother  laments  the  manifestations  of  a 
growing  spirit  of  selfishness  in  her  son. 
She  sees  him  continually  sacrificing  the 
convenience  and  happiness  of  others  on  the 
alter  of  his  own  selfish  gratification,  and 
her  heart  is  pained.  She  admonishes  him, 
in  general  terms,  of  the  evils  of  selfishness, 
of  its  unhappy  effects  upon  himself  and 
others,  and  endeavoura  to  impress  upon  his 
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mind  the  daty  of  a  beneTolent  regard  for 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men.  She  seeks 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  admonitions, 
and  prays  that  her  son  may  be  baptised 
with  the  spirit  of  gospel  beneyolence,  and 
learn  to  **ao  to  others  as  he  would  that  they 
should  do  to  him."  Perhaps  she  wonders 
that  her  prayers  are  not  heard,  as  she  waits, 
in  yain,to  see  a  change  fot  the  better  «f  her 
son. 

Now  why  are  not  her  efforts  crowned 
with  success  ?  Has  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  ?  Has  he  failed  to  bless  that 
mother  while  using  the  proper  instrumen- 
talities to  develope  in  her  son  right  moral 
habits  ?  By  no  means.  The  truth  is,  the 
proper  means  have  not  been  employed. 
What  would  such  a  mother  think  of  the 
husbandman  who  should  only  plough  his 
field,  and  then  fold  his  hands,  expecting  the 
dew  and  rain  of  heaven  to  accomplish  the 
rest ;  or  having  put  in  the  seed  should  leave 
it  to  be  choked  with  weeds,  and  then  won- 
der why  his  harvest  is  not  as  plentiful  as 
that  gathered  in  by  his  neighbours  ? 

But  the  course  she  adopts,  in  the  field  of 
moral  culture,  much  resembles  this.  In 
making  use  of  admonition,  she  has  used 
only  one  of  the  instrumentalities  God  has 
placed  in  her  hands  for  the  moral  training 
of  her  child  Let  her  look  back  but  a 
single  day,  and  she  will  doubtless  find  many 
golden  opportunities  for  inculcating  lessons 
of  practical  benevolence,  which  she  has 
neglected.  And  why  neglected?  Frob- 
abfy  because  she  has  never  seriously  esti- 
mated the  important  bearing  of  little  things, 
in  shaping  the  character,  and  forming  the 
habits  of  her  child. 

Perhaps  her  child  has  been  expressing 
his  admiration  of  some  neble  act  of  disin- 
terested benevolence.  What  an  opportu- 
nity was  then  presented  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  beauty  and  worth  of  benevo- 
lence which  prompted  the  act,  and  urge 
upon  him  the  importance  of  making  it  his 
own  principle  of  action,  contrasting  it  with 
the  base  principle  of  selfishness,  which  he 
too  often  permits  to  govern  him. 

It  may  be  she  has  promised  him  some 
personal  gratification  as  the  reward  of  dili- 
gence in  study  or  labour,  when  for  this 
she  might  have  substituted  the  permission 
to  carry  some  little  luxury  to  the  chamber 
of  sickness,  or  perform  some  act  of  kind- 
ness to  the  suffering.  The  pleasure  which 
such  little  benevolent  ministrations  never 
ffdl  to  bring  to  the  heart  of  a  child,  would 
have  given  him  a  practical  exemplification 
of  the  truth,  *^at  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  receive  ;*'  and  thus  one  decisive 


blow  would  have  been  struck  at  Che  root  of 
his  selfish  habits.  Or  he  has  perfonaed 
some  act  of  kindness  which  has  cost  him 
no  ;little  self-denial,  and  she  has  failed  to 
notice  it  with  look  or  word  of  approbation. 


THE  RIGHT  FOR  ITS  OWN  SAKE. 

<« James,  you  must  not  get  over  that  fence." 
said  Mrs.  Mason  to  her  son,  who  was  wiUi 
her  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs,  Ward  ; 
*it  is  not  right  that  you  should  do  so." 

**1  know  it,  mother  ;  I  am  only  going  to 
look  over,  *  said  James. 

"You  had  better  get  down,"  said  Mrs. 
Mason.    James  did  so  at  once. 

The  fence  in  question  separated  the  yard 
in  which  James  was  playing  from  a  peach 
orchard,  which  the  owner  had  forbidden 
any  one  to  enter.  The  trees  were  loaded 
with  fine  ripe'peaches,  and  James  thought 
that  he  would  climb  to  the  top  of  the  fence 
and  look  at  them.  He  had  no  thought 
whatever  of  taking  any  of  them.  He  knew 
it  would  not  be  right.  Still  he  was  wise  in 
promptly  following  the  advice  of  his  mother 
It  caused  him  to  avoid  temptation.  We 
are  not  only  to  resist  temptation,  but  to 
avoid  it  whenever  duty  will  permit. 

"I  observe  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  "that 
you  never  say  anything  to  your  son  about 
the  consequences  of  disobedience" 

"I  have  taught  him  the  fact,  that  sin  will 
be  punished  ;  but  I  have  avoided  making 
mention  of  the  penalty  every  time  that  I 
G^ve  a  command.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
be  dwelling  constantly  upon  the  penalty  of 
disobedience.  I  think  it  interferes  with  the 
developement  of  the  true  principle  of  obe- 
dience. It  makes  the  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child,  that  obedience  is  to  be 
rendered  sfAely  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience. That  impression  I  deem  a  very 
unhappy  one." 

'*Suppose  you  tell  him  he  must  not  do  a 
thing,  and  he  asks  you  the  reason  why  he 
must  not  ?'* 

*^I  should  judse  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  whether  it  was  best  to  give  him 
a  reason  or  not.  I  have  laboured  to  teach 
him  the  fact  that  a  thing,  is  wrong  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  he  should  not  do  it  I 
have  always  gone  upon  the  assumption 
that  I  could  give  no  higher  reason,  why  he 
should  do  a  thing  than  the  feet  that  it  is 
RIGHT.  I  believe  we  are  to  teach  our 
children  that  they  are  under  obligation  to 
do  right,  and  avoid  doine;  wrong,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  reward  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  penalty  in  the  other." 
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OBJECT    OF     SABBATH   SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION. 

This  may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence, — 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  children 
providentially  committed  to  your  charge, 
and  of  whom  you  have  voluntarily  assumed 
the  oversight.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  temporal  advantages,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, immediate  and  remote,  which  you  may 
instrumentally  confer  upon  your  youthful 
flock,  even  although  you  may  fail  or  seem 
to  fail  of  securing  the  ultimate  object  of 
your  sanctified  ambition.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  counteraction  which, 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  children,  your 
instructions  may  supply  against  that  evil 
influence  to  which  from  infancy  they  are 
exposed,  and  which,  if  unchecked  and  unre- 
sisted, might  give  such  virulence  to  their 
depravity  as  to  render  them  the  worst 
members  of  society !  How  much  of  crime 
and  moral  wretchedness  ^ou  may  thus 
prevent  cannot  even  beimamned; — though, 
that  much  is  prevented,  is  obvious  frem  the 
single  fact  that  so  few  comparatively  of 
those  juvenile  delinquents,  whose  names 
continually  crowd  the  criminal  calendars 
pf  our  country,  have  been  trained  up 
within  the  precincts  of  a  Sabbath-schooL 
Much,  too,  o{ positive  good  has  imquestion- 
ably  resulted,  and  wul  still  result,  from 
such  labours  as  those  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  even  when  your  best  and  highest 
hopes  h^ve,  in  appearance,  or  even  in 
re^ty,  been  frustrated.  In  children,  as  in 
adults,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  divine 
truth,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
influence  than  its  own,  has  a  natural  and 
direct  tendency  to  expand  the  mind,  to 
invigorate  its  powers, — and  which  is  of 
much  more  consequence  to  the  welfare  of 
individuals  and  of  society — ^to  refine  the 
sensibilities  of  the  heart,  and  to  render  the 
conscience  more  susceptible  of  such  im- 
pressions as  may  qualify  it  for  faithftd 
remonstrance,  when  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  paralyzed  and  powerless.  There 
is  a  sacredness  in  the  very  letter  of  the 
word  of  God;  and  this,  when  imprinted  on 
the  memory  of  a  child,  must,  in  early  life, 
and  even  in  riper  years,  be  greatly  instru- 
mental in  restraining  the  evil  passions  of 
the  mind,  and  multiplying  almost  indefi- 
nitely those  obstacles  which  must  be  over- 
come, before  at  any  period  of  his  life,  even 


the  most  remote,  he  can  be  'at  ease  in  his 
transgressions.'  Memory  will  never  sufler 
him  to  be  so.  It  will  present  him  again 
and  again  with  those  vivid  pictures  of  the 
evil  nature  and  awftd  consequences  of  sin, 
which  will  turn  its  sweetest  indulgences 
into  wormwood.  To  trace  out,  however, 
the  efiects  of  Sabbath-school  instruction  on 
even  the  temporal  well-being  of  individuals 
and  of  society,  is  not  my  present  intention* 
I  entreat  you,  to  keep  constantly  before 
you  the  ultimate  object  of  your  benevolent 
exertions.  These  exertions — ^as  to  this 
object — may  be  successful  or  otherwise; 
but  success  or  failure  here  will  not,  as  in 
other  departments  of  benevolent  effort,  be 
of  merely  temporary  moment.  You  labour 
for  eternity,  Eternity  is  the  date  and  the 
duration  of  that  misery  which  you  seek  to 
avert,  of  that  happiness  you  desire  to  pro- 
mote. Keep  then  eternity  in  view.  Wnen 
you  enter  on  and  prosecute  the  self-denying 
duties  of  each  successive  sabbath,  endeavor 
to  realize  the  bearing  which  they  must 
have  on  the  never-ending  destiny  of  the 
dear  children  committed  to  your  care. 
This,  more  than  any  other  consideration, 
will  serve  to  keep  alive  in  your  own  minds, 
that  deep  and  devout  solemnity  with  which, 
whether  addressing  children  or  adults  on  - 
the  concerns  of  the  soul,  we  should  ever  be 
imbued.  It  will  perpetually  and  beneficially 
remind  you  of  the  moral  dignity  of  the 
occupation  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and 
lead  you  to  attach  an  importance  to  the 
minutest  details  of  Sabbath-school  instruc- 
tion that  wiU  greatly  diminish  the  irksome- 
ness  and  relieve  the  laboriousness  of  your 
reiterated  attempts  to  inform  and  impress 
the  youthful  mind.  It  will,  besides,  by 
inducing  and  keeping  up  a  lively  sense  of 
personal  weakness  and  inadequacy,  pro- 
portionally tend  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  entire  dependency  on  an  agency  far 
superior  to  your  own  for  the  rea^ation  of 
your  most  ardent  hopes.  Thus  labouring 
as  for  eternity,  yon  will  feel  it  to  be  your 
highest  privilege  habitually  to  solicit  and 
expect  ihe  *  unction  of  the  Holy  One'  to 
countenance  and  crown  your  labours  with 
that  kind  and  measure  of  success,  which 
alone  can  satisfy  a  mind  that  overlooks  as 
secondary  the  fleeting  interests  of  time, 
and  dwells  in  solemn  anticipation  on  the 
realities  of  endless  blessedness  or  woe. 
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MEANS  BY  WHICH  YOUR  OBJECT 
MAY  BE  ATTAINED. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  means,  we  are  not 
left  to  surmise  or  to  speculation.  They  are 
distinctly  specified  in  the  book  of  Qod. 
They  are  ot  divine  appointment ;  and,  as 
no  human  authority  can,  without  presump- 
tion, so  no  human  wisdom  can,  without  the 
certainty  of  fisiilure,  attempt  to  supersede 
or  to  improve  them.  ^  The  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,* — comprising  the  declaration  of  our 
natural  impurity,  our  practical  criminalil^ 
and  guilt,  our  consequent  exposure  to  di- 
vine wrath,  our  need  of  salvation  through 
a  Diyine  and  Almighty  Mediator,  our  eqiud 
need  of  sanctification  and  moral  fitness  for 
the  society  of  heaven  and  the  service  of 
God,  together  with  all  those  practical  con- 
clusions to  which  these  doctrmes  naturally 
and  necessarily  lead, — ^this  truth,  as  it  con- 
stitutes the  appointed  theme  of  gospel 
ministration,  so  ought  i^,  I  conceive,  to  be 
the  constant  topic  of  Sabbath-school  in- 
struction. Through  whatever  medium 
instruction  may  be  conveyed — be  it  by 
hymns  or  psalms  or  catechisms,  or  directly 
by  the  word  of  God,  or  by  the  oral  commu- 
nications of  the  teacher — ^it  is  by  this  truth 
alone  that  we  can  legitimately  expect  the 
conversion  of  th^iflom  to  God 

Bear  with  me,  my  friends,  if  I  esnecially 
beseech  you  to  endeavour  habitually,  not 
only  to  impress  divine  truth  upon  the 
memory,  but  to  enforce  it  on  the  consciences 
of  your  beloved  pupils.  Let  them  see  and 
feel  that,  however  retentive  their  memory 
may  be,  and  however  copious  its  stores, 
your  *  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  them* 
will  remain  unaccomplished,  until  they  are 
brought  to  *  repentance  towards  God,  and 
feith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  It 
is  observable,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
genuine  conversion,  whether  in  early  or  in 


later  years,  that  it  has  been  instmmentally 
effected  by  the  vivid  and  powerful  impres- 
sion of  some  one  great  truth  upon  the  con- 
science and  the  h^art.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
in  his  saving  operations,  acts  thus  in  har- 
mony with  tne  natural  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  the  impressions  and  emotions 
of  which  are  strong  or  weak,  lively  or  lan- 
guid, according  as  its  thoughts  are  directed 
to  one  object,  or  divided  amongst  many. 
The  varied  reiteration  of  one  distinct  and 
definite  idea,  accompanied  by  every  prac- 
ticable method  of  illustration  and  enrorce- 
ment,  will  ever  be  found  the  most  efficient 
method  of  address.  Especially  must  it  be 
so  in  the  case  of  children,  to  whom  simpli- 
city is  beauty,  and  complexity  confusion; 
fuid  who  will  always  be  found  most  atten- 
tive and  most  deeply  interested  when  their 
minds  are  least  encumbered. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  its 
essential  truths  are  suited  to  the  capacity, 
and  level  to  the  comprehension,  of  even  a 
little  child.  Though  supplying  matter  for 
admiring  and  adoring  contemplation  to  the 
highest  orders  of  created  being,  a  child  may 
imderstand  their  meaning,  feel  their  power, 
and  exemplify  th^ir  influence.  But,  in 
order  to  this  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the 
truth,  in  its  passage  to  the  heart,  be  not 
obscured  by  the  medium  of  conveyance. 
The  language  used  in  addressing  children 
should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  natural  and 
simple, — free  from  all  artificial,  forced,  and 
complex  modes  of  expression, — and,  whilst 
in  keeping  with  the  sacredness  and  solem-  ' 
nity  of  tne  subject,  adapted  to  convey, 
wiuiout  any  apparent  effort,  information 
and  instruction  to  the  mind.  You  will 
pardon  this  allusion  to  a  subject  which 
deserves  all  the  attention  that  can  be  given 
to  it,  and  which  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  efficiency  of  Sabbath-school  in- 
struction. 


-&*■ 
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A  NOBLE  MISER. 

Lord  Braco  was  remarkable  for  practis- 
ing the  rule — **Get  all  you  can,  and  keep 
all  you  get."  One  day  he  saw  a  farthing 
lying  at  his  feet,  which  he  took  up  and 
carefully  cleaned.  A  beggar  entreated  his 
lordship  would  give  him  the  farthing,  say- 
ing, **it  was  not  worth  a  nobleman's  atten- 
tion." Fin*  afarthing  to  yoursel*  **puir  body  ** 


replied  his  lordship.  In  addition  to  being 
his  own  farthing-nnder,  his  lordship  was 
his  own  factor  and  rent  collector.  A  ten- 
ant, who  called  upon  him  to  pay  his  rent 
happened  to  be  deficient  a  farthing,  and 
had  to  seek  the  coin.  When  the  business 
was  adjusted  the  countryman  said  to  his 
lordship,  Now  Braco,  I  would  gie  ye  a 
shillin'  for  a  sight  o'  a'  the  goud  an'  siller 
ye  hae.**  "Weel,  mon,"  repli^  Braco,  "it'a 
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no  cost  ye  ony  mair*,''  and  accordingly,  for 
a  shilling  paid  down,  the  nobleman  exhib- 
ited several  iron  boxes  filled  with  gold  and 
•ilrer  coin.  "Now,**  said  the  farmer,  **I*m 
as  rich  as  yoursel'.  Braco.**  "Aye,  mon  1* 
rejoined  his  lordship,  "how  can  that  be  ? 
**Because  I've  seen  it— an'  ye  can  do  nae 


MARRIAGE. 

Marriage, — The  well-spring  of  all  sensi- 
ble communion  is  the  natural  delight  and 
need  which  undepraved  man  hath  to  trans- 
fuse from  himself  into  others,  and  to  receive 
from  others  into  himself,  those  things 
wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind  doth 
most  consist ;  and  the  eminence  of  love  or 
marriage  communion  is,  that  this  mutual 
transfosion  can  take  place  more  perfectly 
and  totally  in  this  than  in  any  other  mode. 
Prefer  person  before  money,  good  temper 
with  good  sense  before  person  ;  and  let  all, 
wealth,  easy  temper,  strong  understanding 
and  beauty,  be  as  nothing  to  thee,  unless 
accompanied  by  virtue  m  principle  and 
habit.  Suppose  competence,  health,  and 
honesty  ;  then  a  happy  tnarriage  depends 
on  four  things  :—  1.  An  understanding  pro- 
portionate to  thine,  that  is  a  recipiency  at 
least  of  thine  : — ^2.  Natural  sensibility  and 
lively  sympathy  in  general : — 3.  Steadiness 
in  attaching  and  retaining  sensibility  to  its 
proper  objects  ia  its  proper  proportions  : — 
4.  Mutal  liking ;  including  person,  and  all 
the  thousand  obscure  sympathies  that  de- 
termine conjugal  liking,  that  is  love  and 
desire  to  A  rather  than  to  B. 

This  seems  very  obvious  and  almost  trivi- 
al ;  and  yet  all  unhappy  marriages  arise 
from  the  not  honestly  putting,  and  sincere- 
ly answeriuj?  each  of  these  four  questions. 
Any  one  of  them  negatived,  marriage  is 
imperfect,  and  in  ha»M*d  of  discontent — 

Coleridge, 

A  MOTHER'S  INSTRUCTIONS. 

ALTHoaGH  I  am  a  man  of  gray  hairs,  I 
well  remember  the  instructions  I  received 
from  my  mother.  She  dedicated  me,  as 
she  believed,  to  God  in  baptism  ;  but  she 
did  not  stop  there,  as  thinking  she  had  no 
more  to  do  :  she  was  faithful  in  striving  to 
instil  into  my  mind  the  first  principles  of 
religion.  Among  the  severely  tried,  1  think 
my  mother  was  one.  As  I  grew  in  years, 
instead  of  leaving  me  to  think  of  what  she 
had  .said,  she  followed  me,  as  determined 
not  to  give  me  up  ;  till  her  reproof  and  in- 
struction became  so  burdensome  to  me, 
that  I  even  dreaded  to  be  found  where  she 


could  have  an  opportunity  to  say  anything 
to  me.  It  was  more  than  eight  years  after 
she  took  me  by  the  hand,  in  hopes  of  lead- 
ing me  to  her  Saviour,  before  she  could  see 
anything  in  me  to  encourage  her.  At 
length,  a  sentence  from  her  lips  was  an  ar- 
row to  my  heart.  I  trust  I  was  deeply 
wounded  ;  I  had  no  peace.  The  worm- 
wood and  the  g^ll  were  very  bitter.  The 
sweet  waters  of  life  I  had  never  tasted : 
they  that  have  no  eyes,  cannot  behold  the 
light.  ThuA  I  wanaered  in  darkness,  till, 
as  I  humbly  hope,  Jesus  opened  my  eyes  ; 
and  then,  oh  then,  the  light  I  discovered, 
the  joy  I  felt,  no  mortal  knows  but  those 
who  have  felt  the  same  !  If  ever  a  real 
change  has  taken  place  in  me,  my  mother 
in  the  hands  of  God,  was  the  instrument. 
I  feel  that  I  have  cause  to  bless  God,  and 
if  I  am  one  of  the  redeemed,  I  shall  through 
all  eternity,  bless  him  that  I  had  a  pious 
mother.  1  do  not  write  this  for  the  sake 
of  telling  the  world  my  experience,  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  may  teach  them  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

PROOF  OF  DESIGN  IN  THE   MEC- 
HANISM OF  AN  EGG. 

When  a  bird's  egg  is  exai^ned,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  three  parts ;  the  chick,  the 
yolk  in  which  the  chick  is  placed,  and  the 
white  in  which  the  yolk  swims.  The  yolk 
is  lighter  than  the  white  ;  and  it  is  attached 
to  it  at  two  points,  joined  by  a  line,  or 
rather  plane,  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  yolk.  From  this  arrangement  it  must 
follow  that  the  chick  is  always  uppermost, 
roll  the  egg  how  you  will ;  consequently 
the  chick  is  always  kept  nearest  to  the 
breast  or  belly  of  the  mother  while  she  is 
sitting.  Suppose,  then,  that  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  motion,  had  to 
contrive  things  so  as  to  secure  this  position 
for  the  little  speck  or  sac  in  question,  in 
order  to  its  receiving  the  necssary  heat 
from  the  hen — could  he  proceed  otherwise 
than  by  placing  it  in  the  lighter  liquid,  and 
suspendmg  that  liquid  in  the  heavier,  so 
that  its  centre  of  gravity  should  be  above 
the  line  or  plane  of  suspension  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  for  in  no  other  way  could  his  pur- 
pose be  accomplished.  This  position  is 
attained  by  a  strict  induction ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  all  physical  truths  rest  But  it  leads 
by  a  single  step  to  another  truth  in  Natu- 
ral Theology  ;  that  the  eG;g  must  have  been 
formed  by  some  hand  ski&iil  in  mechanism, 
and  acting  under  the  knowledge  of  dyna- 
mics.— Lord  Brouglum? 8  Natural  Theology, 
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THE  FAMILY  MEETING. 

Ws  are  all  here!    father,  mother,  sister, 

brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  fill*d,  we're  all  at  home 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless  t^en  the  meeting  and  the  spot, 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power. 
And  Kind  smection  rule  the  nour, — 

We're  all— all  here. 

We're  not  all  here! 
Some  are  away— the  dead  once  dear 
Who  throneed  withus  this  ancient  hearth, 
And  gaye  the  hour  of  euiltless  mirth. 
Fate  with  stem  relent&ss  hand, 
Looked  in  and  thinn'd  our  little  band; 
Some  like  a  night-flush  passed  away, 
And  some  sank  lingering  da^  by  day, 
The  quiet  grave-yi5d  some  he  there 
And  cruel  ocean  has  his  share. 
We're  iiot  all  here. 


We  are  all  here  I 

Even   they —the   dead-  though  dead,  sd 

dear 
Fond  memory  to  her  du^  true, 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  yiew: 
How  life-like  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Each  well-remembered  face  appears : 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past, 
JbVom  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  past ; 
We  hear  their  words — ^their^^smiles  behold, 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old. 

We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  I 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother. 
You,  whom  I  loye  with  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said. 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead, 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round, 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
Oh  I  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know 
That  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ; 
So  in  the  world  to  follow  this 
May  each  repeat  in  words  of  bliss, 

We're  all— all  here. 


(Cm^jfrtture  Sliitinratt. 


BRIDGET  LARKINS. 

BT  MRS.  S.  O.  HALL. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  Bridget  Larkins,  or 
Mrs.  Bridget,  as  she  was  called  in  courtesy, 
exercised  ixperial  sway,  not  only  over  all 
the  fishwives  of  the  maritime  town  of  Wex- 
ford, but  over  the  gentry  who  frequented 
the  market.  Bridget  was  a  large  and 
sinfi^arly  handsome  woman,  vigorous  in 
bo^  and  mind  ;  sometimes — always  indeed 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  ardent 
spirits — a  kind  and  generous  person,  fair 
and  honest  in  her  dealings,  and  ready  to 
assist  the  poor  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  ; 
but  unfortunately,  I  never  met  any  one 
who  could  call  to  mind  the  time  when 
Bridget  did  not  drink.  In  the  early  momiug 
she  was  always  sufficiently  sober  to  bargain 
with  the  boats,  and  so  f^ood  a  judge  of 
fish,  that  she  was  certam  to  have  the 
**pick  of  the  market ;"  but  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, poor  Bridget's  infirmity  increased, 
glass  upon  glass  of  whiskey  was  swallow- 
ed untd  she  became  half  maniac,  half 
demon.     She  would  stand  at  her  stall. 


which  was  covered  with  the  finest  fish,  in* 
vitinp^  her  customers  in  a  thickened  voice  ; 
and  if  they  refused  to  purchase,  or  attemp- 
ted to  buy  from  any  one  else,  she  would 
utter  the  most  violent  imprecations,  and 
hurl  fish  (after  fish  against  any  who  inter- 
fered with  her  business. 

Many  would  visit  the  market  on  purpose 
(and  a  sinful  purpose  it  was)  "to  get  a  rise*' 
out  of  Biddy.  She  was  frequently  commit- 
ted for  acts  of  violence  ;  so  frequently,  that 
that  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  contin- 
uing business  at  all  was  useless,  for  she 
was  no  sooner  out  of  jail  than  she  was  in 
sgain.  Bridget  would  certainly  have  been 
more  severely  punished  for  several  of  her 
assaults,  had  she  not,  despite  this  one  most 
abandoned  habit,  maintained  a  hold  over 
her  companions  as  well  as  over  the  upper 
classes,  oy  her  frank,  brave,  and  generous 
nature.  She  had  plunged  off  l£e  quay 
several  times  to  save  the  lives  of  persons 
who  had  fallen  into  the  water;  and  once, 
when  more  than  half  tipsy,  and  encumbered 
by  her  clothes,  she  swam  several  yards, 
tossing  in  the  waves  like  a  porpoise,  and 
at  last  diving  after  the  child  of  a  rival 
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fish-wife,  wbo,  more  intoxicated  than  her- 
self, had  suffered  her  infant  to  faXi  from  her 
bosom  into  the  sea.  She  saved  it,  however, 
and  the  remembrance  of  this  heroic  deed 
frequently  got  Bridget  "only  a  week," 
when  any  one  else  would  luive  had  a 
"month." 

When  in  prison,  she  was  a  perfect  trea- 
sure to  the  turnkeys  and  prisoners ;  there 
she  could  not  obtain  whiskey;  and  her 
energy  and  kindness  found  an  ample  field 
for  exercise.  Bridget,  humble  as  she  was 
in  her  sober  moments,  had  ^ne  cause  of 
exultation. 

**  Weill"  she  would  say,  "I  know  Fm 
bad  enough — sorra  a  worse  you'd  find 
when  the  drop's  in  me,-  in  all  Wexford, 
and  that's  a  ootdd  word;  for  Fve  heard 
say  that  in  all  Ireland,  Wexford's  the 
greatest  place  for  drink;  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  ever  and  always  fond  of  the 
drop.  It  was  the  whiskey,  God  help  us  I 
drove  them  all  mad  in  the  time  of  their 
troubles :  I'm  not  going  to  deny  it — it  was 
the  drink!  And  I  m  not  going  to  give  it 
a  good  word — there's  no  one  hates  it  worse 
than  myself  when  it  is  out  of  my  sight ; 
and  yet  it's  my  life,  my  comfort ; — ^it  has 
turned  off  my  liest  friends — ^left  me  without 
a  cloak  to  my  shoulders — ^a  shoe  to  my  foot 
— a  dacent  roof  to  cover  me — a  bit  of  fish 
on  my  stall— a  friend  to  my  back — often 
taken  the  blessing  from  my  door — ^and 
turned  my  hand  against  my  neighbour  I — 
and  yet,'  she  would  add,  while  a  bitter 
smile  played  on  her  lips,  "  and  yet,  as  I've 
nothing  left  but  the  glass,  why  I  must 
keep  to  it.  I  could  not  do  without  it — I 
never  want  to  eat  a  bit  while  I've  the 
whiskey ;  and  [as  I've  lived,  so  I'll  die. 
So  here  goes  my  last  penny  for  half  a 
nag^'n ;  sure  the  publicans  wont  give  me 
credit  any  longer.' 

Poor  Bridget!  the  very  boys  who  used 
to  tremble  at  the  shake  of  her  finger,  now 
taunted  and  insulted  her  as  she  staggered 
along  the  streets. 

"  I've  done  wicked  things  in  my  time," 
she  said,  "  but  though  greatly  provoked, 
I  never  riz  my  hand  to  a  child."  Even 
this  solitary  congratulation,  this  remnant 
of  self-respect,  was  destroyed;  for,  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  she  hurled  a  stone  at 
one  of  her  tormentors,  which  nearly  de- 
prived him  of  life.  When  consciousness 
returned,  the  unfortunate  woman's  agony 
was  fearful  to  witness  ^  she  flew  again  to 
the  source  of  her  misery,  and  became 
more  degraded  than  ever,  even  amid  a 
congregation  of  drunkards. 
Alx)ut  this  time  Father  Matthew  visited 


Wexford.  At  first  Bridget  sho6k  her 
aching  head,  and  said,  "  it  was  too  late ;" 
but  those  who  felt  it  never  could  be  too 
late  to  reform,  urged  her  to  take  '*thb 
PLBDGB."  Others  said,  "  do  not,  for  you 
win  never  keep  it."  Bridget,  however, 
knew  herself  better,  for  she  declared,  "  if 
I  take  it,  I  will  keep  if  And  she  did  so. 
In  a  week  she  had  resumed  her  old  post  in 
the  market  place.  Worn  and  tattered 
she  looked ;  and  her  stall,  instead  of  the 
display  of  turbot  and  lobster  of  former 
times,  only  boasted  "fine  haddock  and 
black  sole.  *  But  these  were  quickly  dis- 
posed of;  and  in  less  than  throe  months 
old  customers  crowded  round  her;  her 
eyes  regained  some  portion  of  her  bright 
ness ;  her  dress  improved  her  appearance ; 
she  looked  the  gen^  in  the  face ;  and  the 
medal  Father  Mathew  had  given  her  was 
hunground  her  neck. 

"What !     Bridget    still   true    to    the 
pledge  ?"  was  the  frequent  question. 

And  Bridget's  reply  was,  "  Yes,  thank 
God,  your  honour,  till  death.** 

And  so  she  was;  each  year  increased 
her  prosperity— each  year  added  to  her 
wealth.  The  temperance  movement  over- 
came its  defamers  even  in  Wexford ;  and 
Bridget  flourished  in  a  sort  of  shop, 
where  she  was  principally  assisted  by  a 
youth,  whose  halting  walk  proved  that 
he  suffered  from  an  injury  inflicted — 
all  but  Bridget  had  forgotten  by  whom. 
Much  of  this  rescued  woman's  energy 
was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
to  which  she  owed  all  she  possessed.  She 
was  not  like  too  many  persons  similarly 
circumstanced,  content  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage without  extending  the  olessings  of 
temperance  to  others.  She  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season ;  and  when  she 
died,  she  left  several  hundred  pounds  to 
various  persons  and  various  charities — a 
singular  and  most  valuable  proof  of  what 
temperance,  unconditional  and  perfect, 
can  effect. 

Her  funeral  might  be  considered  a 
triumph  over  old  prejudices  for  neither 
whiskey  and  tobacco  appeared  there,  and 
numbers  took  the  pledge  at  its  conclusion. 
This  is  one  instance  out  of  many,  where 
persons  reclaimed  at  the  eleventh  hour 
nave  redeemed  their  characters,  and  whose 
latter  days  have  been  blessings  to  all 
within  their  sphere. 


Printed  by  Johv  KsnrEor,  at  hia  Printing  Office,  S$, 
Fortman  Place.  Maida  UiU,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex , 
London.— March,  1851. 
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THE    SOUL'S   WELFAKE. 

FAMILY   GOVEENMENT.* 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  G.  FINNEY. 

I  SHALL  not  detain  you  long  this  evening  as  I  am  anxious  to  recover  from  the  hoarse- 
ness, under  which  I  am  at  present  labouring,  but  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  con- 
nection of  family  government,  with  the  early  conversion  of  children.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  impressed  on  my  mind — and  the  impression  is  a  growing  one — that  parents 
do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  importance  of  family  government,  or  the  potency  of  its 
influence  on  the  spiritual  well  being  of  their  children.  It  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  grace.  Family  government,  I  say,  when  properly  managed,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  grace  mankind  possesses,  if  parents  will  only  understand  and  weigh 
well  the  great  object  to  be  secured  by  it.    . 

The  family  should  be  the  nursery  of  piety;  the  family  is  the  place  where  it  ought  to 
begin,  and  where  its  earliest  developement  ought  to  take  place.  I  do  not  mean  by  this, 
that  the  pulpit  is  by  any  means  to  be  excluded;  but  that  every  thing  done  in  the  pulpit 
must  be  seconded  in  the  family,  so  that  what  is  brought  before  the  vast  congregation  in 
public,  shall  be  supported  by  paternal  influence  in  the  family,  and  there  concentrated  to 
a  focal  point  With  respect  to  family  government,  it  is  very  important  that  parents  should 
have  a  proper  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  powers  and  responsibilities^  With  reference  to 
the  case  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  may  add  that  the  story  got  abroad,  and  finally  into  the 
papers,  that  the  lady  had  whipped  the  child  to  compel  it  to  submit  to  the  Almighty.  Now 
I  need  not  say,  that  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  this,  but  it  is  true  that  she  used 
her  parental  authority  kindly,  and  brought  its  whole  force  to  induce  the  child  to  yield  its 
immediate  and  unqualified  submission  to  God.  God  said  of  Abraham,  **I  know  him  that 
he  will  command  his  household  after  him  to  follow  me;*'  and  God  blamed  Eli,  for  not  ex- 
ercising a  religious  authority  over  his  children. 

The  end  of  parental  government — the  great  object  to  be  secured,  is,  self-government 
Children  need  to  be  taught  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  do  so  by  the  revealed  will  of 
Qod.  The  great  object  to  be  attained,  is  to  teach  the  child  to  lay  restraints  upon  him- 
self—in other  words,  to  take  upon  himself  the  observance  of  God's  law,  and  then  to 
teach  the  child.  The  great  object  of  family  government  is  to  secure  this;  and  in  order 
to  do  so,  it  is  indispensable  that  parents  should  govern  themselves,  and  thus  afford  an  ex- 
ample to  their  children.  Precept  will  never  effect  this  object; — parents  must  be  what 
they  would  desire  to  have  their  children  be.  They  are  not  likely  to  secure  their  end  if 
they  contradict  by  example,  what  they  teach  by  precept;  for  the  instruction  of  the  for^ 
mer,  is  far  more  powerful  and  effective  than  that  of  the  latter:  if  persons  give  good  in- 
structions and  themselves  neglect  to  follow  them,  they  are  sure  to  fall  to  the  ground;  and 
the  parent  cannot  think  it  strange,  if  he  does  not  govern  himself, — if  he  does  not  obey 
his  own  rules  of  morality  and  propriety — that  his  children  are  not  better  than  they  are. 

*  Tlie  second  of  two  Addresses  to  Christian  Parents  on  their  dnties  and  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
the  early  conversion  of  their  children,  delivered  at  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  Dec.  16, 1860. 
VOL.   II.   E. 
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It  would  be  ridiculous  for  him  to  complain  and  say  he  had  taught  them  better.  How  did 
he  teach  them?  both  by  precept  and  example?  No,  but  neglecting  the  stronger  power 
of  e2uunple,  he  trusted  almost  wholly  to  the  weaker  power  of  precept 

I  haye  had  ample  opportunities,  from  the  nature  of  my  employment — ^perhaps,  no  man 
living  more  so— K>f  forming  an  acquaintance  with  multitudes  of  fiunilies.  Before  I  was 
of  age  I  left  my  father's  house,  and  ever  since,  in  various  ways,  I  have  had  unusual 
means  of  acquainting  myself  with  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect,  in  multitudes  of  fa- 
milies; and  in  all  my  experience,  I  may  say,  I  have  seldom,  if  ever  known,  a  family  turn 
out  badly,  in  which,  when  I  searched  out  the  matter,  I  could  not  trace  it,  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  brou^t  the  children  up — ^to  some  fundamen- 
tal defect  in  fsunily  government.  One  member  of  a  family,  perhaps,  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient care  taken  of  his  temper,  another  has  experienced  some  oUier  defect  of  management 

Parents  should  be  exceedingly  careful  over  their  own  tempers.  Never  address  your 
children,  in  a  loud,  angry,  scolding  tone,  but  affectionately  exercise  your  governmental 
power  over  them.  Let  the  children  see,  by  all  means,  that  you  are  not  in  a  passion  vrith 
them;  for  if  you  speak  in  a  surly,  scolding  tone  of  voice,  it  only  rouses  the  temper  of 
the  child,  and  almost  aways  fails  in  securing  permanently  the  object  sought;  such  com- 
mands are  g^ven  with  a  bad  grace,  and  when  obeyed,  are  obeyed  in  a  bad  temper. 

Parents  should  be  sure  to  gDvem  their  own  tongues  in  this  respect.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  censoriousness,  and  not  allow  yourselves  or  them  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  others; 
apply  this  principle  moreover  to  everything  else  that  may  seem  objectionable;  for  what- 
ever you  are,  your  children,  to  a  large  extent  will  reflect  your  image,  and  breathe  your 
spirit  Parents  must  abo  learn  to  govern  their  appetites;  if  you  do  not  do  this,  your 
children  are  almost  sure  to  be  misgoverned.  Your  language,  manners,  and  habits  of  life 
must  be  such  as  you  wish  your  children's  to  be. 

Parents  should  always  make  the  impression  on  their  families,  that  their  government  is 
not  despotic  and  arbitrary,  but  that  it  is  for  the  child's  own  good.  Let  this  impression 
be  secured — ^let  the  children  understand  that  you  exercise  your  authority  not  arbitrarily, 
but  simply  with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  good  of  the  family  compact  This  was  God*s 
design  in  establishing  it,  and  this  is  his  end  in  the  government  of  the  universe.  The  good 
of  the  governed,  ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  governments.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  all 
pretended  government  is  nothing  less  than  a  continual  warfare;  the  governed  obey  as  far 
as  they  are  absolutely  compelled  to  obey  and  no  further.  They  regard  the  government 
as  a  tyranny.  But  let  it  be  understood,  that  the  end  and  object  of  the  government  was 
the  highest  good  of  the  governed,  and  then  you  secure  their  consdenoes  on  your  »de, — 
then  you  have  effected  a  footing  and  will  attain  your  object  Let  your  child  see  that  the 
object  of  your  government  is  not  your  pleasure,  merely,  but  his  own  benefit — that  in 
punishing  and  restraining  him,  your  object  is  to  teach  him  to  govern  and  restrain  himself 
— ^in  short,  endeavour  to  keep  before  his  mind  the  fact,  that  the  end  at  which  you  are  aim- 
ing is  to  promote  his  own  interest  Do  this,  and  you  will  always  keep  his  conscience  on, 
your  side,  and  ten  to  one  if  you  do  not  secure  your  object 

Ungovemed  wills  can  never  dwell  in  any  family  without  quarreling.  No  community 
can  exist  where  there  are  independent  wills,  acting  without  reference  to  any  one  will 
whose  decisions  are  law.  Let  me  explain  this: — ^government  is  a  necessity  of  himian  na- 
ture. Communities  of  persons  living  together  must  agree  in  some  way  to  act  in  concert; 
but  inasmuch  as  in  such  communities  all  persons  are  not  equally  well  informed — ^in  hct 
they  have  not  all  the  means  of  obtaining  the  same  degree  of  knowledge— in  order  to 
peace,  there  must  always  be  some  will  supreme:  for  if  there  be  several  independent  wills, 
each  acting  on  its  own  responsibility  in  his  own  way,  of  course,  such  a  body  of  persons 
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8  no  commiinity  at  all;  qnd  if  a  family  is  roacfe  up  of  a  number  of  persons  whose  wills 
«re  subdued,  all  attempts  at  goyemment  are  utterly  useless  and  must  be  abandoned,  or 
else  there  must  be  a  quarrel. 

I  know  a  &mily,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States,  which  had  been  brought  up  in  this 
manner:  in  the  first  place  the  husband  himself  was  a  remarkably  unreasonable  man, 
and  the  wife  was  unfortunately  just  as  bad.  Both  were  remarkably  self-willed,  and  neither 
would  acknowledge  the  will  of  the  other,  as  law^  so  that  between  them,  of  course,  there 
was  incessant  strife.  They  haye  three  children,  not  one  of  wh)<^  oyer  had  its  will  sub- 
dued, for  the  plain  reason,  that  one  of  the  parents  would  neyer  suffer  the  other  to  attempt 
it  without  interfering,  and  thereby  nullifying  the  effect  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
family.  Neither  endeayoured  to  goyem  them  unless  when  angry,  and  they  had  all  been 
foolishly  petted  while  yery  young:  so  that  when  their  wills  became  deyeloped,  they  were 
unreasonable  and  oi^pricious.  One  parent  at  a  time  would  fly  into  a  passion  and  atten^ 
to  punish  them,  and  the  other,  on  such  occasions,  inyariably  interposed,  and  thus  they 
went  on.  These  young  persons  grew  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  towards  each  other,  that  they  found  it  wholly  impossible  for  them  to  liye  together. 
The  father  came  to  me  time  after  time,  to  know  what  he  could  do.  He  was  a  man  of 
property  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  of  his  family  comfortable,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to 
do  so,  but  they  were  incessantly  quarreling,  child  with  child  and  parent  with  paroit,  or 
parents  and  children  together.  Said  I,  **The  *  difficulty'  is  that  you  yourself  are  an  un- 
reasonable man  and  your  family  know  it  You  are  a  yery  self-willed  man,  and  your  fib- 
mily  know  that  Your  wife  is  just  like  you,  and  your  children  are  the  yery  image  of  yon 
both,  and  therms  the  'difficulty.'  There  you  are — a  family  of  independant  wills,  no  one 
of  which  is  willing  to  submit  to  another.  You  did  not  teach  them  to  obey  you,  till  they 
became  so  old,  that  to  attempt  to  govern  them  was  to  quarrel  with  them."  *I  haye  ruined 
my  family  I  see,'  said  he,  *and  must  give  up  keeping  house,'  and  he  absolutely  did  so. 
For  a  time  he  even  separated  from  his  wife,  for  they  could  no  longer  liye  together. 

Now  I  admit  that  this  is  a  strong  case,  but  I  haye  known  multitudes  like  it,  and  from 
similar  causes.  Sometimes  the  wife  is  unwilling  to  respect  the  position  of  the  husband; 
he  may  be  an  unreasonable  man,  or  he  may  not.    But  I  cannot  enlarge. 

Let  me  relate  another  striking  circumstance:  some  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  labouring 
with  a  minister  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  who  had  a  family  of  young 
children.  The  eldest  son  was  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  there  were  three  or 
four  girls  and  boys  along  below.  There  was  this  peculiarity  in  that  family — the  wife 
would  take  occasion  at  the  table  to  criticise  her  husband's  preaching,  and  dispute  with  him 
on  points  of  theology.  In  short,  she  carried  those  things  to  such  an  extent,  as  really  to 
break  the  power  of  the  father  over  the  children.  She  was  a  good  natured  pleasant  wo- 
man, but  after  all  she  neyer  allowed  her  husband  to  maintain  his  proper  position;  instead 
of  teaching  the  children  to  respect  whatever  their  father  said,  she  almost  invariably  took 
some  exceptions  to  it;  so  that  he  never  could  get  hold  of  the  children.  I  saw  this  at  the 
time;  and  some  yeai%  after  I  had  seen  the  family,  a  lady  came  to  Oberlin  to  live,  who 
had  spent  two  or  three  years  in  that  family.  Said  she,  **Mr.  Finney,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  that  I  will  never  dispute  with  my  husband,  especially  when  there  are  young  persons 
in  the  family."  "Why,''  said  I;  "I  lived  in  such  and  such  a  family,  and  I  always  ob- 
served such  and  such  things"  (just  what  I  have  described).  Now  mark  the  result  of  this 
conduct:  **  The  eldest  ^on"  she  continued,  **  died  a  miserable  wretch,  and  the  rest  of  the 
&mily  are  going  in  the  same  direction.  The  father  was  never  allowed  to  govern  in  his 
proper  position,  and  there  was  always  a  want,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  of  giying  him  the 
place  assigned  to  him  by  the  Almighty,  and  the  result  has  been  a  great  lesson  to  me." 
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Where  there  is  any  fault  of  this  kind— any  n6g1ect  or  opposition  with  regard  to  putting 
things  in  their  natural  place, — any  want  of  letting  fomilies  be  governed— wherever  there 
is  a  want  of  proper  concord  between  parents,  in  bringing  both  their  influences  to  bear  on" 
the  same  point,  it  will  almost  always  ruin  that  family.  Both  parents  should  understand 
this)  the  mother  should  second  the  authority  of  the  father,  while  the  father  should  al- 
ways support  the  power  of  the  mother.  And  parents  should  remember  that,  if  they 
would  subdue  the  little  wills  of  their  children,  they  must  begin  very  early;  for  if  you 
permit  those  wills,  to  develepe  themselves,  then  your  efforts  to  subdue  them  will  only 
make  them  angry,  and  therefore  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  drive  them  from  home,  or 
to  some  abominable  course  to  deceive  their  parents. 

With  respect  to  the  conversion  of  children,  let  me  ask,  my  brethren,  what  ^o  you  think 
is  the  reason,  that  so  many  families  with  pious  parents,  grow  up  unconverted?  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  this  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  Ought  it  to  be  so?  Ought  so 
many  femilies,  with  professing  Christian  parents,  to  grow  up  unconverted?  One  great 
reason  is,  that  parents  do  not  make  it  their  business,  soon  enough,  and  steadily  enough, 
to  use  the  proper  means  to  secure  it,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  that  the  children 
are  able  to  understand  their  duty  to  God.  The  longer  a  child  goes  on  in  sin,  by  so  much 
the  more  difficult  is  he  to  get  at.  Once  more,  parents  often  do  not  understand,  believe 
and  use  the  promises  of  the  Almighty;  they  do  not  take  hold  of  God  in  relation  to  their 
children;  they  do  not  feel  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  throw  themselves  on  God 
for  assistance  and  direction^  as  he  has  required  them  to  do.  He  has  fumbhed  them  with 
promises  suited  to  the  relation  they  sustain,  and  the  peculiar  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  them;  and  if  parents  will  but  understand,  take  hold  upon,  and  make  that  use  of 
these  promises  for  which  they  were  designed,  they  will  undoubtedly  find  in  early  life  that 
God  will  convert  the  children. 

There  is  another  error  which  parents  oft  times  fall  into:  some  parents  are  not  aware 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  fastidiously  critical  spirit  in  relation  to  preaching  and  the 
means  of  grace.  Look  around  in  any  circle  you  please,  and  observe  a  family  where,  on 
coming  home  firom  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  the  parents  are  iu  the  habit  of  criticizing  the 
preacher,  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  family  to  anything  they  may  think  out  of  good 
taste.  **  The  sermon,  on  the  whole,  was  well  enough,*'  say  they,  for  instance,  **bttt  there 
were  such  and  such  things,"  and  the  proceed  to  quibble  on  certain  points  either  of  man- 
ner or  matter.  Perhaps  it  was  **too  personal,'*  perhaps  "not  personal  enough.**  This 
is  the  species  of  conversation  which  they  freely  indulge  before  the  children.  Now  all 
men  of  prudence,  who  give  such  conduct  a  moment's  reflection,  will  see  at  once  what  in- 
fluence it  must  have  on  unconverted  children.  Go  into  families  where  this  is  the  case, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they  will  be  found  to  be  unconverted.  Some 
parents  do  this,  without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  never  hear  a  sermon  without 
finding  some  fault  with  it  m  the  presence  of  the  children. 

A  few  years  since,  there  was  a  person  of  this  kind  in  my  own  household;  and  when- 
ever a  certain  individual  preached  for  me---as  he  often  did,  for  I  frequently  put  some  one 
into  my  pulpit  once  on  the  Sabbath — this  person  would  take  occasion  to  criticize  him. 
In  fact  he  dealt  thus  with  them  all,  but  particularly  with  the  miniver  in  question,  who 
was,  by  the  way,  the  very  best  amongst  them,  and  the  one  from  whose  preaching  I  hoped 
the  most,  both  with  the  respect  to  my  own  children  and  other  persons;  yet  this  indivicUial 
was  always  in  the  habit  of  speaking  against  this  man.  But  I  could  not  bear  it  long.  I 
would  not  endure  it  I  would  not  have  such  an  individual  in  my  family.  His  criticisms 
were  oft  times  just  enough ;  aud  it  was  natural  enough  for  a  critical  mind  to  make  them ; 
but  mark — instead  of  being  impressed  by  the  numerous  excellencies  his  sermons  iJways 
had,  almost  always  the  things  objected  to  were  the  only  theme  of  his  discourse.  I  told 
him,  at  length,  that  I  could  not  have  it;  I  bad  also  noticed  the  few  defects,  but  they  were 
so  completely  overbalanced  by  the  good  that  I  completely  overlooked  them,  and  should 
never  think  of  them  again. 
Another  family  in  the  place  was  in  a  similar  condition  in  this  respect.    It  was  a  gen- 
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tleman  who  had  a  number  of  youn^  persons  boarding  with  him,  and  who  was  in  Ihe  habit, 
I  was  told,  of  speaking  at  the  table  severely  of  the  preaching  from  time  to  time.  Let 
who  would  preach,  he  went  home  and  criticized  them,  and  hence  such  was  his  influence 
on  the  family,  that  it  was  just  as  plain  to  everybody  as  possible,  that  the  young  people  in 
that  family  were  out  of  the  wav ;  in  this  case  it  was  so  plain,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
it  could  be  mistaken  or  overlooked;  and  it  was  the  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  mention  even  actual  faults  in  those  who  preached  the  Gospel 
to  persons,  who  are  not  prepared  to  appreciate  their  excellencies,  is  a  dangerous 
thing  in  a  family  of  children.  The  thing  needed  to  be  done  is  to  feel  and  use 
himself,  and  carry  home  everything  that  is  good,  and  bring  it  to  bear  in  a  focal 
blaze  on'the  minds  of  his  children.  But  if  he  does  not  feel  it  himself— if  he  is  critical 
and  fault-finding,  he  will  ruin  his  family.  Go  where  you  will,  and  you  will  find  these 
fastidious  parents  with  unconverted  children.  Now,  if  there  are  fastidious  parents  here 
in  this  congregation,  you  mark  their  families,  and  you  will  see  they  are  not  converted. 
Your  minister  may  labor  and  labor  with  them,  but  the  effect  of  his  ministry  is  broken  by 
this  fastidious,  censorious  spirit,  the  attention  being  directed  to  the  exceptionable  things 
in  manner  or  matter,  while  me  good  points  are  largely  or  wholly  unheeded. 

But  let  me  say  once  more  that  families,  who  would  have  a  blessing  during  a  revival  of 
religion,  must  set  their  house  in  order.  Parents  must  take  the  matter  up,  and  if  they 
have  laid  stumbling-blocks  before  their  families,  confess  their  existence  and  betake  them- 
selves to  remove  them.  Parents  often  fiajicy,  that  as  they  have  been  going  on  wrongly, 
it  will  lessen  their  influence  over  their  family,  to  call  them  round  the  family  altar  and 
confess  it;  but  the  fact  is  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  effect  is  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  house  must  be  set  in  order  so  that  God  may  come  in  and  be  honoured  in 
abidung  'there,  and  not  dishonoured.  Those  who  do  not  get  blessed  in  their  family 
during  the  times  of  revival,  you  will  find,  as  a  general  rule,  are  those  who  have  not  done 
this;  and  if  you  search  into  the  matter  you  will  find  some  one  or  more  of  the  hinderances 
I  have  specified.  I  could  mention  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  in  which  I  have  myself 
actually  made  such  enquiries,  as  to  what  the  stumbling  block  really  was.  Sometimes  I 
have  seen  the  children  deeply  impressed,  and  yet  not  converted,  and  so  they  have  passed 
along  from  day  to  day.  In  a  great  masy  instances  I  have  found  on  enquiry  that  family 
prayer  was  neglected,  and  the  spu*it  grieved  in  various  ways  in  that  household,  both  by 
sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission. 

But  let  me  state  a  case. — ^In  one  of  the  towns  of  the  United  States  a  few  years  since,  I 
was  labouring  in  a  revival  of  religion,  when  a  young  lady  came  to  me  for  inquiry.  I  saw 
she  was  deeply  convicted  of  sin.  Her  parents,  she  told  me,  were  professedly  pious,  and 
accordingly  I  expected  her  soon  to  be  converted.  But  she  came  again  and  agam  without 
getting  fully  through,  till  at  length  her  excitement  was  such,  that  I  feared  lest  she  became 
deranged  from  the  power  of  her  convictions.  I  thought  there  must  be  some  stumbling 
block.  The  next  time  she  came  the  following  conversation  took  place; — **  Is  there  family 
prayer  in  your  houshold?''  I  asked,  "There  used  to  be,"  she  replied,  "  but  for  some  time 
It  has  been  wholly  discontinued,"  "  Oh!  indeed,'*  said  I,  "well  what  time  in  the  day  now 
do  you  think  I  could  see  your  father?"  She  stated  a  time  and  I  searched  him  out  the 
very  next  morning.  I  found  the  young  lady  in  a  melancholy  state  of  despondency.  The 
mother  was  within  and  the  father  some  little  way  from  the  house.  I  began  tp  converse 
with  the  mother  and  soon  made  the  discovery  that  she  was  in  a  backsliding  state.  I 
asked  her  to  call  in  her  husband  which  she  immediately  did,  and  he  was  in  a  similar 
condition.  I  then  set  before  them  the  state  of  their  daughter:  God  had  convicted  her 
right  before  them,  and  with  such  force  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  despair  and  destruc- 
tion. **  Why  she  tells  me,"  said  I,  "  that  you  dont  pray  in  your  family.  How's  that? 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  standing  right  in  the  way  of  her  conversion?  Now  untU 
^ou  confess  your  sins  and  break  your  hearts,  and  set  up  again  your  family  altar,  I  dont 
mean  to  leave  your  house!  What?  Is  this  child  to  be  allowed  to  remain  under  convic- 
tion right  before  your  eyes!  Don't  you  see  what  a  countenance  she  has  already,  while 
you  are  going  about  here  and  there  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit?"  They  both  began  to 
weep,  knelt  down,  and  made  a  confession  of  their  sins  before  the  Lord,  and  it  was  but  a 
very  short  time  before  their  hearts  were  broken,  as  the  Spirit  had  previously  broken 
their  daughter's. 

This  I  have  found  in  all  my  experience,  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  work  in  a 
family  there  is  some  such  stumbling  block  in  the  way.  Sometimes  the  elder  children  in 
the  £unily,  though  professors  of  religion,  are  right  in  the  way.  They  oft  times  set  a  bad 
example,  where  the  elder  children  are  backsliding  professors,  and  the  younger  uncon- 
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verted,  the  fonner  often  exercise  a  most  pemidous  influence  oyer  the  latter.  They  are 
worldly  minded,  and  if  any  of  the  youger  children  become  serious,  they  laueh  and  talk  it 
all  away.  Why?  They  are  looked  up  to  as  Christians  by  their  younger  brethren;  but 
instead  of  praymg  for  them,  and  watching  over  them,  they  conduct  themselves  in  such  a 
lightmindcMl  outrageous  manner  as  to  stand  right  in  their  way.  1  have  often  had  occasion 
to  expostulate  wi£  such — **  What  your  younger  brothers  snd  sisters  impressed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  instead  of  praying  for  them  your  prayerlessness  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way!"  In  tact  enquirers  have  often  let  this  out  in  their  conversations 
with  me;  they  have  said,  **  my  eldest  brother**  does  this,  or  **my  eldest  sister**  says  tiiat; 
indeed  much  observation  has  satisfied  me,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  things  in  the 
world,  for  a  family  to  be  passed  by,  whether  from  this  or  any  other  causes;  and  this  I 
believe  often  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles.  If  you  see  a  family  thus  passed 
by  unblessed,  you  may  expect  that  it  will  be  marked  as  was  the  village  of  Meroz.  **  Curse 
ye  Meroz.'*  say  tiie  angel,  **  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof,  because  they  came 
not  up  to  tiie  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  agamst  the  mighty.*'  It  seems  to 
be  a  great  and  guidin&^  principle  of  the  government  of  Qod,  that  whenever  a  church  is 
called  into  conflict  wiUi  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts — to  make  an  onslaught  on  the 
powers  of  darkness — ^it  is  an  awAil  thing  for  any  family  of  that  church  to  withhold  its 
mfluence.  Look  at  tiie  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation;  how  it  reveals  the  great 
principles  of  God*s  government!  He  will  act  on  the  same  principles  now,  if  he  is  the 
same  God  now  as  he  was  then.  The  spirit  of  God*s  government  is  the  same  under  the 
present  as  under  the  former  dispensations.  God  alvrays  would  have  rebuked  a  family  for 
withholding  its  influence  at  such  times,  and  he  always  will  do  it 

Sometimes  the  ministers  of  the  locality  stand  out  and  will  have  no  connection  with 
revivals,  but  mark!  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  uniformly  seen  that  the  curse  of  €rod 
follows  such  men.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  substantiate  this  assertion  by  the  names 
of  i>ersons  and  places.  I  could  tell  you  some  very  striking  facts,  both  with  regard  to 
ministers  of  various  denominations  as  well  as  presbyterian  elders  and  the  deacons  of  con- 
eregational  churches.  This  is  a  sreat  principle  of  God*s  government,  who  can  deny  it  ? 
No  man  who  knows  his  Bible,'and  understands  the  dealings  of  God.  When  God  calls 
upon  the  sacramental  hosts  to  rally  at  the  sound  of  his  coming — ^when  his  voice  is  heard 
in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees— -if  any^&mUy  neglects  to  invite  the  Saviour  to  become 
its  guest,  what  will  become  of  that  family?  I  suppose  I  have  been  reminded  of  the 
curse  of  Meroz,  thousands  of  times;  it  is  a  fearftd  thing  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  should 
breathe  over  a  community,  and  here  and  there  a  fanuly  shall  go  unblessed?  Such  families 
may  expect  their  children  to  ^  unconverted;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  respect 
Ood  sometimes  visits  the  iniqmties  of  the  Others  upon  the  children;  and  upon  the  diil* 
dren*s  children;  a  son  turns  out  perhaps  a  gambler;  a  dangeter  runs  away  and  marries 
without  her  parents  consent,  or  some  thmg  of  that  kind.  The  fact  is,  Brethren,  God  is 
a  jealous  God,  and  when  he  comes,  he  expects  to  be  received.  Now,  Brethren,  have  your 
families  been  blessed?  Some  of  you  have,  I  know.  But  do  not  let  any  child  in  your 
families,  who  has  come  to  the  age  of  intelligence  escape.  Be  sure  also  to  remember  your 
servants;  for  if  they  are  neglected,  God*s  spirit  is  grieved.  Where  they  are  not  carea  for, 
— ^where  pains  are  not  taken  to  get  them  to  meeting  and  converted,  there  is  not  the  roirit 
of  Christ.  I  have  ofbsn  observed  that  servants  sustain  to  fSamilies  a  relation  that  God 
ackiiowledges.  Abraham,  for  example,  was  commanded  to  circumcise  every  one  belong- 
ing to  his  household.  This  is  a  principle  of  God*s  government,  and  has  always  been  so; 
God  always  looks  unon  every  member  of  your  household  as  a  member  of  your  fiunily  for 
the  time  being;  and  God  has  s^ven  you  a  certain  relation  to  them  which  binds  you  to 
secure  their  conversion  to  Gocl  I  have  always  felt  a  great  responsibility  concerning 
those  who  come  to  live  in  my  fami|y.  I  aim  and  expect  to  aim  at  promoting  the  con- 
version of  these  souls  a  thousand  tunes  more  than  any  thing  else.  I  have  often  said  to 
mjr  wife:  •*  Is  that  girl  converted?  Let  us  arrange  every  thing  with  respect  to  that  girl 
being  converted,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  secure  it** 

Now  is  not  this  right?  Yes.  If  parents  and  masters  would  rightly  use  the  promises 
of  influence  God  has  given  them,  rely  upon  it,  religion  would  spread  m  a  manner  which 
by  no  means  does  now.  Let  there  be  no  fiault  on  your  part,  brethren;  let  your  chil- 
dren see  that  you  aim  at  doing  all  the  |;ood  to  each  other  you  can.  You  should  under- 
stand how  great  a  part  of  region  consists  in  the  relation  we  owe  to  each  other.  Let  no 
child  forget  the  relation  in  which  God  has  placed  him  with  regard  to  his  parents,  and  the 
same  with  parents  in  reeard  to  their  chil<u>en.  Let  every  member  of  every  ftunily  toe 
what  he  ought  to  be,  and  yon  will  see  what  hold  religion  takes  of  Uie  community. 
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A  PAGE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BT    REV,    W.    PATNB,   CHE8HAM. 

May  I  hope  my  dear  young  friends,  for  your  attentive  prayerful  consideration 
of  these  few  plain  kind  words.  Your  age  and  protiable  influence  on  coming 
generations, — your  religious  and  other  advantages— the  dangers  arising  from 
your  youth — the  circumstance  that  you  are  special  objects  of  interest  to  good 
angels  and  the  holy  God — the  fact,  that,  many  have  remembered  their  Creator 
in  the  days  of  their  youth,  render  your  early  conversion  a  matter  of  prime 
importance.  Greatly  should  we  rejoice  to  see  the  young  men  and  youths  grow- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  us,  possess  the  amiability  of  Abel — the  moral  excellence 
of  Enoch — ^the  filial  affection  of  Isaac — the  discretion  of  Joseph — ^the  patriotic 
piety  of  Moses — the  decision  of  Caleb — the  integrity  of  Samuel — the  self-re- 
liance and  confiding  trust  in  the  God  of  David — the  heroism  of  Shadrach — the 
unsullied  consistency  of  Daniel — the  eloquence  of  Apollos — the  scriptural 
knowledge  of  Timothy.  May  none  of  you  evei*  resemble  the  scoffing  Ishmael 
— the  impious  Esau — ^the  vain  and  wicked  Absalom,  nor  the  amiable  youth  who 
loved  Christ  less  than  his  houses  and  lands !  We  wish  not  for  you  the  early 
grave  of  Abijah,  nor  the  external  prosperity  of  Solomon,  nor  the  worldly  position 
of  Josiah  ;  but  we  do  desiderate  that  the  godliness  which  beautified  their  cha- 
racter, may  develope  your  intellect,  purify  your  affections,  ennoble  your  life ; 
and  can  we  desire  anything  better  for  our  daughters,  than  that  they  may  be  as 
corner  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace — possess  Sarah's  faith,  if 
not  her  physic^  beauty — the  modesty  of  Rebekah— the  tenderness  of  Ruth — 
the  prudence  of  Abigail — the  prayerftilness  of  Hannah — ^the  moral  greatness  of 
the  women  of  Shunem — ^the  meditativeness  of  Mary  of  Bethany-^-the  devotion 
to  Christ  of  the  women  of  Galilee. 

Early  marriages  are  frequent  sources  of  inquietude,  but  you  cannot  too  soon 
be  wedded  to  truth.  None  ever  regretted  that  union.  It  is  fruitful  of  every 
kind  of  blessedness.  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things.  We  are  sure  in 
your  calmer,  holier,  thoughtful  moods,  you  desire  to  be  like  the  tree  of  life,  and 
not  like  the  fabled  upas  tree — to  resemble  a  well  of  living  water,  and  not  a 
stagnant  pool.  Tou  young  men,  though  sometimes  frivolous,  and  too  often  care- 
less, do  not  wish  to  bring  the  gray  hair  of  your  father,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave 
— and  you  of  the  "  softer  sex,"  you  love  your  mothers  too  well,  to  stow  up* 
their  heart  with  grief.  You  cannot  surely  wish  to  live  an  ignoble  life — die  a 
sorrowful  death,  and  be  lost  for  ever.  Hearken  then  to  the  apostle's  admonition. 
'''Flee  youthful  lusts  and  follow  after  righteousness."  Your  life  will  then  be  a 
holy  life.  True  piety  is  the  great  preservative  against  temptation, — the  condi- 
tion of  happiness — the  qualification  for  usefulness.  Religion  requires  self-de- 
termination, effort,  perseverance.  Agonize  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate. 
Surrender  yourself  to  the  evil  influences  within  and  without,  and  you  wiU  be 
led  on  from  bad  to  worse.  That  brazen  face  harlot  became  not  the  disgusting 
object  she  now  is  all  at  once;  when  she  hung  upon  her  mother's  breast,  she  was 
as  innocent  as  you.  Sin  can  despoil  a  female  of  her  native  modesty,  and  make 
her  the  vilest,  most  loathsome  spectacle  the  angels  look  upon.    And  that  young 
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man  who  hardly  ever  speaks  without  an  oath — who  is  a  moral  pest,  wicked 
enough  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  a  town,  whose  evil  communications  would  cor- 
rupt the  best  manners ;  he  was  once  a  hopeful  boy — he  knelt  when  a  child  at 
his  mother's  knee  to  pray — ^his  eyes  used  to  be  suffused  with  tears,  as  his  pious 
teacher  spake  to  him  of  a  Saviour's  love.  He  listened  in  an  evil  hour  to  the 
voice  of  the  tempter,  began  to  absent  himself  from  the  house  of  God,  became  a 
worshipper  of  Bacchus ;  to  stifle  conscience,  embraced  infidelity,  and  now  be 
not  surprised  if  he  come  to  an  untimely  end.  **  Flee  then  your  youthful  lusts, 
follow  after  righteousness." 

**  O  never  deem  thoughts, — ^feelings, — valueless. 
Which  bear  the  balance  of  the  heart  to  virtue*8  side. 
Think  not  the  right  path  can  be  safely  left, 
Though  'twere  but  for  oue  moment,  or  one  step. 
That  one  departure — slight  howe'er  it  seems 
From  innoceDce  is  nought.    The  young  peach  bloom 
Rudely  brushed  off  can  be  restored  no  more, 
B^  all  the  cunning  of  the  painter's  art 
"Not  to  the  scared  heart  comes  in  after  life. 
Youth's  early  dews — the  pure  and  delicate." 

Crush  then  in  the  bud  all  impatience  of  parental  controuh  Renounce  thai 
foolish  fondness  for  dress  which  has  ruined  multitudes.  Resent  as  afoul  out- 
rage, every  solicitation  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Let  your  ear  be 
deaf  to  every  thing  that  would  pollute  your  heart.  Flee  youthful  lusts.  Be 
virtuous. 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good — 

Pore  hearts  are  more  than  coronets — 

And  simple  faidi  than  Norman  blood. 

Be  holy.  Follow  after  righteousness.  This  is  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is 
profitable  for  all  things — it  is  the  source  of  happiness.  It  connects  you  with 
the  true  nobility, — the  aristocracy  of  goodness.  It  secures  for  you  a  posthu- 
mous immortality.  As  you  have  listened  to  the  mighty  oratioos  of  Handel,  or 
gazed  upon  the  matchless  paintings  of  Raphael ;  you  have  thought  0  that  I 
could  do  something  to  immortalize  my  name.  Dear  young  friends,  the  canvas 
on  which  the  painter  has  embodied  the  creations  of  his  genius,  will  crumble  to 
dust ;  and  even  the  sublime  strains  of  Handel  will  be  forgotten  amid  the  sub- 
lime strains  of  heaven,  but  the  soul  in  which  you  retrace  its  maker's  image  will 
always  exist :  and,  therefore,  will  be  your  perpetual  monument — your  immor- 
tality will  outlive  the  sun.  But  you  will  never  do  any  thing  great,  good,  god- 
like— nothing  worthy  of  your  nature,  opportunities,  and  destiny — nothing  to 
place  yourselves  among  the  heroes  of  ancient  or  modem  time — nothing  that  will 
secure  for  you  imperishable  fame  without  decision,  without  godliness.  Be  like 
him  whom  Christian  saw  in  the  interpreter's  house,  a  man  of  v^ry  stout  counte- 
nance, who  said  Set  down  my  name.  Sir,  the  which  when  he  had  done,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  fought  right  valiantly,  until  he  cut  his  way  through  all  opposing 
foes  and  pressed  forward  into  the  palace;"  and  not  like  him  who  quenched  the 
hopes  of  the  good,  and  cast  a  shadow  of  sadness  upon  the  soul  of  the  Saviour, 
the  rich  young  man  who  stifled  his  religious  convictions,  that  he  might  retain 
his  wealth.  **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  "Come  then  with  us,  we  will  do  thee 
good.     The  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel." 
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PAEDONING  KINDNESS. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  during  the  war  with  France,  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Griffin  of  Portsea,  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  London,  mentioning 
that  two  young  men  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  offended  at  some  restraint 
imposed  on  them  by  their  parents,  had  left  their  father's  house,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  go  to  sea :  that  it  was  likely  they  would  be  found  at  the  rendezvous 
at  Portsmouth,  and  requesting  him  to  inquire  about  them,  and,  if  possible, 
persuade  them  to  return.  He  soon  found  they  were  there,  though  they  assumed 
a  false  name.  Having  prevailed  on  them  to  call  upon  him,  he  expostulated 
with  them  on  their  conduct,  representing  to  them  in  as  strong  colours  as  he 
could,  the  distress  they  had  inflcted  on  their  parents,  and  particularly,  that  their 
affectionate  mother  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  anguish.  He  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  youngest  to  return  under  his  parental  roof.  When  he  seemed 
somewhat  softened  by  Mr.  Griffin's  .expostulations,  he  said,  '*  Well,  I  think  I 
will  go  home  again."  His  brother,  with  a  most  determined  air,  looked  on  him 
with  a  scowl  of  indignation  and  contempt,  telling  him  he  was  a  poor  milk-sop, 
and  adding  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  but  for  his  part  he  was  determined 
to  go  to  sea,  and  after  the  manner  he  had  been  treated,  he  would  never  return 
to  his  father's  house. 

When  Mr.  Griffin  found  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  him,  the  last  thing 
he  said  to  him  before  he  left  him,  was,  "Well,  young  man,  remember  one  thing: 
your  sin  will  one  day  find  you  out."  The  younger  son  returned  to  his  father, 
and  the  elder  went  aboard  a  man-of-war. 

Several  years  passed,  and  Mr.  Griffin  had  almost  forgotten  the  occurrence, 
when,  one  Sabbat  morning,  a  ship-of-war  came  into  the  roads,  and  a  message 
was  sent  to  him  to  come  and  see  a  young  man  who  was  sentenced  to  death.  As 
soon  as  his  other  engagements  permitted  him,  he  went  aboard,  and  found  this 
bold  and  resolute  young  man,  lying  in  irons,  while  he  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  during  the  following  week.  On  Mr.  Griffin's  inquiring  what  was  the 
cause  that  had  brought  him  into  such  distressing  and  disgraceful  circumstances, 
he  was  informed,  that  he  had  struck  one  of  the  officers;  an  act  of  insubordina- 
tion which  could  not  be  passed  over,  without  all  discipline  being  destroyed.  At 
his  trial,  every  advantage  was  given  him  to  plead  some  palliation  at  least  of  his 
offence,  as  the  officers  saw  he  was  quite  a  superior  young  man,  and  one  born  to 
better  prospects.  He  was  asked  if  he  was  drunk  ?  "  No !"  Had  he  not  drunk 
anything  that  day  ?  (as  they  were  anxious  to  mitigate  the  punishment,  if  it  could 
be  done  consistently  with  the  discipline  of  the  ship)  he  replied,  "  No!"  In 
short,  it  was  found  necessary  to  condemn  him  to  death.  Some  of  the  officers 
remarked  to  Mr  Griffin,  "  We  see  he  is  a  superior  young  man,  of  a  very  high 
spirit ;  he  would  have  made  a  capital  officer,  but  one  guilty  of  such  insubordi- 
nation, cannot  be  allowed  to  escape." 

Mr  Griffin  conversed  with  the  prisoner.  He  still  mantained  his  high  bearing, 
would  make  no  apology,  and  seemed  determined  (as  the  phrase  is)  to  die  game. 
Mr  Griffin  immediately  came  ashore,  and  got  an  application  forwarded  without 
delay  to  the  admiralty,  stating  all  ihe  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  short, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  gentleman  who  was  the  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth,  he  procured  a  pardon  just  in  time  to  save  the  young  man's 
life. 
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All  the  preparations  were  made  for  having  the  sentence  executed,  when  the 
pardon  was  comnranicated  to  him.  "  Here,  "  said  Mr  Griffin,  '*  we  saw  tlie  ef- 
fect of  unexpected  kindness.  That  heart  which  nothing  could  suhdue,  which 
even  the  terrors  of  a  violent  and  ignominious  death  seemed  incapable  of  appal- 
ing,  was  completely  melted  when  a  pardon  was  announced  to  him.  It  was  too 
much  for  his  feelings.    He  fell  before  it,  and  burst  into  tears." 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  known,  having  obtained  bis 
discharge,  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  father's  family,  and  afterwards  he 
was  transformed  into  a  young  gentleman,  was  engaged  in  business  and  held  a 
respectable  station  in  society. 

The  use  which  Mr.  Griffin  made  of  this  interesting  story,  in  preaching,  was 
this : — We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  melting  effects  of  kindness.  It  accom- 
plished what  stern  law,  and  the  mere  dread  of  punishment,  nay,  of  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  never  could.  Such  is  the  effect  which  the  grace  manifested  in  the 
gospel  is  eminently  fitted  to  produce.  Many  who  have  set  at  nought  all  the 
thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  have  been  effectually  subdued  by  the  still  small  voice 
from  Mount  Calvary.  It  is  the  precious  proclamation  of  pardon  through  Jesus 
Christ,  that  wins  the  sinner's  heart,  that  brings  down  every  high  thought,  and 
lofty  imagination,  and  bringing  him  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  makes  him  bow  to 
the  sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


THE  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES— A  CONTRAST. 

It  is  now  about  fourteen  years  since  I  was  accustomed,  as  pastor  of  the  church 

in  M ^  N.  J.,  to  meet  monthly  with  a  missionary  society,  composed  of 

young  girls,  mostly  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Among 
them  was  a  young  girl,  of  perhaps  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  wealthy 
parents,  who  passionately  loved  her  and  doated  upon  her.  Still  they  were 
Christians,  and  had  dedicated  theii  child  to  God  in  a  covenant  of  which  they 
knew  the  meaning,  and  the  tenns  of  which  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
explain  away  or  dispute. 

The  object  of  the  monthly  meetings  above  referred  to,  was  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  in  these  young  minds,  by  bringing  before  them 
information  of  the  progress  of  the  great  cause,  and  by  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  as  they  were  able  to  the  treasury  of  the  American  Board. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  my  mind  still  loves  to  return  to  those 
gatherings  of  precious  youth.  They  were  seasons  of  refreshing  to  my  own 
heart,  and  were  participated  in  with  manifest  feeling  and  profit  by  most  of  those 
in  attendance.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  I  removed  to  another  field  of  usefulness,  leav- 
ing this  young  and  interesting  society  to  the  guidance  of  others.  After  some 
time,  the  young  lady  above  referred  to  became  the  wife  of  a  beloved  missionary, 
and  accompanied  him  to  his  field  of  labour  in  the  far  distant  East. 

A  few  days  since  I  met  her  for  the  first  time  since  I  parted  with  her,  a  young, 
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fresh,  and  lovely  creature.  Slie  had  been  brought  up  tenderly,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  have  every  wiah  of  her  heart  gratified,  so  far  as  it  was  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  Christian  principle,  and  one  would  have  thought  her  ill-adapted 
to  buffet  the  rude  storms  of  life. 

When  she  stood  before  me  now,  how  great  the  change  which  fourteen  years 
had  wrought ;  some  features  of  the  young  girl  of  fifteen  might  still  be  recog- 
nized, but  the  spring,  and  buoyancy,  and  freshness  were  gone.  Lines  of  care, 
suffering,  and  sorrow,  were  strongly  drawn  over  the  countenance,  and  her  widow's 
weeds  reminded  me  that  her  husband  had  been  taken  away.  In  a  far  off,  foreign 
land  he  fell,  while  engaged  in  publishing  the  glad  tidigs  to  the  heathen,  leaving 
her  in  all  her  loneliness  to  commit  him  to  the  grave,  and  then  turning  her  back 
upon  his  remains,  to  carry  back  to  her  native  land  the  fatherless  children  of 
their  love. 

I  thought  of  all  that  this  young  girl  must  have  endured  and  suffered  since  I 
left  her  a  member  of  a  juvenile  missionary  society.  I  thought  of  the  parting 
with  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  kindred  and  friends,  which  followed 
her  marriage — of  her  tearing  herself  away  from  home  endearments  and  church 
privileges,  to  go  to  a  distant  land.  I  imagined  all  the  privations,  all  the  lonely 
hours,  all  the  pain  and  sickness,  unalleviated  by  the  presence  and  sympathy  of 
mother,  father,  and  kindred ;  of  all  the  heartfelt  pangs  with  which  she  watched 
the  declining  health  and  the  dying  struggles  of  her  partner ;  and  of  all  her 
tedious  months  of  lonely  voyaging  homeward  with  her  poor  babes ;  and,  as  I 
dwelt  upon  these  painful  images,  I  asked.  Has  not  her  cup  been  a  bitter  one  ? 
Has  not  Providence  laid  upon  her  more  than  she  was  able  to  bear? 

While  these  thoughts  passed  in  my  mind,  I  remembered  another  young  lady» 
about  the  same  age  with  my  friend,  and  whose  early  experience  was  also  serious 
and  thoughtful,  but  who  married  a  man  of  the  world,  and  soon  adopted  his  spirit 
and  ways.  She  became  a  gay,  dashing  woman  of  fashion,  and  abandoned  her- 
self to  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  this  life.  Her  husband  after  a  few  years 
forsook  her,  and  is  now  a  broken-down  sot.  She  is  a  poor,  broken-spirited^ 
friendless  creature,  with  no  hope  for  the  life  to  come,  and  no  springs  of  happi* 
ness  here. 

Which  of  these  two  young  ladies  chose  the  better  part  ?  Which  of  them  has 
probably  suffered  most  to  say  nothing  of  the  secret  consolations  which  one  of 
them  has  enjoyed  ? 

It  is  in  the  light  of  contrasts  like  these  that  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Chris- 
tian's choice,  and  the  unspeakable  folly  of  a  life  of  worldliness  and  devotion  to 
pleasure. 

Our  widowed  missionary  has  indeed  seen  days  and  nights  of  sorrow  and 
anguish,  but  a  still  small  voice  has  ever  whispered  to  her  heart,  "  Behold,  I  am 
with  thee,  cast  thy  care  and  thy  burden  upon  me.*'  In  the  solitude  of  a  far  off 
land,  in  the  deep  silence  of  a  husband's  death-chamber,  the  smitten  and  bereaved 
one  has  found  springs  of  joy  which  the  world  knows  not  of,  which  the  daughters 
of  fashion  and  worldly  folly  never  tasted  or  dreamed  of. 

Parents  often  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  tender  and  beloved  daughter  becoming 
a  missionary,  and  enduring  its  many  hardships,  privations,  and  sorrows,  but  if 
they  reasoned  rightly,  they  would  much  more  dread  their  entrance  upon  a  life 
of  gaiety  and  pleasure. 
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COMPOSED     FOR    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 

By  Mr.  H.  Dbnnis. 
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In  days  of  old  on  Jadah*8  plains, 
Children  in  simple  artless  strains 

The  Saviour's  praises  sang: 
The  lofty  hill,  the  sylvan  dale, 
The  mountain  top  the  lowly  vale, 

With  loud  Uosannahs  rang. 

Won  by  the  mild  Redeemer's  charms, 
Who  kindly  took  them  in  his  arms. 

And  blest  the  infant  band. 
With  one  accord,  each  youthful  tongue 
Hail'd  his  appearance  with  a  song. 

Which  echoed  through  the  land. 

And  shall  not  Britain's  favour'd  Youth, 
Bless'd  with  the  sound  of  Gospel  Truth, 
And  Jesus'  precious  name; 


O!  shall  not  we  some  tribute  bring. 

Some  humble  grateful  anthem  sing. 

His  goodness  to  proclaim? 

He  left  the  realms  of  pearless  light. 
And  sojourned  in  this  world  of  night, 

And  died  that  we  might  live; 
He  sympathized  while  here  below. 
With  eveiy  form  of  human  woe. 

And  instant  succour  gave. 

His  boundless  love,  his  sovereign  g^race 
Extend  to  all  the  human  race. 

Who  at  his  feet  may  fall; 
Then,  O  may  we  that  g^race  partake! 
His  life  our  bright  example  make. 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all. 
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HUGH   LATIMEB 

^NB  of  the  primitive  reformers,  was  raised 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  VIH.  It  was  the  custom  of 
those  times,  for  each  of  the  Bishops  to  make 
presents  to  the  King  on  new  year's  day. 
Bishop  Latimer  went  with  the  rest  of  ms 
brethren  to  make  their  usual  offering;  but 
instead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  he  presented  the 
King  with  a  New  Testament,  in  which  was 
a  1^  doubled  down  to  the  passage-- 
**  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge.'» 

Bishop  Bdbnbt  is  said  to  have  remon- 
strated with  King  Charles  IL  in  the  follow- 


ing manner: — "The  only  means  of  extri- 
cating yourself  firom  the  troubles  which  sur- 
rouna  you,  is  to  remove  the  crowd  of  giddy 
and  guilty  creatures  that  flutter  about  your 
court,  for  nothing  so  much  tended  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  your  subjects,  after  the 
gpreat  loyalty  and  deliverances  you  experi- 
enced, as  the  scandalous  reports  of  your 
life  and  conversation,  which,  if  you  persist 
in,  divine  vengance  will  pursue  you  in  this 
life,  and  render  you  for  ever  miserable  in 
that  which  is  to  come." 

Thb  Hey,  Mb.  Mostoh  in  his  younger 
years,  when  he  was  assistant  to  another 
minister;  some  good  people,  in  his  hearing 
speaking  of  their  conversion,  and  ascribing 
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St  under  God  to  that  minister's  preaching, 
he  seemed  cast  down,  as  if  he  were  of  no 
use.  A  sensible  countryman  who  was  by, 
who  had  a  particular  yalue  for  his  ministiy 
made  this  obserration  fbr  his  encourage- 
ment ''An  ordinary  workman  may  hew 
down  timber,  but  it  must  be  an  accomplished 
artist  that  shall  frame  it  for  the  builder.'* 
Mr.  Moston  thereupon  rose  up  and  cheer- 
fully replied:  ''If  I  am  of  any  use  I  am 
satisfied." 

Thb  Rby.  Mb.  Bbbbidoe,  is  said  in  one 
year,  to  have  been  yisited  by  a  thousand 
different  persons  under  serious  impressions : 
and  it  has  been  computed,  that  under  his 


own  and  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
about  four  thousand  were  awakened  to  a 
concern  for  their  souls  in  the  space  of  twelve 
months.  Incredible  as  this  may  appear,  it 
comes  authentkated  throufi^h  a  channel  so 
respectable,  that  it  would  be  illiberal  to 
disbeliere  it. 

Thb  Bet.  Mb.  Shbpbbbd  said-— ^I  nerer 
preached  a  sermon  which  did  not  cost  me 
prayers  and  strong  cries  with  tears  in  the 
composing  of  it  I  never  preached  the 
sermon  of  which  I  had  not  first  got  eood  to 
my  own  souL  I  nerer  went  up  to  we  pul- 
pit, but  as  if  going  up  to  give  account  to 
'od  of  my  ccmduct 


s: 


ETERNAL  LIGHT, 

Etbbnal  Light !  Eternal  light! 

How  pure  the  soul  must  be, 
When,  placed  within  thy  scorching  sight, 
It  shrinks  not — ^but  with  calm  delight. 

Can  live  and  look  on  thee  I 

The  spirits  that  surround  thy  Ihrone 

May  bear  the  burning  bliss; 
But  this  is  surely  theirs  alone. 
For  they  have  neyer,  never  known 
A  fiUlen  world  like  this. 

But  how  shall  I,  whose  native  sphere 
Is  dark,  whose  mind  is  dim, 

Before  th'  Ineffable  appear. 

And  on  my  naked  spirit  bear 
The  uncreated  beam  ? 

There  is  a  way  for  man  to  rise 

To  that  sublime  abode, 
An  offering  and  a  sacrifice, 
A  Holy  Spirit's  energies, 

An  advocate  with  €k)d. 

These,  these  prepare  us  for  lihe  ^ght 

Of  Majesty  above ; 
The  sons  of  ignorance  and  night 
May  stand  in  the  eternal,  light. 

Though  the  etemal  love.. 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 

There 's  a  magic  in  kindness 
That  springs  firom  above — 
'Tis  the  type  of  forgiveness. 
And  herald  of  love. 
If  a  neighbour  offends  thee. 
Revenge  not — ^but  yet 
Remember  the  motto— 
"  Forgave  and  Forget" 

There 's  a  magic  in  kindness 
Its  home  is  the  heart, 
And  existence  must  cease 
Ere  its  power  depart 
It  calmeth  our  passions 
And  sorrows — ^then  let 
Us  remember  the  motto — 
"  Forgive  and  Forget" 

Thus  friendship  will  flourish, 
And  fellowship  spread ; 
And  for  strife  and  contention 
Peace,  prosper  instead : 
And  the  wide  world  will  find 
That  it  owes  a  deep  debt, 
To  that  sweet  little  motto— 
"Forgive  and  Forget" 
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A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

<*WiBHiNO  and  Bigliing,  imagining  and 
dreaming  of  greatness,"  said  mlliam  Wirt 
wOl  not  mi^e  you  great."  But  cannot  a 
oung  man  command  his  energies  ?  Read 
'oster  on  *  Decision  of  Character.'  That 
book  will  tell  you  what  is  in  your  power  to 
accomplish,  i  ou  must  gird  up  your  loins 
and  go  to  work  with  all  the  mdomitafole 
energy  of  Napolecm  scaling  the  Alps.  It 
is  your  duty  to  make  the  most  of  time, 
talents,  and  opportunities. 

Alfred,  king  of  England,  though  he  per- 
formed more  business  than  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, sdways  found  time  for  study.  Franklin 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  had  time  to  dive 
into  Ihe  depths  of  philosophy,  and  explore 
an  untrodden  path  of  science.  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  an  empire  at  his  direction, 
in  the  midst  of  war,  and  on  the  eve  of 
battle— found  time  to  revel  in  the  charms 
of  phUosophYf  and  feast  on  the  luxuries  of 
science.  Napoleon,  with  Europe  at  his 
disposal,  with  kings  at  his  antichamber, 
and  at  tide  head  of  thousands  of  men,  whose 
destinies  were  suspended  on  his  arbitrary 
pleasure — ^foimd  time  to  converse  with 
Dooks.  And  young  men  who  are  co^ifined 
to  labour  in  buaness  even  twelve  hours  a 
dav,  may  take  an  hour  and-a-half  of  what 
is  left  for  study,  and  which  will  amount  to 
two  months  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move  and 
live — pass  oS  the  stage  of  life,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  Why?  They  did  not  a 
particle  of  good  in  this  world;  and  none 
were  blessed  by  them ;  none  could  point  to 
them  as  the  instruments  of  their  redemp- 
tion,— ^not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word 
thev  spoke,  could  be  recalled ;  and  so  they 
perished,  their  light  went  out  in  darkness, 
and  they  were  not  remembered  more  than 
the  insects  of  yesterday.  Will  you  thus 
live  and  die,  0,  man  immortal  ?  Live  for 
something  I  Do  good,  and  leave  behind 
you  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the  storms 
of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your 
name  by  kindness,  love  and  mercy,  on  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never 
be  forgotten.  No  I  your  name,  your  deeds, 
will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave 


behind,  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  even' 
ing.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  brightly  on 
the  earth,  as  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

tbSnk. 

Thought  engenders  thought.  Place  one 
idea  upon  paper,  another  wm  follow  it,  and 
still  another,  until  you  have  written  a 
page.  You  cannot  fathom  your  mind. 
There  is  a  well  <^  thought  there,  which  has 
no  bottom.  The  more  you  drain  from  it, 
the  more  dear  and  fruitful  it  will  be.  If 
you  neglect  to  think  yourself^  and  use 
other  people's  thoughts — giving  them  ut- 
terance only— you  will  never  know  what 
you  are  capable  of.  At  first,  your  ideas 
may  come  out  in  lumps — ^homely  and 
shapeless — but  no  matter,  time  and  perse- 
verance will  arrange  and  polish  them. 
Learn  to  think,  and  you  wUl  learn  to  write. 
The  more  you  think,  the  better  you  will 
express  your  ideas. 

VULGARITY. 

We  would  guard  the  young  against  the 
use  of  every  word  that  is  not  perfectly 
proper.  Use  no  profane  expiessions—al- 
lude  to  no  sentence  that  will  put  to  blush 
the  most  sensitive.  You  know  not  the 
tendency  of  habitually  using  indecent  and 
profane  language,—it  may  never  be  obli- 
terated from  your  hearts.  When  you  grow 
up,  you  will  find  at  your  tongue's  end 
some  expression  which  you  wouH  not  use 
for  any  money.  It  was  one  you  learned 
when  you  were  youne.  By  being  careful, 
you  will  save  yourseJOf  a  deal  of  mortifica- 
tion and  sorrow.  Good  men  have  been 
taken  sick  and  became  delirious.  In  these 
moments  they  have  used  the  most  vile  and 
indecent  language  imaginable.  When  in- 
formed of  it  after  a  restoration  to  health, 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  pain  they  had 
given  their  friends,  and  stated  that  they 
had  learned  and  repeated  the  expressions 
in  childhood ;  and  though  years  had  passed 
since  they  had  spoken  a  bad  word,  the 
early  impressions  had  been  indelibly  stam- 
ped upon  the  heart.  Think  of  this  ye  wha 
are  tempted  to  use  improper  language,  and 
never  disgrace  yoursJves. 

DiscoNTEKT  is  a  sin  of  its  own  punish- 
ment, and  makes  men  torment  theinselTeB> 
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it  makes  the  spirit  sad— the  body^  sick — 
and  all  the  enjoyments  sour;  it  arises  not 
from  the  condition,  bat  the  mind.  Paul 
was  contented  in  a  prison.  Ahab  was  dis- 
contented in  a  palace;  he  had  all  the 
delights  of  Canaan,  that  pleasant  land — 
the  wealth  of  a  kingdom— the  pleasures  of 


a  court — ^the  honours  and  powers  of  a 
throne;  yet  all  this  ayiuls  him  nothing, 
without  Naboth's  vineyard.  Inordinate 
desire  exposes  men  to  continued  vexations ; 
and  being  disposed  to  fret,  they  will  always 
find  something  to  fret  about. 


(Butm^  Calk. 


KEFLECTIONa 

December  29th  was  a  dark  and  gloomy 
day,  it  was  the  Sabbath.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  I  entered  my  accustomed  place 
of  worship;  it  was  unusually  full,  even  the 
aisles  were  occupied.  The  habiliments  of 
many  in  the  congregation  showed  that 
they  had  suffered  loss.  There  weeping 
widows,  and  parents  bereft  of  their  chil- 
dren. Every  countenance  was  grave. 
Upon  the  minister  there  appeared  a  sombre 
suoduedness  of  thought  and  feeling.  In 
the  morning  he  had  preached  a  foneral 
sermon,  for  a  venerable  "mother in  Israel'' 
a  steady  friend  of  the  church.  It  was  now 
his  lot — ^having  just  returned  from  the 
burial  of  an  eminently  pious  deacon — to 
improve  that  event,  fioth  worshipped 
with  us  but  a  fortnight  previous.  The 
subject  that  morning  was  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  seemed  to  embody  all  the  conflicts 
of  the  Christianas  life ;  whilst  it  pointed  in 
glowing  colours  to  the  future  inheritance, 
so  soon  to  be  possessed  by  some  who 
heard  it.  What  says  this  transportation  of 
our  friends  ? 

It  bids  us  love  the  place  where  now  they 

dwell, 
And  scorn  the  wretched  spot  they  leave  so 

soon. 
Berkhampstead, 


CHBISTIANS  EESEMBLANCE  OF  , 
CHRIST. 

If  I  could  obtain  a  true  likeness  of  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  man,  I  should  preserve 
it  as  a  very  precious  treasure,  not  prefering 
it  to  every  other  picture  only,  but  as  an  ob- 
ject far  exceeding  all  others.  Nevertheless, 
I  should  always  esteem  the  meanest  Chris- 
tian far  beyond  such  a  portrait  For  a  real 
Christian  is  a  better  representation  of  Jesus 
Christ  than  any  picture. 


PIETY  IN  WOMEN. 

Piety  is  lovely  wherever  found,  in  youth  or 
age,  in  man  or  woman.  But  in  toe  latter 
it  hath  two-fold  power.  Naturally  amiable, 
she  becomes  doubly  so  under  the  hallowed 
influence  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  lends  a 
charm — strong,  winning,  irresistible.  Yes, 
blend  the  two,  each  lovely  in  itself— piety 
and  female  excellence — ^and  you  have  the 
loveliest  object  on  earth. 

See  her  in  her  family,  with  her  partner 
and  little  ones,  teaching  the  latter  to  lisp 
the  Saviour's  name.  Tnen  follow  her  as 
she  retires  vrith  them,  hand  in  hand,  to  the 
still  closet,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  soul 
breathes  the  prayer  which  none  but  a  mo- 
ther's heart  can  feel  and  form.  See  her  in 
the  Sabbath-school — see  her  visiting  the 
poor  on  errands  of  mercy — at  the  sicK  bed 
softening  the  sick  pillow,  and  soothing  the 
fevered  brow.  Then  turn  ye  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  fragile  form,  moving  vrith  a 
confiding  trust  in  ner  earthly,  but  most  of 
all  in  her  heavenly  love,  across  the  dark 
billows,  with  her  calm  eye  turned  toward 
the  land  of  darkness,  her  heart  panting  to 
fill  the  ear  of  the  untaught  pagan  with  the 
accents  of  Jesus,  and  teU  us  if  religion 
ever  appears  so  attractive  as  in  woman. 

THE  TEAR  OF  SYMPATHY. 

How  lovely  shines  the  liquid  pearl,  - 
Which,  trickling  from  the  eye. 

Pours  in  a  suffering  brother's  wound 
The  tear  of  sympathy  I 

Then  give  me,  Heaven,  the  soul  to  feel. 

The  hand  to  mercy  prone ; 
The  eye  with  kindly  mops  that  flows 

Fcr  sorrows  not  my  own. 


FrlHteA  by  Jonv  Kbnnedt,  at  his  Printing  Office,  U, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  Hill,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
London.— AprU,  1S51. 
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THE    SOUL'S   WELFABE. 

GOD  AS  VIEWED  D/  NATUEE  AND  EEVELATION. 

BY  MB.   T.   G06DLIFFE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  cheering  signs  of  these  times  of  ours,  that  reason  and  revelation 
have  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  opposing  things.  The  old  dogma  that  the  exercise 
of  a  true  faith  demands  the  surrender  of  our  reason  is  now  exploded,  and  with  a  clearer 
and  less  short-sighted  view,  do  men  now  endeavour  to  discern  the  agreement  with  their 
own  reasoning  faculties  of  that  which  is  put  before  them  as  matter  of  belief.  Much  do 
we  rejoice  in  this  advance,  for  we  rest  assured  that  not  one  tittle  of  Divine  truth  shall  fall 
before  the  minutest  search  or  the  keenest  scrutiny,  while  the  false  glosses  and  the  per- 
verted interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  the  pure  word,  and  which  have  done 
discredit  to  that  which  they  have  misrepresented  shall  be  exposed,  and  for  ever  put  to 
flight.  As  illustrating  one  point  of  the  agreement  between  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
and  that  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  derived  from  the  observation  of  nature  around  us,  we 
would  proceed  to  inquire,  what  is  taught  us  in  the  book  of  nature  with  reference  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  whether  man  can  discover  Grod  unaided  by  revelation.  In  approaching 
this  question  we  must  acknowledge  its  difficulty,  because  we  have  not  in  the  least  mea- 
sure the  positive  guidance  of  experience  to  direct  us;  we  know  of  no  time,  we  can  hear  of 
no  age  in  which  mankind  has  not  been  blessed  with  some  revelation  of  himself  by  the 
BtemaL  From  the  first  dawn  of  history,  he  has  spoken  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners.  Therefore,  we  have  no  record  of  any  people,  or  any  race,  who  have  for  them- 
selves, unaided  by  this  direct  revelation,  or  by  tradition  of  it,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  and  must  be  a  presiding  Deity.  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to 
put  together  a  few  reasons  from  which  we  may  conclude  whether  or  no,  man  can  arrive 
at  this  conviction  unassisted  by  the  revealed  word  of  God.  And  so  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  judging,  it  seems  evident  we  might  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  man  cannot  deceive  himself  into  the  vain  and  foolish  notion,  that 
the  glorious  system  of  which  our  world  forms  but  a  small  portion,  that  the  innumerable 
stars,  and  planets,  and  systems  revolving  through  the  boundless  fields  of  space  in  myriads 
too  vast  for  man  to  number;  that  the  minute  beauties  which  are  every  where  discernible 
in  our  planet;  that  the  glorious  diversity  and  yet  harmony  of  "  hill  and  dale,  and  flowing 
stream,**  that  the  lofty  mountain  and  the  lonely  glen,  the  wide  prairie  and  the  boundless 
ocean,  all  covered  and  teeming  with  their  own  forms  and  exhibitions  of  material  beauty, 
into  which  the  more  minutely  we  search,  the  more  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement 
—are  the  productions  of  a  blind  chance,  or  of  a  stem  necessity.  They  all  bespeak  a 
glorious,  an  all-powerful,  an  all-wise  contriver. 

But  not  chiefly  do  we  ground  this  belief  on  the  outward  circumstances  which  bespeak 

Qod — as  the  great  Creator,  the  great  contriver;  for  man  has  within  himself  a  still  small 

voice,  whose  silent  whispers  though  oft  drowned  by  the  swell  of  passion,  or  the  hum  of 

busy  care,  will  yet  sometimes  rise  within  him,  and  speak  of  himself,  of  the  long  dark 

VOL.  II.  F. 
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abode  whither  he  is  tending,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  a  coming  judgment;  and  aboye  all 
rises  the  idea,  that  if  he  is  thus  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  his  life,  there  must  be  a 
Great  First  Cause,  before  whom  the  burden  of  that  responsibility  shall  be  judged. 

Go  down  to  the  rudest,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  races  of  men,  and  amongst  them  yon 
shall  find  reyerenice  paid  to  some  Supreme  Being,  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
If  there  were  not  this  intuitiye  yoice  in  the  human  heart,  proclaiming  the  existence  of 
God,  what  heed  would  the  tribes  of  earth,  pay  to  the  announcement  of  tidings  concerning 
that  Being,  of  his  loye,  his  pity  towards  our  fallen  race.  The  glad  message  would  meet 
no  responsiye  echo  from  the  stirred  spirit  of  the  listener,  and  would  fall  unheeded  and 
uncared  for,  like  the  good  seed  upon  the  trodden  pavement,  or  the  refreshing  drops  of 
heaven's  dew  upon  the  flinty  rock.  Moreover,  the  Bible  itself  never  stays  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  God.  At  once  it  announces,  **  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth," — telling  us  what  God  has  done,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  needs 
no  authoritative  announcement  to  declare  that  He  is.  This  thought  alone  is,  we  think| 
sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  the  conviction  that  our  opinion  has  for  itself  the  stamp  of  truth, 
the  Divine  sanction. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  must  we  acknowledge  such  light  to  be, 
unaided  by  the  gloricms  rays  which  the  lamp  of  divine  truth  sheds  forth.  It  is  like  grop- 
ing in  the  dim  twilight,  through  the  walls  of  a  lofty  and  magnificent  temple.  Dim  and 
misty  forms  of  sublime  beauty  attract  our  attention,  but  in  vain  the  eye  strives  to  discern 
thegprand  proportions,  or  the  elaborate  adornments  of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  full  light  of  the  noonday  sun,  that  in  all  its  completeness,  in  all  its  glory,  the 
grandeur  bursts  upon  the  bewildered,  the  enraptured  gaze.  But  a  faint  comparison  is 
this,  of  the  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  kn(»wledge  we  can  have  of  the  Divine 
Being — ^merely  from  our  own  conception,  or  imagination  i  and  the  full  display  of  His 
perfections  we  have  in  His  written  word.  Strange,  black,  and  fearful,  are  the  pictures 
which  some  have  drawn  of  their  imaginary  deities.  Monsters^  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  fiendish,  instead  of  God-like,  whose  delight  is  in  blood,  and  torture,  and  in  cruelty* 
They  who  have  worshipped  them  have  become  like  unto  them,  until  the  assertion  has 
been  most  fully  verified,  **  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  fiill  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty.*'  Tax  the  loftiest  intellect,  the  deepest  spiritual  research  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  you  can  find  nothing  equal  or  approaching  to  the  lofty 
strains  in  which  inspired  penmen  tell  forth  Jehovah's  attributes  and  fame.  Do  you  ask 
of  His  power?  They  tell  you  that,  **  before  Him  the  earth  shook  and  trembled (  the 
foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth.  Tea,  that 
but  at  his  word,  the  heavens  and  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  sprang  into  being, 
and  teemed  with  joyous  life."  But  what  to  us  is  all  his  power  and  might,  if  he  is  only  a 
God  stem  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  his  rule,  and  rigorous  to  exact  the  full  payment 
of  the  dread  debt  we  all  have  incurred  by  our  transgressions.  That  very  might  only 
serves  to  render  him  more  terrible  to  our  awakened  conscience.  Where  in  nature  can 
we  turn  to  discover  any  way,  whereby  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  man's  transgression  be 
forgiven?  Alas!  the  silence  of  the  grave  pervades  all  space  as  we  put  the  solenm  enquiry. 
No  response  is  heard;  but  all  around  seems  to  tell  by  its  mournful  silence,  that  there  is 
no  hope,  no  escape.  The  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  the  first  transgressor  is 
universally  carried  out  All  things  are  hastening  to  decay,  the  giant  oak  bows  beneath 
the  weight  of  years,  the  stately  forms  of  the  animal  creation  fall  before  the  universal 
destroyer,  and  man  departs  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets. 
Only  in  the  sacred  volume  may  you  learn  the  marvellous  compassion,  the  wondrous  pity 
with  which  God  regards  the  disobedient  creatures  whom  His  hands  had  formed,  and 
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who  had  receive  from  him  the  breath  of  life.  There  ODly  can  you  hear  the  message 
with  joy,  that  '*  Ue  so  lored  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'*  Thus  while  on  this 
side  we  rejoice  in  the  dignity  which  God  has  stamped  upon  man's  nature,  by  the  gift  of 
his  lofty  reasoning  fSstculties,  making  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels;  we  are 
equally  called  to  mourn  over  the  ruin  of  that  once  noble  fabric:  that  ruin  we  perceive 
not  least  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  we  have  been  considering.  Remnants  of  our 
nature's  former  gpreatness  we  have  amidst  its  utmost  decay,  but  how  much  more  excelling 
should  be  our  soug  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  we  have  not  been  left  to  the  dim,  the 
flickering,  the  uncertain  guide  of  th^  torch  of  reason;  but  that  in  the  full,  the  glorious 
revelation,  which  it  is  our  inestimable  privilege  to  possess,  we  have  the  Deity  revealed  to 
us  by  Himself  in  his  most  gracious,  most  endearing  attributes. — God,  as  our  father,  our 
friend,  and  an  everlasting  habitation. 


JACOB'S  VOICE  AND  ESAU'S  HANDS. 

BT  BBY.  J.  JBMKINSON,  OAKHAM. 

**  The  Soul's  Welfare"  is  inseparably  connected  with  sincerity  and  uprightness.  Others 
may  be  improved  upon,  but  God  is  not  mocked;  for  *^  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap.**  Jacob,  as  well  as  thousands  besides,  found  it  so  to  his  cost  He  defrauded 
his  brother  and  deceived  his  father  in  the  attainment  of  the  blessing,  and  was  in  after 
years,  himself  imposed  upon  and  wronged  by  Laban  in  the  matter  of  Leah,  and  by  his 
sons  when  they  brought  him  Joseph's  blood-stained  coat. 

But  though  deception  is  hateful  to  God,  it  is  natural  to  man.  Hence,  although  the 
deceiver  is  generally  his  own  dupe; — although  he  sullies  his  character — ^mars  his  peace, 
and  endangers  his  safety,-^the  practice  is  extensively  pursued.  Children,  unless  wisely 
taught  and  vig^antly  guided,  speedily  acquire  it;  tradesmen  in  countless  myriads  with 
greater  or  less  cleverness  and  success  avail  themselves  of  it;  politicians  and  statesmen 
daily  act  upon  it,  and  warriors  applaud  it.  It  exists  in  all  lands — ^is  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  alas!  is  too  frequently  detected  in  families  and  individuals  whose  religious  prin- 
ciple might  have  been  supposed  sufficient  entirely  to  exclude  it.  The  household  of  Isaac 
was  governed  in  the  fear  of  God ;  his  children  were  doubtless  taught  to  abhor  every 
folse  and  evil  way ;  and  although  the  elder  indulged  in  profanity  and  vice,  the  younger 
appears,  even  in  early  life,  to  have  sought  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 
Tet  the  inspired  historian  informs  us  that  this  hopeful  youth,  acting  under  the  influence 
and  instigation  of  his  partial  and  mistaken  mother,  perpetrated  an  act  of  base  deception 
on  his  righteous  father.  True,  the  hand  of  God  was  in  this,  but  the  fact  that  Jacob  thus 
obtained  the  blessing  presents  no  excuse  for  his  falsehood  and  duplicity. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  deception  involved  incongruity.  Rebekah  found  it 
easy  to  clothe  her  fovourite  son  in  Esau's  raiment,  and  conceal  the  smoothness  of  his 
hands  beneath  the  skins  of  the  goats,  but  she  forgot  that  the  voice  would  still  be  that  of 
Jacob.  Integrity  is  always  consistent, — imposture  frequently  incongruous.  Tet  in  our  own 
day  there  are  not  wanting  characters  who  remind  us  of  the  appearance  of  Jacob  as  he 
stood  before  his  venerable  father. 

1. — The  intelligent  but  immoral  parent.  His  conversation  is  perhaps  interesting — his  in- 
formation, extensive — his  instructions,  judicious — his  manners,  pleasing;  but  alas  I — ^his 
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condtict  is  vicioas — h\s  reputation  lost—his  ruin  imminent,  and  only  deferred  until  now 
by  the  dishonest  gain  he  has  acquired.  His  Toice  is  that  of  Jacob,  but  his  hands  are 
those  of  Esau. 

2. — The  self-seeking  politician.  His  pretensions  on  the  hustings  may  be  popular — ^his 
promises,  hir — ^his  manner,  courteous — his  talents,  splendid — his  eloquence,  imposing — 
his  address  insinuating;  but  no  sooner  has  he  secured  the  object  of  his  ambition  than  he 
begins  to  render  his  position  and  his  power  subservient,  not  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity but  to  his  own.    His  voice  is  Jacob's,  but  his  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 

3. — The  unsanctified  religious  professor.  His  views  may  be  clear — ^his  creed,  scriptural 
— ^his  attendance  on  the  service  of  the  Sunday,  regular— his  disposition,  afiable — his  dis- 
course, religious;  but  sin  not  only  dwells  in  his  heart  but  reigns  there,  and  often  breaks 
forth  flagrantly  in  his  life.  His  language  is  that  of  the  eminent  sunt,  his  character  that 
of  the  unconverted  sinner. 

4. — The  ungodly  preacher.  His  sermons  may  be  scriptural — ^his  thoughts,  profound — 
his  language,  eloquent  and  beautiful — his  utterance,  fervid  and  flowing — his  deportment, 
engaging  and  prepossessing;  insomuch,  that  crowds  may  hear  him  with  admiration  and 
delight,  and  many  amongst  them  regard  him  with  christian  gratitude  and  love.  Bat  fa- 
thom him  in  his  retirement  from  the  house  of  God,  and  you  will  behold  him  plunging 
into  vice,  revelling  in  forbidden  pleasures,  indulging  unhallowed  tempers  and  passions, 
and,  in  short,  acting  so  as  to  compel  the  conclusion,  that  wickedness  is  his  delight,  his  re- 
ligion merely  professionaL  His  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jaceb,  but  his  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau. 

Thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  ever  has  been.  Thousands  of  these  characters  are  found  in  the 
apostate  church  of  Rome  ;  and  alas  I  in  all  Protestant  denominations  too!  Paul's  tra- 
dncers  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  were  of  this  stamp.  So  also  were  the  Pharisees.  But 
the  most  flagrant  instance  on  record  is,  that  of  the  base  traitor  who  drew  near  to  his  be- 
nevolent Lord  and  said — ^*'Hail  Master  I''  and  kissed  him,  for  the  very  purpose  of  thereby 
marking  him  out  to  the  band  of  ruffians  who  were  about  to  consign  him  to  an  ignomini- 
ous death.  Verily  in  this  case,  although  the  voice  was  that  of  Jacob,  the  hands  were  pre- 
eminently the  hands  of  Esau. 


THE  mSSIONAEY. 

The  summer  of  the  year  1804  was  nearly  ended,  when  a  young  man  was  often 
seen  walking  alone  in  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  the  mountains  of  Corn- 
wall. There  was  one  quiet  retired  spot,  to  which  he  often  chose,  in  the  evening, 
to  direct  his  steps.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates  this  part  of  the  coast 
from  Wales,  extened  itself  peacefully  between  the  green  hills,  and  the  silence 
was  disturbed  only  by  the  gentle  splashing  of  the  waves,  or  the  sweet  notes  of 
a  lonely  singing  bird.  The  wanderer  seemed  lost  in  deep  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful thoughts,  aud  when  he  silently  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  lifted  his  heart 
in  prayer  to  him  to  whom  we  have  access  through  Christ.  The  expression  of 
holy  peace,  which  in  these  moments  overspread  his  countenance,  showed  clearly 
that  his  silent  prayers  were  not  in  vain,  and  had  ^tered  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  He  often  waited  till  the  shades  of  evening  came  on,  and  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  leave  his  favourite  spot.  He  sought  it  as  a  place  for  private 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  he  loved  to  be  alone  with  God. 
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The  poor  people  in  the  neigbonrhood  knew  and  loved  him  well.  Often  had 
they  heard  his  voice  in  their  lowly  cottages,  reading  aloud  to  them  the  words  of 
life  or  fervently  seeking  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  had  sometimes  also  the  pleasure  of  heating,  in  their  village  church, 
his  solemn  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  They  had  known  him  from 
his  childhood.  His  father  had  once  been  a  labourer  in  their  mines,  but  by  his 
own  diligence,  he  had  raised  himself  to  a  higher  station,  and  he  spent  and  ended 
his  life  among  them.  The  son  left  home  when  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  entered  he 
university  of  Cambridge;  but  every  year  he  visited  his  birthplace,  and  he  did 
not  forget  his  old  friends.  They  knew  that  he  was  superior  to  them,  and  they 
honoured  and  respected  him  on  account  of  his  talents  and  abilities,  though  he 
made  no  assumption  of  knowing  more  than  others.  They  had  heard,  what  was 
a  fact,  that  he  had  reached  the  first  place  among  many  highly-gifted  companions, 
and  had  gained  the  greatest  honours  the  university  could  offer.  They  knew,  too, 
that  he  had  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  as  a  preacher,  and  they 
had  earnestly  longed  for  his  first  visit  to  them  after  his  ordination.  They  would 
willingly  have  kept  him  among  themselves,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave  his  home,  his  friends,  and  his  native  land, 
for  ever,  and  never  to  return  among  them.  He  was  now  looking  round  upon 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  endeared  to  him  by  a  thousand  tender  recollections, 
and  about  to  turn  his  back  upon  them,  and  upon  all  his  beloved  friends.  Was 
it  strange  that  he  should  feel  sad  ? 

But  why  had  this  young  servant  of  God  exposed  himself  to  this  severe  trial  ? 
Why  could  he  not  remain  in  his  own  land  ?  Had  he  not  feelings  like  other 
men?  Was  not  a  fair,  an  honourable  course  open  before  him?  Honour  had 
been  the  subject  of  many  of  his  youthful  dreams.  Naturally  he  was  inclined 
to  spend  his  whole  time  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  the  enjoyments  of  lite- 
rature, and  in  converse  with  the  minds  of  the  departed.  His  genuine  piety,  as 
well  as  his  talents,  had  gained  him  many  friends  in  England,  and  no  doubt  he 
might  have  occupied  a  high  station  in  the  church.  His  feelings  were  extremely 
affectionate,  especially  to  one  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  his  heart  was  bleeding  at 
the  thought  of  separation,  and  yet  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  all  worldly  honours 
and  refinements,  all  earthly  enjoyments.  The  love  of  Christ  constrained  him. 
The  needy  condition  of  the  ignorant  heathen  world  had  fixed  his  determination 
to  leave  all,  that  he  might  follow  his  crucified  Lord  and  Saviour  ;  and  in 
obedience  to  his  parting  conmand,  go  forth,  to  preach,  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ  to  those  lying  in  the  shadow  of  death  ;  to  tell  to  those  who  are  lost, 
of  the  love  of  him  who  came  to  seek  and  save  their  souls. 

Strong  in  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  he  was  resolute  in  his  decision  to  be 
unmoved  by  the  scorn  of  a  thoughtless  world,  or  the  persuasions  and  represen- 
tations of  his  friends.  He  counted  all  things  but  loss,  that  he  might  win  Christ 
and  be  found  in  him.  No  eye  but  that  which  saw  his  heart,  knew  of  the  con- 
flict which  filled  him  with  the  bitterest  anguish,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  scenes 
of  his  early  youth.  But  he  raised  his  eyes  from  earth  to  that  world  of  light  and 
glory  in  which  the  servants  of  the  Lord  dwell,  and  together  see  his  face  for 
evermore ;  and  this  was  his  comfort. 

The  first  dawn  of  day  had  been  seen  from  the  mountain  summits  in  the  sultry 
land  of  India.     It  was  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  of  rest;    but  very  few  of  the 
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natives  of  tbe  east  knew  how  to  hail  this  blessed  day,  and  very  many  have 
never  heard  why  it  is  hallowed,  or  of  that  glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
of  which  this  day  is  a  type.  In  the  populous  cities,  here  and  there  crowds  of 
poor  natives  are  seen  bringing  their  olferngs  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  temples 
of  their  gods,  while  others  are  gazing  with  wonder  on  the  tortures  which  the 
fakeers  inflict  on  themselves,  or  bending  with  reverence  before  the  haughty 
brahmins.  The  Europeans  pass  on  their  way  without  regarding  the  mistaken 
multitudes,  or  smiling  in  contempt  at  their  foolish  idolatries,  while  their  own 
hearts  are  engrossed  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  of  covetousness.  Most  have 
left  their  native  land  to  seek  for  riches  in  this  distant  region,  and  are  living 
without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  on  the  soldier's  barracks  of  Cawnpore,  and  the  clay 
or  bamboo  huts  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  a  crowd  of  more  than  a  thousand 
soldiers  were  assembled  together  to  worship  God,  and  to  listen  to  his  word. 
Their  looks  showed  that  they  had  suffered  many  hardships  and  fatigues  under 
this  burning  sky,  and  some  of  them  had  already  been  enfeebled  by  the  diseases 
of  the  country,  and  seemed  advancing  to  the  borders  of  the  grave ;  but  none 
of  them  looked  so  weak  as  the  young  stranger  who  stood  in  the  midst  and 
preached  to  them  Jesus.  Labour  and  suffering,  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master,  and  toilsome  exertion  in  this  hot  climate,  had  made  his  whole 
appearance  painfully  different  from  what  it  was  when  he  left  his  native  hills. 
His  earnest  voice  was  become  hollow  ;  his  face  was  of  a  deathlike  paleness, 
proving  the  inroads  of  sickness,  though  it  glowed  with  holy  zeal  as  he  spoke  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  of  judgment  to  come,  and  besought  his  thought- 
less hearers  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Animated  by  this  noble  subject,  he  forgot 
his  own  weakness,  and  stood  as  the  messenger  of  Christ  to  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  till  the  increasing  heat  reminded  him  that  some  shelter  was  needed  by 
his  hearers. 

On  the  same  sabbath,  the  sun  had  reached  its  meridian  heat.  The  burning 
sandy  plains  reflected  its  rays,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  droop  under  their 
influence.  A  straw-roofed  house  in  Cawnpore,  of  which  the  entrance  was  shaded 
by  cocoa-nut  and  fig-trees,  was  thronged  by  two  hundred  Hindoo  beggars  of 
the  lowest  class,  the  victims  of  poverty  and  distress.  They  were  so  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  neglect,  that  they  seemed  but  little  above  the  brutes  that  perish, 
waiting  to  die  and  be  forgotten,  like  their  fellow-creatures  around  them.  They 
used  in  this  manner  to  flock  to  the  house  of  the  English  padre,  or  preacher,  to 
seek  for  bodily  relief;  but  he  knew  they  had  immortal  souls,  and  that  for  these 
the  Son  of  God  had  died,  and  while  feeding  their  perishing  bodies,  he  also  set 
before  them  that  living  bread  which  came  from  heaven,  that  a  man  might  eat 
thereof  and  not  die. 

On  this  day,  he  again  came  out  from  his  lonely  dwelling,  and  though  faint 
and  weary,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  to  see  these  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.  He  heeded  not  the  sultry  sun,  nor  the  fever  burning  in  his  veins, 
but  he  told  them  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  his  God,  their  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
Sometimes  his  feeble  voice  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  joy  from  his  hearers ; 
sometimes  he  paused  to  take  breath,  and  then  they  waited  in  sorrowful  silence. 
At  last  exhaustion  obliged  him  to  stop,  and  return  into  his  house. 

Once  more,  when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  seen  by  the  lengthened  trunks 
of  the  palm  trees,  this  devoted  preacher  of  the  cross  performed  his  laborious  but 
willing  service.     On  the  Sunday  evenings,  a  little  band  of  European  Christians 
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assembled  round  him  in  the  house  of  God  to  join  their  pastor  in  prayer  and 
praise  to  Gk>d,  and  to  hear  of  the  never  failing  mercies  of  Christ,  who  has  prom- 
ised to  be  with  his  people  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Sweet  was 
the  intercourse  of  these  kindred  minds  among  heathen  tribes,  and  sweet  were 
the  songs  of  Zion  which  they  sang  together,  though  their  voices  faltered  and 
trembled  when  they  thought  of  their  families  and  friends,  from  whom  they  were 
far  distant.  But  how  rich  were  the  words  of  comfort  which  the  preacher  spoke, 
when  he  told  them  of  the  promises  of  their  covenant  God.  Many  humble  hearts 
were  cheered,  and  many  feeble  pilgrims  were  encouraged  to  hold  on  their  way. 

In  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  valleys  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  grassy  hills,  the  towers  and  minarets  of  Tocat  appear  in  view.  The 
traveller  may  plainly  distinguish  the  flat-roofed  houses  and  blooming  gardens, 
or  the  more  striking  buidings  of  mosques  and  market-places,  the  broad  open 
streets,  and  clusters  of  rich  fruit  trees,  with  the  lofty  rocks  which  seem  to  rise 
from  the  midst  of  them,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  are 
seen,  the  sure  defence  of  the  town  below.  But  should  he  turn  from  the  gay  and 
busy  scene  on  this  side,  and  look  downwards  in  the  contrary  direction,  he  may 
fancy  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  solitude  of  a  desert.  No  sound  disturbs  the 
universal  silence  except  the  distant  murmur  of  the  Issus,  which  bends  its  course 
among  the  neighbouring  hills,  or  the  slight  rustling  of  the  leaves  beneath  the 
tread  of  the  stork  or  pelican,  or  the  flapping  of  their  wings  when  they  prepare  to 
rise  in  the  air. 

This  fair  and  lovely  scene,  where  there  is  so  much  to  interest  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  stranger,  was  visited  by  a  terrible  scourge  in  the  year  1812,  which 
sent  many  thousands  to  an  untimely  grave.  This  was  the  plague.  Hundreds 
daily  died^  Many  left  their  homes,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  but  vain  were  their  hopes  of  escaping  the  destroyer.  The  fragrant 
breeze,  perfumed  by  flowers,  brought  with  it  infection,  and  the  people  drooped 
and  died  in  the  solitary  spots  where  they  had  taken  shelter.  Mahommedans 
thronged  their  mosques,  Armenians  and  Greeks  crowded  their  places  of  worship, 
imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  yet  the  work  of  death  proceeded. 

In  a  small  room,  in  a  wretched  post-house,  or  inn  for  travellers,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  lay  a  foreigner  in  his  dying  moments.  His  countenance, 
his  dress,  and  the  gentle  accents  which  proceeded  from  his  lips,  announced  that 
he  was  an  Englishman.  None  knew  where  he  came  from,  or  what  was  the 
object  of  his  journey.  He  had  come  to  Tocat  in  sickness,  accompanied  by  a 
single  Tartar,  a  rough  unmerciful  man,  who  showed  no  concern  for  his  suffering 
companion,  but  had  without  him  pursued  his  journey  to  Constantinople.  Some 
friendly  Armenians,  who  pitied  the  young  stranger,  afforded  him  some  trifling 
assistance  as  they  passed,  but  their  relief  was  of  no  avail.  The  attack  of  the 
plague  was  too  much  for  his  already  exhausted  frame,  and  the  young  missionary 
of  Cawupore  feU  into  the  sleep  of  death  without  any  friendly  voice  to  comfort 
him  in  his  last  struggles,  or  any  faithful  hand  to  support  his  sinking  head.  The 
friends  of  his  childhood,  and  also  those  whom  God  had  raised  up  for  him  in  the 
land  where  he  laboured,  were  far  distant.  Many  were  anxiously  longing  for  his 
return  home,  as  he  had  set  out  on  his  journey  towards  England.  Constrained 
by  sickness,  he  had  long  relinquished  his  labours,  and  he  was  seeking  restora- 
tion for  his  health,  that  he  might  return  with  renewed  energy  and  power  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  among  the  nations  of  the  East ;  but  the  Lord  called  his 
spirit  to  "arise  and  depart,"  and,  released  from  its  earthly  prison,  he  joyfully 
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obeyed  the  call.  He  was  not  alone  in  his  last  hours ;  the  Angel  of  the  cove- 
nant .was  with  him ;  and  heavenly  guards  doubtless  watched  over  his  dying 
pillow,  and  waited  but  the  bidding  of  their  Lord,  to  convey  him  to  his  everlasting 
rest.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight,  he  had  kept  the  faith ;  his  labours  and 
sorrows  were  ended,  and  eternal  joys  were  opened  to  him.  He  sleeps  in  a 
foreign  land ;  an  insignificant  grave  in  the  Armenian  burying-ground  at  Tocat 
contains  the  simple  memorial  of  his  name ;  but  as  long  as  the  millions  of  be- 
nighted Hindoos  read  in  their  own  tongue  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  thousands  of  Mahommedan  Persians  receive  light  and  knowledge  from 
the  same  sacred  source ;  as  long  as  a  Christian  heart  desires  to  live  not  to  him- 
self but  to  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  so  long  will  the  recollections  of 
Henry  Martyn  be  dearly  prized. 

As  those  who  have  not  the  talents  of  worldly  heroes  may,  even  in  the  lowest 
circles,  evince  the  same  selfishness  and  disregard  for  the  interests  of  others,  the 
same  earthly-mindedness  and  neglect  of  eternity  ;  so  those  who  have  not  the 
same  gifts  as  the  noble  and  excellent  Martyn,  who  are  not  called  to  forsake  their 
homes  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  may  still,  in  their  own  station  in  which  God  has 
placed  them,  exercise  the  same  self-denial  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  Master. 
"  The  hour  is  coming  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice," 
"  then  shall  the  wise  shine  as  the  brghtness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 


FAITH  AND  DELUSION. 

We  cannot  believe  that  we  do  not  know  or  understand.  To  credit  such  a  mat- 
ter is  not  faith,  but  prejudice.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
are  all  blue-eyed  ;  for  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact.  I  cannot,  without  being  de- 
luded, think  myself  to  be  the  emperor  of  China,  or  believe  the  population  of  the 
planet  Saturn  to  have  each  ten  heads.  On  the  same  principle,  men  cannot  be- 
lieve the  Romish  host  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  a  me- 
diatrix, or  Joanna  Southcott  to  have  been  the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  dead 
to  have  already  risen  in  a  general  resurrection.  They  can  give  no  better  account 
of  such  belief  than  a  truism  :  they  can  merely  say,  "  We  believe  because  we 
believe."  Necessarily  in  profound  ignorance  as  to  the  supposed  facts,  or  the 
doctrinal  assumptions,  of  their  faith,  they  are  the  victims  of  delusion.  Eeligious 
faith  is  always  rational,  intelligent,  knowing. 

Faith  is  the  fruit  of  consideration.  We  believe  only  what  we  have  examined 
or  investigated.  You  do  not  believe  one  who  tells  you  that  the  moon  is  inhabited, 
or  your  child  has  committed  murder,  or  a  conspiracy  is  a-foot  to  put  you  to 
death,  till  you  have  considered  the  probabilities  of  the  statement.  Divine  truth, 
more  than  anything  else,  requires  investigation,  and  challenges  and  commands 
it.  *  Prove  all  things;'  *  try  the  spirits;*  *  judge  of  what  1  say;'  'believe  not 
every  prophet  ;*  *by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ;'  *  search  the  scriptures ;' 
'beware  of  men — of  false  prophets — of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
rases — of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive;'  *if  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye, 
return,  come.'  Christ  and  his  apostles  spent  days  and  weeks  and  years  in  an- 
swering questions,  and  in  disputations  and  reasonings  with  the  people.     All  the 
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earliest  class  of  Christians  believe  npon  enquiry  and  investigation.  Why  abounds 
the  Bible  in  reasoning  ?  Even  the  God  of  Truth's  revelation  of  mercy  and  legis- 
lation of  duty  to  his  creatures,  exhibits  no  dogmatism,  no  abstract  theorem,  no 
dry  or  bald  or  unargued  inculcation  of  principle,  but  gives  *line  upon  line,  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
« little,'  that  men  may  enquire,  understand,  believe  and  be  converted. 

We  can  tell  not  only  what  we  believe,  but  why  we  believe  it.  *  It  is  because 
it  is,'  or  *  What  I  believe  is  an  absolute  mystery,'  is  the  language  of  only  fana- 
ticism or  credulity.  Scripture  mysteries  are  hidden  truths  revealed^  and  taught 
on  evidence.  We  believe  them  neither  against  our  senses,  nor  in  opposition  to 
our  reason,  nor  in  the  absence  of  proof.  He  who  would  have  us  to  believe  the 
stars  created,  our  hearts  depraved,  or  our  souls  condemned,  must  give  us  his 
reasons  I  am  not  to  be  called  a  felon,  or  menaced  with  the  gallows,  or  humbled 
to  consult  an  advocate,  without  reasonable  probabilities  being  exhibited  of  my 
guilt.  Faith  in  the  gospel  is  conviction — satisfying  the  understanding — carry- 
ing demonstration  to  the  mind:  *We  are  judged  of  all,  and  convinced  of  all.' 
To  believe  against  the  senses,  or  without  perceiving  evidence,  is  blindness,  in- 
fatuation, or  moral  hypochondriasis ;  just  as  if  a  man  were  to  believe  himself 
twenty  feet  high,  or  made  of  glass,  or  double-headed,  or  combustible.  I  can 
rationally  believe  the  vastest  truth  of  revelation, — that  God  is  three  and  yet  one, 
or  that  he  fills  immensity,  or  that  he  assumed  humanity  in  the  person  of  the 
Son, — because  I  so  far  understand  the  truth  as  to  perceive  its  properties,  and  its 
freedom  from  self-contradiction  and  absurdity ;  and  I  see  surpassing  evidences 
of  holiness,  veracity,  and  divine  inspiration  in  the  document  which  records  it ; 
and  I  know  the  most  wonderful  miracles  to  have  been  worked  before  the  sen- 
ses of  thousands,  and  laid  open  to  the  investigation  of  the  world,  for  its  con- 
firmation. But  where  are  the  evidences  of  transubstantiation,  half-communion, 
Southcottianism,  or  any  other  delusions  which  were  unknown  till  long  after  the 
canon  of  scripture  was  completed  ? 

All  evidence  of  evangelical  truth  lies  in  the  Bible.  Christian  faith  is  founded 
on  divine  testimony,  repeated,  illustrated,  and  made  plain  to  the  mind  by  divine 
influence.  *  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  (or  understanding)  by  the 
word  of  God.'  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to  *know  the  scriptures,'  and  to  *  stand  in 
the  power  of  God.'  Nothing  is  received  on  men's  testimony,  or  on  the  authority 
of  great  names,  or  learned  divines,  or  ecclesiastical  councils.  Not  even  the  apos- 
tles had  *  dominion  over  the  faith'  of  Christians,  but  were  *  helpers  of  their  joy.' 
All  the  early  believers,  though  some  *more  noble,'  or  with  greater  frequency  or 
zeal  than  others,  appealed  from  the  very  preaching  of  Paul  and  Peter  and  other 
inspired  preachers,  to  the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  Such  heaters  as  believed 
the  men  were  mentally  deluded  with  the  mere  phantasmagoria  of  the  gospel : 
only  those  who  believed  God  were  believers  in  Christ,  or  the  subjects  of  religi- 
ous faith. 

Faith,  then,  is  distinguished  from  delusion  by  knowledge,  investigation,  per- 
ception of  evidence,  assent  to  divine  testimony,  emotion,  and  holy  obedience. 
These  characteristics  of  faith  are  so  many  proofs  that  it  springs  from  divine 
operation,  or  arises  from  the  illumination  of  the  dark  mind  of  man  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  possessed  by  such  only  as  are  saved  by  grace, 
justified  through  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  partakers  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
light,  and  holiness,  through  a  dispensation  of  sovereign  mercy. 
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THE  SAILOR  AND  THE  STUDENT. 

A  FEW  years  since  I  was  trayelling  in  the 
eastward,  with  a  daughter;  the  stage 
stopped,  when  an  additional  trayeller  took 
his  passage  with  us.  He  was  a  seafaring 
man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  neatly 
dressed  in  the  sailor's  habit.  In  a  short 
time  we  became  social,  and  engaged  in  con- 
yersation  with  each  other.  He  had  been 
on  board  the  admiral's  ship  in  the  last  great 
nayal  battle  with  the  French  fleet,  and  was 
near  Lord  Nelson  when  he  receiyed  his 
mortal  wound,  haying  beeen  pressed  into 
the  seryice.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
began  to  use  yery  profane  language;  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  show  him  the  wick- 
edness and  impropriety  of  such  language, 
and  resolyed  on  the  utterance  of  the  next 
oath  to  begin  with  him.  Accordingly,  as 
he  was  usine  an  improper  expression,  I 
looked  him  in  the  face,  and  kindly  chided 
him  for  his  languaee.  He  immediately  re- 
plied, **  Oh,  we  sailors  are  accustomed  to  it, 
and  don't  mind  swearing."  I  replied,  it 
increased  their  criminality,  by  proceeding 
in  that  course  until  it  became  a  nabit.  He 
then  appeared  yery  angry  at  the  reproof, 
which  was  as  tenderly  giyen  as  I  could 
possibly  make  it.  I  then  told  him  I  saw 
he  was  displeased,  and  he  and  I  would 
cease  conyersing  with  each  other,  unless  he 
promised  me  he  would  keep  his  temper,  and 
be  friendly.  He  immediately  consented, 
and  I  then  took  an  opportunity  of  introdu- 
cing the  subject  of  religion.  I  heard  not  a 
word  of  profane  language  from  him  after 
this;  he  was  yery  friendly,  and  I  took  the 


liberty  to  recommend  to  him  seyeral  relig- 
ious authors,  which  I  wished  him  to  read, 
and  as  one  of  the  best,  next  to  the  Bible, 
Doddridge's  Bise  and  Progress  of  Beligion 
in  the  Soul. 

We  reached  Boston,  (in  America),  where 
I  was  to  leaye  him,  to  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney to  his  father's  in  Maine,  and  as  we 
parted,  he  put  his  hand  on  my  knee,  and* 
with  tears,  said  he  was  sorry  I  was  not 
eoing  further  with  him.  He  had  fiye  hun- 
dred dollars  with  him,  which  he  receiyed  as 
prize  money,  and  said  he  should  be  able 
to  giye  some  assistance  to  his  father  and 
fiEunily,  and  get  into  some  business  that  he 
need  not  leaye  him  again,  by  going  to  sea. 
The  writer,  from  the  evident  gowi  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  sailor,  would 
say  to  his  Christian  brethren.  Be  kind,  and 
tender-hearted,  and  God  may  bless  your 
design  in  bringing  others  to  '*  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good." 

During  the  conyersation  with  the  sailor, 
a  young  gentleman,  a  student  at  one  of  tiie 
colleges,  on  a  yisit  to  Boston  to  his  father, 
sat  before  me  with  his  head  in  a  position 
that  I  did  not  see  his  face,  and  appeared 
totally  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  our  con  • 
yersation.  I  then  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea  that  we  should  eyer  meet  again,  but 
God  in  his  proyideuce  brought  him  once 
more  into  my  company,  ana  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  in  a  religious  intercourse 
with  him,  in  the  following  manner.  A  few 
years  after  our  journey  to  Boston,  a  gentle- 
man came  into  my  store,  and  introduced 
himself  to  me;  and  as  I  had  no  recollection 
of  him,  he  reminded  me  of  the  incident  of 
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the  sailor,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  young 
man  who  was  our  fellow  passsenger  at  the 
time,  and  that  he  had  now  come  to  Phila- 
delphia to  study  diyinity.  I  asked  him 
when  he  became  seriously  impressed  with 
the  subject  of  religion:  he  replied  that  it 
was  in  the  stage,  during  my  conyersation 
with  the  sailor.  He  had  reached  home  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  the  next  day  being 
sabbath,  he  thought  he  would  not  go  out  to 
church,  as  he  was  fatigued  or  ror  some 
other  excuse.  During  his  stay  at  home  he 
saw  on  the  shelf  a  bc^k,  which,  on  taking 
down  proved  to  be  Doddridge's  Bise  and 
Progress,  the  book  he  haa  heard  me 
recommend  to  the  sailor;  he  read  it,  and 
was  deeply  impressed  and  benefited  by  it 
Doubtless  God  made  this  work,  in  the  hand 
of  the  Spirit,  a  great  help  to  this  young 
gentleman  in  his  inquiry  after  divine  truth. 
When  I  last  heard  from  him  he  was  preach- 
ing the  gospel  somewhere  in  Massachusetts, 
and  I  trust  he  is  an  able  teacher  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ.  It  would  afford  the  writer 
great  pleasure  to  hear  from  him  or  his  other 
fellow  traveller. 

Thus  the  Lord  blessed  a  casual  observa- 
tion in  a  stage  to  an  individual  to  whom  it 
was  not  directed,  and  an  encouragement  is 
thus  held  out  to  Christians  to  l^  always 
ready  to  speak  a  word  for  God. — American 
PMication, 


RIGHT  AND  WBONG. 

It  is  common  for  people  to  say,  "I  know 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong."  It  is  to 
be  feared  many  a  one  is  mistaken  who 
makes  this  remark:  let  the  reader,  when 
he  has  finished  this  paper,  ask  **  Is  it  I?" 

It  is  right  to  know  that  our  hearts  are  by 
nature  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked,  that  they  need  to  be 
changed.  It  is  right  to  come  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  poor  sinners,  and  believe  in  him, 
and  be  saved.  Right  to  repent  of  our  sins, 
and  forsake  them.  Right  to  love  God  with 
all  our  heart  and  mind,  and  show  our  love 
by  walking  humbly  before  God  Right  to 
glorify  God  in  all  we  do;  to  walk  in  a  right 
way,  which  is  the  way  of  holiness;  to  do 
works  from  a  right  motive,  which  is  from 
love  to  Christ;  to  spend  the  sabbath  in  a 
right  manner,  by  rising  early,  employing 
the  day  in  reading,  praying,  meditating, 
and  hearing  the  word  of  God.  Right  to 
train  up  our  children  well,  by  giving  them 
education,  as  for  as  in  our  power,  pointing 
them  to  Jesus,  and  telling  them  of  man's 
ruin  by  sin,  man's  redempton  by  Christ, 
and  the  necessity  of  regeneration* 


But  let  me  tell  yon  what  is  wrong.  It  is 
wrong  to  put  off  religion  to  another  period, 
for  ye  know  not  vmat  a  day  may  bring 
forth;  wrtmg  to  neglect  salvation,  wrong  to 
trust  in  your  good  works  to  take  you  to 
heaven,  as  salvation  is  alone  through  Jesus 
Christ  and  all  of  free  grace;  wrong  to  speak 
vain  words,  lie,  swear,  break  the  sabbath, 
get  angry  and  sin,  speaking  ill  of  your 
neighbour  behind  his  back,  and  not  forgiv- 
ing him  when  he  has  offended  you.  Wrong 
to  spend  the  sabbath-day  in  carnal  pleasure, 
thinking  your  own  thoughts,  and  speakins 
your  own  words;  wrong  to  live  without  Gc3 
m  the  world.  **  That  servant,  which  knew 
his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself, 
neither  did  according  to  his  will  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.'* 

VEHEMENT  SOBBOW. 

Vehement  sorrow  is  like  raging  fire,  that 
turns  every  thing  into  its  own  nature.  It 
is  thy  work,  Christian,  therefore,  to  study 
consolation,  as  well  as  to  pore  upon  thy 
losses;  to  ballast  thy  soul  with  Divine  com- 
forts: Christ  says,  *'  K  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come/^  Many  times 
the  best  of  our  earthly  enjoyments  staod 
between  us  and  our  heavenly  consolations: 
"  But  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.** 
It  is  good  to  resolve  with  ourselves.  Be  my 
loss  in  this  world  ever  so  great,  it  is  capable 
of  a  reparation.  For  certainly,  if  the  loss 
of  Chnst  in  his  bodily  presence  were  to  be 
repaired,  there  is  nothing  under  the  whole 
heaven,  the  loss  whereof  we  can  sustain, 
but  may  much  more  easily  be  made  up  with 
advantage;  to  be  sure  the  presence  of  the 
Comforter  is  able  to  do  it  with  an  infinite 
overplus. 

It  is  th^  wisdom,  therefore,  thou  despon- 
ding Christian,  to  balance  thy  soul  with 
Divine  comforts;  even  as  afflictions  abound, 
run  to  thy  cordial,  these  words,  that  thy 
consolations  may  abound  also.  If  the 
affliction  scale  be  heavier  than  the  consola- 
tion scale,  thou  wilt  certainly  sink  in  thy 
spirit,  and  then  thy  burden  wilt  break  thy 
back.  The  spirit  of  a  man  is  able  to  sustain 
his  infirmity.  Thou  mayest  mourn,  but 
that  is  not  ail  thou  hast  to  do;  it  concerns 
thee  to  get  a  cordial  to  keep  thy  heart  from 
fainting:  "For  this  cause  we  fiiint  not.** 
Mark,  the  apostle  had  always  his  cordial 
about  him;  so  do  thou;  be  equally  just  to 
thyself,  as  to  thy  deceased  friends.  Thou 
owest  them  a  debt  of  tears;  hast  thou  paid 
it?  Now  be  just  to  thyself;  thou  owest  a 
care  to  th^  soul,  that  thou  sin  not;  to  thy 
spirit  that  it  sink  not:  must  thou  needs  die, 
because  thy  husband,  thy  cliild,  thy  friend, 
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is  dead?  Look  after  Dinne  consolation; 
let  it  not  be  a  small  thin^  to  thee,  neither 
say  thou,  bj  interpretation,  Nay,  if  God 
will  have  this  coinfort  from  me,  let  him 
take  all. 

Take  heed,  O  thou  fearful,  desponding 
believer,  of  weeping  thyself  blind,  as  to  the 
consolations  of  G(^,  as  Hagar  did:  there 
was  a  well-spring  of  water  close  by  her, 
but  she  had  cried  her  eyes  dim,  and  could 


not  see  it,  Gen.  xxl  16,  until  God  opened 
her  eyes,  verse  19.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  pride  and  sullenness  of  the  Babylonish 
favourite  in  us,  who,  when  he  had  made  a 
large  uid  boastftd  recital  of  his  court  fa- 
vours, could  throw  away  all  in  a  pet,  for 
want  of  a  compliment;  **Yet  all  this 
availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see 
Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's 
gate."  Esther  y.  18. 
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BIBLE  TKAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Is  not  the  whole  subject  of  training  our 
children  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  divine  government,  far  less 
difficult  and  mysterious  than  is  often  sup- 
posed? Our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  per- 
fect plan,  adopts  two  very  simple  princi- 
ples, viz. :  Unbending  firmness  and  uniform 
love.  From  these  he  never  turns  aside. 
His  laws  are  immutably  fixed,  but  his  love 
is  equally  strong  and  unchanging.  Of  this, 
no  one  who  studies  the  revelation  of  his 
laws  and  his  love,  or  who  notices  his  firm, 
yet  affectionate  discipline,  will  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  Now,  why  not  imitate  this 
perfect  plan,  and  adopt  these  two  princi- 
ples? That  many  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  in  our  land  are  thus  imitating  the 
wise  government  of  their  Father  in  heaven, 
we  do  not  doubt,  and  they  are  reaping  a 
golden  harvest  of  the  rich  fruits  of  obedi- 
ence and  filial  love  in  return.  But  let  us 
wiUk  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
happy  country,  and  enter  the  houses  of  such 
only  as  profess  to  imitate  their  father  in  hea- 
Ten,  and  have  promised  to  comply  with  the 
rules  he  has  given  in  the  Bible,  and  how 
often  do  we  see  the  fatal  mistake  of  indul- 
gence substituted  for  love,  and  passion,  ca- 
price, or  peevishness,  for  a  wise,  energetic, 
and  inflexible  government?  Why  should 
it  be  thus?  Have  we  any  right  to  depart 
from  the  example  he  has  ^ven  in  every 
developement  ot  his  administration?  Or 
have  we,  his  children,  a  right  to  disobey 
his  express  commands  on  this  point?  Do 
Christian  parents  reflect  that  every  act  of 
disobedience  in  a  child  is  virtually  tramp- 
ling on  the  laws  and  authority  of  God,  and 
treating  with  contempt  his  own  example? 
Is  it  left  optional  with  us  to  see  that  they 
obey  or  disobev  at  convenience?  Let  us 
examine  our  Bibles  and  see. 


I  once  passed  some  months. in  a  Chris* 
tian  family,  in  which  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  were  duly  o^red  on  the 
domestic  altar — the  Bible  daily  read,  and 
the  house  of  God  visited  "in  season  and  out 
of  season.*'  Nor  was  this  all.  The  closet, 
too,  bore  witness  to  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  these  parents  in  behalf  of  two  lovely 
children,  who  were  the  only  "olive  plants" 
around  their  table.  They  had  leisure  and 
intelligence  sufficient  to  learn  their  duty, 
and  they  probably  thought  they  performed 
it  to  a  very  good  degree;  and  was  there 
wanting  in  that  Christian  family,  affection 
and  kindness?  On  the  contrary,  you  might 
discover  the  most  doating  fondness  and 
excessive  indulgence  Every  desired  amuse- 
ment, or  toy,  or  article  of  dress,  or  book, 
was  freely  given  nor  were  frequent  caresses 
and  flattering  expressions  of  delight  spared. 
And  what  was  the  government?  Occasion- 
ally calm  and  dispassionate,  but  too  often 
angry  words  and  nasty  blows  decided  the 
contest  between  parent  and  child.  And 
what  the  example?  Discontent  and  ill 
humour  often  sat  on  the  mother's  face; 
silence  and  reserve  not  unfrequently  found 
a  place  at  the  cheerless  meat,  and  fretful 
words  and  mutual  recriminations  were 
sometimes  exchanged  between  those  pa- 
rents on  whose  faces  should  have  been 
engraven  "the  laws  of  kindness  and  love ." 
As  the  tender  saplings  grew,  did  they  wind 
around  the  parent  stem?  No;  coldness 
and  reserve  increased  also,  and  between 
parents  and  children  was  thrust  a  barrier 
which  sealed  up  every  avenue  6i  the  heart's 
best  affections  towards  each  other,  but  not 
so  for  others. 

Children  must  have  friends  in  whose  bo- 
soms they  can  repose  their  young  sorrows 
and  Joys;  and  the  love  of  their  Creator  has 
provided  for  this  necessity,  and  given  to 
them  a  home  for  their  warm  affections  in  a 
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mother's  bosom,  and  a  father*s  heart. 
Thanks  for  the  precious  gift  I  Bat  should 
these  be  locked  against  them,  who  will 
wonder  that  they  go  abroad  to  find  a  Mend 
who  will  listen  and  love  ?  So  it  was  with 
these  children,  who  were  consecrated  to 
their  God  and  Saviour,  wept  over  and 

S rayed  for  by  their  distressed  and  misgui- 
ed  parents.  They  found  companions  who 
could  listen  to  their  grievances,  and  they 
learned  to  minele  with  the  profane,  and 
the  liar,  and  tne  thief,  and  share  their 
guilty  pleasures,  and  become  as  wicked 
and  nardened  as  they  I 

Turn  not  away  from  this  picture,  be- 
cause it  is  painml,  or  trite,  or  common 
place.  It  IS  a  true  one,  and  would  to 
God  that  it  were  not,  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures so  often  seen.  Permit  me  to  ask 
you  to  look  into  your  own  dwelling,  and 
see  if  any  of  its  unsightly  lineaments  are 
sketched  there.  That  you  love  your  chil- 
dren, I  doubt  not,  but  are  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  love  the  same  as  exhibited  to- 
ward a  tenderly  loved  friend?  Is  their 
company  a^*eeable  to  you?  Are  you 
anxious  to  impart  to  them  eyery  subject 
of  interest  adapted  to  their  years?  As  you 
sit  around  your  fire^side  or  table,  are  the 
hours  enlivened  by  affectionate  useful  in- 
tercourse, or  do  they  pass  heavily  in  silence 
or  gloom,  or  are  they  rendered  tedious  with 
the  noise  and  distraction  of  undisciplined 
children  ?  Do  you  invite  them  to  your  bo- 
som of  tenderness,  with  all  their  young 
secrets  and  sorrows  ?  Do  you  encourage 
them  to  come  to  you  alone  with  their  cu- 
rious questions,  which  must  be  solved  by 
some  one?  X)r,  is  the  common  mistake 
yours,  on  turning  them  over  to  some  reck- 
less companion  for  explanation  of  subjects 
in  reference  to  which  the  mother  should  be 
the  only  organ  of  communication?  Are 
you  the  coimdant,  the  most  dearly  loved 
friend  of  your  children,  from  the  nursery  to 
the  drawmff-room  ? 

Deal  faitnfully,  and  if  you  have  fallen 
into  such  errors,  hasten  to  retrieve  them. 
As  a  mother,  your  children  have  a  right  to 
your  warmest  earthly  affections,  and  your 
best  intellectual  gifts  and  highest  social 
powers.  Your  heart  is  made  for  them. 
The  infinitely  wise  Creator  intended  it 
when  he  directed  jon  to  teach  them  his 
wiU  as  you  *'  sat  with  them,  walked  with 
them,  went  out  and  came  in  with  them,** 
implying  the  most  free,  constant,  and  i^- 
fectionate  intercourse.  There  should  be 
more  mingling  of  souls  between  parent 
and  child  J  the  best  powers  of  thought  and 
conversation  should  be  reserved  for  them. 


not  for  the  morning  visitor,  or  evenin 
circle  abroad.  Be  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  iie  happy  group  of  loviuff  faces  around 
your  fireside,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  of 
the  sweet  fruits  you  will  gather.  Their 
mother  will  be  to  them  a  guardian  angel 
while  she  lives,  and  her  memory  their  po- 
lar star  when  she  is  in  the  ^ve.  In  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  they  will  be  to  her  as 
ministering  spirits.  Their  amusement  and 
occupations  will  be  forgotten  in  their  ten- 
der assiduities  and  anxious  cares.  They 
will  smooth  her  passage  and  strew  flowers 
in  her  way,  as  she  decends  to  the  tomb, 
and  the  savour  of  her  blessed  memory  shall 
go  down  to  succeeding  ffenerations. 

And  in  reference  to  the  government  of 
our  children,  let  us  remember  that  God  has 
not  only  given  the  right  to  require  impliet 
obedience,  but  has  laid  on  us  the  command 
to  require  it,  and  that  we  have  promised 
"to  command  our  houses,  so  that  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, "  and  also 
that  in  vain  do  we  offer  fervent  supplica- 
tion for  them,  if  we  are  disobedient  to  our 
Father  in  heaven. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  PHILIP  HENRY. 

A  WOMAN  may  be  ereat  without  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  which  often  are  the  atten- 
dants of  honour.  Her  deeds  may  help  to 
purify  the  aee  in  which  she  lives,  and  may 
make  an  indelible  impress  upon  the  future 
without  being  heralded  by  the  commenda- 
tions of  the  great  or  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  In  some  lone  spot  of  the  earth, 
secluded  from  the  gaze  of  men,  she  may 
be,  and  often  has  b^n,  sowing  seeds  whose 
hiurvests  are  rich,  and  the  fruits  of  which 
are  stored  in  the  gamer-house  of  heaven; 
for  virtue  needs  not,  for  its  propagation, 
the  shallow  streams  of  popular  applause, 
when  it  is  nourished  in  its  in&ncy  and 
directed  in  its  maturity  by  the  care  and 
wisdom  of  him  who  is  its  Author. 

It  is  in  a  spot,  and  by  a  person,  retired 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  that  a  cha- 
racter was  moulded  and  matured  which, 
in  its  full  development,  was  one  of  the 
moral  lights  of  the  17th  century.  Magda- 
len Ro<mdale  was  the  one  to  whom  was 
assigned,  in  obscuri^  though  it  was,  the 
task  of  giving  the  nrst  impressions  to  a 
mind  whose  features,  in  after  years,  were 
those  which  are  alone  brought  out  by  the 
severe  schooling  of  the  moral  conflict—fea- 
tures which  distinguish,  among  the  dense 
crowd  of  men,  the  trdb  man,  the  moral 
hero.  It  was  to  this  obscure  individual 
that  God  gave  the  distinguished  honour  of 
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being  tlie  mother,  yes,  and  the  teacher  too^ 
of  one  who,  in  those  times  when  genuine 
heroes  were  needed,  combined  in  his  life  a 
dauntless  courage  with  a  consistent  pru- 
dence, while,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  Di- 
vine assistance,  he  faced  in  the  support  of 
truth,  the  frown  of  royal  displeasure  and 
the  hostile  forces  of  popular  bigotry.  Who 
fihall  say  that  the  mother  of  Philip  Henry 
did  not,  under  Gk)d,  have,  more  tnan  any 
other,  to  do  with  the  heroism,  the  zeal, 
and  the  constancy  which  characterized  his 
moral  warfare,  and  the  faithfulness,  the 
meekness,  and  the  self-sacrifice  which 
made  his  ministry  so  eminently  successful  ? 
She  was  a  heroine,  or  she  would  never 
have  borne  and  reared  a  hero.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  those  stem  features 
which  ma^ed  the  character  of  that  emi- 
nent man  could  have  received  their  first 
impress  from  a  woman's  culture  ?  And  yet 
had  it  not  been  for  the  early  lessons  of 
that  faithful  mother  he  whose  life  was 
that  of  a  devoted  Christian  might  have 
been  a  cunning  courtier,  meanly  serving 
the  caprice  of  a  dissolute  king  or  an  artfiu 
politician,  satiating  his  ambition  on  the 
relics  of  a  blasted  reputation  and  confisca- 
ted estates.  Would  any  human  mind  have 
thought  that  the  lad  who  was  reared  upon 
the  ^reshold  of  a  dissolute  court,  could  be 
shielded  from  its  captivating,  and  conse- 

auently,  doubly  pernicious  influence,  by 
lie  first  lessons  of  a  mother's  faithfulness? 
It  has  done  me  good  to  read  the  life  and 
character  of  that  moral  hero;  but  of  all 
the  passages  in  his  biography,  the  one 
which  charmed  me  most  was  that  simple 
sentence  which  recorded  the  name  of  his 
motiier.  I  have  read,  from  the  page  of 
history,  the  deeds  of  the  great  of  earth, 
which  are  the  theme  of  the  orator's  eulogy 
and  the  poet's  song ;  but  I  have  not  found 
among  tnem  all  a  character  which,  for  the 
dignity  of  its  nature  and  the  blessedness 
of  its  mfluence,  surpasses  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian mother  who,  m  the  first  lessons  she 
imparts  to  the  infimt  mind,  starts  a  stream 
whose  current  widens  and  deepens  in  its 
flow,  and  helps  to  make  glad  with  moral 


verdure  the  barren  waste  of  human  life.  I 
have  often  gazed  upon  the  granite  pile, 
upon  which  were  written  the  deeds  of  those 
whose  career  has  been  more  noisy,  but  less 
honourable  than  that  of  the  Christian  mo- 
ther; but  I  have  thought  that  her  silent 
deeds  of  love  and  tenderness  were  chroni- 
cled upon  a  tablet  more  durable  than  ada- 
mant, the  tablet  of  God's  memory. 

Oh  I  Mothers,  you  hold  in  your  hand 
minds  plastic  as  the  clay  of  the  potter ; 
and  the  shape  which  you  impress  upon 
them  may  be  unalterable.  Your  work, 
like  that  of  Magdalen  Rochdale,  may  be 
silent  and  unknown ;  but  it  will  be  felt  in 
time,  and  will  sensibly  affect  the  destinies 
of  eternity.  She  trained  her  boy  for  God, 
he  lived  for  the  world.  Will  you  follow 
her  example  ?  May  Gk)d  bless  you  in  your 
endeavours. 

TO  MY  SON  ONHIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

Three  years  have  passed  away  my  boy, 
Since  first  my  gladdened  eyes, 
O'erflowing  with  parental  joy. 
Welcomed  the  tender  prize : 
I  hailed  thee  as  a  charge  from  heaven — 
And  asked  with  suppliant  knee, 
That  ^race  Divine  might  me  be  given. 
To  guide  and  tutor  thee. 

I  asked  for  grace  to  train  thy  heart, 
In  ways  of  sinless  peace ; 
That  years  revolving  might  impart, 
Joys  that  shall  never  cease : 
Dear  nursling,  of  maternal  care. 
We  watched  thy  infant  hours. 
And  saw  thy  winsome  ways  appear, 
As  buds  expand  to  flowers. 

And  now  we  hear  thy  prattling  tongue. 

Sweet  music  in  our  ears; 

Our  hearts  to  highest  rapture  strung; 

We  pray  that  coming  years 

May  see  thee  blooming  in  every  grace — 

In  every  virtue  strong ; 

'Till  all  that  angels  love  to  trace. 

In  heaven  to  thee  belong. 


^nttq. 
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Amidst  the  trials  multiplied, 
That  wait  on  human  life, 

The  surges  of  this  sweeping  tide 
Of  vanity  and  strife. 


There  is  a  hope  can  calmness  give, 
And  the  famt  heart  upbear, — 

The  hope  that  we  shall  one  day  live 
Beyond  the  reach  of  care. 
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Yet  would  we  not  for  glory  yearn, 

Because  its  golden  &ams 
Are  never  yelled  in  darkness  stem, 

Nor  dimmed  by  sorrow's  streams: — 
But  we  for  Heaven's  bright  realms  would 
long, 

Because  our  Lord's  on  high. 
The  theme  of  every  bursting  song. 

And  joy  of  every  eye. 

"  To  see  him  as  he  is." — will  mould 

Our  fashion  to  his  own; 
His  glorious  image  to  behold, 

Will  earth's  last  thought  dethrone; 
His  smile  to  view  will  &y  the  tears, 

Which  ceased  not  here  to  flow; 
His  love  to  feel  will  hush  the  fears. 

That  wearied  us  below. 


His  deathless  majesty  to  trace, 

Our  endless  life  will  be. 
Cahn— sorrowless,  mutt  be  the  place, 

Where  thine  shall  live  with  tnee: 
But  oh,  thou  Lord  of  peace  and  love. 

In  ffloom  our  joy  is  this — 
The  thought  that  in  the  world  above. 

Thy  presence  is  their  bliss. 

Then,  favoured  spirit,  spread  thy  sails. 

And  hasten  on  thy  way: 
Propitious  are  the  daily  gales, 

Tnat  round  thee  constant  play: 
Seem  they  too  stormily  to  roar? 

Yet  heavenward  still  they  tend; 
And  waft  thee  to  the  tearless  shore, 

Where  smiles  thy  truest  Friend. 


f  tttnmg  Cdk. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  JEWISH 
NATION. 

The  statistics  of  the  Jewish  population  are 
among  the  most  singular  circumstances  of 
this  most  singular  of  all  people.  Under  all 
their  calamities  and  dispersions  they  seem 
to  have  remained  at  nearly  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, never  much  more  in  prosperity,  never 
much  less  after  ages  of  sunering.  Nothing 
like  this  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  any 
other  race;  Europe  in  general  having 
doubled  its  population  within  the  last 
hundred  years;  and  England  nearly  tri- 
pled hers  within  the  last  half  century; 
the  population  of  America' being  still  more 
rapid;  and  the  world  crowding  in  a  con- 
stantly increasing  ratio;  yet  the  Jews 
seem  to  stand  still  in  this  vast  and  general 
movement.  The  population  of  Judea  in 
its  most  palmy  days,  did  not  probably 
exceed,  if  it  reached  four  millions.  The 
numbers  who  entered  Palestine  from  the 
wilderness  were  evidently  not  much  more 
than  three;  and  their  census,  according  to 
the  German  statists,  who  are  generally 
considered  to  be  exact,  is  now  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  people  under  Moses — 
about  three  millions.  They  are  thus  dis- 
tributed:—In  Europe  1,916,000,  of  which 
about  658,000  are  m  Poland  and  Russia, 
and  453,000  are  in  Austria.  In  Asia  7  38,000, 
of  which  300,000  are  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  AMca  504,000,  of  which  300,000  are  m 
Morocco.     In  America,  North  and  South, 


6,700.  If  we  add  to  these,  about  15,000 
Samaritans,  the  calculation  in  round  num- 
bers will  be  about  3,180,000.  This  was  the 
report  in  1826;  the  numbers  probably 
remain  the  same. 


IS  GOD  IN  THIS  HOUSE? 

In  Greenland,  when  a  stranger  knocks  at 
the  door  he  asks,  *^Is  God  in  this  house? 
And  if  they  answer  "Yes,"  he  enters. 
Beader,  these  lines  knock  at  your  door 
with  the  Greenland  salutation.  Is  God  in 
this  house  I  Were  you,  like  Abraham, 
entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  what 
would  be  uiQ  report  he  would  take  back 
to  heaven?  Would  he  find  you  command- 
ing your  children  and  your  household, 
and  teaching  them  the  way  of  the  Lord  ? 
Would  he  find  an  altar  in  your  dwelling  ? 
Do  you  worship  God  with  your  children? 
Is  tnere  a  church  in  your  house  ? 

If  not,  then  God  is  not  in  your  house. 
A  prayerless  family  is  a  godless  family. 
It  IS  a  family  on  which  Jehovah  frowns. 
He  will  pour  out  his  fury  upon  it  some  day. 
*'  O  Lord,  pour  out  thy  fury  upon  the  hea- 
then that  know  thee  not,  and  upon  the 
families  that  call  not  on  thy  name.'*  A 
prayerless  family  and  a  heathen  family  are 
here  counted  the  same. 


Printed  hy  Johk  Kknnedt,  at  his  Printing  OfBce,  35, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  Uilli  in  th«  County  of  MiddleMX, 
London.— May,  185K 
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MUSIC. 

BY  KBV.   W.  BAKEB,   BUB8LEM. 

Tbe  connection  between  Mnsic  and  the  religious  emotions  of  mankind,  is  a  subject 
which,  to  the  thooghtfol  mind  possesses  considerable  interest ;  yet  it  is  not  without 
difficulty. 

Music  in  its  most  simple  character,  is  an  appropriate  expression  of  the  joyous  emo- 
tions of  the  human  spirit.  The  feeling  may  be  elicited  by  secular,  or  by  sacred  consi- 
derations ;  but  in  either  6ase  the  remark  is  equally  valid. 

Men  of  every  nation,  and  age,  from  the  most  educated  and  refined,  down  to  the  most 
barbarous;  have  furnished  in  their  Poets,  Musicians,  and  Musical  Instruments,  illustra- 
tions of  the  correctness  of  the  sentiment. 

It  is  a  truth  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  child  even ;  which  from  the  earliest  efforts 
of  its  reason  and  affections;  attempts  by  sounds  rude  as  the  Music  of  nature,  to  tune 
its  voice,  and  chant  its  sentiments  of  pleasure.  Yea,  Music  as  a  natural  expression  of 
joy,  (especially  vocal),  leads  us  back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  creation  of  man,  to  listen  to 
the  Angelic  sons  of  God;  who  denominated  "The  Morning  8tars,''  are  said  to  have 
*'sung  for  joy,'' — a  joy  occasioned  by  a  discovery  of  the  varied  manifestations  of  divine 
fskill,  and  beneficence,  exhibited  by  the  material  world,  and  its  numerous  adornments. 

Music  in  all  ages  of  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  has  been  employed  as  a  means 
of  giving  expression  to  religious  feelings  of  joy,  gratitude,  and  praise. 

But  in  connection  with  the  subject,  an  important  principle  has  been  recognised;  the 
truth  or  fiUlacy  of  which,  has  caused  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion,  not  only 
among  Divines,  but  among  Musical  Professors  also.  We  therefore  deem  it  worth  a 
moment's  attention. 

It  is  this.  That  Music  is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches, — ^That  there  is  a  secular 
Music,  distinct  altogether  ftom.  sacred  Music. 

Such  a  distinction  has  been  assumed  (we  know),  from  very  early  times.  It 
seems  however  questionable  whether  any  essential  difference  exists  between  the  two,  in 
the  abstract  Music  is  one  thing  in  itself,  and  no  particular  variation  of  sound,  or  move- 
ment of  time,  can  be  deemed  either  sacred,  or  profane. 

Neither  the  slowly  articulated  Breve,  nor  the  Demisemiquaver  whose  articulation  is 
almost  too  swift  to  be  followed  by  the  ear,  can  in  itself  be  secular  or  sacred. 

Music  is  a  thing  which  in  different  nations  and  times,  may  be  viewed  in  different 
aspects. 

Intonations,  and  movements  of  time,  deemed  by  one  people  as  sacred,  may  by  the 
same  people  at  another  time ;  or  by  another  people  at  the  same  time,  be  considered  as 
trivial  or  profane.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  the  productions  of  some  of  the  first  Musi- 
cal Composers — ^Handel — ^Haydn — ^Mozart,  and  others.  Some  of  the  best  compositions 
of  these  men,  have  been  used  as  secular  at  one  time,  and  sacred  at  another. 
VOL.   II.  G. 
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Masic  like  many  other  things,  cannot  be  correctly  estimated  in  the  abstract,  bat  as 
viewed  in  its  various  associations. 

Words  for  instance  give  to  Music  a  character  different  to  what  it  would  possess  with- 
out them ;  thus  the  same  Music  is  capable,  both  of  a  sacred,  and  a  secular  position. 

Music  seems  ever  to  have  been  used  to  convey  to  the  human  mind,  a  more  vivid  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Poetry  used ;  than  could  be  produced  by 
the  words  alone. 

Music  alone — or  the  mere  harmony  of  sound,  produced  by  a  number  of  voices,  or  in- 
struments, without  words  conveying  any  distinct  sentiment;  seems  always  to  be;  (in 
proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the  production  of  harmonic  perfection),  a  means  of  exhi- 
larating the  spirits  of  man,  and  of  refining  his  mental  tastes. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  soothe,  to  inspire,  and  to  produce  the  love  of  the  sublime. 

It  is  admitted  that  certain  pieces  of  Music  in  various  movements  of  time,  are  especi- 
ally adapted  to  awaken,  particular  religious  emotions,  if  connected  with  suitable  words. 

But  Music  without  words  cannot  awaken  any  distinct  thought  or  sentiment. 

If  this  position  be  admitted  it  will  fiimish  relief  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  touching 
the  questions. — ^What  Music  shall  I  consider  secular;  what  sacred?  Which  shall  I  ap- 
prove ;  which  condemn?  We  answer,  do  not  judge  of  its  ohatacter  by  the  piece  itself, 
but  by  its  associations ;  such  as  Company ^  Timej  and  the  tpirit  of  the  Poetry  to  which  it 
is  set.  These  things  according  as  they  tend  directly,  or  mediately,  to  secularize,  and 
pollute ;  or  to  elevate  and  render  devotional ;  give  to  the  Music  a  character  by  so  much 
good,  or  evil. 

We  would  not  destroy  the  proprieties  of  Musical  science,  nor  advocate  a  listless  and 
vulgar  confusion  of  Poetry  and  Music;  not  at  dU  similar  in  their  natural  language  to 
each  other. 

•  Such  is  the  perfection  of  Musical  science  now,  that  U  as  well  as  Poetry,  has  the  joy- 
ous— ^the  plaintive — ^the  extatic — ^the  placid,  &c. 

To  this  principle  we  would  caU  attention;  and  while  we  daim  Music  in  itself  is  one 
thing,  we  approve  of^  and  recommend  the  choice  of  such  tunes  and  pieces  for  divine 
praise,  as  shall  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  Poetry ;  and  give  to  the  songs  of  Zion 
a  power  to  move  the  sympathies  of  the  worshippers,  and  fix  them  upon  those  ideas  suita- 
ble to  the  exercise,  with  that  force  and  vivacity  for  which  Music  is  distinguished. 

Great  errors  have  been  committed  in  reference  to  sacred  singing;  in  attempting  to 
coiifine  the  worshipper  to  one  kind  of  harmony. — In  not  choosing  tunes  appropriate,  in 
their  key  and  time,  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Poetry. — In  attempting  to  display  superior 
musical  skill,  at  the  expense  of  the  united  singing  of  the  whole  congregation,  as  well 
as  the  choir. 

It  is  a  solemn  and  striking  &ct,  that  mere  sounds,  however  melodious  to  the  ear  (^ 
man,  unless  connected  with  harmony  of  soul; — ^unless  expressive  of  true  religious  feel- 
ing, cannot  be  pleasing  to  God. 

From  this  I  would  remark,  that  where  professional  nnging  is  not  connected  with  a 
true  feeling  of  praise  and  devotion,  the  sounds  are  most  discordant  to  the  divine  ear,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  is  a  solemn  mockery  of  the  Almighty. 

But  we  may  remark,  that  some  still  fondly  cling  to  the  idea,  that  between  the  Song 
and  the  Psalm  there  is  an  intrinsic  difference.  **  Let  him  that  is  merry  sing  psalms." 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this  passage  contrary  to  what  has  been  stated.  The 
reference  there  seems  to  be,  not  to  the  Music,  but  to  the  poetical  composition  used  to  t^. 
Let  him  not  spend  his  voice  upon  some  foolish  and  trivial  composition.  Let  his  divine 
ode  tell  of  the  joy  of  his  heart,  for  the  many  mercies  enjoyed  by  him  from  God  his  crea- 
tor, and  benefactor. 
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He  need  not  do  it,  by  some  stereotyped  tone, — some  consecrated  melody,  unless  he 
think  fit;  for  all  airs  may  be  consecrated  or  desecrated  according  as  they  are  nsed. 
Several  of  the  most  popular  sacred  songs  of  Handel,  were  originally  composed  for  his 
operas,  among  them  are,  "Holy,  Holy,  Lord" — "Lord  remember  David,"  and  others. 

We  must  then  think  as  much  about  the  association  of  Music  as  the  thing  itself  if  we 
would  form  a  correct  decision.  Secular  Music  may  be  consecrated  by  a  proper  use,  and 
sacred  Music  may  be  profaned.  It  is  a  delightful  thought  that  the  Music  of  heaven  is 
of  a  most  perfect  kind. 

There  will  be  no  jarring  notes  there,  no  want  of  consistency  between  the  Music  and 
the  sentiments  which  will  be  sung. 

We  would  aspire  to  sing  with  the  Redeemer  of  the  Lord. 

What  joy  of  soul  will  there  be.  The  ten  thousand  thousands  of  the  saints  will  vie  with 
each  other  to  sing  "  More  sweet  more  loud ;  and  Christ  shall  be  their  song." 


THE  SHUNAMITE'S  CHILD. 

The  glorious  sun  smiled  propitiously  upon  the  city  of  Shunam  as  he  ushered 
in  a  cloudless  day,  looking  in  through  the  windows  upon  many  happy  families, 
grouped  together,  offering  up  to  God  their  morning  sacrifices.  Among  the 
number  was  one  of  high  rank,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  little  son,  and  a 
number  of  servants.  Their  large  and  elegant  mansion  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  near  the  wall  of  the  city,  which  separated  it  from  the  road  leading  from 
Samaria  to  Carmel.  Their  devotions  being  ended,  the  servants  one  after  an- 
other as  they  left  the  apartment,  turned  around  to  smile  upon  the  laughing  boy, 
and  respond  to  the  merry  good-morning  which  he  was  bidding  them  while 
joyously  running  back  and  forth  across  the  room.  The  aged  father  catching 
him  up  playfully  in  his  arms  and  fondly  impressing  upon  his  blooming  cheek 
the  parting  kiss,  placed  him  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  then,  with  a  lingering 
step  at  the  door,  waved  his  hand  and  smilingly  answered  the  little  prattler's 
good-bye.  The  mother,  now  left  alone  with  her  darling  child,  reverts  to  the 
period  when  the  promise  of  this  treasure  was  first  made  her  by  the  venerable 
prophet  as  a  reward  for  her  kindness  to  him.  She  calls  to  mind  the  pious 
conversation  and  kind  instruction  of  that  man  of  God  which  first  gained  her 
esteem,  and  led  her  to  request  her  husband  to  build  for  him  upon  the  wall  a 
lodging-room,  where  he  might  turn  in  and  tarry  with  them,  feeling  himself  at 
home,  believing  that  they  would  be  blessed  for  his  sake.  She  also  recollected 
his  injunction  that  she  must  train  up  her  child  for  God,  to  be  his ;  and  feeling 
that  lier  affections  are  already  twining  too  closely  around  him,  she  clasps  him 
to  her  bosom,  and  consecrates  him  anew  to  her  heavenly  father,  praying  that 
he  may  not  become  her  idol, — and  then  meekly  submits  him  to  the  guardian 
care  and  sovereign  will  of  that  unseen  One  in  whom  she  trusted,  beseeching 
him  kindly  to  protect  him  from  every  danger  through  the  day,  if  it  .may  but  be 
his  pleasure.  Then  smiling  through  her  tears,  she  kissed  his  little  dimpled 
hand  which  she  had  long  held  clasped  in  hers,  and  calling  in  his  attendant,  bid 
him  take  out  the  child  to  play  in  the  open  air.  That  beautiful  boy,  with  his 
flaxen  curls  waving  gracefully  in  the  gentle  breeze — his  fair  and  lovely  face 
sparkling  with  animated  joy — his  speaking  eyes  turned  confidently  towards 
those  of  his  protector,  as  he  asked  the  name  of  this  or  that  object,  was  looked 
after  from  the  window  by  his  doting  mother,  till  quite  gone  out  of  sight.     They 
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directed  their  steps  toward  the  field  waving  with  golden  grain,  in  which  the  la- 
hourers  were  hnsily  engaged  reaping  down  the  harvest.  The  father  heard  the 
sweet  voice  of  his  child,  and  stood  listening  to  its  soft  and  melting  tones.  As 
he  drew  nearer  his  prattling  ceased,  and  ^e  affectionate  parent  noticed  with 
pain  his  pallid  cheek  and  languid  eye  as  he  took  him  in  his  arms  and  heard  him 
faintly  say,  '*  Oh !  father,  my  head  !  my  head  !*'  And  seeing  that  he  was  ill,  he 
straightway  told  the  lad  to  carry  him  back  to  his  mother.  -With  what  emotions 
does  that  fond  mother  now  receive  her  child  writhing  in  agony,  who  had  so 
lately  gone  out  from  her  the  emblem  of  health  and  joy !  She  lays  him  on  her 
knee,  and  gently  rubs  his  throbbing  brow  with  her  soft  hand,  and  laves  his 
burning  temples  with  water,  which  the  servants  had  hastened  to  bring  cold  from 
the  fountain.  Thus,  for  several  hours,  she  unceasingly  exerts  herself  to  relieve 
his  sufferings ;  still  he  is  fast  sinking  under  them,  and  continues  imploringly 
to  cry,  "  Oh!  my  mother,  cannot  you  help  me  ?"  The  startling  truth,  not  to 
be  mistaken,  now  forces  itself  upon  her  mind.  She  desires  her  servants  to 
leave  the  room,  for  she  feels  that  the  hour  for  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  submis- 
sion has  come  ;  but  she  has  resolved  what  to  do.  The  moaning  voice  of  her 
child  is  fast  dying  away,  and  the  last  tremulous  tones  refusing  to  pass  his 
quivering  lips,  his  dimpled  cheeks  turning  ghastly  pale,  and  his  glassy  eyes 
seeming  to  say,  ** Adieu,  my  sweet  mother!  I  go  to  Him  to  whose  care  so  often 
thou  hast  committed  me.*'  Can  she  submit?  Can  she,  without  a  murmur,  sur- 
render him  up  to  death,  the  grim  messenger  there  before  her  commissioned  to 
bear  him  away  in  his  icy  arms  ?  But  a  few  hours  before  she  had  given  him  up 
to  God  to  do  with  him  whatever  he  wiUed.  Had  she  given  him  without  reserve? 
Has  she  no  will  now  to  be  consulted  ?  She  lifts  her  eyes  to  Heaven  and  prays 
that  if  it  be  possible  the  bitter  cup  may  pass  from  her,  but  if  not,  that  she  may 
liave  true  submission  in  this  trying  hour.  She  looks  again  upon  her  child. 
His  little  breast  heaves  high,  his  cold  blue  hands  fall  flimsy  down — the  clammy 
sweat  is  on  his  brow — one  gasp  he  gives  and  all  is  over.  A  strong  faith  is  now 
wrought  in  her  heart,  upon  which  she  acts.  She  makes  no  preparation  for  his 
burial,  but  carries  him  up  to  the  consecrated  room  of  the  prophet,  and  lays  him 
upon  his  bed.  She  feels  assured  that  the  holy  man  can  raise  her  child  to  Ufe, 
and  she  resolves  to  go  direct  to  him.  Shall  she  make  known  her  purpose  ? — 
Would  not  the  idea  be  considered  visionary,  and  her  plans  thwarted,  or  at  least 
delayed,  should  she  divulge  them  ?  This  is  possible.  With  a  presence  of  mind, 
therefore,  seldom  evinced  by  the  most  distinguished  characters  the  world  has 
ever  known,  she  determines  to  go  without  telling  any  one  what  has  happened. 
And  summoning  to  her  aid  all  the  fortitude  which  her  noble  soul  possessed,  she 
commenced  making  the  necessary  preparations.  The  swelling  tide  of  grief  is 
all  suppressed ;  her  countenance  betraying  not  the  least  trace  of  sorrow.  With 
a  sweet  smile  upon  her  lip,  she  is  telling  the  servants  who  anxiously  inquire 
after  the  child,  that  all  is  well  with  him ;  that  he  is  quietly  sleeping  upon  the 
bed  of  the  prophet,  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Yes,  he  sleeps.  Oh!  how  does  this  thought,  like  an  arrow,  pierce  her 
troubled  soul !  He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death.  Yet  every  emotion  must  be 
stifled,  and  she  appear  calm  and  composed,  if  she  succeed  in  getting  away.  All 
the  directions  to  her  servants  having  been  given  ;  she  calls  to  her  husband, 
praying  him  to  send  her  one  of  the  young  men,  and  one  of  the  asses,  that  she 
may  run  to  the  man  of  God  and  come  again.  She  desires  not  to  be  questioned 
respecting  her  errand,  but  says  it  shall  be  well ;  and  he,  confiding  in  her  judg- 
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ment,  complies  with  her  request.  She  charges  the  servant  to  drive  on  with  all 
possihle  speed,  and  not  to  slacken  his  riding  on  her  account  ei^cept  she  hid  him. 
The  prophet  sees  her  coming  afar  off,  and  sends  his  servant  to  meet  her.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  which  his  master  commanded  him  to  ask,  "  Is  it  well  with 
thee  ?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  is  it  well  with  the  child  V*  She  says  it  is 
well,  but  stops  not,  for  her  business  is  not  with  him.  She  finds  the  man  of 
God  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  falling  down  at  his  feet  for  the  first  time  indulges 
her  grief  in  tears.  The  prophet  perceives  that  her  soul  is  vexed  within  her, 
but  knows  not  on  what  account  till  she  asks  the  simple  question,  '*Did  I  desire 
a  son  of  my  lord  V*  He  bids  his  servant  take  his  staff  and  go  and  lay  it  on  the 
face  of  the  child.  The  servant  goes  in  haste,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  mo- 
ther, and  she  says,  **  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave 
thee."  Her  importunities  prevail.  The  prophet  follows  her.  They  meet  the 
servant  presently,  who  tells  them  the  child  is  uot  awakened.  The  man  of  God 
now  reaching  the  house  finds  the  child  dead,  and  lying  upon  his  own  bed.  He 
prays,  therefore,  to  the  Lord,  and  placing  his  mouth  the  second  time  upon  his, 
the  child  sneezes  seven  times  and  opens  his  eyes.  He  sends  for  the  mother* 
She  comes  and  finds  that  her  faith  was  not  in  vain,  but  that  her  hopes  are  all 
realized ;  overcome  with  joy  and  gratitude,  she  falls  down  at  the  prophet's  feet, 
and  then  takes  up  her  child  and  goes  out. 

Before  acquainting  the  family  with  the  wonderful  story,  see  her  repair  to  her 
own  private  chamber  to  pour  out  her  soul  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God  for 
his  unbounded  goodness.  Are  there  any  mothers  at  this  age  of  the  world 
ready  to  follow  the  example  of  that  devoted  Shunamite  ?  Do  you  say  there  are 
no  prophets  now  who  can  raise  the  dead  ?  True ;  when  the  body  ceases  to 
breathe  it  can  no  more  be  revived.  But  is  there  not  another  death  to  which 
your  children  are  exposed  ?  And  is  there  not  a  prophet  near  who  can  restore  to 
ifle?  Look  at  that  child  by  your  side!  Is  it  not  gasping  its  last?  Ah !  is  it  not 
not  already  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ?  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?  Will  you 
prepare  to  bury  it  in  the  vanities  and  follies  of  this  world  ?  Oh,  no  !  Hasten  to 
carry  it  to  the  house  of  God,  which  you  have  helped  build  in  your  midst.  He 
is  the  true  prophet,  who  alone  can  restore  to  life  from  that  death  of  deaths 
which  your  precious  child  now  sleeps.  In  that  house  you  will  find  his  servant, 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  sent  to  comfort  you,  but  you  must  not  stop  there. 
No.  Go  to  the  prophet  himself,  Christ  Jesus,  and  tell  him  as  he  liveth  you 
will  not  leave  him.  Will  he  not  stoop  down  from  his  lofty  throne,  and  finding 
your  child  dead  in  his  house,  will  he  not  breathe  upon  it  the  reviving  infiuences 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  ?  Oh  !  will  he  not  present  it  to  you  in  newness  of  life,  even 
that  life  which  is  everlasting  ?  Try  it,  Christian  mother. 

DANIEL,  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  predicted  event  is  accomplished.  Jerusalem,  beautiful  for  situation  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  great  king,  is  besieged  and  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  monarch  of  Babylon.  Many  a  tearful  eye  is  turned 
towards  Mount  Zion,  now  in  the  distance.  The  Psalmist  has  described  the 
feelings  and  deportments  of  the  Jewish  captives  in  numbers  which  never  have 
been,  and  never  will  be  equalled.  *  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down ;  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon 
the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof.     For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive 
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required  of  us  a  song  ;  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying — 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.'  Do  you  not  admire  the  resolution  of  the 
captive,  the  patriotism  and  piety  which  breathe  in  his  inimitable  reply  ?  '  If  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not 
remember  .thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.'  But  amid  this  scene  of  distress,  another  opens 
to  our  view  of  quite  a  different  character.  The  tears,  at  least,  of  the  princely 
captive  shall  he  wiped  away.  The  royal  mandate  has  gone  forth,  and  it  will 
surely  infuse  joy  into  the  youthful  bosom.  Kindness  will  do  what  insult  could 
not  accomplish.  'And  the  king  spake  unto  Ashpenaz,  the  master  of  his  eunuchs, 
that  he  should  bring  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  king's  seed, 
and  of  the  princes ;  children  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  hut  well-favoured,  and 
skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  understanding  science, 
and  such  as  had  ability  in  them  to  stand  in  the  king's  palace,  and  whom  they 
might  teach  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans.'  Everything  condu- 
cive to  their  comfort  is  provided  ;  their  accommodation  is  alike  suited  to  their 
hirth  and  destiny,  '  For  the  king  appointed  them  a  daily  provision  of  the  king's 
meat,  and  of  the  wine  which  he  drank :  so  nourishing  them  three  years,  that  at 
the  end  thereof  they  might  stand  before  the  king.'  Now  the  selection  is  made, 
and  among  these  we  find  the  children  of  Judah,  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah.  And  shall  they,  at  this  ardent  period  of  life,  when  hope  heats  high, 
when  ambition  indulges  in  loftiest  aspirations,  forget  their  God,  their  country, 
their  kindred,  and  father,  or  mother,  or  hrother,  or  sister,  or  lover  ?  Let  one 
of  the  princes  answer  for  the  rest,  and  listen  and  wonder.  '  But  Daniel  purpo- 
sed in  his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's 
meat,  nor  with  the  wine  which  he  drank :  therefore  he  requested  of  the  prince 
of  the  eunuchs  that  he  might  not  defile  himself.'  He  carried  his  resolution  into 
effect.  God  g^ve  him  favour  with  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs.  'And  so  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Melzar  took  away  the  portion  of  their  meat,  and  the  wine  that  they 
should  drink,  and  gave  them  pulse  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  according  to  their 
request.'  God  gave  also  to  Daniel  and  his  fellows  the  blessing  with  simple  fare, 
and  communicated  to  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom: 
and  Daniel  had  understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams.  And  their  external 
appearance  and  mental  acquirements  approved  themselves  to  the  king.  '  In  all 
matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding  that  the  king  inquired  of  them,  he  found 
them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his 
realm.' 

There  are  two,  among  other  things,  in  the  history  of  these  princes  which  must 
excite  the  attention  of  the  young.  The  first  is,  their  healthful  and  fair  appear- 
ance. And  we  believe  that  the  most  of  young  people  have  some  desire,  and 
when  kept  within  due  bounds  a  lawful  one,  that  their  faces  should  not  he  worse 
looking  than  the  children  which  are  of  their  sort ;  and  it  may  he,  perhaps,  a 
smaller  number  who  are  as  anxious  as  Daniel  and  his  fellows  were  about  the 
second, — to  have  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom.  How,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  did  their  singular  resolution  bear  upon  these  two  things,  their 
physical  and  intellectual,  and  we  may  add,  moral  character  ?  In  other  words, 
how  did  their  resolution  to  eat  pulse  and  drink  water  further  the  welfare  of  their 
soul,  body,  and  spirit  ?  '  But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart,'  as  did  also  his 
three  associates,  '  that  he  would  not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's 
meat,  nor  with  the  wine  which  he  drank.'      Daniel  and  his  fellows  were  young 
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men,  and  destined  to  occupy  high  political  situations  in  the  court  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Think  of  them  even  in  this  light,  and  their  resolution  was  the  wisest. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  dissipated  young  man  making  much  improvement  ?  Those 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  any  profession  have,  at  least  in  their  younger 
years,  been  temperate  in  all  things.  And  even  an  apostle  who  had  finished  a 
literary  course,  requiring  many  a  day,  and  week,  and  year  of  devoted  attention, 
when  he  was  come  to  the  years  of  maturity,  and  was  engaged  in  planting 
churches,  carrying  on  also  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  them,  kept  under 
his  body  and  brought  it  into  subjection.  Human  nature  in  its  earliest  years,  and 
in  its  prime,  requires  not  the  kind  of  nourishment  which  supports  old  age.  Let 
the  history  and  experience  of  Daniel  and  his  three  abstemious  companions  de^* 
clare  it.  A  probation  of  ten  days,  though  in  their  favour,  will  not  suffice ;  a 
period  of  three  years  will  test  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  such  an  expedient, — 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  words  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  health, 
and  appearance,  and  honour,  which  they  record, — are  a  sufficient  counterbalance 
for  all  the  obloquy  and  persecution  which  these  four  youths  must  have  endured 
at  the  luxurious  idolatrous  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  '  Now,  at  the  end  of  the 
days,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  the  king  had  said  he  would  bring  them  in, 
then  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  brought  them  in  before  Nebuchadnezzar.  And 
the  king  communed  with  them;  and  among  them  all  none  was  found  like 
Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah :  therefore  stood  they  before  the  king. 
And  in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding  that  the  king  inquired  of  them, 
he  found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  that  were 
in  all  his  realm.'  Our  own  observation  proves  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
at  DanieVs  age  have  despised  the  pulse  and  water,  and  preferred  the  royal  pro- 
vision, and  have  listened  to  pleasure's  syren  voice,  have  ruined  not  only  their 
bodies,  but  their  minds, — ^at  to  them  business  soon  became  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  that  they  speedily  made  shipwreck  of  every  honourable  pursuit.  We 
have  often  observed, the  advantageous  circumstances  in  which 'multitudes  have 
commenced  the  business  of  life ;  and  in  innumerable  instances  it  has  been  found 
that  a  probation  of  three  years  has  almost  always  tested  principle  and  practice 
too, — that  pleasure,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  has  been  the  worm  at  the  root  of  the 
gourd, — that  by  forestalling  the  enjoyments,  and  aping  after  the  customs  of  those 
whose  age  and  capital  and  standing  in  society  entitled  them  to  relaxation  and 
innocent  indulgence,  the  prospects  of  such  young  men  have  been  completely,  and 
for  ever  blasted.  The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  come  alike  to  poverty :  'Drow- 
siness clothes  them  with  rags.'  In  a  very  short  time,  a  luxurious  appetite  car- 
ries business,  and  character,  and  wealth,  and  everything  that  is  excellent  before 
it;  brutalizes  the  man,  and  proves  alike  destructive  to  health  and  to  morals; 
renders  its  victim  a  burden  to  himself  and'  a  nuisance  to  society,  till  a  prema- 
ture death  carry  him  to  the  grave. 

Young  men,  if  you  are  to  do  much  for  God,  if  you  are  to  arrive  at  those  situa- 
tions where  you  shall  possess  wealth  and  influence,  which  with  his  blessings  are 
so  much  to  be  desired,  remember  that  all  your  energy  is  required,  that  all  the 
substance  you  can  now  accumulate  is  necessary  to  procure  the  means  of  becom- 
ing skilful  in  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  understanding  in  science, 
you  must  not  associate  with  the  idle  and  dissipated.  They  will  assist  and  re- 
joice in  your  destruction.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  abridge  your  lawful  comforts, 
to  cherish  in  you  a  morose  and  gloomy  disposition,  or  to  lay  an  embargo  on  any 
of  the  innocent  amusements  of  life ;  but  keep  in  mind,  that  if  you  pluck  the 
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fruit  ere  it  be  ripe,  your  harvest  will  be  a  heap  in  the  day  of  grief  and  deape^ 
rate  sorrow, — that  a  cheerless  and  dishonourable  old  age  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  indulgence  and  dissipation  in  youth.  Yes,  the  quivering  voice  of 
the  aged  debauchee,  could  speak  in  loud  and  striking  emphasis,  that  but  for 
unlawful  juvenile  excesses,  he  had  been  in  other  circumatances  to-day.  Bemem- 
ber,  0  remember,  that  if  Joseph  had  sinned  against  God,  he  had  never  obtained 
the  chariot;  that  if  Daniel  had  chosen  and  delighted  in  the  royal  provision, 
he  had  never  secured  the  favour  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  honours  of  Belshazzar, 
or  the  interference  of  Darius. 


THOUGHTS  ON  HEAVEN. 

"  If  in  this  life  only,"  says  the  apostle,  we  "  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.*'  This  is  true  of  the  experience  of  every  Christian.  Exposed 
to  peculiar  trials,  which  are  never  experienced  by  the  natural  man,  and  arising 
from  the  various  difficulties  which  beset  his  progress,  and,  above  all,  from  that 
body  of  sin  and  death  which  the  believer  constantly  feels  he  carries  about  with 
him,  he  would  be  the  the  most  unhappy  of  mortals  were  he  not  assured  that  he 
shall  one  day  be  delivered  from  all  his  troubles,  and  shall  lay  down  that  load  of 
corruption  which  now  presses  him  to  the  earth,  and  in  another  state  of  purity 
and  bliss,  shall  bid  a  long,  an  eternal  farewell  to  sin  and  suffering,  and  enter 
into  that  world  where  the  noise  and  din  of  conflict  are  heard  no  more,  but  are 
lost  in  the  loud  notes  of  exulting  triumph.  Yes ;  it  is  the  prospect  of  future-, 
blessedness  which  inspires  the  Christian  in  his  course.  It  is  the  glorious  prize 
that  awaits  him  at  the  end  of  bis  toils  and  woes,  that  animates  his  exertions, 
and  inspires  his  hope.  But  it  is  not  to  a  Mahommedan  paradise  that  he  looks 
forward.  It  is  not  the  Elysian  fields  of  sSisual  delight,  towards  which  he  casts 
a  longing  eye,  and  after  which  he  breathes  his  most  devout  aspirations.  Oh, 
no  !  That  heaven,  the  bliss  of  which  he  hopes  to  partake  of,  is  of  a  different 
nature  altogether.  It  is  the  heaven  of  the  Bible,  a  place  of  purity  and  affection, 
where  the  immediate  presence  of  God  is  enjoyed ;  where  the  Saviour  "  sheds  the 
brightest  beams  of  his  overflowing  grace ;"  and  where  every  thing  is  spiritual,  and 
holy,  and  divine. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  heaven ;  and,  however, 
much  the  Bible  reveals  on  this  point,  still  there  is  much  which  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  But  whether  it  be  a  material  heaven  ;  in  whatever  part  of  the  uni- 
verse it  may  be  placed  ;  whether  from  this  earth  is  to  arise  a  new  heaven,  and 
a  new  earth  to  be  the  future  habitation  of  the  blest ;  or  whether  their  residence 
shall  be  in  that  thrice  holy  and  sacred  place  where  the  presence  of  the  Deity 
more  peculiarly  resides  ;  is,  to  us,  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  at 
present.  There  is  enough  made  known  to  awaken  our  most  ardent  longings, 
and  to  excite  in  our  souls  the  most  intense  desires  after  the  attainment  of  it ; 
and  if  we  ever  do  arrive  there,  we  shall  find  that  our  loftiest  conceptions  have 
been  cold  and  tame,  that  the  most  high-wrought  descriptions  which  imagination 
may  have  conceived,  shall  no  more  have  brought  down  the  mighty  theme  to  our 
comprehension  on  earth,  than  the  representation  on  the  canvas  of  some  awful 
and  sublime  scene  of  nature  can  realize  the  roar  of  the  thundering  cataract,  or 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  tearing  up  the  trees  by  their  roots,  and  commingling 
the  elements  in  one  universal  mass  of  confusion :  we  shall  acknowledge  that 
*'  the  half  has  not  been  told  us." 
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In  this  world  we  are  the  subjects  of  ignorance.  We  see  through  a  glass 
darkly  ;  we  cannot  understand  the  proceedings  of  the  Almighty :  his  dispensa- 
tions often  appear  to  us  dark  and  gloomy  ;  they  fill  us  with  perplexity  ;  they 
"are  a  mighty  deep,"  and  we  cannot  fathom  them.  Here  al^o  our  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  is  bounded  and  limited  ;  we  cannot  see  it  in  all  its  native  majesty 
and  glory ;  the  mists  of  ignorance  obscure  our  mental  vision,  and  there  is  an 
iadistinctiveness  which  cannot  be  removed  ;  and  a  certain  boundary  which  we 
cannot  pass.  But  in  heaven  knowledge  will  be  perfect ;  "  we  shall  see  face  to 
face."  The  mysteries  of  Providence. shall  be  cleared :  the  clouds  of  darkness 
which  have  enveloped  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  shall  be  rolled  away,  and  the 
justice  and  equity  of  his  government  shall  be  fully  exhibited  to  our  admiring 
view.  Then,  too,  our  intellectual  faculties  shall  receive  a  mighty  addition  of 
power.  We  shall  understand  more  plainly  the  wonders  of  Divine  truth.  We 
shall  gaze  upon  it  in  all  the  brightness  of  its  full-orbed  splendour.  We  shall 
behold  with  clear  and  distinct  perception  that  which  before  was  half  concealed 
from  our  view  by  the  shades  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  thrown  around 
it.  The  sublime  doctrines  of  the  gospel  shall  be  more  fully  understood,  '*  and 
while  eternal  ages  roll  their  everlasting  round,"  they  shall  afford  fresh  matter 
for  €OBtemplation ;  we  shall  still  be  increasing  in  knowledge^  and  **  going  on 
unto  perfection."  We  shall  see  more  of  their  glory  and  their  value  the  longer 
we  meditate  upon  them  ;  and  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  perfection  of  every 
part  of  the  Divine  plans,  and  the  harmony  of  every  part  of  the  Divine  conduct. 
.Who  can  tell,  likewise,  over  what  boundless  fields  the  intellect  may  be  permitted 
to  expatiate ;  what  regions  of  the  works  of  God  it  may  traverse  ;  how  high  it 
may  soar ;  how  far  it  may  wing  its  adventurous  flight  ?  There  is  ample  space 
in  the  wide  universe  of  God  for  the  exercise  of  the  loftiest  powers  of  the  human 
soul ;  and  may  it  not  be,  that  the  amazing  stores  of  knowledge  which  shall  be 
possessed  in  another  world,  will  serve  to  aid  us  in  our  examination  into  the  va- 
rious works  of  the  Creator,  while  every  day  adds  afresh  to  our  ideas  of  his  great- 
ness, his  power,  and  his  goodness,  and  calls  forth  new  songs  of  praise  and  louder 
strains  of  gratitude  ? 

The  present  world  is  a  state  of  trial,  suffering,  and  sin.  We  carry  about 
with  us  a  body  of  sin  and  death.  Our  frail  bark  is  exposed  to  the  rude  waves 
which  dash  against  it,  and  is  often  in  danger  of  being  engulphed  in  the 
yawning  abyss.  Our  feeble  tenement  of  clay  is  liable  to  a  thousand  accidents  ; 
and  by  one  sudden  blast  may  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  Pain  and  disease 
beset  us  on  every  side  ;  and  often  does  the  extremity  of  bodily  suffering  con- 
strain the  individual  to  cry  out  in  anguish,  and  to  wish  for  death  rather  than  life. 
Here,  too,  we  are  subject  to  reverses  of  every  kind ;  our  fondest  hopes  may  be 
disappointed.  Ruin  may  overwhelm  our  temporal  affairs,  and  we^may  be  called 
to  look  upon  the  wreck  of  all  which  we  once  possessed.  The  dearest  friends  may 
likewise  be  snatched  away  from  our  embrace ;  the  ruthless  hand  of  death  spares 
neither  age  nor  rank  ;  he  tears  asunder,  as  it  were,  the  very  heart-strings  of 
our  nature  :  he  delights  in  trampling  on  the  best  and  warmest  feelings  of  the 
soul.  The  parent  is  called  to  weep  over  the  remains  of  a  much-loved  child. 
The  husband  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  affectionate  partner.  The  most  be- 
loved friend  is  cut  off  at  a  stroke,  and  the  desire  of  our  eyes  is  taken  away. 
We  are  moreover  exposed  to  suffering  from  a  thousand  various  causes,  which 
are  continually  occurring  in  our  passage  through  life,  and  which  fill  us  with 
grief  and  distress.     But  in  heaven  it  will  all  be  over.     No  sorrow  will  be  there. 
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All  tears  are  wiped  away  from  every  eye.  The  body  is  no  longer  exposed  to 
pain  and  disease.  Raised  a  spiritual  body,  it  flourishes  in  the  vigour  of  immor- 
tal youth,  its  strength  unimpaired  by  disease,  its  beauty  untarnished  by  age. 
No  longer  like  the  frail  bark  on  the  ocean,  but  like  the  majestic  vessel,  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  friendly  port,  secure  from  the  rage  of  the  tempest  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean  ;  no  longer  a  feeble  tenement  of  clay,  but  a  glorious  structure, 
whose  duration  is  to  be  coeval  with  "  the  house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in 
the  heavens."  The  pleasures  of  the  celestial  world  are  not  liable  to  fluctuation ; 
they  will  last  for  ever ;  they  will  increase,  but  not  diminish  through  endless 
ages.  Death  enters  not  into  that  bright  abode ;  his  awful  and  terrible  form 
scares  not  the  vision  of  the  blest.  The  last  enemy  is  destroyed.  Friends  who 
have  been  severed  by  his  stroke  shall  meet  again.  The  husband  beholds  with 
all  the  ecstasy  of  delight,  her  whom  on  earth  was  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  his 
woes  ;  the  parent  rejoins  his  beloved  offspring  no  more  to  separate ;  and  those 
who  on  earth  have  been  united  in  the  tenderest  ties  of  relationship  and  affection 
mingle  their  sympathies  and  their  songs  before  the  throne  of  "  him  who  loved 
them  and  gave  himself  for  them.''  The  mind  shall  then  experience  no  irritation 
from  external  objects ;  for  all  around  is  calm  and  holy.  The  breath  of  slander 
will  not  assail  us ;  its  envenomed  dart  will  no  longer  infix  its  poisonous  fang 
in  the  bosom.  We  shall  no  longer  be  exposed  to  unmerited  obloquy  and  re- 
proach. The  decisions  of  the  judgraent-day  shall  have  rolled  off  the  reproach 
with  which  the  names  of  those  ''of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy"  were  loaded 
while  upon  earth.  The  shades  which  enveloped  their  characters  wiU  be  chased 
away ;  the  mists  of  prejudice  through  which  they  were  viewed  wiU  be  dispersed, 
and  their  righteousness  will  shine  forth  *'  clear  as  the  noon*day."  In  short, 
whatever  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  soul,  will  be  banished ;  and 
whatever  is  calculated  to  afford  pleasure,  delight,  and  satisfaction,  will  be 
enjoyed  without  measure  and  without  end ;  and  all  will  be  consummated  by  the 
purity  and  the  holiness  with  which  the  whole  is  crowned. 

Yes  !  in  heaven  all  is  purity — spotless  and  immaculate  purity !  Before  we 
enter  heaven,  the  last  dreg  of  corruption  will  be  purged  away — *•  Nothing  that 
defileth"  shall  enter  there.  Sin  shall  no  longer  pollute  our  holiest  services ;  no 
conscious  guilt  shall  becloud  the  mind ;  no  wandering  affections  shall  draw 
away  the  heart.  Temptations  are  unknown ;  unholy  thoughts  never  enter  the 
sacred  precincts  of  that  hallowed  place :  the  atmosphere  of  heaven  is  uncon- 
taminated  by  impurity — its  beauty  is  unmarred  by  sin.  Think  of  the  myriads 
of  happy  spirits  around  the  throne  redeemed  from  among  men.  Clothed  in  the 
white  robes  of  purity,  and  covered  with  the  mantle  of  the  Saviour's  righteous- 
ness, they  are  "  presented  faultless  before  the  throne,  without  spot  or  blemish, 
or  any  such  thing."  Their  imperfections  have  vanished  now ;  they  mourn  no 
longer  over  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  and  a  depraved  and  sinful  nature.  They 
rejoice  in  the  transporting  thought  that  they  are  delivered  from  that  which 
formed  their  greatest  burthen  while  upon  earth ;  and  they  exult  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  freedom  which  they  have  obtained  from  every  thing  which  is  opposed 
to  holiness  and  to  God. 

But  who  can  reach  the  lofty  theme  ?  Human  comprehension  cannot  grasp  it. 
We  must  stay,  till  "  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life,"  before  we  can  obtain  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  vastness  of  those  pleasures  which  are  "  at  God's 
right-hand,"  and  the  intenseness  of  those  joys  which  are  "  in  his  presence  for 
evermore."     Yet  how  animating  is  the  prospect ;   how  cheering  the  thought  of 
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one  day  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  heaven ;  of  being  delivered  from  sin  and 
snflfering ;  of  enjoying  the  company  of  the  good  and  the  great  of  all  ages,  and  of 
all  countries  ;  of  joining  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  martyrs  ;  of  mingling 
with  those  pure  and  holy  spirits  who  have  **  kept  their  first  estate  ;*'  and  above 
all,  of  dwelling  in  the  immediate  presence  of  him  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  hopes 
for  eternity  ;  and  who  has  promised,  that  where  he  is,  his  people  shall  be  also. 
What  delightful  communion  with  God  shall  be  then  enjoyed ;  what  ardent  devo- 
tion shall  inspire  the  bosom  ;  what  sublime  and  exalted  feelings  shall  animate 
the  soul ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  emphatically  said,  "  Truly  our  fellowship 
is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ."  May  it  be  our  daily  con- 
cern to  be  prepared  for  the  blessedness  and  glories  of  the  heavenly  world,  and 
may  we  remember,  that  they,  and  only  they,  who  do  the  commandments  of  the 
King  of  heaven  upon  earth,'  who  submit  to  his  righteous  authority  here,  and  who 
joyfully  and  willingly  accept  the  mercy  whicb  he  has  provided  through  the 
merits  and  righteousness  of  his  beloved  Son,  shall  have  a  right  to  the  celestial 
inheritance,  and  shall  "  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 


€^t  Cflsktt. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  BOOK. 

Grant  Thorburn  relates  the  following 
circumstance  as  occurring  during  a  journey 
in  the  United  States: — "Among  our  pas- 
sengers was  a  young  woman  about  seven- 
teen, who  having  spent  the  winter  in  and 
about  New  Tone,  was  retumine  to  her 
friends  in  the  west.  Most  of  this  day's 
joumev  there  sat  on  her  right  hand  a  res- 
pectable farmer  from  Ohio;  a  man  of  sound 
principles,  and  who,  by  his  observations, 
must  have  seen  much  of  men  and  their 
manners.  He  appeared  to  be  about  fifty. 
On  her  leffc  sat  a  young  man  about  twenty 
two,  in  Uie  vigour  of  Gfe  and  health,  and 
whiskered  to  the  mouth  and  eyes.  Our 
farmer,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  a  pas- 
senger, when  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  settlements,  observed,  wherever 
there  was  a  church  and  a  stated  minister, 
the  people  for  five  or  six  miles  around, 
were  more  orderly,  circumspect,  and  sober 
than  were  those  who  did  not  enjoy  this 
privilege.  This  observatiim  drew  rorth  the 
tongue,  the  learning,  and  the  eloquence  of 
our  young  hero  of  the  whiskers:  he  had 
been  to  college,  and  was  studying  some 
learned  profession:  he  sj^ke  long  and  loud 
^ut  witchcraft  and  priestcraft;  said  the 
laws  of  Lycurgtts  were  better  than  the 
laws  of  Moses,  and  the  bible  of  Mohammed 
was  better  than  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
He  said  the  stories  about  hell  and  the  devil 
were  only  invented  to  scare  the  ignorant; 


and  that  death,  at  the  most,  was  only  a  leap 
in  the  dark.  But  ah!  this  leap  in  the  dark: 
we  little  thought  we  were  so  near  the  pre- 
cipice, and  that  in  a  few  minutes  our 
courage  would  be  put  to  the  test.  It  had 
rained  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the 
road  was  bad,  the  snow  and  ice  were  melt- 
ing, the  horses  were  sinking  to  the  knees, 
and  the  driver  swore  he  would  take  to 
the  river.  We  thought  that  he  was  in  jest 
— ^but  finding  him  turn  in  that  direction, 
the  passengers,  one  and  all,  remonstrated, 
but  to  no  effect.  At  every  stopping-place, 
while  the  horses  drank  water  he  had  drunk 
rum.  He  was  now  at  that  point  that  he 
declared  he  feared  neither  death  nor  the 
devil. 

"  This  scene  took  place  between  New- 
burgh  and  CatskiU.  We  knew  the  ice  had 
been  strong  enough  to  bear  a  hundred 
sleighs;  but  the  rain  had  run  from  the 
frozen  hills  on  each  side,  and  the  ice  was 
now  covered  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet  of  water;  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  the 
waves  rolled  as  if  no  ice  was  under.  Our 
apprehensions  arose  from  our  danger  of 
getting  into  air-holes  which  could  not  bo 
seen,  as  all  appeared  but  one  sheet  of 
water.  At  this  juncture  the  rain  ceased, 
and  snow  began  to  fall  in  broad  flakes,  so 
thick  and  so  fast  that  the  driver  could 
hardly  discover  the  head  of  his  leaders,  or 
forward  horses;  and,  to  add  to  our  fears, 
the  banks  were  so  steep  we  could  not  effect 
a  landing  for  nearly  a  mile  a-head.  I  look- 
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ed  at  oar  farmer:  his  eye  was  uneasy, 
startled,  and  twinkling  with  something  like 
fear.  I  asked  what  he  thought:  he  thought 
it  was  both  unsafe  and  imprudent.  I  look- 
ed at  the  young  woman:  she  looked  pale, 
thoughtful,  and  serious,  but  spoke  not:  on 
her  lap  she  carried  a  small  willow  basket, 
^e  lids  opening  to  the  handle.  While  I 
was  observing  the  effects  of  fear  on  her 
countenance,  she  took  from  her  basket  a 
little  red  book,  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  two  broad,  and  less  than  one  thick; 
she  opened  the  book,  turned  a  few  leaves, 
fixed  her  eyes,  and  read  about  a  minute. 
As  she  shut  and  replaced  the  book  in  the 
basket,  she  turned  her  face  towards  the 
heavens;  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  her  lips  moved.  Now  the  hue  of  fear, 
which  for  a  few  moments  had  blanched  her 
rosy  cheeks,  passed  away  like  the  shadows 
of  a  showery  cloud  b^  the  side  of  a  green 
hill  on  an  April  mommg.  I  knew  not  the 
book,  nor  what  words  she  had  read,  nor 
did  I  think  it  prudent  to  ask;  but  I  was 
sure  it  must  have  been  something  that  she 
took  for  inspiration. 

<*  During  the  remainder  of  our  perilous 
ride  she  sat  composed,  but  spoke  not.  I 
looked  at  the  whiskered  young  man:  he 
trembled  in  every  limb:  ten  minutes  before 
he  looked  stout  enough  and  fierce  enough 
to  have  made  the  passage  of  Lodi  on  the 
right  hand  of  Bonaparte,  but  now  he  sat 
in  dismay.  This  leap  in  the  dark  took 
him  by  surprise;  he  was  like  one  without 
hope.  While  she  placed  her  tender  foot 
firmly  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  with  her 
hand  she  took  a  grasp  upon  the  skies,  then 
bid  the  waves  roil,  nor  **  feared  their  idle 
whirl."  At  this  moment  I  saw  before  me 
what  I  thought  was  hope,  and  no  hope, 
personified:  hope,  in  the  person  of  this 
young  female,  who  could  not  so  much  as 
set  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  for  very  deli- 
cateness;  yet  she  neither  screamed  nor 
wrung  her  hands,  she  neither  needed  smel- 
ling bottle  nor  hartshorn,  but  sat  strong  in 
the  faith  of  her  little  red  book;  and  no 
hope  in  the  person  of  this  youog  man,  who 
from  strength  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind, 
might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  very  lords 
of  the  creation,  but  now  sat  unstrung,  and 
feeble  as  a  child.  They  had  taken  from 
him  his  little  red  book,  and  given  him  a 
blank  book  in  its  place;  he  had  no  hope! 

**At  this  juncture  a  passenger  crept 
through  the  green  baize  covering,  and  sat 
with  the  driver.  What  unanswerable  argu- 
ment he  used,  I  know  not;  but  in  five 
minutes  the  driver  and  his  horses  returned 
to  the  earth  from  whence  they  had  lately 
sprung. 


**  We  stopped  at  the  village  of  CatskilL 
While  they  were  placing  the  victuals  on 
the  table  for  dinner,  I  asksd  Miss  Camp- 
bell for  a  sight  of  the  litde  red  book  she 
carried  in  her  basket  Its  title  was,  *  Daily 
Food  for  Christians,  being  a  Promise,  and 
another  Scriptural  Portion,  for  every  Day 
in  the  Year,*  &c.  I  asked  her  what  por- 
tion it  was  that  seemed  to  please  her  so 
much  while  we  were  sleighing  in  the  water. 
She  pointed  to  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
February  and  their  texts;  that  of  the  16th 
runs  thus : — *  As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  his.  people.*  The  hymn, — '  Ye  fear- 
ful saints,  firesh  courage  take,'  etc.  As  I 
returned  her  book,  I  observed,  •  There  are 
some  who  say  this  book  is  all  delusion.' 
*  What  if  it  IS?  It  is  at  least  a  cheap,  a 
comfortable,  and  a  very  innocent  delusion,' 
says  she, '  they  may  call  it  what  they  please ; 
but  I  intend  to  make  it  my  companion 
through  all  my  journeys  in  life,  unless  they 
produce  a  better  book, 

"  Now,  reader,  there  was  nothing  miracu- 
lous or  unaccountable  in  the  matter  of  the 
red  book.  This  youne  woman  had  read  of 
some  who,  in  times  of  trouble,  had  drawn 
support  from  the  leaves  of  the  Bible.  She 
was  now  in  a  situation  where  there  was  no 
refuge  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left. 
She  thought  of  the  little  book:  in  turning 
to  the  text  for  that  day  of  the  month,  (this 
was  on  the  23d),  her  eye  lit  on  the  texts 
above  cited;  they  were  in  Isaiah  xli.  14; 
xlviiL  15;  Psalm  cxxv.  2.  When  you  read 
these  words,  and  reflect  that  she  believed 
them  to  be  inspired,  you  will  not  wonder  at 
her  sitting  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the 
danger. 


BEAUTIFUL  SAYINGS  OF  A 
DYING  MAN. 

Th£  late  Professor  Cauldwell,  of  Dickinson 
College,  a  short  time  before  his  death 
addressed  his  wife  as  fallows: — ^^  You  will 
not  I  am  sure,  lie  down  upon  your  bed  and 
weep  when  I  am  gone.  You  will  not 
mourn  for  me,  when  God  has  been  so  good 
to  me.  And  when  you  visit  the  spot  where 
I  lie,  do  not  choose  a  sad  and  mournful 
time;  do  not  go  in  the  shades  of  the  even- 
ing, or  in  the  dark  night  These  are  no 
times  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  Christian;  but 
go  in  the  morning,  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  when  the  birds  are  singing." 
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I'm  not  too  young  to  Ioto  the  Lord, 
Who  does  so  much  for  me; 

My  blessings  come  alone  from  God, 
How  thankful  I  should  be  I 

I'm  not  too  young  a  prayer  to  raise. 
To  God,  who  lives  on  high; 

He'll  listen  to  my  song  of  praise, 
And  hear  my  feeble  cry. 

I'm  not  too  youne  for  God  to  love. 
His  lambs  are  his  delight; 

He'll  smile  upon  them  from  above, 
And  watch  them  day  and  night. 


I'm  not  too  youne  for  Christ  to  save. 

He  even  died  &r  me; 
Yes  I  he  his  life  for  children  gare, 

And  will  their  Saviour  be. 

I'm  not  too  young  to  die  and  go 
To  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven  I 

But  ere  I  reach  that  place,  I  know. 
My  sins  must  be  forgiven. 

Dear  Jesus,  listen  to  my  prayer, 
And  change  this  heart  of  mine; 

Oh  I  take  an  inftmt  to  thy  care. 
And  make  me  wholly  thine. 


iijing  i^nnriai. 


REV.  JOHN  BROWN, 

Auihor  of  **  The  Self  Interpreting  Bible." 

Thb  Rby.  John  Brown,  like  many  other 
eminent  men,  owed  little  to  descent.  He 
was  bom  4*  I^*  1722,  in  a  small  village 
named  Carpow,  in  the  parish  of  Abemethy, 
county  of  Perth,  Norm  Britain,  of  parents 
in  obscure  circumstances,  and  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  their  good  sense  and  piet;^. 
At  an  early  period  he  was  deprived  of  their 
care,  and  cast  on  the  world  with  no  other 
dependence  but  the  providence  of  that  God 
who  is  **the  father  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  orphan's  stay."    He  dates  his  first  im- 

Eressions  of  religion  in  his  eighth  year,  and 
e  frequently  afterwards  recollected  with 
pleasure  the  kindness  of  youth.  About  this 
period,  he  repeatedly  said  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  experienced  more  clear 
and  delightful  discoveries  of  divine  truth, 
than  ever  afterwards  he  had  enjoyed,  or 
even  on  earth  expected  to  enjoy.  Having 
studied  divinity  under  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 


Erskine,  and  the  Rev.  James  Fisher,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associated 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  1750,  and  was 
shortly  after  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office 
of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Haddington, 
where  he  continued  to  labour  with  increas- 
ing usefulness  till  he  was  called  to  enter 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

Mr.  Brown  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  was  much  troubled  with  indigestion. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787,  this  in- 
creased in  an  alarming  degree,  attended 
with  general  debility.  Every  means  was 
used  to  remove  it,  but  vtrithout  success.  His 
stomach  seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  its 
tone.  His  streng^  gradually  declined, 
until  exhausted  for  want  of  its  necessary 
supplies,  nature  sunk  under  its  own  weak- 
ness. During  the  progress  of  his  disorder 
his  mind  was  serene,  cheerful,  and  happy. 
He  never  expressed  either  impatience  or 
apprehension.  So  perfectly  was  he  resigned 
to  the  Divine  will,  that  life  or  death  was  to 
him  indifferent  He  would  not,  as  he  em- 
phatically expressed  it,  ^  turn  a  straw  for 
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either.'*  His  wish  was  that  Christ  might  bo 
glorified  in  him,  whether  it  were  by  his  life 
or  his  death.  His  only  solieitude  about  life 
was,  that  if  it  were  lengthened,  his  ability 
for  usefulness  might  be  continued.  Bat  far 
from  shrinking  from  death,  he  regarded  it 
as  an  object  of  desire.  His  hopes  of  future 
happiness  were  founded  solely  on  the 
mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  On  this  subject,  he  never  seemed 
to  entertain  a  doubt.  His  language  was 
not  only  that  of  hope,  but  of  the  fuU  assu- 
rance of  faith.  On  one  occasion  he  declared 
himself  as  assured  of  his  eternal  felicity,  as 
that  there  was  an  eternity.  A  day  or  two 
before  he  died,  when  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
he  looked  up,  and  said  with  a  smile,  **  The 
Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  song,  and  he 


is  become  iny  salvation."  His  last  words 
were,  "Mt  Christ  1"  Having  said  this,  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  He  is  gone  to  join  the 
spirits  or  the  just  made  penect.  He  adds 
another  to  that  numerous  and  illustrious 
band  of  worthies,  whose  deaths  present  a 
practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  religion ; 
a  proof,  addressed  at  once  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart;  a  proof  of  which 
the  infidel  cannot  get  rid,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  most  palpable  absurdities, 
which  outrage  reason  and  set  possibility  at 
defiance.  Mr.  Brown  died,  June  19th,  1787, 
and  was  interred  in  Haddineton  church 
yard  on  the  24th,  where  his  relations,  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  have  erected  a  neat 
monument  over  his  grave. 


^netq. 


THERE  IS  A  TONGUE  IN  EVERY  LEAF. 


Thebe  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf  I 

A  voice  in  everv  rill  I 
A  voice  that  speaketh  everywhere 
In  flood,  and  fire,  through  earth  and  air, 

A  tongue  that's  never  still  I 

'Tis  the  Great  Spirit,  wide  difiused 

Through  everything  we  see, 
That  with  our  spirits  communeth 
Of  things  mysterious — Life  and  Death, 

Time  and  Eternity  I 

I  see  him  in  the  blazing  sun. 
And  in  the  thunder-cloud ; 
I  hear  Him  in  the  mighty  roar 
That  rusheth  through  the  forest  hoar, 
When  winds  are  piping  loud. 

I  see  Him,  hear  Him  everywhere, 

In  all  things— darkness,  light. 
Silence,  and  sound ;  but  most  of  all, 
When  slumber's  dusky  curtains  fall. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night. 

I  feel  Him  in  the  silent  dews, 

By  grateful  Earth  betray'd ; 
I  feel  Him  in  the  gentle  showers, 
The  soft  south  wind,  the  breath  of  flowers, 

The  sunshine  and  the  shade. 


And  yet,  ungrateftd  that  I  am, 

I  've  tum^  in  silent  mood 
From  all  these  things,  whereof  He  said. 
When  the  whole  was  finished. 

That  they  were  •*  very  good." 

My  sadness  on  the  loveliest  things. 
Fell  like  unwholesome  dew ; 

The  darkness  that  enconrpassed  me. 

The  gloom  I  felt  so  palpably. 
Mine  own  dark  spirit  threw. 

Yet  He  was  patient — slow  to  wrath, 
Though  every,  day  provoked 

By  selfish,  pining,  mscontent, 

Acceptance  cold  or  negligent. 
And  promises  revoked. 

And  still  the  same  rich  feast  was  spread 

For  my  insensate  heart — 
Not  always  so— I  woke  again. 
To  join  creation's  rapturous  strain, 

"  O  Lord,  how  good  thou  art !'' 

The  clouds  drew  up,  the  shadows  fled. 

The  glorious  sun  broke  out. 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  gratitude 
Dispelled  that  miserable  mood 

Of  darkness  and  of  doubt. 
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DICKEY  TURNER'S  SPEECH. 

RiCHABD  TuRNEK,  of  Prestoiif  in  Lancashire, 
has,  yery  undesignedly,  got  his  name  im- 
mortalized by  the  term  '^totaL  As  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  a  knowledge  thereof 
is  not  professed:  but  it  is  often  used  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  light  of  a 
strong  affirmative,  as  real,  entire,  absolute, 
altogether,  and  such  words,  are  generally 
used.  Dickey,  in  the  effenrescence  of  his 
zeal,  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  Preston, 
when  attempting  to  depreciate  the  modera- 
tion pledge,  obseryed,  *•*•  NothinKbnt  the  tee 
— teetotia  pledc^  will  da"  This  phrase 
was  immemately  taken  up,  senring  as  a 
conyenient  substitute  for  the  circumlocu- 
tion which  had  preyiously  been  used.  It 
spread  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  the  standing 
technical  name,  both  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, for  the  doctrine  of  teetotal  abstinence 
from  idl  alcohoUc  liquors.  Dickey  Turner's 
head  contains  a  yocabulary  of  new  words ; 
but  as  the  Preston  friends  are  not  yery 
fastidious,  Dickey  always  obtains  a  favor- 
able hearing.  His  usual  remarks  is,  **  If  I 
make  blunders  you  must  expect  them." 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  his 
speeches: — 

"  I  haye  need  to  rise  to  speak  well  of  the 
glorious  cause  of  Temperance,  for  the  good 


it  has  done  for  me.  At  one  time  I  was  a 
trouble  to  my  parents;  for  I  belieye  I  was 
the  worst  lad  that  ever  was  bom  of  a  man 
— (roars  of  laughter).  Oh!  you  must  not 
expect  much  £rom  me,  because  my  educa- 
tion was  at  the  ale-bench.  When  I  go 
through  the  streets  on  a  Sunday,  it  does  my 
soul  good,  to  see  so  many  reformed  drunk- 
ards well-dressed,  and  going  to  their  places 
of  worship.  What  fools  you  are  to  coyer 
the  landlords'  tables,  while  you  yonrselyes 
must  liye  on  potatoes  and  salt,  and  your 
children  barerooted  and  bareheaded,  your 
coats  out  at  elbows,  and  your  trowsers  out 
at  knees,  as  mine  use  to  be.  I  used  to 
call  these  temperance  ^ple  fools;  but 
after  attendiue  a  meetmg  at  the  Moss 
School,  I  found  I  was  the  fool,  and  tJiey 
were  the  wise  men.  If  they  had  got  so 
much  good,  why  may  not  I  too?  They 
wanted  me  to  come  up  and  sign.  I  went 
up  to  the  table.  They  asked  me  how  long 
I  would  sien  for.  I  said  a  fortnight;  for 
I  thought  it  was  quite  as  long  as  I  could 
keep  it.  I  signed  the  moderation,  but  that 
would  not  So.  Afterwards  I  signed  the 
Teetotal,  and,  bless  God,  I  have  kept  It.  / 
am  strong  and  hearty,  can  do  my  work  better 
than  ever  I  could,  and  am  determined  to  go 
about  preaching  temperance  as  long  as  I 
live." 


(Bntm^  Cfllk. 


AFFLICTION. 

Thb  sufferings  laid  upon  us  by  God  do  all 
lead  to  iiappy  issues;  the  progress  is  from 
tribulation  to  patience,  from  that  to  expe- 
rience and  so  to  hope,  and  at  last  to  glory 
But  the  sufferings  we  make  for  ourselves 
are  cirenlar  and  endless,  from  sin  to  suffer- 
ing and  from  suffering  to  sin,  and  so  to 
suffering;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  multi- 
ply in  their  course,  every  sin  is  greater  than 
the  former  one,  and  so  is  every  suffering 
also. 

MAGIC  OF  A  WORD. 

MoTHEB  is  a  word  to  which  every  bosom 
responds.  It  finds  its  way  to  our  hearts  in 
our  youth,  and  retains  its  hold  upon  us  in 
our  age.    If  fathers  are  looked  up  to  for 


precept,  principle  and  example,  mothers 
are  relied  on  for  tenderness  and  enduring 
affection.  Fathers  are  strongholds  of 
safety ;  mothers  are  sources  of  love  and 
consolation.  The  word  mother  is  as  a  soft 
balmy  breeze  coming  up  from  the  green 
side  of  the  valley,  sweet,  soothing  and  grate- 
ful 1  cooling  the  fevered  brow,  cahning  the 
ruffled  spirit,  and  tranquillizing  the  agitated 
heart.  What  voice  was  ever  like  the  ten- 
der, soft  voice  of  a  mother. 


Marriaob  enlarges  the  scene  of  happi- 
ness or  misery:  the  marriage  of  love  is 
pleasant,  the  marriage  of  interest  easy,  and 
a  marriage  where  both  meet  happy. 

Printed  hy  JohiT  Kbmitbdt,  at  hii  Printiiiff  O01c«f  K, 
Portman  Place,  Malda  UUl*  ia  the  Coantj  of  MiddleMX, 
LoDdon.— Jane,  ISSl* 
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«  THE  LIFE  AND  CHABACTEK  OF  JOHN  HOWAED." 

BY  REV.   W.  WALTERS,  PRESTON.  , 

To  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Howard,  would  require  two  lectures— one  devoted  to 
his  outward,  the  other  to  his  inner  life ;  one  a  relation  of  what  he  did,  the  other  an  ap- 
plicaticm  of  hew  and  why  he  did  it.  Ahout  his  early  history,  as  ahout  the  early  history 
of  many  great  and  good  men  heside  himself,  there  hangs  considerable  uncertainty. — 
The  noblest  specimens  of  humanity,  the  men  who  have  most  folly  developed  mental 
power  and  moral  worth,  and  who,  therefore,  have  effected  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
for  their  country  and  the  world,  have  oftentimes  risen  from  the  people.  Their  origin 
has  been  humble,  their  early  life  possessing  no  features  to  distinguish  it  from  the  histo- 
ries of  the  masses.  And  as  there  was  no  prophet  to  predict  what  the  futu|e  man 
would  be  or  do,  as  no  star  shone  over  his  birth-place,  and  no  wise  men  presented  offer- 
ings and  homage  to  his  infiEuicy,  it  frequently  happens  that  when  his  great  work  is 
performed  and  he  has  gone  to  the  seats  of  the  blessed  and  entered  upon  his  repose,  and 
his  survivors  wish  to  chronicle  his  history  and  trace  back  his  life-day  to  its  dawn,  the 
hour  and  place  cannot  with  certainty  be  found.  60  is  it  with  our  researches  after  the 
birth-time  and  birth-place  of  Howard.  It  is  true  that  on  the  monument  erected  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  by  public  subscription  as  an  expression  of  the  estimate  put  on  his  la- 
bours by  the  public  mind,  it  is  said — "  He  was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, September  2nd,  1726."  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture.  His  father  was  a 
London  merchant,  such  a  one  as  Hogarth  studied  for  his  *'  Industrious  Apprentice.'* 
His  mother  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and  he  was  placed  out  to  nurse  with  a  far- 
mer's wife  at  Cardington.  In  his  childhood,  he  was  sickly,  modest,  gentle,  shy.  He 
exhibited  no  precocity  of  intellect,  displayed  no  marks  of  genius,  gave  no  indication  of 
his  future,  except,  perhaps,  a  kindly  act  to  a  play  fellow,  or  a  patient  and  meek  endur- 
ance of  occasional  injury  or  insult.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  Howard  determined  to  relieve  in  some 
way  the  unhappy  survivors  of  thfit  dreadftd  earthquake  which  in  1775  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer, and  he  was  cast  into  prison.  He  was  permitted  at  last  to  return  to  England,  on 
condition  that  he  would  prevail  with  the  English  government  to  send  back  a  suitable 
exchange.  In  this  he  succeeded.  His  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  "  The  Prison 
World."  His  first  efforts  were  on  behalf  of  our  sailors  imprisoned  in  foreign  parts,  and 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  efforts  crowned  with  success.  He  had  no  intentions 
at  this  time  of  pushing  his  benevolent  exertions  any  further — ^no  thought  of  occupying 
that  important  position  in  public  life  which  he  was  destined  to  fill.  His  time  was  not 
yet  come. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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He  married  his  second  wife  on  the  25th  of  April,  1758.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1765, 
Harriet  Howard  was  delivered  of  her  first,  her  only  child,  and  on  the  31st  she  closed 
her  eyes  in  death.  After  travelling  on  the  continent,  Howard  filled  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  in  1773.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  discovered 
^oss  abuses,  which  he  dragged  to  light.  He  found  the  men  in  petty  power  lording  it 
with  an  iron  hand  over  the  wretches  placed  beneath  their  control,  and  he  at  once  stood 
up  to  punish  the  tyrant  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed.  He  commenced  his 
work  of  prison  reform  in  the  gaol  of  Bedford,  and  was  led  on  to  an  examination  ulti- 
mately of  almost  every  county  goal,  borough  gaol,  and  bridewell,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  Everywhere  he  discovered  the  places  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners  in  a  wretched  condition — damp,  confined,  dirty;  the  prisoners,  in  most 
cases,  diseased,  half-naked,  and  starving ;  the  governors  and  turnkeys  oftentimes  im- 
perious, insolent,  cruel,  inhuman.  The  records  he  has  left  illustrate  the  horrible  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  in  the  dungeons  of  Launceston  (in  Cornwall),  Durham,  Chester, 
Southwark,  Plymouth,  &c. 

Howard  was  defeated,  by  a  small  majority,  when,  at  the  request  of  many  friends,  he 
consented  to  stand,  at  the  election  of  1774,  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Bedford.  In  the  April  of  1775,  the  philanthropist  departed  from  England,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  regulations  and  workings  of  prison  discipline  in  various  continental 
countries — ^to  accumulate  information  for  the  work  he  had  now  projected,  and  which, 
prior  to  its  publication,  be  wished  to  make  as  fidl  and  as  complete  as  possible — ^to  reform 
whatever  existing  abuses  he  might  discover,  and  bring  home  for  lllnglish  use  whatever 
excelleo^  he  might  find.  After  an  absence  of  about  six  months,  he  again  returned  home, 
having  discovered  great  and  many  evils  in  the  continental  prisons.  He  spent  about 
seven  months — from  Nov.  1775,  to  June,  1776— -in  inspecting  such  prisons  as  he  had 
not  previously  visited,  and  in  re-inspecting  many,  if  not  all,  of  those  he  had  before 
examined.  He  perceived  in  many  places  a  change  for  the  better.  Already  were 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  manifest.  Many  of  his  suggestions  he  found  carried  into  action. 
Prison  keepers  began  to  know  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  already 
called  into  existence  that  powerful  agent,  public  opinion ;  and  the  consequences  were 
seen  in  cleaner  and  better  ventilated  cells,  a  larger  supply  of  better  food,  the  exercise 
of  milder  authority,  and  other  ameliorations  in  connection  with  the  routine  of  prison 
governance.  As  soon  as  he  finished  this  second  tour  through  the  country,  he  was  so 
Impressed  with  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  that  he  at  once  determined  to  take  a 
second  journey  of  a  similar  kind  through  the  continent.  In  reference  to  all  the  conti- 
nental prisons  he  had  yet  seen,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate  and  comparing  them  with 
those  of  our  own  country,  he  says — "  In  my  late  journey  to  view  their  prisons,  I  was 
sometimes  put  to  the  blush  for  my  native  country.''  On  his  return,  after  visiting  a  few 
prisons  of  England,  the  time  had  arrived  for  him  to  present  to  the  wwld  his  report  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  last  three  years,  both  at  home  abroad,  during  which  time  he 
hjid  travelled  no  less  thad  13,418  miles. 

The  author's  fame  had  gone  out  before  his  work,  and  had  pioneered  the  way  for  its 
reception  among  all  classes  in  the  land.  It  was  alsaread  widely  on  the  continent,  exci- 
ted intense  interest,  was  favourably  criticised  by  reviewers,  and  its  effects  upon  that  por- 
tion of  society  to  which  it  specially  refers  were  of  the  most  beneficial  kind,  and  will  long 
continue.  His  attention  was  directed  in  1778  to  the  hulk  system.  He  visited  the  **  Jus- 
titia,"  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  convicts,  and  was  stationed  at  Woolwich,  and  found 
existing  most  disgrracelul  abuses.  He  reproved  the  officers  in  charge,  and  they,  no  doubt 
fearing  a  public  exposure,  commenced  a  reform.    The  result  of  his  further  joumeyings  in 
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the  pursuit  of  his  philanthrophic  objects,  he  published  in  two  appendices  to  his  original 
work. 

He  now  retired  to  Cardington,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  estate  and 
his  family,  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  It  was  now  thirty  years  since  his  first 
acquaintance  with  prisons  and  prisoners,  and  twelve  since  he  had  commenced  at  Bedford 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  the  great  work  of  prison  reform.  "  During  these 
twelve  years,  his  energies,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "had  been  addressed  to  the  one 
paramount  object;  he  had  traversed  every  country  on  the  continent,  with  the  exception 
of  Turkey;  had  visited  and  minutely  inspected  the  gaols  of  all  their  capitals  and  principal 
cities;  had  travelled  upwards  of  42,000  miles,  and  had  expended  upon  these  travels  or  in 
relieving  the  sick,  and  in  giving  freedom  to  the  captive,  more  than  30,000."  His  career 
might  now  have  terminated.  He  had  done  a  noble  work,  and  done  it  well.  His  were  no 
paltry  honours.  He  might  without  any  self-reproach  have  spent  his  remaining  days  in 
repose.  But  he  could  not  sit  still  while  there  was  poverty  to  be  relieved  or  suffering  to 
be  consoled.  He  had  seen  something  of  the  plague.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if  any 
thing  could  be  done  to  lessen  those  horrors — if  no  cure  could  be  found  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  so  fSatal  a  visitant  For  this  piurpose  he  determined  again  to  visit  the  continent,  and 
commenced  his  journey  in  1785.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  he  once  more 
retuned  to  Cardington;  but  returned  home,  alas!  to  find  his  only  son  a  raving  maniac. 
The  son  was  removed  from  Cardington,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold,  at 
Leicester. 

The  bereaved  and  chastened  fSather  now  prepared  to  leave  his  home  and  country  for 
the  last  time.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1789,  he  left  England  to  return  to  it  no  more.  Whilst 
prosecuting  his  humane  mission,  he  caught  the  disorder  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1790.  He  died  at  Cherson,  amongst  strangers,  and  yet  they  loved  him ; 
1500  miles  from,  and  yet  he  knew,  as  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends  when  leaving  England, 
that  "  the  way  to  heaven  from  Grand  Cairo  is  as  near  as  from  London."  He  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  wish,  a  few  miles  fh>m  Cherson,  on  the  borders  of  the  highway  to 
St.  Nicholas.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  national  loss,  and  all  parties  hastened  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  homage  to  his  memory.  Divines  have  preached  of  his  excellencies  from  their 
pulpits,  poets  sung  his  praises,  and  statesmen  delivered  themselves  of  eloquent  eulogiums 
in  his  character  and  his  course.  Dr.  Chalmers.  Pollock,  and  Burke,  have  awarded  too 
him  enduring  meed  of  praise. 

Several  important  lessons  are  taught  by  Howard's  life  and  career:  first,  the  right  use 
of  all  our  talents;  secondly,  the  importance  of  entire  consecration  to  any  work  if  we  wish 
to  succeed  in  it  and  perform  it  well;  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  benefitting 
of  our  race  that  we  should  be  endowed  with  high  intellectual  attainments;  fourthly,  the 
life  of  this  man  illustrates  what  may  be  accomplished  by  decision  of  character.  My 
closing  remark  is,  that  Howard's  career  teaches  us  how  much  individual  good  may  be 
accomplished  in  this  world.  This  age  is  the  age  of  associaticns,  and  societies,  and  com- 
mittees; and  people  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  nothing  great  or  good  can  be, done  unless 
there  be  combination  of  effort  I  verily  believe  that  there  has  been  as  much  good 
wrought  in  the  world  by  single-handed  labour,  as  by  all  the  associations  and  committees 
ever  formed.  In  these,  man  is  apt  to  lose  his  individuality,  his  responsibility,  his  power, 
and  worth.  He  relies  on  some  abstraction — the  society  or  the  committee;  and  what  is 
everybody's  work  becomes  nobody's;  and  no  good  at  all  is  done.  It  was  never  intended 
that  men  should  do  all  their  works  of  greatness  or  gpodness  in  corporate  bodies.  There 
are  plain  indications  within  us  that  this  should  not  be.  Every  man  has  his  idiosyncracies, 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling  which  fit  him  for  working  best  alone.    It  was  so 
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eminently  with  Howard.  The  only  time  he  ever  attempted  to'work  as  one  of  a  committee 
he  failed,  and  the  effort  was  abandoned.  The  world  has  giren  some  noble  specimens  of 
his  individual  labour — ^Peter  the  Hermit,  Biartin  Luther,  Christopher  Columbus,  George 
Whitfield.  William  Wilberforce,  Robert  Raikes.  There  are  some  men  of  this  stamp  now 
in  the  field,  among  whom  stand  out  prominentlj  Father  Matthew  and  Elihu  Burritt. 
The  finest  illustration  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  or  erer  will  witness  of  this,  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  If  thou  thinkest,  then,  that  thou  hast  a  work  to  diBcharge,  wait  not 
till  thou  canst  succeed  in  getting  some  half-dozen  to  think  as  thyself;  wait  not  tUl  a 
society  is  established,  and  a  conmiittee  formed,  and  organized  machinery  in  operation; 
but  as  a  man,  with  thine  individual  manhood,  set  about  the  work  before  thee,  remember- 
ing that  thy  responsibility  is  indiridual,  and  thine  account  will  be  indlTidual  also. 


THE  PIOUS  WIDOW. 

A  SKETCH. 

At  the  period  when  Arianism  was  making  an  inroad  on  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
there  were,  in  a  village  or  small  town  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  two  places  of 
worship.  By  much  the  larger  of  these  was  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
So  greatly  did  the  community  connected  with  it  preponderate  in  influence,  that 
they  visibly  gave  the  tone  to  the  public  feeling  or  aggregate  character  of  the 
district.  The  congregation  had  long  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  a  pious, 
evangelical,  assiduous  pastor.  He  was  of  a  temperament  probably  too  severe, — 
approaching  what  gay  persons  would  have  termed  cynicism  and  moroseness. 
He  felt  most  in  his  element  when  every  thing  around  him  wore  an  impressed 
and  solemn  aspect.  Wherever  he  met  sin,  and  whoever  indulged  in  it,  he  re- 
proved its  deeds  with  unsparing  fidelity.  Many  were  restrained  from  frivolities, 
and  even  from  the  outbreakings  of  vicious  inclination,  who,  but  for  the  fear  of 
his  rebukes  and  the  keeu  edge  of  his  expostulations,  would  have  *  run  to  all  ex- 
cess of  riot*.  On  all  his  congregation,  and  on  most  persons  connected  with  them, 
his  character  impressed  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  allied  to  awe ;  but  to  good  minds, 
it  was  an  awe  welcome,  congenial,  and  of  salutary  influence.  This  excellent 
minister,  however,  was  not  grave  only:  he  was  at  times  a  cheerful  and  even  joy- 
ous man,  and  always  an  animated,  sometimes  an  enraptured  preacher.  The  love 
of  Christ  was  his  favourite  theme.  He  pursued  it  through  justification  by  faith , 
salvation  by  grace,  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  atonement  by  sacrifice,  and  all  the 
other  doctrines  he  so  luminously  taught.  He  found  it  in  every  promise,  and 
appended  it  to  every  precept.  He  used  it  to  enforce  duty,  to  sharpen  rebuke, 
to  soften  the  sinner,  and  to  console  the  believer.  He  broke  through  every  hin- 
derance,  and  overleaped  every  barrier,  till  he  found  it.  He  then  held  it  up  to 
astonish,  subdue,  convert,  allure,  exalt,  and  constrain  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
hearers.  He  visited  his  people  from  house  to  house,  preached  to  them  on  sab- 
bath and  work-day,  and  cared  for  them  and  loved  them  as  a  father.  Still  the 
love  of  Christ  was  the  subject  of  both  his  public  and  his  private  ministrations. 
With  such  a  subject  perpetually  on  his  tongue  and  in  his  heart,  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  he  was  happy  as  a  man  and  influential  as  a  minister, — that  he  every- 
where difiused  peace  and  joy,  or,  at  least,  salutary  influence  around  him, — that 
he  became  an  instrument  under  the  divine  grace,  of  everlasting  felicity  and  bliss 
to  those  who  heard  him, — that  he  walked  among  a  people  many  of  whom  were 
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'  living  epistles '  of  the  faith  which  he  preached,  monuments  of  the  transforming 
power  of  heavenly  truth,  the  crown  and  joy  of  him  who  'watched  for  their  souls 
as  one  that  must  give  account  ?  * 

But  a  fearful  change  came  over  the  features  of  the  scene.  The  excellent 
pastor  went  away  to  his  reward;  and  was  succeeded  hy  an  orator  who  captivated 
the, popular  fancy  hy  rhetorical  flourish,  and  disarmed  the  vigilance  of  superfi- 
cial thinkers  hy  seeming  soundness  of  phraseology,  hut  instilled  the  poison  of 
Arianism  into  as  many  as  followed  his  reasonings  and  yielded  their  judgement 
to  his  guidance.  His  tone  of  preaching  and  of  personal  character  was  almost  a 
contrast  to  that  which  distinguished  the  ministrations  of  his  predecessor.  He 
spoke  in  so  strange  a  fashion  of  mercy,  and  treated  with  such  hlandness  the 
foulest  as  well  as  the  fairest  classes  of  his  people,  as  to  seem  almost  the  apolo- 
gist of  sin.  Not  only  did  he  himself  throw  no  henign  restraints  over  the  pas- 
sions of  the  vicious ;  hut  he  speedily  neutralized  the  awe  with  which  they  had 
heen  used  to  regard  ministerial  preaching  and  reproof,  and  afibrded  them  tacitly 
a  license  to  treat  the  considerations  which  had  formerly  solemnized  them  as 
enthusiastic  dreams  or  synical  vagaries.  His  'new  light*  as  the  public  termed 
his  doctrine,  was  the  glare  of  an  exhausted  flambeau  in  a  vault  or  crypt  of  the 
dead,  shooting  its  sickly  and  fitful  rays  either  upon  bodies  which  were  efflores- 
cent in  corruption,  or  upon  eyes  which  longed  to  be  bathed  once  more  in  the 
effulgence  of  the  sun. 

The  darkness  which  had  settled  down  on  the  Presbyterian  congregation  was 
unrelieved  by  even  one  side-ray  from  the  other  place  of  worship  in  the  village, 
the  Episcopalian,  or  that  belonging  to  the  establishment.  Tlie  officiating  minis- 
ter of  the  latter  was  a  curate, — the  rector,  who  was  an  aristocrat  and  a  man  of 
considerable  fortune,  choosing  to  pay  as  little  attention  to  his  clerical  duties  as 
comported  with  the  conservation  of  bis  legal  title  to  his  tithes.  The  curate  was 
a  newly  fledged  little  songster  from  the  snug  nest  of  his  alma  mater,  and  hop- 
ped and  fluttered  conceitedly  about  the  parish  whenever  the  sun  shone.  He  was 
in  fame  as  a  table  companion,  well-skilled  in  the  art  of  saying  the  silliest  things 
in  a  tone  between  simpering  and  gravity,  and  possessed,  on  the  whole,  of  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  those  qualities  which,  in  not  a  few  situations,  win  a  man  the 
character  of  a  fashionable,  or,  at  least,  agreeable  preacher.  When  within  con- 
secrated walls,  he  could  not — good  little  man,  he  was  so  mild  and  charitable- 
he  could  not  say  a  word  which  might  hurt  even  the  feelings  of  a  fly.  He  was 
none  of  your  ranting,  methodistictd,  impertinent  fanatics,  who  send  away  their 
hearers  with  *  unpleasant  feelings  \  He  stroked  the  cat  the  light  way  and  set 
it  delightfully  a-purring.  All  his  pulpit  effusions  were  as  honeyed  and  polite 
as  heart  could  wish, — nice,  trim,  ten-minute  essays  on  the  natural  goodness  of 
the  people's  hearts,  the  beauties  of  virtue,  the  merits  of  charity,  and  the  certain- 
ty of  everybody,  except  a  transgressor  of  too  huge  guilt  to  be  known  among  his 
well-conducted  parishioners,  getiing  to  heaven  with  the  aid  of  a  little  repentance 
and  almsgiving.  All  his  thirty  or  forty  hearers  praised  him  for  a  gentleman ; 
and  except  at  burial  or  baptism,  were  well  enough  pleased  to  see  him,  from  Mon- 
day till  Saturday,  paying  more  attention  to  trouts  and  game,  than  to  the  souls 
of  his  flock. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  felt  most  sensibly  the  effects  of  the  change  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  of  the  absence  in  the  parish 
of  faithful  and  influential  pastoral  superintendance,  was  an  aged  widow,t  he  te- 
nant of  what  had  once  been  a  comfortable  cottage.     She  was  now  poor,  very 
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poor ;  and  she  owed  her  poverty  entirely  to  the  unfilial  and  wicked  behaviour  of 
two  sons.  They  had  openly  robbed  her  of  the  best  portions  of  her  little  proper- 
ty, and  had  continued  to  pilfer  from  her  till  they  eventually  carried  off  the  means 
of  her  protection  from  the  chill  blasts  of  a  winter's  night.  While  the  good  evan- 
gelical minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  lived,  her  destroyers  were  check- 
ed and  fettered  by  his  watchful  care,  and  the  power  of  his  doctrine.  But  soon 
after  his  death,  they  burst  their  chains,  and  learned  to  treat  the  awe  which  had 
habitually  restrained  them  as  weakness  and  poltroonery.  They  listened  now,  in 
the  meeting-house,  not  to  the  astounding  appeal,  *What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
peace  ? '  but  to  an  alluring  song  which  bade  them  think  nothing  of  their  sins, 
and  spake  of  mercy,  universal  mercy,  nothing  but  mercy ;  and  they  were  no  lon- 
ger subjected  to  the  domestic  visits  of  a  minister  whose  very  looks  reproved 
them,  and  whose  solemn  exhibitions  and  searching  applications  of  the  glorious 
gospel,  raised  at  times  a  tumult  of  emotion  even  in  their  flinty  hearts  They 
were  cordial  partisans  of  the  *new  light' ;  they  affected  to  admire  the  fiauntiug 
and  finery  of  the  new  minister's  orations ;  and,  under  cover  of  pretended  delight 
with  his  preaching  and  respect  for  his  person,  they  pursued  his  heterodox  or 
loose  opinions  to  their  conesquences,  and  tock  occasion  from  them  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  embolden  themselves  in  sin. 

Every  body  even  some  of  her  son's  associates  pitied  the  poor  widow.  A  young 
lady,  in  particular,  whose  residence  was  near  her,  and  who  was  the  mistress  of 
considerable  property,  regarded  )ier  with  sympathy  and  care.  She  made  the 
widow  her  pensioner,  and  carried  or  sent  to'  her  every  morning  whatever  she 
wanted  for  the  day ;  for  she  could  have  bestowed  money  or  a  store  of  provision 
only  at  the  hazard  of  its  becoming  the  prey  of  the  sons,  or  wasted  in  their  riotous 
frolics.  One  morning  the  young  lady,  after  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  days* 
absence,  went  to  pay  the  widow  a  personal  visit.  .  When  she  last  saw  the  poor 
woman's  cottage,  it  was  sufficiently  desolate ;  but  now  it  was  stript  of  the  last 
remnant  of  its  comforts.  There  was  but  one  apartment, — it  contained  two  bed- 
steads. She  could  see  that  on  each  there  was  now  nothing  but  straw,  covered 
on  the  one  with  the  torn  fragments  of  a  single  blanket,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  soiled  patch- work  of  an  old  sack.  Two  of  three  rickety  chairs  which  lately 
stood  in  the  cabin  were  broken  and  rendered  useless.  To  supply  their  places  a 
short  plank,  which  appeared  to  have  seen  service,  extended  from  one  of  the  bed- 
stead to  the  remaining  chair.  Of  the  few  articles  of  earthenware  which  had 
adorned  a  damaged  shelf,  only  one  or  two  remained.  A  little  table  which  used 
to  stand  by  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  old  chairs. 
All  the  four  panes  of  the  window  were  broken  out.  In  their  stead  were  a  piece 
of  board  and  stuffings  of  straw  and  rags,  which  rendered  the  window  of  no  ser- 
vice, and  made  the  inmates  dependent  on  the  door  for  the  admission  of  light. 
Everything  wore  the  appearance  of  violence  and  desolation.  Such  miserable 
remnants  of  furniture  as  redeemed  the  cabin  from  being  a  mere  enclosure  of 
bare  walls,  were  only  the  dreary  memorials  of  a  wickedness  which  rioted  in  con- 
tempt of  duty  and  the  infliction  of  ruin. 

The  widow  was  sitting  pensive  and  melancholy,  upon  a  large  stone  which 
served  her  in  lieu  of  a  chair,  with  no  fire  before  her  but  two  or  three  pieces  of 
brushwood,  burned  down  to  charcoal,  and  sinking  into  ashes.  It  was  a  keen 
March  morning.  Though  she  shivered  with  cold,  she  appeared  too  much 
absorbed  in  thought  and  sorrow  to  be  conscious  of  her  situation.  The  young 
lady  entered  unobserved  by  her,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  silently  marking 
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her  grief.     "You  seem  very  sorrowful  to-day,"  said  she  at  length,  in  a  tone  of 

deep  sympathy.     "  My  dear  Miss !"  exclaimed  the  widow.     **  Yes ;  I  am 

sorrowful  and  some  way  scattered  in  my  mind.  Last  night,  I  slept  none ;  and 
since  yesterday  afternoon  I  have  had  an  awful  sort  of  fear.  It  is  not  that  1  am 
repining  or  have  cares  about  myself.  No,  no ;  my  poor  lost  boys !  It  is  not 
because  they  have  sold  all  the  good  furniture,  and  broken  all  the  rest.  It  is  not 
because  they  have  not  done  right  by  their  old  mother.  No,  no ;  it  is  their  poor 
souls, — their  eternal  ruin.  It  is  how  they  have  despised  the  mercy  of  the  bles- 
sed Saviour.  Oh!  oh!  to  think  of  the  poor  boys*  eternal  misery!"  "Come 
now,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  young  lady ;  "  you  must  not  distress  yourself  in 
this  manner.  Where  is  your  faith  now  ?  Your  sons  are  bad  enough ;  but  they 
are  not  too  guilty,  too  wicked,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Chrisfs  power  to  save. 
God,  you  know,  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner.  Who  can  tell  but  both  your 
sons  may  yet  be  made  monuments  of  divine  mercy  ?  Remember  the  parable  of 
the  hired  labourers :  as  many  were  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour  as  at  the  first. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Your  part  is  to  believe  and  pray  and  depend.  You  are 
committing  sin,  my  dear  friend,  in  giving  up  all  for  lost,  when  you  ought  to  hope 
and  to  pray  that  he  who  saves  even  the  chiei  of  sinners  may  show  mercy  to  your 
children."  "  But  a  mother's  heart,  my  kind  young  lady, — you  do  not  know 
that."  "I  do  not,  it  is  true;  though  I  can  guess  what  it  is,  and  make  allowance 
for  the  keenness  of  your  grief.  But  I  am  told  by  the  Bible  what  a  Saviour's 
heart  is.  I  know  that  it  yearns  in  divine  pity  over  your  sons,  and  with  more 
than  a  brother's  sympathy  and  aflTection  over  you.  Think,  my  dear  friend,  of  the 
immeasurable  mercy  and  infinite  love  of  Immanuel,  of  his  willingness  to  save, 
his  ability  to  console.  Forgive  me  for  saying  that  you  wrong  and  forget  him 
in  sitting  there  as  you  do.  Pour  out  your  soul  in  prayer.  Your  mind  will  then 
get  rest;  and  your  faith  in  divine  compassion  toward  your  sons  will  be  strength- 
ened. I  think,  my  good  friend,  we  cannot  do  better  than  approach  our  heavenly 
Father  in  prayer  just  now." 

They  did  so.  The  young  lady,  who  led  the  devotion,  prayed  earnestly,  though 
not  long.  Her  heart  seemed  to  heave  with  importunity,  supplicating  the  com- 
forts of  grace  for  the  disconsolate  widow,  and  the  blessings  of  conviction  of  sin 
and  saving  conversion  to  God  for  her  profligate  sons.  When  they  rose  from 
their  knees,  the  widow  was  evidently  less  depressed  than  before ;  and  was  able 
to  express  a  confidence  that  the  promises  and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
glorious  discovery  they  make  of  the  divine  long-suffering  and  grace,  afibrded 
hope  as  to  the  arresting  and  repentance  of  her  children. 

"  Now,  Mrs. ,"  said  the  young  lady,  handing  to  her  some  articles, 

"  there  is  your  little  portion  for  the  day.  But  I  think,  you  need  something 
besides  this.  It  pains  me  to  see  your  cabin  looking  so  much  worse  than  when 
I  saw  it  last.  You  must  think  again  on  the  proposal  I  have  so  often  made  to 
you  to  come  under  the  protection  of  my  father's  roof.  Your  poor  sons,  I  see, 
till  they  experience  the  great  change  we  have  been  praying  for,  only  continue  to 
make  your  situation  worse."  "  You  are  kind,  kind,"  replied  the  widow ;  **  and 
thanks  to  my  glorious  Redeemer  for  having  given  me  such  a  friend.  But  if  you 
please,  I  will  try  my  poor  boys  a  little  longer  yet.  May  be,  the  Lord  will  yet 
bless,  in  some  way,  my  poor  attempts  to  show  them  the  great  salvation.  I  am 
sorely  averse  to  leave  them,  so  long  as  there  is  a  bit  of  hope.  If  I  leave  them, 
oh  !  I  fear  they  will  just  go  farther  and  farther  astray,  till  they  get  quite  bejond 
call."  "  Just  now,  then,  my  poor  friend,"  said  the  young  lady,  "I  shall  not  urge 
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you.  But  is  there  nothing  I  can  at  present  do  for  yon  ?  Ton  said  something 
about  your  sorrow  having  been  increased  since  yesterday  afternoon.  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  this,  can  I  be  of  no  use  to  you  in  the  matter  V*  Thanks,  many 
thanks,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  widow  ;  "  but  nothing  will  be  of  any 
use  till  these  poor  boys  shall  turn  to  God.  Oh  !  it  was  a  dark  event,  the  death 
of  our  good  minister,  and  the  settlement  amongst  us  of  this  new  light  man.  I 
am  not  just  entirely  saying  that  this  man  has  caused  all  the  outbreakiugs  which 
are  now  happening ;  for  he  does  not  exactly  preach  up  sin,  or  just  in  as  many 
words  tell  people  to  do  wrong.  But  oh!  never  a  word  does  he  speak  about  the 
divine  glory,  and  the  divine  government,  and  the  constraining  love  of  the  adora- 
ble Jesus,  never  a  word  about  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  heart,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  born  again,  and  the  awful  guilt  of  not  trusting  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  alone  for  salvation.  It  is  ever  mercy,  mercy  that  he  preaohesy^-mercy 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  sinner  'putting  on  Christ,'  and  being  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  will  save  every  one  who  repents  or  says  he  is  sorry 
for  what  he  has  done.  Never  is  there  a  word  about  grace  and  the  new  creature. 
My  poor  boys  were  always  made  reasonable  when  our  good  minister,  who  is  gone, 
preached  the  true  gospel.  But  oh !  this  new  light  man's  easy,  easy  way  of 
preaching  about  sin  and  sinners  has  made  the  poor  things  quite  forget  themselves* 
If  I  teach  them  now  the  true  nature  of  sin,  and  about  being  saved  by  grace,  they 
somehow  never  do  anything  but  laugh  and  mock  and  tell  me  of  the  minister's 
sermons,  and  the  strange  sort  of  mercy  he  is  always  saying  is  to  be  granted  to 
every  one.  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  wicked 
every  day  since  ever  they  heard  the  new  light  doctrines.  Only  the  Almighty 
knows  where  this  is  to  end.  Just  yesterday  afternoon,  as  I  was  about  to  tell 
you,  oh !  oh  !  the  poor  boys  turned  entirely  wild.  I  was  trying,  in  the  sweetest 
manner  I  could,  to  open  their  eyes  about  the  minister,  and  endeavouring  to  stop 
them  from  going  to  the  meeting  about  giving  him  a  present ;  and  Dan  jumped 
into  a  terrible  rage,  and  broke  the  old  table  and  chairs,  and  called  me  an  old 
hypocrite,  and  behaved  just  like  a  madman.  Then  Edward  and  he  went  away 
to  the  town ;  and  all  the  night  through  they  have  not  been  near  me.  But  bles- 
sings for  ever  to  divine  grace,  thrcagh  the  glorious  Redeemer,  there  is  comfort 

for  me  yet,  in  the  precious  gospel  of  peace ;  and  may  be " 

The  widow  abruptly  paused ;  for  she  saw  one  of  her  sons  {^preaching  the 
house.  The  young  lady  took  her  leave  ;  and  she  did  so^  deeply  pondering  the 
influence  of  doctrines  publicly  taught  on  all  the  interests  and  wellbeing  of  Me. 

THE  WORTH  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Reader, — in  the  following  remarks  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of  direct  and 
personal  address.  I  suppose  you  to  be  convinced,  by  every  day's  observation, 
that  your  continuance  in  this  world  must  very  soon  terminate.  You  believe  in 
the  ennobling  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  continued  ezpansioH 
of  its  capacities  of  enjoying  or  suffering  throughout  its  endless  existence.  You 
helieve  in  eternal  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  you  bdieve  that  the  soul's 
future  destiny  will  depend,  not  upon  the  wealth  here  amassed,  the  pleasure  here 
enjoyed,  or  the  knowledge  here  acquired ;  but  upon  the  moral  character  here 
formed,  and  the  spiritual  life  Iiere  begun.  With  this  belief  you  are  conscious 
that  you  have  not  formed  that  moral  character,  or  commenced  that  spiritual  life, 
which  alone  can  fit  you  for  eternal  happiness.  If  such  be  your  belief,  and  such 
your  condition,  I  ask  you  to  read  what  follows,  as  if  it  were  addressed  directly 
to  yourself  alon$. 
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What,  then,  is  the  worth  of  the  soul  ?  How  shall  it  be  measured  ?  How 
shall  it  be  conceived  ?  With  what  shall  it  be  compared  ?  Its  immortality  and 
its  ever-expanding  capacities  are  the  eleme'nts  on  which  its  value  depends.  Let 
one  immortal  soul  enjoy  for  ever  any  definite  and  continued  degree  of  happiness, 
however  small — it  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  its  enjoyment,  through  the  whole  of 
its  eternal  existence,  would  exceed  the  sum  of  happiness  that  could  be  enjoyed 
in  this  world,  by  all  the  myriads  of  men  that  have  ever  inhabited  it,  or  by  the 
eight  hundred  millions  that  now  inhabit  it.  Nay,  the  excess  would  be  beyond 
all  computation.  Add,  now,  that  the  soul  will  enjoy  not  a  very  small  continu- 
ance of  happiness,  but  an  inconceivably  great,  ever-enlarging,  and  absolutely 
unbounded  measure  of  felicity,  going  on,  increasing  with  its  expanding  capaci- 
ties, in  a  geometrical  ratio,  through  the  interminable  ages  of  its  mortality, — and 
who  will  attempt  to  draw  the  comparison  between  the  sum  of  that  one  soul's 
happiness  and  the  sum  of  all  the  worldly  felicity  of  all  the  world's  inhabitants, 
from  its  creation  to  the  present  time  ?  Well  might  it  be  asked,  **  What  will  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  V* 

Beader,  do  you  go  about,  from  day  to  day,  conscious  that  there  is  in  you  a 
spirit  of  this  inestimable  value  ?  And  yet  there  is.  Such  a  soul  is  committed 
to  your  care,  and  for  its  destiny  you  are  accountable.  And  how  stands  that 
account  ?  I  appeal  to  your  conscience.  If  you  are  assured  that  your  soul  is 
safe,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  But  if  conscience  tells  you  there  is  something 
wrong — ^if  there  comes  over  yon,  in  your  solitary  meditation,  some  fearful  fore- 
boding of  future  wrath — if  you  know  that  you  have  not  loved  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  capacities  of  loving,  or  served  him  with  all  your  capacities  of 
serving,  and  that,  for  the  violation  of  this  first  and  great  commandment,  you  are 
exposed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  death, — do  not  refuse  to  give  attention  to  this 
business  of  the  souFs  salvation,  until  it  shall  be  for  ever  too  late.  Inestimably 
precious  as  the  soul  is,  it  may  be  lost,  and  lost  without  remedy !  Will  you 
incur  that  loss? 

Consider  whether  yon  yet  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  value  of  the  soul.  It 
is  easy  to  acknowledge  its  infinite  worth,  without  having  any  distinct  idea  of  it 
at  all.  The  interests  of  your  single  soul  are,  in  truth,  of  more  moment  than 
the  worldly  interests  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  put  together.  They  are  not 
only  of  more  moment,  in  their  relation  to  you,  but  even  in  themselves  considered. 
The  humblest  and  weakest  Christian,  that  has  secured  the  safety  of  his  soul, 
and  *'  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,"  has  accomplished  a  nobler,  sublimer,  more 
momentous  work,  than  all  the  acheivements  of  all  the  intellectual  giants,  mili- 
tary heroes,  and  political  statesmen,  that  have  ever  rendered  their  names  illus- 
trious. The  revolution  that  must  be  effected  for  the  soul's  emancipation,  calls 
for  more  intense  interest,  and  more  intense  action,  than  the  greatest  political 
revolution.  The  moral  struggle  you  are  conscious  of,  in  your  own  breast,  is  to 
decide  a  question,  bigger  with  momentous  consequences  than  the  vital  interests 
of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe.  In  being  invested  with  the  care  of  your 
soul,  you  are  invested  with  a  higher  trust,  and  placed  under  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing responsibility,  than  could  arise  from  being  made  the  ruler  and  arbiter  ol  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.     Do  you  believe  it  ? 

Suppose  you  were  made  the  chief  magistrate  of  your  country,  with  uncon- 
trolled and  unlimited  power  to  make  its  laws,  judge  of  their  infraction,  and  see 
to  their  execution — to  direct  all  the  national  concerns,  and  secure  the  public 
tranquillity  and  happiness — to  decide  every  question — to  reconcile  the  jarring 
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interests  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture, — in  a  word,  to  manage  all 
its  public  concerns,  both  domestic  and  foreign ;  would  yon  not  feel  yourself 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibilities  incident  to  such  a  task  ? 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  interests  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  commit- 
ted to  your  care,  so  that  on  your  plans  and  management  should  depend  the 
public  condition,  the  public  welfare  and  happiness  of  them  all.  And  suppose, 
in  addition  to  this,  that  if  it  were  possible,  the  social,  domestic,  and  individual 
happiness  of  all  the  millions  of  this  earth's  inhabitants  were  made  entirely  and 
directly  dependent  on  you,  so  long  as  you  should  remain  in  the  world ; — would 
you  not  be  crushed  under  the  insupportable  burthen  ?  Add,  now,  the  care  of 
the  temporal  welfare  of  another  world  just  like  this — a  third — a  fourth — hun- 
dreds— thousands — yes,  millions  of  such  worlds;  and  even  then,  all  the  weight 
of  responsibility  that  would  rest  upon  you,  would  bear  no  comparison  with  that, 
under  which  you  are  now  living.  You  have,  under  your  care,  a  soul,  whose 
eternal  destiny  depends  upon  you — a  destiny  that  plainly  and  undeniably 
involves  a  greater  amount  of  weal  or  woe  than  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  millions  of  worlds  like  this,  in  the  short  space  of  your  present  life. 

But  perhaps  you  may  say,  that  the  task  of  managing  so  complicated  a 
machine  as  the  political  government  of  the  world,  would  involve  a  much  greater 
number  of  particulars,  and  a  much  greater  amount  of  labour,  than  could  be 
required  for  the  care  of  a  single  soul.  But,  think  you,  that  to  make  rules  by 
which  you  may  be  guided  in  all  the  changing  scenes  and  involved  circumstances 
of  life — faithfully  to  apply,  and  unhesitatingly  to  execute  those  rules — to  deny 
the  craving  appetites — to  direct  the  wayward  desires — to  restrain  the  headlong 
passions — to  fix  the  wandering  affections — to  resist  daily  and  hourly,  temptations 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left — to  keep  yourself  perfectly  unspotted  from  the 
world — to  wrestle,  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers — all  the  while  to  be  assiduously  engaged  in  active  benevolence,  and  in 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  without  yielding  to  the  enticements,  either  of 
pleasure  or  of  indolence ; — think  you,  this  is  not  a  task,  involving  many  parti- 
culars, and  demanding  labour  ? 

Be  urged  to  an  immediate  attention  to  the  concerns  of  your  soul, — not;  only 
by  the  happiness  that  is  to  be  gained,  but  by  the  misery  that  is  to  be  avoided. 
Remember  that  the  souFs  capability  of  misery  is  equal  to  its  capability  of  hap- 
piness— that  you  have  the  testimony  of  God,  that  it  is  now  exposed  to  that 
misery,  and  unless  you  make  a  determined  and  desperate  effort,  it  is  ruined  for 
ever.  Its  immortality  will  be  an  eternal  death  ; — an  eternal  death !  Who  can 
fathom  the  full  significancy  of  those  awful  words  ?  Eternity  of  death  !  Reader, 
are  you  exposed  to  such  a  destiny  ?  Think  of  it.  If  you  are — be  wise  to-day, 
'tis  madness  to  defer. 

It  will  not  avail  you  to  plead  that  you  never  made  any  promise  to  attend  to 
to  the  care  of  your  soul.  You  are  accountable,  neverthelesss,  and  your  accoun- 
tability you  cannot  avoid — you  cannot  decline  it — you  cannot  run  from  it — ^you 
cannot  suspend  it,  or  rid  yourself  of  it  a  single  moment.  It  is  inseparable  from 
your  nature,  a  part  of  your  very  being.  It  clings  to  you,  and  will  for  ever  cling 
to  you.  Your  Maker  waits  with  you,  that  you  will  do  your  duty.  He  requires 
it  of  you  now.  The  vows  of  the  professed  Christian,  are  nothing  more  than  an 
expression  of  his  determination  to  perform  what  it  was  his  duty  to  perform 
before.     His  duty  is  yours.     Will  you  do  it  ? 
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By  llie  late  Mr.  T.  Batcijklor, 
Market  Uarbru.' 
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HOW  TO  INSTIL  A  LOVE  OP 
TRUTHFULNESS. 

It  is  believed,  that  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  inculcating  a  love  of  truthfulness, 
is  to  ^t  the  lore  of  God  early  implanted 
in  the  nearts  of  our  children. 

Few  traits  of  character  appear  more 
lovely  in  old  or  young  than  devotion  to 
truth.  Whether  this  be  an  indigenous 
growth  in  the  natural  heart  is  made  more 
than  doubtful  by  the  teachings  of  revela- 
tion and  the  results  of  experience.  If  it 
were  so,  why  does  it  not  flourish  in  its  own 
native  soil?  After  laudable  endeavours  to 
obtain  for  it  a  footine  in  the  youne  heart, 
why  is  it  marred,  and  often  blasted  bj  its 
first  contact  with  temptation?  Why  is  it, 
that,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, if  it  vegetate,  and  reach  sufficient 
size  to  attract  the  public  eye,  it  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  rarest  plants  of  earth? 
Why  is  it,  that  among  the  many  virtues 
which  adorn  the  character  of  the  **  Father 
of  his  country,'*  this  usually  finds  its  place 
at  the  head  of  the  list?  Surely,  the  reason 
is,  because  it  is  a  flower  of  no  common 
growth.  It  is  an  exotic,  requiring  great 
sicill  to  enc;raft  it  on  a  stock  so  uncongenial 
to  its  healthful  development  as  man's  neart 
is  by  nature.  True,  it  has  shown  sifi;ns  of 
life  m  some  bosoms,  where  it  had  little  else 
to  sustain  it  besides  policy  and  expediency; 
but  where  it  finds  no  better  nourishment 
than  these,  it  either  withers  away  and  dies, 
or  maintains  a  fitful  and  sickly  existence. 
Those  who  adhere  to  truth  only  because  it 
is  politic  to  do  so,  will  generally  be  found 
ready  to  abandon  truth  whenever  policy 
shall  decide  that  abandonment  is  necessary. 
The  aliment  which  above  all  others,  imparts 
health,  vigor,  and  maturity  to  this  delicate 
and  invaluable  plant,  is  love  to  God.  Where 
this  is  exuberant,  there  will  it  be  seen  to 
display  itself,  in  all  its  heaven-originated 
beauty  and  perfection.  Where  this  is  want- 
ing, if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  so  spindling  and 
dwarfish,  as  to  excite  disgust  rather  than 
admiration. 

A  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth  our- 
selves, is  among  the  most  effective  means 
of  inculcating  truthfulness. 

In  vain  shall  it  ever  be  for  us  to  preach 
to  our  children  about  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  while  we  practise  dissimulation  in 
word  or  deed.    To  talk  of  truth  and  act 


deceitfully,  is  to  inculcate  error  in  its  most 
subtle  and  dangerous  form.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  ground-work  of  that  miserable 
heresy,  that  truth  is  but  an  expedient  at 
best  And  though  this  sentiment  has  found 
its  way  into  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  a  treatise 
on  moral  philosophy,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
beguiling,  soul-destroying  heresy.  It  is, 
in  fact,  but  a  modification  of  the  favourite 
dogma  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  end  sancti- 
fies the  means.  We  have  read  of  a  child, 
who  said,  "  My  father  never  lies."  Here 
was  a  father  who  could  be  a  successful 
inculcator  of  tmthftdness.  He  stood  upon 
an  eminence  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
man  who  bases  his  love  of  truth  upon 
expediency,  and  who,  by  word  and  deed, 
creates  the  impression  that  truth  has  no 
original  inherent  excellency  in  it. 

In  the  work  of  inculcating  a  love  of 
truthfuhiess,  it  will  be  found  of  singular 
utility,  righdy  and  faithfully  to  define  what 
lying  is. 

Suffer  not  your  children  to  learn,  but 
rather  encourage  them  to  spurn  the  debas- 
ing notions  of  Milton  and  Palev,  when  they 
speak  upon  this  subject  TeU  them  that 
pious  frauds  and  white  lies  never  had  an 
existence,  save  in  the  distempered  ravings 
of  a  heathenish  philosophy,  or  in  the  rapa- 
cious avarice  oi  papal  Rome;  that  these 
phrases  not  only  carry  an  absurdity  upon 
their  front,  but  that  they  were  dasigned  to 
work  a  fraud  upon  the  sacred  oracles  of 
God.  Tell  them  that,  though  the  guilt  of 
lying  may  be  aggravated  by  the  ill  effects 
which  follow  it,  yet  that  the  Bible  nowhere 
intimates  that  its  guilt  is  restricted  to  any 
such  condition;  but  that  falsehood,  when- 
ever spoken,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  is 
offensive  to  God.  Tell  them  that  in  the 
end,  whatever  be  the  dreams  of  the  ration- 
alist, the  evidence  of  experience  will  be 
found  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  dictates 
of  principle.  Tell  them  that  whoever  utters 
what  is  untrue,  professing  to  speak  truth, 
and  knowing  that  the  hearer  expects  truth, 
is  guilty  of  lying.  Tell  them  that  a  lie  may 
be  acted  as  well  as  spoken.  Tell  them  tiiat, 
although  an  honest  mistake  is  no  crime, 
yet  that  malignant  fiilsehoods  are  often 
perpetrated  in  the  words  of  truth.  Tell 
them  that  to  state  as  fact  what  we  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  is  as  much  a  violation  of 
truth,  as  to  state  for  fact  what  we  know  to 
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be  false.  Opinions  and  inferences  may 
always  be  innocently  formed  and  expressed, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  opinions 
and  inferences  are  not  facts,  and  should 
never  be  stated  for  facts.  Tell  them  that 
the  youth,  who  allows  himself  to  lie,  eren 
in  jest,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  sport, 
will  very  soon  be  found  to  lie  in  earnest, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  an  habitual 
liar.  Remind  them  that  there  are  in  the 
world  self-styled  philosophers,  and  loose 
religionists,  who  will  try  to  shake  their 
love  of  truth  by  confounding  the  distinction 
between  figures  of  speech  and  lyine.  That 
such  men,  to  justify  their  own  deceitful 
sayings  and  doings,  will  represent  the 
hyperboles,  the  ironies,  and  tne  parables 
of  Scripture  as  lies. 

An  effectual  means  of  exciting  a  reve* 
rence  for  truth,  is  early  to  impress  the 
minds  of  our  children  with  the  precepts, 
the  illustrations,  and  the  sanctions  of  the 
Bible  upon  the  subject  of  lying. 

As  soon  as  a  chud  can  comprehend  any 
thing,  the  great  fundamental  truth  should 
be  graven  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  infallible  arbiter  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
from  it  there  is  no  appeal.  Collect  to- 
gether and  present  aU  that  the  sacred 
volume  utters  upon  the  subject  of  truth 
and  falsehood.  Let  children  know  that 
the  obligation  to  speak  truth  is  universal, 
and  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  limited  to 
time,  place,  or  circumstances.  That  when 
we  are  forbidden  to  bear  false  witness 
against  our  neighbour,  though  testimony 
in  the  court-house  is  included,  the  precept 
is  as  binding  out  of  the  court-room  as  in 
it.  That  the  obligation  to  observe  strict 
truth  is  as  binding  without  the  ceremony 
of  a  judicial  oath  as  with  it,  and  that  the 


oUigation  is  not  heightened,  in  the  least 
degree,  by  the  presence  of  judges  and 
jurors,  of  counsellors  and  sheriffs.  That 
under  all  conceivable  circumstances,  lying 
lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  a 
guileless  tongue  is  his  delight. 

Do  children  demand  evidence  that  the 
law  of  truth  is  anything  more  than  a  dead 
letter— *>a  lifeless,  powerless  declaration? 
Turn  them  to  the  nistory  of  Gehazi,  and 
give  them  a  glimpse  at  the  liar's  fate,  in 
me  brief  account  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
Blustrations  are  worth  more  than  argu- 
ments to  children,  and,  in  hunt,  to  all 
undisciplined  minds.  Over  and  beyond 
this,  show  them  that  God*s  book  decides 
of  all  liars  that  they  are  the  children  of  the 
devil;  and  of  impenitent  liars,  that  thev 
shall  be  excluded  from  heaven,  and  shall 
have  their  portion  in  the  lake  that  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone. 


PLEASURES  OF  HOME. 

Thb  beneficent  ordination  of  divine  Provi- 
dence is,  that  home  should  form  our  charac- 
ter. The  first  object  of  parents  should  be 
to  make  home  interesting.  It  is  a  bad  sign 
whenever  children  have  to  wander  from  tne 
parental  roof  for  amusement.  Provide 
pleasure  for  them  around  their  own  fireside, 
and  among  themselves.  The  excellent 
Leigh  Richmond  pursued  this  plan :  had  a 
museum  in  his  house,  and  exerted  every 
nerve  to  interest  his  little  flock.  A  love  of 
home  is,  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  in 
the  world  to  man.  Do  you  ever  see  men 
who  delight  in  their  own  firesides,  lolling 
about  in  taverns  and  saloons?  Implant 
this  sentiment  early  in  a  child:  it  is  a 
mighty  preservative  against  vice. 


(Dnr  ^ntitig  l^uflt 


"ONLY  THIS  ONCE." 

One  lovely  summer's  evening,  as  I  was 
resting  my  horse  at  the  little  inn  in  the 
romantic  village  of  A^ — — ,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  was  seated  at  the  window, 
enjoying  the  exquisite  scenery  around, 
my  attention  was  diverted  for  a  time  by 
the  arrival  of  a  carriage,  out  of  which 
stepped  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and  two 
lovely  children— a  boy  and  a  girl,  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  about  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.    I  was  regrettmg  the  too  hasty 


glance  that  I  obtained  of  their  smiling 
faces  radiant  with  the  sunshine  of  health, 
of  contentment,  and  joyfulness,  when  their 
little  quick  pattering  tread,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  their  voices,  was  heard  upon  the 
stair,  and  they  were  shown  into  a  room 
which  was  only  separated  from  mine  by  a 
movable  partition,  which  in  the  event  of 
acountry  ball,  a  meeting  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  or  a  public  dinner,  was  taken 
away,  and  two  or  thlree  small  rooms  thus 
thrown  into  one.  "  Tell  the  ostler  to  have 
a  pair  of  good  horses  ready  in  an  hour's 
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time,''  said  the  gentleman,  as  the  waiter 
shut  the  door.  1  was  at  first  inclined  to 
be  annoyed  at  the  intermption  to  my 
reverie ;  but  the  sweet  prattung  voices  of 
the  children  soon  drew  my  attention,  and 
I  became  deeply  interested  in  m^r  unknown 
friends.  I  could  not  see  all  their  winning 
ways,  but  I  soon  perceived  by  their  con- 
versation that  they  were  the  children  of 
Christian  parents;  and  I  almost  wished 
the  envious  partition  away  which  separa- 
ted me  from  any  of  Grod*s  people,  and  pre- 
vented me  from  making  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  little  strangers. 
Not  wishing,  however,  to  take  advantage 
of  my  position,  I  did  all  I  could  to  intimate 
to  my  fellow  travellers  that  they  were 
overheard :  a  slight  cough,  a  creaking  of 
the  boots  while  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  soon  gave  the  intimation  I  wished ; 
and  I  could  perceive  that  the  hint  was 
taken,  for  the  gentleman  and  his  lady  now 
spoke  in  a  lower  tone,  and  the  children's 
loud  mirth  was  occasionally  checked,  by 
reminding  them  that  they  must  not  disturb 
other  people.  Their  merry  voices,  however, 
were  still  heard  asking  a  hundred  questions 
about  the  country,  the  road  they  were 
going,  the  place  where  they  would  sleep ; 
and  at  last  the  beseeching  tones  of  the 
little  boy's  voice  arrested  my  attention,  as 
he  was  evidently  trjring  to  work  upon  his 
mamma  to  grant  him  some  great  favour 
which  she  had  evidently  refused,  but  which 
he  hoped  by  a  little  quiet  coaxing  importu- 
nity to  obtain.  "  Only  this  once,  dear 
mamma;  indeed  I  promise  you  I  won't 
ask  again,  just  this  once.**  **  No,  my  dear 
Freddy,"  replied  his  mamma,  "  I  have 
already  told  you  that  I  did  not  wish  you 
to  go ;  and  you  should  not  ask  again.  If 
I  uiought  it  right  for  you  I  should  not 
need  so  many  earnest  petitions,  for  you 
know  I  love  to  please  yoii ;  but  as  I  do 
not  think  it  right,  I  cannot  let  you  do  it 
even  this  once  J** 

There,  thought  I,  is  a  judicious  parent ; 
and  oh,  how  much  misery  would  be  spared 
in  after  years  if  parents  would  only  adhere 
firmly  to  what  they  believe  to  be  right, 
and  not  be  tempted  in  their  foolish  and 
mistaken  fondness  to  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  their  children  against  the  decision 
of  their  own  better  judgment,  under  the 
specious  dangerous  plea  of  only  this  once  I 
Alas !  upon  that  once  may  hang  the  mo- 
mentous concerns  of  eternity. 

The  words  of  the  merry  little  stranger, 
with  his  beseeching,  pleading  tones,  still 
rung  in  my  ears ;  and  I  was  unconsciously 
almost  to  myself  repeating,  "This  once, 
only  this  once,"  while  the  words  led  to  a 


train  of  solemn  reflections  in  my  mind.  I 
sat  down  again  at  the  open  window,  and  I 
observed  two  men  standing  at  the  door  of 
a  public  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  The  one,  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  was 
trying  to  persuade  his  mend,  a  young  man 
of  healthy,  prepossessing  appearance,  to  go 
in  with  mm  and  t£^e  a  glass.  "  No,  no,'' 
said  the  young  man,  "  I  will  not  go ;  I  was 
the  worse  of  it  the  other  day,  and  it  is  as 
much  as  my  place  is  worth.  "  As  much 
much  as  your  soul  is  worth,''  said  I  to 
myself.  "  Oh,  come  along,  Jem,"  said  the 
other,  "  come  this  once ;  I  shall  be  away, 
man,  to-morrow,  and  it  is  the  last  drop  we 
can  take  together ;  come,  come,  just  this 
once — only  this  once,  and  I  am  gone."  So 
saying,  he  slipped  his  arm  into  that  of  his 
friend,  and  almost  forcibly  dragged  him  in. 
My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  youth ;  and  I 
determined  to  watch  for  his  coming  out, 
and  if  possible  to  put  a  little  tract  into  his 
hand,  or  to  speak  a  word  to  him  in  the  way 
of  warning;  but,  alas,  I  watched  for  a 
whole  hour,  he  never  made  his  appearance; 
another  hour  elapsed,  and  he  came  out, 
evidently  too  much  intoxicated  to  be  able 
to  walk  without  his  friend's  arm.  There, 
thought  I,  is  probably  a  good  place  forfei- 
ted—a decent,  hale-lookmg  young  man 
thrown  out  of  employment — perhaps  a  wife 
and  children  reduced  to  beggary— and  the 
soul,  the  immortal  soul,  placed  in  imminent 
jeopardy  by  listening  to  the  plea  of  the 
tempter,  "  Only  this  once** 

"  Only  this  once,**  said  a  loud  voice, 
which  was  heard  even  above  the  rattling  of 
dice  and  the  noisy  profane  language  of  a 
party  gathered  round  a  billiard  table, 
where  mey  were  laying  their  well-concer- 
ted schemes  for  the  ruin  of  a  fine  promising 
young  man,  of  large  fortune;  ^^only  this 
once}  you  cannot  refuse  us  the  chance  of 
beating  you.  It  would  not  be  handsome 
to  fill  your  pockets,  and  then  refuse  to  give 
us  another  chance." 

"  Well,  I  will  play  this  once,"  said 

*only  this  once,  said  he  to  himself,  "and, 
then  111  never,  never  play  again.''  He  sat 
down ;  he  staked  a  large  sum,  he  lost  it ; 
he  played  again,  again  he  lost ;  once  more 
he  played,  hoping  to  be  more  fortunate ; 
onee  more,  and  he  had  lost  his  aH,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house  a  ruined  man,  and 
returned  home  to  tell  his  wife  that  she  was 
penniless,  his  children  beggars. 

"  I  will  go  this  once,"  said  E ,  as  she 

put  on  her  bonnet,  with  the  intention  of 
going,  unknown  to  her  parents,  to  meet  a 
young  man  who  had  been  paying  her  much 
attention,  but  whose  addresses  were  not 
sanctioned  by  her  father  and  mother,  be- 
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cause  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  no 
principle,  without  religion,  without  profes- 
sion, without  the  means  of  proyiding  re- 
rtably  for  a  wife.  "  I  iiml  meet  him 
<mce,  and  only  this  once,**  said  E , 

"  and  I  will  hid  him  good  bye  fDr  ever.** 
An  idle  excuse  was  framed  for  going  out ; 
she  left  her  parents*  roof  with  the  intention 
of  returning  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Alas!  that  one  meeting  was  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  parents  and  diild.  The  young 
man  was  unportunate ;  he  rested  not  untu 
he  had  persuaded  her  to  accompan;^  him  to 
his  friends,  where  they  were  married,  and 

in  a  few  months  E— found  herself 

deserted,  forsaken,  and  obliged  to  return 
to  her  heart-broken  parents,  tiiankful  even 
to  obtain  the  shelter  of  that  roof,  but 
wholly  unable  to  restore  to  them  the  peace 
cf  which  she  had  robbed  them ;  and  unable 
to  regain  her  once  former,  peaceftd,  hap]^y 
state  of  mind  whilst  fulfilling  her  duties  in 
the  domestic  circle,  and  endeavouring  to 
serve  God  in  the  station  which  he  assi^ed 
her.  Often  did  she  think  of  the  fatal  night 
when,  without  any  intention  of  yielding  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  she  had  neverme- 
Ipss  been  beguiled  into  the  fatal  snare,  and 
determined  upon  once,  and  only  once  more, 
indulging  in  that  which  she  knew  to  be 


inconsistent  with  her  duty  as  a  child  and 
as  a  Christian. 

Oh  let  the  young  reader  beware  of  lis- 
tening to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  •*  Onfy 
once*^  did  the  devil  tempt  our  first  parents 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  but  upon  that 
ance^  oh,  what  a  world  of  sin  and  misery 
has  followed!  Sin  entered  by  that  one 
temptation,  and  death  by  sin :  and  unless 
washed  in  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb 
of  Grod,  unless  by  his  obedience  unto  death 
we  are  made  righteous,  eternal  death, 
eternal  misery  must  be  the  consequence  of 
that  one  sin.  Then  listen  not  to  the  soul- 
destroying  plea,  Otiiy  this  once;  listen 
rather  to  the  solemn  word  of  warning- - 
to-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  listen  to 
the  invitation  of  the  gospel.  The  voice 
which  is  now  sounding  in  your  ears  may 
soon  be  lost  in  the  stillness  of  death.  Oniy 
this  once  may  the  solemn  warning  be  g^ven, 
"  Turn  ye,  tuni  ye,  why  will  ye  die  ?'* 
Only  this  once  may  the  gracious  invitation 
of  your  Saviour  be  heard,  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.'' 
Onhf  this  once — refuse,  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and 
it  may  be  too  late;  eternity  may  have 
opened  upon  you,  and  the  door  of  mercy 
be  shut  upon  you. 


^netq. 


THE  WANDERER. 


Within  a  lowly  half-built  shed 
The  homeless  wand'rer  lay, 
Her  wakeful  eyes  upturns,  as  tho' 
Their  tears— their  looks  would  pray. 

Softly  she  spoke,  in  broken  words, 
She  breaUi'd  as  she  were  sighing; 
Two  babes  close  nestled  by  her  side 
Dreamt  not  that  she  was  dying. 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  her  lips, 
Upon  her  cheek  and  brow, 
And  on  her  mean  and  tatter'd  dress. 
It  hung  like  flakes  of  snow. 

At  length  her  wan  lips  ceased  to  move, 
Her  breast  no  longer  heav'd; 
The  night  wind  sigh *d— alas!  it  was 
The  only  thing  that  griev'd. 


Then  creeping  thro'  the  fern-clad  roof 
It  kiss'd  her  sable  tresses. 
As  tbo'  'twould  woo  her  spirit  back 
To  life  by  its  caresses. 

And  still  the  children  slept,  nor  woke 
Till  hunger  bade  them  wake, 
Then — then  alas!  no  mother's  voice 
In  cheering  accents  spake. 

In  vain  they  wept  their  childish  tears, 
For  tho'  she  still  seem*d  near  them. 
They  learnt  in  truth,  her  soul  had  stray 'd 
Too  far  away  to  hear  them. 

Again  they  laid  their  pallid  cheeks 
Upon  her  marble  breast, 
Tho'  cold  and  breathless,  still  it  lulled 
Their  sobbing  hearts  to  rest. 


They  slept — ^tho'  morn  came  peeping  in. 
They  slept  while  noontide  fled. 
They  slept — ^but  evening  stars  that  watch'd 
Saw  mother — ebildren---dead. 
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Lbt  a  man  hare  all  the  world  can  give 
him,  he  is  still  miserable,  if  he  has  a  gro- 
velline,  fettered,  underout  mind.  Let  nim 
have  his  gardens,  his  fields,  his  woods,  his 
lawns,  for  grandeur,  plenty,  ornament,  and 
finratification,  while  at  the  same  time  Ood 
IS  not  in  all  his  thoughts:  and  let  another 
have  neither  field  nor  g^arden;  let  him  look 
at  nature  with  an  enlightened  mind — a  mind 
which  can  see  and  adore  the  Creator  and 
His  works— can  consider  them  as  demon- 
strations of  His  power,  EUs  wisdom.  His 
goodness:  and  in  all  his  poyertpr,  he  is  far 
appier  than  the  other  in  his  riches.  The 
one  is  but  a  little  higher  than  a  beast;  the 
other  but  a  little  lower  than  an  angeL 

A  WOMAN  is  oftenpraised;  but  never 
sufficiently  valued.  When  a  man  sees  a 
woman,  what  ou^ht  he  to  see  in  her?  His 
nurse,  his  ^piardian,  his  inistress,  his  wife, 
his  unceasmg  friend — ^his  comforter  in 
sickness — the  being  that  gave  him  his  first 
life — ^at  affords  him  his  first  food— that 
is  the  creator  or  promoter  of  every  pleasure 
he  enjoys  during  life,  and  whose  tender 
attention  can  aJIeviate  the  dreadful  pan^ 
of  approaching  dissolution.  Young,  she  is 
beautiful;  old,  she  is  good;  one  grateful 
word  overpays  her.  Old  women  are  fit  for 
a  number  of  things,  which  young  ones  are 
incapable  of  performing,  either  from  igno- 
rance or  because  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble.  An  old  woman  is  never  tired  of 
any  thing;  I  am  old,  Sir,  and  know  my 
value  in  society. 

The  Bloom  of  Aob. — A  good  woman 
never  grows  old.  Years  may  pass  over  her 
head,  but  if  benevolence  and  virtue  dwell 
in  her  heart,  she  is  as  cheerful  as  when 
the  springs  of  life  opened  to  her  view. 
When  we  look  upon  a  good  woman,  we 
never  think  of  her  age;  she  looks  as 
charming  as  when  the  rose  of  youth  first 
bloomed  on  her  cheek.  That  rose  has  not 
faded  yet:  it  will  never  fade.  In  her 
neighbourhood  she  is  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor.  In  the  church,  the  devout  worship- 
per and  exemplary  Christian.  Who  does 
not  respect  and  love  the  woman  who  has 
passed  ner  days  in  acts  of  kindness  and 
mercy — who  has  been  the  friend  of  man 
and  God — whose  whole  life  has  been  a 
scene  of  kindness  and  love,  a  devotion  to 
truth  and  religion?  We  repeat  such  a 
woman  cannot  grow  old.  She  will  always 
be  fresh  and  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  active 
in  humble  deeds  of  mercy  and  benevolence. 


If  the  young  lady  desires  to  retain  the 
bloom  and  Mauty  of  youth,  let  her  love 
truth  and  virtue;  and  to  the  close  of  life 
she  will  retain  those  feelings  which  now 
make  life  appear  a  garden  of  sweets — ever 
fresh  and  ever  new. 

NxoHT  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  still 
more  beautiful  in  its  association;  it  is 
linked,  as  a  day  is,  with  our  cares  and  with 
our  toils — the  husiness  and  listlessness  of 
life.  The  sunshine  brings  with  it  action; 
we  rise  in  the  morning  and  our  task  is  be- 
fore us — and  night  comes  and  with  it  rest. 
If  we  leave  sleep  and  ask  not  of  dreams 
fon^etfulness,  our  waking  is  in  solitude, 
and  our  enjoyment  is  thought  Imagina- 
tion has  thrown  her  glories  around  the 
midnight;  the  orbs  of  heaven,  the  silence, 
the  shadows,  are  steeped  in  poetry.  Even 
in  the  heart  of  a  crowded  city,  where  the 
moonlleht  falls  but  upon  the  pavement  and 
roof;  the  heart  would  be  softened  and  the 
mind  elevated,  amid  the  loveliness  of  night's 
deepest  and  stillest  hours. 

.  Gbbat  men,  like  comets,  are  eccentric 
in  their  courses,  and  are  formed  to  do 
extensive  good  by  modes  unintelligible  to 
vulgar  minds.  Hence  like  those  erratic 
orbs  in  the  firmament,  it  is  their  fate  to  be 
miscomprehended  by  fools,  and  misrepre- 
sented  by  knaves:  to  be  abused  for  all  the 
good  they  actuidly  do,  and  to  be  accused 
of  ills  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
neither  in  design  nor  execution 

It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the 
world's  opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to 
live  after  our  own.  But  the  g^at  man  is 
he,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps, 
with  a  pertect  sweetness  the  independence 
of  his  character. 

A  Reflection. — It  should  be  remem- 
bered that .  every  loathsome  inmate  of 
penitentiaries  and  state  prisons,  was  once 
a  ^ntle,  inoffensive,  and  prattUng  child ; 
and  that  every  criminal  who  has  expiated 
his  crimes  upon  the  gallows,   was  once 

Eressed  to  a  mother's  heart,  and  drew  his 
fe  giving  nourishment  from  her  bosom. 
Bad  moral  training,  wrong  influences  and 
debasing  examples  do  their  work,  and 
transform  endearing  o£&pring  into  ferocious 
men,  who  shock  humanity  by  the  foulness  of 
their  guilt,  and  the  monstrous  audacity  of 
their  crimes. 
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THE    SOUL'S    WELFARE. 


CHRISTIAN  EXERTION. 

EvEBT  good  man  has  an  important  work  to  do  in  his  day  and  generation.  None  of  us 
were  sent  into  the  world  to  be  idle,  to  wear  out  our  existence  in  indolence  and  inacti- 
vity. Whatever  talents  we  may  possess,  whatever  sphere  of  life  we  may  occupy  the 
charge  is  heard  from  the  lips  of  God :  "  Occupy  till  I  come.**  We  have  much  to  do  for 
ourselves,  in  the  cultivation  of  our  own  minds,  in  the  improvement  of  our  hearts,  and  in 
the  £Euthful  application  of  our  various  talents.  We  have  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost.  We 
have  much  too  to  do  for  the  conversion  of  others.  Out  of  our  social  circle  and  other  re- 
lative connections  there  arise  constant  and  accumulated  duties  that  we  owe  to  one 
another. — ^Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  pastors  and 
flocks  have  all  an  appointed  work.  We  should  all  seek  to  meet  the  claims  which  are 
made  upon  us,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  dependence  on  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may 
<*  walk  as  children  of  Gk>d,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  gene- 
ration, among  whom  we  are  called  to  *  shine  as  lights  in  the  world.' "  In  these  word 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  light-house  erected  on  some  dangerous  shore,  in  order  to  warn 
the  mariner  who  is  passing  through  the  trackless  paths  of  the  deep  of  the  &tal  reef, 
rocks  or  quicksands.  So  the  Christian  is  to  stand  as  a  light-house  to  a  dark  world — 
navigating  a  dangerous  sea,  in  order  that  he  may  warn  of  peril  and  direct  to  a  haven  of 
peace.  We  have  also  much  to  do  for  God.  He  made  us,  he  preserves  us,  and  he 
redeemed  us  by  the  blood  of  his  Son;  and  he  says  to  us — "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  God  with  your  body  and  spirits  which  are  God's." 
From  calvary  a  voice  is  heard — •*  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard."  "  Thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all  then  were  all  dead,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  to  them- 
selves but  to  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  The  motto  worn  upon  the 
Christian's  forehead  is  this,  "  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do."  Or,  *'  Here  am  I, 
send  me.**  It  is  not  for  us  to  choose  in  what  particular  form  we  shall  serve  God;  but  if 
we  are  alive  from  the  dead,  if  we  are  risen  with  Christ  we  shall  all  realize  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  something  for  him  who  has  done  so  much  for  us.  Instructing  the  ignorant, 
reclaiming  the  vicious,  comforting  the  mourner,  cheering  the  sick,  and  pointing  the  dy- 
ing to  the  only  hope  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel,  are  all  employments  connected  with 
the  service  of  God;  whatever,  therefore,  we  do  in  relation  to  God's  house,  to  God's 
worship  and  to  God's  kingdom,  we  should  do  with  an  anxiety  to  promote  his  glory. 
Now,  in  our  day  and  generation  we  are  called  to  this,  to  consider  that  during  the  period 
of  our  continuance  in  this  lower  world  we  are  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
God, — ^that  for  us  to  live  may  be  Christ,  and  to  die  gain. 

It  behoves  us  to  address  ourselves  to  this  work  with  earnestness.  Reason  dictates 
this.  We  are  reasonable  creatures,— we  have  intellectual  principles  and  faculties  with- 
in us;  and,  therefore,  when  we  take  a  survey  of  our  work,  as  it  has  been  sketched  above, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  indeed  "a  reasonable  service."    There  are  two  principles  which 
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are  patent,  or,  lie  open  to  onr  reason ; — the  first  is,  that  if  nothing  be  attempted  nothing 
will  be  achieved ;  and  the  next  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work, 
should  be  the  diligence  and  perseverance  of  our  own  efforts.  And  reason  approves  of 
these  two  principles — that  if  you  attempt  nothing  you  will  never  achieve  anything;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  the  work  is  important,  you  should  put  your  soul  into  it.  Gratitude 
also  impels  to  this.  **  How  much  owest  thou  unto  my  Lord?"  Or  rather  what  do  you 
not  owe  to  him  ?  Tour  being;  your  capacities  of  body  and  mind;  all  the  privileges  and 
means  of  grace,  and  all  your  prospects  of  glory — ^for  these,  you  stand  indebted  to  him 
who  has  designed,  who  has  produced,  and  who  has  applied  these  blessings  on  your  behalf. 
Then  let  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  you.  Consider  that  you  are  not  to  work  ybr  life, 
but  you  are  to  work  from  a  principle  of  life;  not  from  a  mere  mercenary,  legal  spirit, 
which  often  seems  afraid  to  overpay  God  for  his  bounties :  but  if  God  is  within  us,  we 
shall  be  actuated  by  a  humbled,  softened  and  devotional  sense  of  obligation  to  God  which 
will  impel  our  gratitude.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  human  action.  It 
is  wonderful  how  cheerfully  the  mind  will  proceed  to  this  work  under  the  impulse  of 
grateful  feeling,  because  the  heart  is  in  it.  The  brevity  of  life  likewise  calls  for  this. 
We  have  an  important  work  to  do,  and  but  a  short  time  in  which  to  perform  it.  Human 
existence  is  ever  on  the  wing.  How  rapidly  do  we  pass  from  infancy  to  childhood,  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  old  age,  and  from  old  age  to  decrepitude. 
Hence,  **  we  must  work  while  it  is  day,  because  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can 
work."  The  night  of  sickness,  the  night  of  infirmity,  the  night  of  the  grave.  **  What- 
soever," therefore,  **  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,  for  there  is  neither 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  nor  work,  nor  device,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest.  The 
solemn  account  which  we  shall  have  to  give  should  further  stimulate  us  to  zeal,  activity 
and  energy.  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  of  Christ,  **  and  every  one  of  us 
must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.  Some  of  us  will  have  a  long  account  to  give; 
some  will  have  a  large  account  to  give;  and  all  of  us  will  have  much  to  <iccount  for 
Assuredly  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  both  small  and  great 
shall  stand  before  God.  And  then  there  will  be  a  scrutiny  as  to  the  amount  of  our 
talents,  and  the  number  of  our  privileges,  and  what  we  have  made  of  them.  Happy,  he, 
who  shall  be  able  to  say  in  that  day,  **  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  pounds,  and  I 
have  added  to  them  other  five  pounds  beside  them ;^  or,  ** Lord,  thou  gavest  me  two 
talents,  and  I  have  made  them  two  talents  more."  But  where  shall  that  man  hide  his 
guilty  and  dishonoured. head  who  having  had  but  one  talent,  went  and  buried  it  in  the 
earth  and  hid  his  Lord's  money.  To  him  it  will  be  said,  '*  O  thou  wicked  servant,  thou 
ougbtest  to  have  delivered  my  money  to  the  bank,  that  when  I  came  I  might  have 
received  mine  own  with  interest;  take  him,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  the  un- 
profitable servant  into  outer  darkness,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'' 
But  O  how  delightful  the  greeting,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant:  because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'*  And  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  tells  us  to  be  earnest 
in  this  work.  He  never  had  an  idle  moment.  The  chill  damps  of  the^  evening  air,  the 
dark  sables  of  the  midnight  hour  witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  and  all  day  long 
he  was  instructing  the  ignorant,  healing  the  sick,  comforting  the  sorrowful,  drying  the 
widow's  tear,  and  turning  the  orphan's  plaint  into  a  note  of  gladness:  how  remarkable 
the  account  given  of  him,  "  He  went  about  doing  good;'*  and  he  could  say  at  the  last, 
**I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth;  I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
O  Christian  I  consider  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  **Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  also  in  him."    It  would  seem  then  that  this  conduct  is  dictated  by  rea- 
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son,  it  is  the  inspiration  of  gratitude,  it  is  demanded  bjr  the  brevity  of  our  existence,  bj 
the  solemnity  of  our  future  account,  and  by  the  example  of  our  blessed  Master,  that  we 
should  *'  Arise,  and  be  doing." 

And  as  a  sovereign  motive  to  earnestness  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  occupy- 
ing our  talents  in  the  exercise  of  our  best  efforts  we  may  confidently  look  for  the  presence 
and  blessing  of  Gk)d.  There  is  a  general  presence  of  God  with  his  people  which  they 
enjoy  in  common  with  all  mankind,  a  necessary  presence  of  God.  For  ■*  he  compasseth 
our  path,  and  our  lying  down,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways.*'  He  has  the  attri- 
bute of  omnipresence,  so  that  he  is  with  every  creature  which  he  has  formed,  in  every 
place  and  at  every  particular  moment.  '*  Whither  shall  I  flee  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord?*'  But  there  is  an  especial  presence  of  God  with  all  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
his  fietvour,  and  of  his  tender  regard.  God  is  with  his  own  children  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
He  dwells  in  them,  he  walks  in  them:  and  thus  they  are  known  to  be  his  people,  and  he  is 
known  to  be  their  God.  This  presence  he  has  graciously  promised  in  innumerable 
instances.  He  has  given  us  assurance  that  he  will  be  with  us,  he  says,  **  Fear  not,  for  I 
am  with  thee;  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness.  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  I  will  strengthen  thee,  and  I  will  uphold 
thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  As  I  was  with 
Moses  so  I  will  be  with  thee.  I  will  not  leave  thee,  no,  never  forsake  thee."  And  that 
all  Christians  are  entitled  to  apply  this  promise  to  themselves  is  evident  from  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Hebrews,  where  the  sacred  writer,  after  quoting  these  words  says,  **So 
that  we  may  boldly  say  the  Lord  is  my  helper:  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
me."  WhUe  we  are  working  for  God  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  his  protection,  his 
presence,  and  his  help.  A  poor  but  pious  man,  a  follower  of  Christ,  was  once  visited  by 
his  minister  in  his  last  illness,  and  that  minister  quoted  to  him  the  promise,  **I  will  never 
leave,  I  will  never  no  never  forsake  thee.''  And  he  pointed  out  to  the  sick  man  that 
there  were  five  negatives  in  the  sentence,  as  if  to  encourage  our  faith  in  God.  **  I  am  very 
thankful,"  said  the  poor  man  as  he  lay  upon  his  couch;  **  but  if  he  had  said  it  once  it  was 
enough  for  me.  I  should  have  believed  it  upon  his  once  saying  it  as  firmly  as  if  he  had 
repeated  it  five  times  over."  This  is  faith.  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  through 
unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God.  Show  me  but  the  word  of  God, 
and  I  have  the  broadest  and  firmest  foundation  laid  for  my  faith  and  hope  towards  him. 
It  pleases  God  to  ensure  his  promises  to  those  who  are  faithful.  A  man  must  be  doing 
bis  work,  not  as  you  will  readily  believe,  on  the  principle  of  merit,  but  of  grace  through 
Christ.  While  you  are  caring  for  bim,  he  will  care  for  you.  It  is  said  concerning  the 
£g3rptian  midwrves,  that  favoured  the  Hebrew  women  in  the  hour  of  their  urgent  need 
and  sorrowful  anticipation, — that  the  Lord  made  them  houses.  So  he  will  not  fail  to 
give  a  gracious  recompense  to  those  who  are  employed  in  performing  his  work.  There- 
fore the  grand  point  is  this, — we  should  endeavour  to  combine  the  most  assiduous  and 
.  indefatigable  diligence  in  our  work,  with  a  humble  and  exclusive  reliance  upon  the  pre- 
sence, succour  and  blessing  of  the  most  High  God.  We  are  to  exert  ourselves  as  if  the 
work  was  ours,  and  when  we  have  done  all  we  must  cast  ourselves  upon  the  care  of  God 
in  Christ,  feeling  that  we  after  all  are  but  unprofitable  servants,  saying,  we  have  only 
done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  and  look  for  mercy  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  eternal 
life.  It  is  not  easy  to  combine  these  points  in  just  proportion, — to  rise  to  a  conviction  of 
obligation  under  which  we  live,  and  then  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  promised  presence  and 
aupport  of  Almighty  God:  but  without  him  we  can  do  nothing.    Our  best  efforts  will 
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end  in  diBsppointment  and  shame,  if  we  attempt  to  do  the  work  without  the  presence  of 
Jehovah. 

While  this  subject  reproves  the  idler  and  admonishes  those  who  are  attempting  to 
work  without  due  dependence  on  God,  it  reminds  the  active  Christian  that  Heaven  is  a 
place  of  ceaseless  exertion.  It  is  true,  **  there  rmnainetSi  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God," 
but  it  is  a  rest  in  holy  action.  It  is  a  rest  derived  irom  the  service  of  Christ  They 
shall  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple.  Yon  know  the  sabbath  we  paM  on  earth 
is  not  a  day  of  indolence ;  to  ministers  it  is  a  day  of  more  tiian  ordinary  exertion  as  it  is 
also  to  many  of  the  people  that  hear,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  church  and  to  those  «n- 
ployed  in  the  various  forms  of  service  for  God.  Matthew  Henry  calls  it  **  the  Lord's 
Market-day.**  And  what  is  the  sabbath  in  the  skies?  A  state  of  sweet  repose  we  grant, 
but  it  is  such  a  repose  as  is  found  in  the  exercise  of  our  restored  powers  and  perfected 
fiuiulties,  engaged  in  the  ceaseless  service  and  everlasting  enjoyment  of  Christ.  We  shall 
see  him  as  he  is  and  we  shall  be  made  like  him  for  ever.  And  as  you  engage  more 
f^ly  in  work  for  God  here,  you  will  be  able  to  say, 

"While  that  serrice  I  pursue, 
I  find  my  heaven  begnn  below." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WILBERFORCE  AND  HANNAH  MORE. 

BY  REV.  W.  B.  SPRAOUE,  D.D.,    AMERICA. 

It  was  one  of  the  resolutions  that  I  took  with  me  across  the  Atlantic,  that  I 
would  if  possible,  gain  an  introduction  to  that  illustrious  man  whose  name,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  among  the  living,  I  had  been  accustomed  from  my  child- 
hood to  reverence  as  but  another  name  for  Christian  Philanthropy.  After  my 
arrival  in  London,  however,  in  consequence  of  being  incorrectly  informed  that  his 
residence  was  in  a  remote  part  of  England,  which  my  limited  time  would  not 
allow  me  to  visit,  I  had  felt  myself  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of  seeing  him ; 
and  it  was  only  by  accident,  and  a  day  or  two  before  my  departure,  that  I  learned 
that  his  residence  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Having 
been  favoured  with  a  note  of  introduction  to  him,  I  left  London  in  the  morning 
with  a  much  valued  friend,  with  a  view  to  make  his  acquaintance  ;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  set  down  by  his  dwelling  on  High- 
wood  Hill.  The  servant  who  took  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  returned,  saying 
that  he  would  soon  be  with  us ;  and  within  a  few  moments  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him.  His  personal  appearance,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  was  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  represented  in  the  engraved  portrait  of  him,  which  was  published 
in  one  of  the  London  Religious  Annuals  of  the  last  year.  He  was  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  and  his  head,  as  if  by  some  nervous  contraction,  was  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  right  shoulder.  What  first  impressed  me  was  the  uncom- 
monly benign  expression  of  his  countenance ;  and  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips, 
his  face  seemed  completely  illuminated  with  kindness  ; — and  it  was  not  benignity 
alone,  but  benignity  united  with  intelligence, — a  genius  that  could  kindle,  as 
well  as  a  heart  that  could  warm ;  and  if  the  moral  qualities  struck  me  more 
forcibly  at  first,  it  required  but  a  moment  to  perceive,  that  in  the  countenance 
as  in  the  character,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  were  most  harmoniously  blen- 
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ded.  There  was  a  frankness  and  a  warmth  in  his  manner  which  made  me 
almost  instantly  forget  the  greatness  of  his  name,  and  drew  forth  my  feelings 
towards  him,  as  if,  instead  of  heing  a  venerable  stranger,  he  had  been  the  watch- 
ful guardian  of  my  life.  When  I  declined  his  kind  invitation  to  dine  with  him 
in  consequence  of  being  previously  engaged,  he  urged  me  to  mention  some  day 
when  I  should  be  more  at  leisure ;  and  when  I  told  him  of  my  intention  almost 
immediately  to  leave  the  country,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  brevity  of  my 
visit,  and  remarked  that  he  wished  to  introduce  me  to  his  family,  that,  if  I  should 
€ver  return  to  England,  I  might  visit  themf  though  he  probably  should  not  be 
there  to  receive  me.  He  showed  us  an  engraved  portrait  of  his  friend  William 
Pitt, — the  only  good  one  he  said,  that  had  ever  been  taken ;  and  while  he  spoke 
of  him  in  terms  of  strong  affection,  a  feeling  of  melancholy  evidently  passed  over 
him,  in  replying  to  some  question  that  I  asked  in  respect  to  Pitt's  religious  cha- 
racter. He  paid  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Robert  Hall, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  he  was  inferior  to  no  man  of  the  age.  Of  our  own 
<listiuguished  countrymen.  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Mason,  he  expressed  a  strong 
admiration  :  the  former  he  knew  well  by  his  invaluable  writings  ;  to  the  eloquence 
of  Uie  latter  he  had  repeatedly  listened.  He  dwelt  with  great  interest  on  the 
importance  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  America  being 
preserved,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  decided  reprobation  of  the  offensive  and  ill-na- 
tured statements  concerning  our  country,  that  have  too  often  been  given  by 
English  travellers ;  while  he  mentioned  with  regret  a  single  instance  in  which 
British  institutions  had  been  traduced,  as  he  thought,  by  an  American.  He 
gave  me  a  splendid  copy  of  his  "  Practical  View,"  and,  in  speaking  of  the  work, 
expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God  for  having  rendered  it  in  so  high  a  degree 
useful,  and  added  that,  soon  after  it  was  published,  he  sent  a  copy  to  Burke, 
who  after  reading  it,  assured  him  that  it  had  his  cordial  approbation.  His  mo- 
ral character  teemed  to  me  a  perfect  compound  of  benevolence  and  humility. 
In  every  instance  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself,  it  was  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cated the  deepest  conviction  that,  in  whatever  good  he  had  accomplished,  he  had 
only  borne  the  part  of  an  unworthy  instrument,  and  that  to  a  sovereign  and  gra- 
cious God  belonged  all  the  glory.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  bodily 
infirmities,  his  mind  was  fruitful  in  expedients  for  doing  good  ;  and  he  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  public,  not  only  then,  but  at  a  still  later  period,  to  help  forward 
the  great  objects  of  benevolence  to  which  he  had  long  been  devoted.  When  I 
left  him,  I  felt  that  I  was  receiving  the  benediction  of  a  patriarch.  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  the  kindness  and 
heavenliness  of  his  spirit,  will  be  one  of  the  last  impressions  to  fade  from  my 
mind.  It  was  my  first  and  last  meeting  with  him  ;  for,  as  he  predicted,  before 
my  next  visit  to  England,  he  had  gone  the  way  whence  he  should  not  return. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  delightful  visit  at  Highwood  Hill,  I  was  passing 
a  short  time  at  Bristol,  and  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  riding  out  to 
Barleywood,  distant  I  t^ink  about  nine  miles,  the  far-famed  residence  of  Mrs. 
More.  The  morning  was  fine,  the  country  exceedingly  beautiful,  my  company 
altogether  agreeable,  and  every  thing  adapted  to  prepare  me  for  a  luxurious  in- 
tellectual and  social  repast.  When  we  had  travelled  nearly  our  distance,  we 
turned  off  from  the  main  road,  and  almost  immediately  saw  Mrs  More's  dwelling 
before  us.  It  ^as  a  beautiful  thatched  cottage,  situated  on  rising  ground,  with 
a  fine  garden  in  the  rear,  and  every  thing  about  it  to  indicate  the  most  exquisite 
taste  and  the  most  minute  and  patient  labour.     It  was  with  no  small  gratification 
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that  I  learned  from  the  servant  that  Mrs.  More  was  in  comfortable  health  and 
would  be  able  to  receive  us ;  as  I  had  previously  heard  that  she  had  been  suffer- 
ing a  few  days  before  from  indisposition,  and  it  was  quite  doubtful  whether  any 
attempt  to  see  her  would  not  be  ineffectual.     As  I  entered  the  room  where  she 
was  sitting,  she  rose  and  met  me  with  an  air  of  great  cordiality,  and,  like  her 
illustrious  friend  whom  I  had  seen  the  week  before,  instantly  put  me  as  much 
at  my  ease  as  if  I  had  known  her  during  my  whole  life.     My  introductory  note 
to  her,  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  led  her  to  inquire  after  him  ; 
and  she  dwelt  for  some  time,  with  the  deepest  interest,  on  his  exalted  charac- 
ter especially  as  a  ChrisUan ;  on  the  pertinence,  and  fervour,  and  pathos  of  his 
prayers  in  her  family  ;  and  on  the  v^ue  of  his  friendship;  which  she  said  she 
had  known  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life.     She  alluded  in  a  very  touching 
manner,  to  the  fact  that  she  was  standing  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
generation, — that  nearly  all  her  early,  and  many  of  her  later  friends,  had  gone 
before  her  to  their  long  home ;  and  while  she  mentioned  the  names  of  many  of 
them  with  deep  emotion,  she  seemed  to  dwell  with  special  delight  upon  the  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Portens  :  indeed  she  had  testified  her  veneration  for  him  by 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  her  garden,  which  she  requested  me  par- 
ticularly to  observe  as  I  passed  over  her  grounds.     Of  the  Princess  Chartlotte 
she  spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  commendation.     She  regarded  her  qui  e  as 
a  model  in  the  station  she  occupied,  and  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  she  diged  a 
true  Christian.     She  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  in  her  experience,  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  quote  from  her  own  writings,  that  she  could  not  even  di  tin- 
guish  her  own  style  on  hearing  it  read,  and  that  one  of  her  yonng  friends  had 
sometimes  amused  herself  by  reading  to  her  extracts  from  her  own  works,  and 
getting  her  opinion  of  them,  while  she  supposed  herself  passing  judgment  upon 
another  author.     In  presenting  to  me  her  work  on  '*  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,"  she 
expressed  the  deepest  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  remarked  that 
the  work  was  chiefly  a  compilation  from  her  other  works,  and  made  at  a  time 
when  she  supposed  herself  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and  that  its  circulation 
had  altogether  exceeded  her  highest  expectations.     She  dwelt  with  great  interest 
on  the  happy  state  of  our  country,  and  especially  on  its  religious  privileges  and 
prospects  ;  though  I  thought  she  discovered  some  lack  of  confidence  in  the  du- 
rability of  our  institutions.     She  made  many  kind  inquiries  in  respect  to  different 
individuals  whom  she  had  known  either  personally  or  by  correspondence  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  concerning  her  '*  little  deaf  and  dumb  friend,"  (Miss 
Alice  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  whose  lamented  death  has  occured  since  that  time,) 
who,  she  said,  had  written  her  the  wittiest  letters  she  ever  received.     She  showed 
me  the  beautiful  and  variegated  prospect  which  she  had  from  her  different  win- 
dows, and  then  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  me  over  her  grounds,  requesting  me 
to  notice  particular  objects,  which,  by  reason  cf  their  associations,  were  specially 
interesting  to  her.     She  manifested  ihe  kindest  regard  for  my  health,  and  begged 
'  me  to  beware  of  excitement,  as  she  was  sure  it  was  far  less  easy  to  endure  than 
sorrow.     There  is  one  portrait  of  her — I  believe  the  last  that  was  taken — ^that 
brings  her  before  me  nearly  as  she  was  at  the  time  I  saw  her.     Her  person  was 
marked  by  the  most  beautiful  symmetri ;  her  countenance  beamed  with  animation 
and  benevolence ;  and  her  manners  united  the  dignity  of  the  court  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood.     When  T  left  her,  she  gave  me  a  most  gratifying  assurance 
of  her  friendly  regard,  and  subsequently  honoured  nfle  with  several  invaluable 
communications. 
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And  now  that  the  grave  has  closed  upon  both  these  excellent  and  honoured 
individuals,  it  is  not  less  a  privilege  than  a  duty  to  call  to  mind  what  they  have 
been  and  what  they  have  done,  and  to  gather  from  their  example  fresh  encour- 
agements to  a  life  of  virtuous  and  useful  activity.  Of  both  of  them  it  may  em- 
phatically be  said,  that  they  were  called  to  "  hold  forth  the  word  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,"  and  that  their  path  was  indeed 
"  as  the  shining  light,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  At  the 
time  when  their  career  commenced,  there  was  hardly  a  leaven  of  experimental 
Christianity  in  the  higher  circles  of  British  society;  and  no  doubt  to  them,  far 
more  than  to  any  other  two  individuals,  belong  the  honour  of  having  rescued 
vital  godliness  in  a  great  measure  from  reproach,  and  administered  a  rebuke  to 
infidelity  and  formalism,  which  has  been  felt  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire.  Wilberforce  may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  two-fold 
instrumentality  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  age.  While  he  was  the  great 
champion  of  human  freedom,  and  conducted  to  its  result  one  of  the  noblest 
efforts  that  was  ever  made  for  letting  the  opppressed  go  free,  he  also  laboured 
with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer  in  the  great  cause  of  practical  godliness,  and,  not 
only  by  his  conversation  and  example,  but  especially  by  his  writings,  contributed 
to  elevate  the  standard  ef  Christian  character  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
While  his  exalted  powers  not  less  than  his  public  relations  brought  him  perpet- 
ually in  contact  with  men  possessing  the  noblest  intellects,  and  occupying  the 
highest  stations,  the  meekness  and  benevolenee  of  his  spirit,  the  purity  and 
blamelessness  of  his  life,  were  a  standing  recommendation  of  the  religion  he 
professed;  and  the  influence  of  these  qualities,  when  combined  with  that  of  his 
direct  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  men,  it  is  impossible  ade- 
quately to  estimate.  And  as  for  his  venerated  friend,  her  course  was  also 
marked  by  a  deep  and  ever-growing  desire  to  bless  the  world  and  glorify  God. 
In  early  life  she  was  no  stranger  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  and  she  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  gay  as  well  as  the  great ;  but  her  character  came  more 
and  more  under  a  religious  influence,  till  she  seemed  almost  to  have  reached 
••  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  person  in  Christ."  Much  of  her  inter- 
course was  with  the  honourable  and  the  noble;  and  she  turned  it  to  the  best 
account  in  endeavouring  to  impress  them  with  the  paramount  importance  of  that 
honour  which  cometh  from  God  only.  Nay,  her  influence  was  felt  in  the  royal 
family,  in  moulding  the  character  of  one  to  whom  would  have  been  committed, 
under  God,  if  she  had  lived,  the  destinies  of  the  British  nation.  She  was  also, 
for  many  years,  directly  active  in  superintending  the  education  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  females  from  the  higher  walks  of  society,  some  of  whom,  at  this  day,  are 
among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  age.  But  it  was  as  a  writer  that  she 
exerted  the  most  extensive  and  permanent  influence.  With  the  most  attractive 
style,  and  the  most  weighty  and  often  glowing  thoughts,  she  threw  around  her 
subject,  whatever  it  might  be,  an  indescribable  charm ;  and  her  subject  was 
always  worthy  of  the  powers  she  employed  upon  it.  No  writer  in  any  language 
has  contributed  equally  with  herself  to  elevate  the  standard  of  female  education 
and  female  character ;  and,  though  her  works  have  passed  through  a  multitude 
of  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  still  read  with  undiminished 
eagerness  ;  and  not  to  be  familiar  with  them  is  scarcely  less  than  a  reflection 
upon  one's  desire  for  improvement.  Happy  for  the  world  that  her  intellectual 
efforts  were  so  much  in  the  way  of  writing;  as,  by  this  means,  she  has  not  only 
exerted  a  mighty  influence  on  the  character  of  the  generations  that  were  con- 
temporary with  her,  but  made  provision  for  the  propagation  of  her  influence 
through  all  coming  generations. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

What,  theu,  is  the  true  object  of  female  educatiou  ?     The  best  answer  to  this 
question  is  a  statement  of  future  duties ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  if 
education  be  not  a  training  for  future  duties,  it  is  nothing.    The  ordinary  lot  of 
woman  is  to  marry.     Has  anything  in  these  educations  prepared  her  to  make  a 
wise  choice  in  marriage — ^to  be  a  mother  ?     Have  the  duties  of  maternity, — the 
nature  of  moral  influence, — ^been  pointed  out  to  her  ?     Has  she  ever  been  en- 
lightened as  to  the  consequent  unspeakable  importance  of  personal  character  as 
the  source  of  influence  ?  In  a  word,  have  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  prepared 
her  for  her  duties  ?     No !  but  she  is  a  linguist,  a  pianist,  graceful,  admired. 
What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?     The  grand  evil  of  such  an  education  is  the  mis- 
taking means  for  ends ;  a  common  error,  and  the  source  of  half  the  moral  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  world.    It  is  a  substitution  of  the  part  for  a  whole.     The 
time  when  young  women  enter  upon  life  is  the  one  point  to  which  all  plans  of 
education  tend,  and  at  which  they  all  terminate :  and  to  prepare  them  for  that 
point  is  the  object  of  their  training.     Is  it  not  cruel  to  lay  up  for  them  a  store 
of  future  wretchedness,  by  an  education  which  has  no  period  in  view  but  one  ; 
a  very  short  one,  and  the  most  unimportant  and  irresponsible  of  the  whole  of 
life  ?     Who  that  had  the  power  of  choice  would  choose  to  buy  the  admiration 
of  the  world  for  a  few  short  years,  with  the  happiness  of  a  whole  life  ?     The 
temporary  power  to  dazzle  and  to  charm,  with  the  growing  sense  of  duties 
undertaken  only  to  be  neglected,  and  responsibilities,  ^e  existence  of  which  is 
discovered  perhaps  simultaneously  with  that  of  an  utter  inability  to  meet  them? 
Even  if  the  mischief  stopped  here,  it  would  be  sufficiently  greatj  but  the  crav^ 
ing  appetite  for  applause  once  roused,  is  not  so  easily  lulled  again.     The  moral 
energies  pampered  by  unwholesome  nourishment, — like  the  body  when  disor-  . 
dered  by  luxurious  damties, — ^refuse  to  perform  their  healthy  functions,  and  thus 
is  occasioned  a  perpetual  strife  and  warfore  of  internal  principles ;   the  selfish 
principle  still  seeking  the  accustomed  gratification,  the  conjugal  and  maternal 
prompting  to  the  performance  of  duty.     But  duty  is  a  cold  word :  and  people, 
in  order  to  find  pleasure  in  duty,  must  have  been  trained  to  consider  their  duties 
as  pleasures.     This  is  a  truth  at  which  no  one  arrives  by  inspiration.     And  in 
this  moral  struggle,  which,  like  all  other  struggles,  produces  lassitude  and 
distaste  of  all  things,  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  lost,  her  usefulness 
destroyed,  her  infiuence  most  pernicious ;  for  nothing  has  so  injurious  an  effect 
on  temper  and  manners,  and  consequently  on  moral  influence,  as  the  want  of 
that  internal  quiet  which  can  only  arise  from  the  accordance  of  duty  with  incli- 
nation.    Another  most  pernicious  effect  is,  the  deadening  within  the  heart  of 
the  feeling  of  love,  which  is  the  root  of  all  infiuence ;  for  it  is  an  extraordinary 
fiEict,  that  vanity  acts  as  a  sort  of  refrigerator  on  all  men,  on  the  possessor  of  it, 
and  on  the  observer. 

Now  if  consciendonsness  and  unselfishness  be  the  two  main  su^^orts  of 
women's  beneficial  influence,  how  can  any  education  be  good  which  has  not  the 
cultivation  of  these  qualities  for  its  first  and  principal  object?  The  grand 
objects,  then,  in  the  education  of  women  ought  to  be,  die  conscience,  the  heart, 
and  the  affections ;  the  development  of  those  moral  qualities,  which  Providence 
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has  SO  liberally  bestowed  upon  thero,  doubtless  with  a  wise  and  beneficent  pur- 
pose. Originators  of  conscientiousness,  how  can  they  implant  what  they  have 
never  cultivated,  nor  brought  to  maturity  in  themselves  ?  Sovereigns  of  the 
affections,  how  can  they  direct  the  kingdom  whose  laws  they  have  not  studied, 
the  springs  of  whose  government  are  concealed  from  them  ?  The  conscience 
and  the  affections  being  primilarly  enlightened,  all  other  cultivation,  as  secon- 
dary, is  most  valuable.  Intelligence,  accomplishments,  even  external  elegance, 
become  objects  of  importance,  as  assisting  the  influence  which  women  have,  and 
exert  too  often  for  unworthy  ends,  but  which  in  this  case  could  not  fedl  to  be 
beneficial.  Let  the  light  of  intellect,  and  the  charm  of  accomplishments,  be 
the  willing  handmaids  of  cultivated  and  enlightened  conscience.  Cultivate  the 
intellect  with  reference  to  the  conscience,  that  views  of  duty  may  be  comprehen- 
sive, as  well  as  just ;  cultivate  the  imagination  still  with  reference  to  the  con- 
science, that  those  inward  aspirations,  which  all  indulge,  more  or  less,  may  be 
turned  from  the  gauds  of  an  idle  and  vain  imagination,  and  shed  over  daily  life 
and  daily  duty  the  halo  of  a  poetic  infiuence ;  cultivate  the  manners,  that  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  head  may  have  an  additional  auxiliary  in  obtaining  that 
infiuence  by  which  a  mighty  regeneration  is  to  be  worked.  The  issues  of  such 
an  education  will  justify  the  claims  madef  or  women  in  these  pages ;  then  the 
spirit  of  vanity  will  yield  to  the  spirit  of  self-devotion, — that  spirit  confessedly 
natural  to  women,  and  only  perverted  by  wrong  education.  Content  with  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  assigned  her  by  nature  and  nature's  God,  and  viewing  that 
sphere  with  the  piercing  eye  of  intellect,  and  gilding  it  with  the  beautiful  colors 
of  imagination,  she  will  cease  the  vain  and  almost  impious  attempt  to  wander 
from  it.  She  will  see  and  acknowledge  the  beauty,  the  harmony,  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  made  her  physical  inferiority  (the  only  inferiority  which  we 
acknowledge)  the  very  root  from  which  spring  her  virtues  and  their  attendant 
infiuences. 

And  shall  it  be  said  that  women  have  no  political  existence,  no  political 
influence,  when  the  very  germs  of  political  regeneration  may  spring  from  them 
alone, — when  the  fate  of  nations  yet  unborn  may  depend  upon  the  use  which 
they  make  of  the  mighty  influences  committed  to  their  care  ?  The  blindness 
which  sees  not  how  these  influences  would  be  lessened  by  taking  her  out  of  the 
sphere  assigned  by  Providence,  if  voluntary,  is  wicked — if  real  is  pitiable.  As 
well  might  we  desire  the  earth's  beautiful  satellite  to  give  place  to  a  second  sun 
thereby  producing  the  intolerable  and  glaring  continuity  of  perpetual  day. 
Those  who  would  be  the  agents  of  Providence  must  observe  the  workings  of 
Providence,  and  be  content  also  to  work  in  that  way,  and  by  those  means  which 
Almighty  wisdom  appoints.  There  is  influite  httleness  in  despising  small  things. 
It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  there  are  no  small  things ;  our  littleness  and 
our  aspiration  make  things  appear  small.  There  are,  morally  speaking,  no  small 
duties.  Nothing  that  influences  human  virtue  and  happiness  can  be  really 
trifling;  and  what  more  influences  them  than  the  despised,  because  limited, 
duties  assigned  to  woman  ?  It  is  true,  her  reward  (her  task  being  done)  is  not 
of  this  world,  nor  will  she  wish  it  to  be.  Enough  for  her  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  and  efficient  agents  in  her  heavenly  Father's  work  of  man's  regeneration 
— enough  for  her  that  generations  yet  unborn  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
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To  praise  the  Saviour's  name 

Let  children  gladly  try ; 
While  saints  and  angels  do  the  same 

In  the  bright  world  on  high. 

His  lore  in  heaven  is  sung, 

His  name  is  there  ador'd ; 
Yet  children  here,  however  young, 

May  learn  to  praise  the  liord. 

The  wonders  of  that  love 
No  earthly  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  brought  our  Saviour  from  above. 
To  ransom  us  from  hell. 


For  us  he  wept  and  Ued, 
And  suffer'd  all  his  pain ; 
For  us  was  numbered  with  the  dead* 
And  rose  to  life  again. 

And  still  for  us  he  pravs. 
And  makes  our  souls  his  care ; 

He  loves  to  hear  our  feeble  praise, 
And  listens  to  our  prayer. 
Lord  Jesus  1  grant  that  we 
May  know  thy  savine  grace ; 

On  earth  thy  humble  fmlowers  be ; 
In  heaven  behold  thy  face. 


€^t  €Mntt 


PRINCE  ALBERT,— THE  ROYAL  EX- 
CHANGE, AND  THE  PALACE  OF 
INDUSTRY. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  January,  in  the 
year  1838,  the  inhabitants  of  London— 
those  especially  residing  in  the  heart  of 
the  city — ^were  alarmed  by  a  cry  expressive 
or  prophetic  of  calamity  or  peru. — ^The 
Roval  Exchange  was  m  jlames  !  Feelings 
and  senliments  were  excited  by  the  occur- 
rence different  from  those  produced  by  an 
ordinary  conflagration.  The  Royal  Ex- 
change was  one  of  the  great  pubhc  build- 
ings of  the  metropolis;  it  was  the  third 
too  which,  within  a  very  short  period,  had 
met  with  a  similar  fisite.  It  was  not  only 
the  monument  of  individual  muniflcence, 
the  gift  to  the  city  which  he  had  adorned 
and  served,  of  an  eminent  merchant, — a 
man  of  talents,  goodness,  learning,  and 
largeness  of  heart;  it  was  the  central 
point  in  the  British  empire  for  the  meeting 
of  the  men  of  all  nations ;  the  palace  of 
trade ;  the  place  of  commercial  congress ; 
the  hall  in  which  assembled  from  day  to 
day  the  "  merchant  princes  "  of  England, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  traffic  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  flames 
spread ;  the  devouring  element  secured  to 
itself  the  entire  edifice ;  it  fell  upon  and 
consumed  floor  and  roof,  picture  and  sta- 
tue, destroying  or  defacing  everything  it 
touched,  tul  the  whole  building  was  redu- 
ced to  ashes,  and  nothing  remained  of  it 
but  smouldering  ruins. 

In  a  little  time  a  new  edifice  was  pro- 
jected, larger  and  more  magnificent  tnan 
the  former,  and  thus  better  fitted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  age,  and  to  indicate  the 
progress    and   advancement   of   society. 


The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  youthful 
husband  of  our  young  queen, — one  might 
almost  say  the  young  brirdegroom  of  a 
royal  bride, — ^the  building  rose  with  com- 
parative rapidity,  unfolding  and  embodying 
Its  great  idea.  As  it  approached  comple- 
tion, and  its  front  was  to  be  adorned  by 
some  significant  figures  or  allegorical  de- 
vice, questions  arose  as  to  fniether  an 
inscription  should  be  placed  there  with 
them,  and  as  to  what  that  inscription 
should  be.  The  illustrious  individual  who 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  structure  sug- 
fi^ested  for  that  inscription  a  simple  text 
fix)m  the  EngKsh  Bible,  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof."  The 
suggestion  was  adopted;  it  was  carried 
into  effect ;  and  hence  there  may  be  read, 
on  the  front  of  our  Royal  Exchange,  and 
read  in  our  land's  language, — ^but  addres- 
sed to  all  men ;  for  they  are  addressed  not 
only  to  the  British  merchant,  but  to  the 
representatives  of  every  nation  under 
heaven, — ^the  plain  words  which  have  just 
been  repeated: — 

**  The  earth  is  the  Lobd's  and  the 

FULNESS  thereof.'' 

Words,  however,  these,  which,  while 
simple  in  appearance,  are  pregnant  and 
suggestive  m  the  highest  degree ;  for 
they  are  ftill  to  overflowing,  of  great  prac- 
ticiu  divine  thoughts. 

The  suggestion  of  this  inscription  for 
the  RoysJ  Exchange  was  the  suggestion 
not  only  of  sound  jud^ent  and  good 
sense,  but  of  piety,  humihty,  and  religious 
fiiith.  It  attributes  nothing  to  any  indi- 
vidual ;  it  claims  no  nationiQ  or  municipal 
greatness ;  it  breathes  no  flattery  to  mo- 
narch, merchant,  class,  or  kingdom :  it  is 
simply  a  devout  recognition  of  Almighty 
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God^  ^*  from  whom,  and  by  whom,  and  for 
whom  are  all  things;'*  who  created  the 
world,  and  adorned  and  beautified  it ;  who 
covered  it  with  verdnre,  made  it  fraitM, 
fills  it  with  its  yarioos  products,  and  sus- 
tains it  for  the  service  of  man.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  this  public  recognition 
of  the  Most  High  made,  as  it  were,  every 
hour  of  every  day,  from  the  very  centre  of 
all  mundane  and  secular  activities;  it  is  a 
stirring  recollection,  that  that  very  build- 
ing, thought  by  many  to  be  the  temple  of 
Mammon,  should  stand  forth  as  a  preacher 
and  teacher  on  behalf  of  GU)d ;  and,  still 
more  so,  that  its  English  voice  should  be 
distincUy  heard  above  the  ^n  and  discord 
of  its  many  languages,  perpetually  pro- 
claiming to  its  busy  multitudes,  and  the 
busy  multitudes  of  the  whole  city,  what,  if 
practically  pondered,  would  cool  avarice, 
prevent  mtud,  moderate  ambition,  inspire 
truth,  dictate  justice,  make  every  man  feel 
as  a  brother  to  his  feUow,  and  ail  nations, 
ranks,  and  conditions  of  men,  as  the 
members  of  one  vast  and  undivided 
confraternity. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that  the  same 
illustrious  Prince  who  suggested  the  in- 
scription for  the  Royal  Exchange,  origina- 
ted the  idea  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
England,  that  the  first  time  the  whole 
world  so  to  speak,  comes  together  for  a 
peaceful  purpose,  the  meeting  tekes  place 
m  the  British  metropolis ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  England's  Queen,  not  only  that 
he  should  have  been  the  father  of  this 
thought,  but  that  by  a  previous  one  he 
should  haTC  attempted,  as  it  were,  to  sanc- 
tify industry,  and  trade,  and  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  by  an  open  recognition 
of  the  providence  of  God  as  the  source  of 
them  all.  It  is  worth  living  for,  to  be, 
first,  the  occasion  of  a  great  central  com- 
mercial edifice,  in  one  cf  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  world,  bearing  on  its  front  the  record 
of  the  central  truth  of  religion ;  and  then, 
secondly,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  congrega- 
ting together,  in  that  city,  of  men  of  all 
lands  and  of  all  languages,  to  look,  among 
other  things,  upon  that  edifice,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  truth  which  the  people  it  repre- 
sents have  there  publicly  enthroned  I 

At  the  opening  of  the  Palace  on  the  first 
of  May,  every  body  seemed  bright;  good- 
humoured;  liappy;  willinff  to  please  and 
be  pleased !  It  was  as  if  all  the  world  had 
met  to  celebrate  the  arrival  or  reign  of 
universal  concord.  The  Palace  of  Industry 
was  the  Temple  of  Peace.  There  were 
some  military  uniforms,  and  a  few  soldiers 
here  and  there,  but  no  one  thought  of 


fighting!  It  was  not  a  battle, — ^it  was  not 
even  a  review.  It  was  not  War  when 
merelv  making  a  holiday ;  showing  him- 
self off  in  his  mie  dotbes  to  a  gaping  mul- 
titude, and  startling  or  amunng  them  by 
his  gigantic  sport.  A  little  boy — ^a  child 
of  some  five  or  six  years  old — ^while  we 
were  all  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
Queen,  got  away  from  his  mother,  or  sister, 
ran  into  the  midst  of  the  central  crowd  of 
dignitaries  and  diplomatists,  walked  up 
the  steps  of  the  platform  on  which  was 
the  chair  of  state,  turned  round,  and  stood 
looking  about  happy  and  delighted,  and 
then  went  back  again  to  the  cover  of  the 
winff  f5rom  which  ne  had  escaped  1  The 
whole  thing  showed  such  a  sense  of  secu- 
rityj — such  a  feeling  in  the  boy  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fri^ten  him  or  to  hurt  him 
here^ — that  he  appeared  like  an  imperso- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  the  place.  He  could 
not  have  done  or  felt  as  he  did  in  any 
assembly  of  thirty  thousand  people  that 
ever  met  in  the  world  before  within  the 
same  walls.  Such  assemblages  there  have 
been,  and  larger,— but  they  met  for  pur- 
poses of  cruelty  and  blood, — ^to  see  men 
fight  with  beasts  or  with  each  other.  In 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  mirrored,  we  trust, 
the  dawn  at  least  of  the  predicted  day, 
"  when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  tne 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  Ue  down 
with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little 

CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM." 

Then  there  was  to  be  seen  for  some  time 
in  apparently  friendly  conversation,  the 
Iron  Duke  and  the  Lancashire  cotton- 
spinner; — ^Wellington  and  Cobden; — ^the 
man  of  war  and  me  apostle  of  peace  I  It 
was  a  suggestive  sight.  The  old  soldier 
did  a  great  and  necessary  work  in  his  day. 
By  his  decisive  stroke  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  terminated  the  protracted 
contentions  of  Europe,  and  gave  to  us,  as 
a  nation,  a  peace  that  has  continned  for 
thirty-five  years. 

The  spectacle  partook  of  the  the  tender, 
the  beautifol,  and  the  domestic  even,  as 
well  as  the  sublime.  Into  it,  the  Queen 
and  her  illustrious  Consort  came,  each 
leading  by  the  hand  one  of  their  children ! 
Up  and  down,  through  and  among^  that 
mass  of  people,  they  moved  together  in  the 
same  manner.  Pomp  and  state  were  in 
some  de^ee  laid  aside,  and  the  sovereign, 
for  the  time,  seemed  to  have  become  one 
with  the  people.  She  was  received  with 
affection,  as  well  as  loyalty;  and  appeared 
to  enjoy  and  to  acknowledge  her  reception, 
not  so  much  as  a  crowned  Queen,  as  a 
happy  tDomaiit  an  elated  wife,  and  a  loving 
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mother!  It  must  haye  been  the  most 
wonderful  hour  in  the  whole  life  of  Prince 
'  Albert, — ^that  hour  of  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  ! — intense  must  have  been  the 
feelings  with  which  he  looked  on  the  reali- 
zation of  his  great  idea;  the  end  of  so 
much  anxiety ;  the  commenc^nent  of  the 
harvest  of  so  much  hope!  Everything 
was  propitious.  The  sun  in  the  heavens 
shone  down  upon  the  scene  with  unwonted 
brightness,  as  if  He  who  **sits  in  the 
centre*'  thereof^  approved  the  undertaking 
and  blessed  it  from  on  high.  There  was 
not  an  accident  of  any  sort, — ^nothing  for 
one  moment  to  excite  alarm,  to  produce 
panic,  or  occasion  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  the  assembly.  In  spite  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  that  filled  it,  in  no  part  of  the 
edifice  was  there  crack  or  strain,  the  indi- 
cation of  weakness,  or  any  sign  of  insecu- 
rity. The  outdoor  crowds,  instead  of  being 


disposed  to  rudeness  or  riot,  or  capable  of 
being  excited  to  tumult  and  rebellion  (!), 
wouM  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  pac^;  a  sort  of  restraint  appears 
to  have  been  upon  the  worst  even  of  those 
who  congregate  on  such  occasions ;  for,  on 
the  following  day,  there  were  no  cases  of 
either  quarrels  or  robberies  such  as  ordi- 
narily attend  state  pageants  and  civic 
processions.  The  royal  Patrons  of  peace 
and;industry  retired  from  the  scene  in 
which  they  had  developed  a  new  phase  of 
royalty,  and  read  a  new  lesson  to  kings, 
amid  the  benedictions  and  prayers  of  uie 
multitude  with  whom  they  had  met  and 
mingled.  They  could  not  but  retire  happy 
and  glad;  grateful  to  Gk)d  for  what  they 
had  witnessed,  and  what  they  had  done : 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  their  emotions  of 
devout  thankfulness,  like  David,  perhaps, 
"  returned  home  to  bless  their  household." 
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HOW  INFANTS  ARE  SAVED. 

Infants  have  never  done  evil,  and  yet 
they  die.  They  are  treated  as  Adam  me- 
rited to  be  treated.  Though  gmltless  in 
themselves,  they  sinned  in  their  great  pub- 
lic head.  Adam  acted,  not  personally,  but 
for  his  whole  posterity.  His  was  a  proba- 
tion, not  of  private  virtue,  but  of  the  virtue 
of  his  species.  Whatever  he  did  had  the 
same  effect  upon  the  divine  law,  and  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  divine  government, 
as  if  done  by  all  his  offspring.  His  faU 
was  not  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  the  fall  of  man. 
**  In  him  all  die,  for  in  him  all  have  sinned,*' 
infants  as  well  as  adults, — ^persons  who 
never  come  to  years  of  understanding,  as 
well  as  persons  who  live  to  hoary  hairs,  and 
in  muchiniquity.  But "  as  the  offence  was, 
so  is  the  firee  gift."  Just  as  death  was  en- 
tailed by  the  guilt  of  Adam,  so  is  life  con- 
ferred by  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Infants 
never  did  evil,  and  yet  they  die :  they  also 
never  did  ^ood,  and  yet  they  are  saved. 
Condemnation  comes  upon  them  none  other- 
wise from  Adam,  than  justification  comes 
upon  them  from  Christ.  Their  bodies  re- 
turn to  dust,  merely  because  the  former 
vidlated  God's  law;  and  their  souls  are 
carried  to  glory,  merely  because  the  latter 
*^i^nifiedthelawandmadeithonourable.'' 
Expfidn  to  us  the  system  of  things  in  vir- 
tue of  which  they  are  mortal,  and  you  at 
the  same  time  explain  the  system  of  things 


in  virtue  of  which  they  are  saved.  •*  Adam 
was  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come." 
He  was  the  public  head  of  his  posterity, 
just  as  Christ  is  the  public  head  of  the  re- 
deemed. Our  Lord,  like  our  first  father, 
acted  not  personally,  but  as  a  representa- 
tive. Whatever  he  did  had  the  same  effect 
upon  the  divine  l&w,  and  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  dvine  government,  as  if  done 
by  all  persons  who  shdl  eventually  be  saved. 
Infants,  passing  into  heaven,  are  treated 
simply  as  he  merited  to  be  treated.  They 
first  **  sinned  in  Adam,"  and  became  mor- 
tal ;  and  they  next  "  were  crucified  with 
Christ,*'  and  are  in  consequence  *'  raised  up 
with  him,*'  and  made  to  ••  sit  together  with 
him  in  the  heavenly  places." 

Now  our  Lord  declares ;  *•  Except  ye  receive 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  therein.**  We  must 
be  saved  as  infants  are,  or  not  saved  at  all. 
The  method  of  deliverance  is  the  same  for 
us  as  for  them.  Christ  is  *<head  over  all 
things"  for  every  member  of  his  body, — ^for 
all  the  portions  of  his  church,  and  all  the 
subjects  of  his  kingdom.  We  differ  from 
infuits  in  our  condition,  chiefly  by  adding 
personalsins ;  and  we  must  differfrom  them, 
m  the  mode  of  our  deliverance,  chiefly  by 
adding  active  £Euth — that  futh  which 
"works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart,  and 
overcomes  the  world."  Their  and  our 
grounds  of  safety  are  the  same ;  their  treat- 
ment and  ours,  on  the  part  of  God,  consists 
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alike  in  imputing  the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 
We  receive  salvation  in  the  same  sovereign, 
or  rather  representiltive,  and  entailed  man- 
ner, in  which  we  have  received  mortality. 
We  owe  our  mortal  condition  all  to  Adam ; 
and  we  must  owe  pardon,  heavenly  influ- 
ence, and  eternal  ^ory,  all  to  Christ.  **  Nei- 
ther is  their  salvation  in  any  other;  for 
their  is  none  other  name  imder  heaven, 
given  amongst  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved.''  But  he  in  no  wise  casts  out  the 
meanest  or  the  guiltiest  who  trusts  him. 
**  It  is  a  faithftd  saying,  and  worthjr  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  mto  the 
world  to  save  sinners." 

UPRIGHT  DISCIPLINE. 

A  MOTHER  was  once  trying  to  persuade 
her  little  son  to  take  some  medicine.  The 
medicine  was  very  unpalatable,  and  she,  to 
induce  him  to  take  it,  declared  it  did  not 
taste  bad.  He  did  not  believe  her.  He 
knew  by  sad  experience,  that  her  word  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  A  gentleman  and  friend 
who  was  present,  took  the  spoon  and  said, 
**  James,  this  is  medicine,  and  it  tastes  very 
ill.  I  should  not  like  to  take  it,  but  I 
would  if  necessary.  You  have  courage 
enough  to  swallow  something  which  does 
not  taste  good?"  **  Yes,"  said  James,  look- 
ing a  little  less  sulky,  *'  but  this  is  very  bad 
indeed.**  **  I  know  it,"  said  the  gentleman, 
**  I  presume  you  never  tasted  any  thing 
much  worse.  The  gentleman  then  tasted 
of  the  medicine  himself,  and  said,  **  It  is 
really  very  unpleasant.    But  now  let  us 


see  if  you  have  not  resolution  enough  to 
take  it,  bad  as  it  is.*'  The  boy  hesitating- 
ly took  the  spoon.  "It  is,  really,  very 
bad,*'  said  the  gentleman,  **  but  the  best 
way  is  to  summon  all  vour  resolution,  and 
down  with  it  at  once,  like  a  man."  James 
made,  in  reality,  a  neat  effort  for  a  child, 
and  swallowed  the  dose.  And  whom  will 
this  child  most  respect,  his  mother  who  de- 
ceived him,  or  the  honest  dealing  stranger? 
And  whom  will  he  hereafter  most  reM]y 
believe  ?  We  cannot  deceive  our  children 
without  seriously  injuring  them,  and  des- 
troying our  own  influence.  i<Vank  and 
open  dealing  is  the  only  safe  policy  in 
family  government,  as  well  as  on  the 
wider  theatre  of  life. 

ONLY  MB. 

A  LADT  had  two  children,  both  girls.  The 
elder  was  a  fEur  child,  the  younger  a  beau- 
ty, and  the  mother's  pet.  Her  whole  love 
centered  in  it.  The  elder  was  neglected, 
while  *  sweet '  ( the  pet  name  of  the  youn- 
ger] received  every  attention  that  affection 
could  bestow,  dne  dajr,  after  a  severe 
illness,  the  mother  was  sitting  in  the  par- 
lour, when  she  heard  a  childiw  step  upon 
the  stairs,  and  her  thoughts  were  instantly 
with  the  fiivourite.  *  Is  that  you,  sweet  ?* 
she  inquired.  *  No,  mamma,'  was  the  sad 
touching  reply,  *  it  isn't  sweet ;  it's  only 
me.'  The  moUier's  heart  smote  her ;  and 
firom  that  hour  *  only  me'  was  restored  to 
a  place  in  her  affections. 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT, 

AND   THE    INTELLECTUAL   ADVANCEMENT   OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 

No  well-wisher  of  his  fellow  creatures  can 
look  without  feeUngs  of  grateful  emotion, 
upon  the  wide  spreading  advancement  of 
the  temperance  cause.  Even  if  he  does 
not  thoroughly  coincide  with  all  that  is  put 
forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  total  absti- 
nence principle,  he  cannot  observe  the  im- 
mense beneflts  which  its  adoption  has 
brought  into  the  homes  and  nearts  of 
multitudes,  without  experiencing  the  con- 
viction, that  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  g^reat 
agencies  which  providence  Is  employing 


in  the  great  work  of  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  people.  To  those,  who  have  noted  its 
first  entrance  and  reception  into  localities 
which  have,  hitherto,  been  the  abodes  of 
sottish  extravagance  and  midnight  revel- 
Hugs, — accompanied  as  they  invariably 
are,  with  squalid  poverty  and  loathsome 
wretchedness ;  its  advent,  reminds  one,  of 
the  fairy  tales  over  which  our  childhood 
delighted  to  linger.  The  sweet  legends  of 
benevolent  spints  and  of  unseen  agencies, 
rise  before  us;  and  we,  unconsciously, 
compare  this  great  movement  to  some 
good  genius,  following  whose  footsteps, 
the  gpreenest  verdure  and  the  gayest  flow- 
ers spring  up,  where  all  before  had  been 
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sterile  barrennesB  and  ruinous  desolation. 
To  how  many  homes  has  it  not  come  as  a 
guardian  angel, — a  heneficent  benefiBUStor, 
causing  the  fair  fruits  of  domestic  peace, 
love  and  harmony,  to  smile  around,  where 
all  before,  had  been  sullen  misery  and 
brooding  discontent,  or  utter  destitution. 
May  he  not  justly  rejoice  in  the  immediate, 
the  great  advantages,  which  are  its  invari- 
able accompaniments.  But,  though  there 
is  enough  here  to  secure  the  S3rmpathie8, 
and  to  earn  the  assistance  of  eyery  oeneyo- 
lent  heart,  there  are  other  results  which 
the  temperance  movement  cannot  fail  to 
have  upK)n  our  social  condition,  which, 
though  perhaps,  somewhat  more  remote, 
are  certamly  not  of  less  importance.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  our  nature.  Intellectual 
culture  is  one  of  the  demands  and  require- 
ments of  that  nature, — **  For  the  soul  to  be 
without  knowledge  is  not  good;''  and  only 
when  the  head  is  clear,  the  mind  free,  and 
the  faculties  braced,  can  that  culture  be  pro- 
fitably pursued.  By  the  general  consent  of 
the  most  eminent  authorities,  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  clearer,  more  cogent,  and 
most  yigorous,  when  entirely  free  firom  the 
stimulous  of  intoxicating,  liquors.  Let  the 
members  of  all  our  temperance  societies 
remember,  that  it  is  an  imperative  duty 
they  owe  to  themselves,  to  those  around 
them,  and  to  their  Grod ;  to  cultivate,  to 
cherish,  the  high  and  noble  faculties  with 
which  they  are  endowed.  Instead  of  the 
degrading  sensual  indulgences  of  the  tap 
room  and  the  gin  vaults,  let  them  as  they 
leave  for  a  while  behind  them  their  daily 
toil,  possibly,  with  aching  limbs,  but  with 
unclouded  brains  and  vigorous  minds,  turn 
aside  for  a  while,  into  the  fair  fields  of  our 
abundant  literature.  Who  is  there  that 
will  not  rise  elevated,  refreshed  and  streng- 
thened, from  commuing  awhile  with  the 
solemn  strains,  or  the  joyous  utterances  of 
heaven-bom  poetry, — or  from  poring  over 
the  deep  mysteries  of  calm  philosophy, — 
the  marvels  of  nature  deep  hid  in  the  eter- 
nal hills,  buried  amid  the  fossil  remains  of 
bygone  ages,  or  wide  spread  above,  around, 
and  beneath  us ;  or  from  the  daily  increas- 
ing wonders  which  the  perseverance, 
ingenuity,  and  industry  of  man,  are  con- 
tinually reveiUing  to  us  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Who  is  there  so  lost  to  the  en- 
joyments of  harmony,  that  shall  not  feel 
his  soul  thriU  with  the  inspired  tones  of 
music,  as  they  float  along,  carrying  with 
them  the  rapt  soul;  and,  while  listening 
to  nature's  melodies  poured  forth  by  war- 
bling songsters  in  the  leafy  grove  on  by 
the  cool  shade  of  the  murmuring  stream. 


or  to  the  lofty  pealing  of  the  swelling  an- 
them— ^the  grand  chimes — or  the  sweet 
song  from  the  masterpieces  of  Handel, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
other  sweet  singers,  whom  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  number,  has  not  oft 
experienced  that  it  were  not  too  wild  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose,  that 
the  celestial  songsters  for  a  while  descen- 
ded to  earth,  and  touched  mortal  Ups  with 
a  portion  of  their  heavenly  fire. 

The  pages  of  history  invite  our  earnest 
attention.  In  how  brief  a  space  of  time, 
may  we  mark  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
note  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization 
in  them,  tnen,  the  gradual  inroads  of  lux- 
ui^  and  extravagance,  which  have  under- 
mined their  vigour,  and  finally  hastened 
their  decay.  They  warn  us  of  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  mere  earthly  greatness — 
fame — or  renown — ^and  teach  us  that  the 
true  hero  is  he,  who,  obtaining  first,  the 
mastery  over  himself,  goes  forth  into  the 
world  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed, 
the  supporter  of  the  right,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  enslaved.  With  such  lofty 
themes  before  us,  brethren,  let  us  awake, 
arouse  ourselves,  shake  off  the  shackles  of 
apathy  and  indolence — ^let  our  motto  be— 
**  Excelsior,^*  Higher  and  yet  higher  let 
our  earnest  aspirations  be  fixed ;  and  re- 
garding all  these  things,  so  valuable  in 
themselves,  as  but  stepping  stones  to 
others  yet  more  lofty,  may  we  strive  to  free 
our  souls  from  the  grovelling  littlenesses 
of  life,  and  dedicate  our  lives  to  highest, 
holiest  ends.  With  minds  strengthened  by 
temperance,  expanded  and  extuted  by  in- 
tellectual culture,  we  shall  find  new  beau- 
ties in  nature,  fresh  and  increasing  glories 
in  the  contemplation  of  every  new  mani- 
festation of  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and 
beneficence.  The  setting  sun  shall  smile 
upon  us  with  a  brighter  glory,  leading  our 
thoughts  above;  the  moon  shall  shine  with 
a  more  refined  and  chastened  light,  and 
the  language  of  the  stars  in  their  myste- 
rious courses  shall  tell  with  a  new  influence 
upon  us.  The  glad  voices  of  nature's  cho- 
risters shall  to  our  quickened  ears  speak 
forth  their  Maker's  praise,  while  our  hearts 
overflow  with  admiration  to  the  mighty 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole. 
Cheered  and  supported  by  the  remem- 
brance of  our  relationship  to  the  universal 
Father,  our  souls  shall  glow  with  a  new 
love,— our  homes  shall  witness  us  with 
calmed  brows  and  chastened  spirits,  while 
peace  and  harmony  shall  once  again  dwell 
on  the  soil  from  which  they  had  long  ago 
fled. 

Nottingham.  T.  G. 
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(i^tiemng  Calk. 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 

JoHH  BuNTAN  Wandered  for  several  years, 
as  a  tinker,  in  Bedfordshire,  his  native 
oonnty;  and,  daring  most  of  these  years, 
he  was  a  ringleader  in  widcedness,  and  in 
evenr  description  of  riotous  excess.  His 
stock  of  education  consisted  simply  in 
ability  to  read  and  write,  and  was  mcom- 
petent  to  operate  as  any  check  to  his 
depravity.  His  natural  conscience  some- 
times, indeed,  placed  a  momentary  arrest 
upon  his  career,  and  filled  him  with  alarm ; 
but  it  was  uniformly  resisted,  and  was  so 
often  placed  under  the  mastery  of  his  pas- 
sions, that,  if  grace  had  not  interfered,  it 
might  soon  have  become  *•  seared  as  with  a 
red-hot  iron.'  He  was  frightened  in  a  de- 
gree from  extreme  sin,  by  three  successive 
narrow  escapes  from  death.  Twice  he  was 
nearly  drowned,  and  once  he  asked  a  com- 
rade to  take  his  phice  for  a  few  minutes  as 
a  sentinel,  when  the  latter,  immediately 
after  complying  was  shot  through  the  head 
with  a  musket  ball.  These  events  made 
impressions  on  his  mind  which  rendered 
him  thoughtfcQ,  and  tended  to  deter  him 
from  many  vices.  He  eventually  became 
married  to  a  religiously  disposed  woman. 
His  partner  and  he  were  so  poor  that,  when 
they  went  together,  they  had  not  so  much 
household  st^  as  a  dish  or  a  spoon.  But 
she  brought,  as  her  dowry,  two  pious  books, 
and  a  sincere  and  firm  regard  to  the  claims 
of  religion ;  and,  by  inducing  her  husband 
to  reM.  her  two  Uttle  volumes,  and  fre- 
quently expatiating  to  him  on  the  religious 
hfe  and  reugious  happiness  of  her  father, 
she  soon  incited  him  to  serious  reflection. 
While  in  this  condition,  Bunyan  was  one 
day  travelling,  in  the  course  of  his  trade, 
through  Bedford,  and  overheard  a  group  of 
women  conversing  on  the  things  of  God. 
He  stopped  and  listened  to  their  conversa- 
tion. They  talked  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  the  new  birth.  These  were  new  subjects 
to  Bunyan ;  and  they  were  most  opportune 
to  his  state  of  mind.  He  felt  deeply  affec- 
ted by  what  he  heard,  and  strongly  con- 
vinced that  he  was  as  yet  ignorant  respec- 
ing  the  very  rudiments  of  true  reU^on. 
Introducing  himself  to  the  acquaintance  of 
his  providential  instructors,  he  frequently 
encaged  with  them  in  amiable  discussions, 
and  readily  received  whatever  light  on  di- 
vine truth  their  knowledge  and  experience 


enabled  them  to  oommunioate.  He  speedily 
became  a  totally  changed  man.  His  senti- 
ments, his  dispositioins,  his  condition  of 
heart,  and  his  entire  outward  conduct, 
underwent  a  complete  renovation.  He  now 
*rejoicedinC9iri8t  Jesus,  worshipped  God 
in  the  s^t,  and  had  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh.'  He  souriit  and  obtained  peace  with 
God  through  the  merits  of  the  Kedeemer's 
sacrifice ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  adop- 
ted the  prayer  of  David,  *Cieate  in  me,  () 
Lord,  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  nitht 
spirit  within  me.*  He,  in  one  word,  under- 
stood and  believed  how  *  grace  reigna, 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life, 
by  Jesus  Oirist  our  Lord.'  See  how  God 
*  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  they  knew  not, 
and  in  paths  which  they  had  not  trod!' 
See,  also,  what  'weak  and  despised  things 
of  this  world'  he  employs  to  fiBustdon  a  prime 
instrument  of  showmg  forth  his  glory !  No 
man  of  his  age  rose  to  higher  usefolness, 
or  became  a  more  attractive  in  England 
than  John  Bunyan ;  yet  none  of  his  brother 
ministers  had  a  humbler  origpbi,  or  pos- 
sessed, in  eariv  manhood,  a  character  so 
far  removed  nom  what  he  eventually 
acquired.  Let  who  may  attend  to  the 
instructions  afforded  by  the  events  of  God's 

Erovidence,  and  by  the  humble  fearers  of 
is  name;  and,  through  the  heavenly 
grace,  they  shall  *  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord.' 

A  VENERABLE  BISHOP. 

^  A  venerable  bishop  of  Worcester,  during 
his  preaching,  had  observed  a  poor  man 
remarkably  attentive,  and  made  him  some 
Uttle  presents.  After  a  while  he  missed 
his  humble  auditor,  and  meeting  him,  said, 
"  John,  how  is  it  that  I  do  not  see  you  in 
the  aisle,  as  usual  ?"  John  with  some  hes- 
itation, roplied,  •*  My  lord,  I  hope  you  wiU 
not  be  offended,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  went  the  other  day  to  hear  the  methodists, 
and  I  understood  their  phdu  words  so  much 
better,  that  I  have  attended  them  ever 
since."  The  bishop  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  gave  him  a  guinea,  with  words 
to  this  effect — "God  Uess  you,  and  go 
where  you  can  receive  the  greatest  promt 
to  your  soul." 


Printed  by  Johw  Ksvitbdt,  at  his  Printliic  OfBe««  St, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  Hill,  in  the  County  of  UUMfx, 
London.— August,  1851. 
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ON  OUR  THOUGHTS,  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 

BT  BET.  W.  BARKER,  BUBBLEM. 

Our  thoughts  are  under  the  eognizance  of  the  Grospel,  because  they  are  essentially 
oonnectedwith  the  most  secret  workmgs  of  the  mind ;  because  they  are  thd  springs  of 
moral  and  voluntary  action ;  and,  because  the  Gospel  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  man  to  the  divine  image,  which  was  lost  by  the  fall.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Christianity  to  control  and  guide  all  the  affections  and  opinions  of  the  human 
mind.  He  who  is  the  subject  of  its  influence  has  the  spirit  of  Christ— has  a  new 
heart,  and  is  subdued  to  the  authority  of  Christ  as  his  King  and  lawgiver.  The 
Gospel  in  its  practical  bearing,  is  a  full  and  spiritual  embodiment  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  moral  law.  It  gives  its  sanction  to  the  precepts  and  prohibitions  of  the 
law.  It  condemns  those  thoughts  which  are  contrary  to  the  law,  as  contrary  also  to  its 
own  spirit  and  aim.  But  a  difficulty  is  felt  by  some  persons  to  be  connected  with  the 
sentiment ;  that  we  are  accountable  for  our  thoughfs.  The  difficulty  may  be  put  in  the 
following  form: — ^Many  of  my  thoughts  are  introduced  into  my  mind  in  such  a  way, 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  their  origin,  neither  am  I  able  to  prevent  them :  they  seem  to 
come  firom  some  source  beyond  my  reach ;  How  then  can  I  be  accountable  for  them  ? 
Observe  here,  that  the  un&thomable  depths  of  tlie  evil  in  our  own  hearts,  may  in  many 
instances  originate  wicked  thoughts.  It  may  be  through  the  medium  of  some  unsus- 
pected object,  and  in  a  way  which  exceeds  our  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  By 
thoughts  originating  in  this  way  the  soul  may  be  turprised  by  evil,  and  enervated  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  £ftlls  into  open  transgression  ;-~or,  Satan,  who  has  access  to  the 
mind  in  various  ways,  and  in  most  subtle  forms,  may  seduce  the  soul  fh>m  virtue  and 
truth  by  his  fftcinations  and  schemes ;  and  thus  disturb  our  peace  of  mind,  and  tarnish 
the  lustre  of  the  divine  image,  impressed  upon  our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But 
the  supposed  difficulty  may  be  removed  in  a  few  words.  First,  where  thoughts 
originate  meohanioaUy,  by  mere  circumstantial  influences  without  the  consent  of  the 
human  will ;  we  are  not  accountable  for  them,  as  far  as  simple  existence  is  concerned. 
They  may  come  under  the  notice  of  the  mind  and  yet,  not  be  properly  our  thoughts; 
but,  if  in  passing  through  it  they  find  a  seat  in  the  imagination, — are  responded  to  by 
the  affections, — ^if  they  influence  the  soul  in  its  feelings  and  actions,  even  for  a  moment, 
they  involve  us  in  a  measure  of  gfuilt  proportioned  to  their  evil  nature  and  tendencies. 
Whether  they  originate  in  the  temptations  of  Satan,  or  spring  from  man's  inward  cor- 
ruptions, the  sentiment  is  equally  applicable.  When  they  originate  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  involve  us  in  actual  guilt,  they  stiU  foicibly  remind  us  of  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart— and  should  lead  us  to  deplore  the  £Bct  that  it  is  capable  of  such  foul  pro- 
dnctioDS — and  lead  us  to  pray  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  assimilate  us  into 
the  divine  likeness. 
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The  (Gospel  oontempUtes  the  suhjugation  of  our  thongfatfl  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
To  goyem  oar  spirits  is  one  <^  our  highest  christian  attainments,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
Spirit's  operations  npon  the  human  heart  We  wonld  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  our 
readers  on  the  government  of  the  thoughts.  First;  Suspend  the  operations  of  the  mind 
until  the  chief  tendency  of  the  thoughts  is  ascertained.  We  cannot  prevent  the  uprising 
of  thoughts,  but  we  can  suspend  the  action  of  the  judgment  and  affections,  until  the 
character  of  the  thoughts  is  determined.  If  the  thought  be  directed  towards  some  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  object,  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  it.  Parley  not  with  evil ; 
for  tampering  with  it,  usually  ends  in  open  rebellion.  Guard  ag^ainst  first  impressions. 
Examine  every  thought ;  resist  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.-^Then,  though  the  evil 
thought  remain,  yet  being  discountenanced  by  the  soul,  no  g^t  is  incurred.  The  more 
fiiscinating  the  thing,  the  more  imperative  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  repulse.  The 
commencement  of  a  train  of  thought  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  according  to  its 
nature  in  the  germ,  will  be  the  influence  exerted  by  it  in  its  more  mature  exhibitions. 

Secondly ;  Attempt  to  control  the  thoughts  by  introducing  a  new  train,  when  the 
former  one  is  pernicious  in  its  character.  It  is  admitted  that  some  persons  have  greater 
control  over*  thoughts  than  others.  Some  are  constitutionally  self-determining  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others.  But  a  man  may  strengthen  the  power  of  voluntary  thought 
by  constant  mental  discipline.  The  mind  often  acts  by  contrast ;  some  of  the  most  vile 
thoughts  in  this  way  become  suggestive  of  good  ones.  Take  advantage  of  this  fact 
when  the  mind  is  troubled  with  impure  thoughts,  and  follow  the  pure  teachings  of  con- 
science, and  the  more  sober  dictates  of  the  judgment.  Improve  every  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  pure  elevating  train  of  thought.  Numerous  and  varied  are  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  conspire  with  the  wonders  and  merdes  of  providence  and  grace,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  soul  means  of  elevating  and  sanctifying  thought 

Thirdly ;  Do  not  allow  the  mind  to  be  unoooupied ;  but  discipline  it  carefully,  train- 
ing it  to  useful  and  purifying  subjects  of  contemplation.  There  is  deep  philosophy  in 
Hie  old  adage — ^*  An  idle  mind  is  the  Devil's  workshop."  The  idle  mind  is  firivolous, 
imstable,  and  impure, — is  exposed  to  the  pernicious  influences  of  the  world— of  satanic 
^agencies,  and  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  evil  in  the  human  heart  Numerous  are 
the  topics  which  should  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  Christian.  The  wonders  of  creative 
■kilL  The  complications  of  divine  providence,  and  the  incomprehensible  glories  of 
Christianity.  The  deep  secrets,  and  chequered  lines  of  christian  experiences,  and  the 
inconceivable  glories  of  a  fiiture  world. 

Fourthly ;  Cultivate  a  lively  sense  of  divine  omnipresence  and  omniscience.  This 
consideration  out  weighs  every  other  one  mentioned.  Qod's  presence,  when  felt,  will 
destroy  vain  and  foolish  thoughts,-*will  induce  in  us  such  heart  searchings,  that  no  fu- 
gitive imagination  can  remain  in  the  mind  without  detection.  It  will  exert  a  sanctify- 
ing influence  upon  the  most  secret  springs  of  action  belonging  to  the  soul.  **  I  know 
the  thoughts  that  come  into  your  minds  every  one  of  them,  saith  the  Lord." 

O,  may  thii  thought  posBeii  my  bresBt^ 
Where'er  I  rove,  where'er  I  rest; 
Kor  let  my  weaker  pMsions  dare 
Consent  to  sin— for  Ood  is  there. 

Fifithly ;  Seek  for  a  constant  supply  of  wisdom  from  above,  **  that  wisdom  which  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,'*  etc.  If  this  be  imparted  to  man,  evil  and  folly  will  be  abash- 
ed before  it,  and  subdued  by  its  masculine  strength.  It  will  conquer  the  frivolous  ima- 
ginations of  the  heart.    Pure  thoughts  will  secure  the  obedience  oi  the  heart ;  and  th^ 
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hands  to  Christ,  will  secure  the  mind  from  those  inward  pangs  which  result  from  sin. 
**  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  Glod."  Pure  thoughts  accelerate  the  Christian's  progress 
towards  heaven.  They  are  the  foretastes  of  heaven.  They  are  types  of  the  communi- 
on the  soul  shall  have  with  GU)d  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Impure  thoughts  blight  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man, — destroy  the  Christi- 
an's confidence  and  happiness,  and  fit  the  soul  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  world  where 
the  unclean  dwell,  and  where  cursing,  self-upbraiding,  and  blaspheming  thoughts  blight 
the  soul  forever — leaving  it  to  bewail  its  loss,  and  drink  the  cup  of  wrath  eternally. 


WOMAN  THE  REFOKMER. 

BY  MRS.  C.  L.  BALFOUR. 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's :  they  rise  or  sink  together, 
Dwarfed  or  Godlike— bond  or  free."— Tenjjyson. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  this  age  of  investigation  and  social  progress,  the  power  of  wo- 
man to  promote  or  retard  improvement  should  be  so  seldom  adverted  to.  A  multitude 
of  plans  are  thought  of  for  mitigating  evil  and  diffusing  good,  but  woman  is  only  in- 
directly named  in  reference  to  these  plans.  If  her  influence  is  tacitly  admitted,  and  her 
aid  invoked,  it  is  as  an  auxiliary,  and  not  a  principal.  In  many  benevolent  and  religi- 
ous enterprises  she  assists  by  her  occasional  presence  on  public  occasions :  by  collecting 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  many  societies  :  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  her  hands,  in  providing  elegant  and  useful  works  for  sale,  in  aid  of  the  treasury  of 
benevolence.  All  this  is  well.  Every  woman  thus  employing  her  talents  and  leisure 
is  doing  something  towards  abating  the  amount  of  human  ignorance  and  misery.  But 
the  mind  and  principles  of  women  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  appealed  to,  as  to  their 
duty  in  actively  promoting  the  public  good.  They  leave  to  man  not  only  the  devising 
of  plans  for  social  advancement,  but  the  comprehending  and  carrying  out  of  those  plans. 
Women  themselves  are  in  error  in  this  matter.  They  misunderstand  their  position.  They 
live  below  their  privileges.  Something  more  than  a  mere  tacit  assent  to  different  reforms 
is  required  of  them.  A  direct  personal  carr3ring  out  of  various  great  principles  is  their 
unquestionable  duty.  And  the  world  will  never  be  regenerated,  till  woman  understands 
she  must  be  the  regenerator. 

It  is  too  much  the  practice  for  woman  to  acquiesce  with  a  kind  of  unenquiring  ease 
to  great  public  questions,  or  to  wrap  herself  up  in  the  mantle  of  indifference,  saying,  ^^I 
leave  public  reforms  to  man — ^my  sphere  is  home."  Ah !  truly  so ;  but  homes  are  the 
centres  from  whence  radiate  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  world.  If  woman  in  that  em- 
pire of  hers — Home  !  held  and  taught  right  principles,  and  carried  them  out  in  daily 
practice,  all  that  philanthropists  contend  and  labor  for  would  be  affected.  The  difficul- 
ty, unhappily,  is  to  make  woman  perceive  that  great  public  questions  belong  as  much 
to  her  as  to  man,  and  equally  demand  her  aid.  For  example,  the  Peace  Question  ; 
what  is  more  just,  decorous,  fitting,  than  that  woman  should  give  her  decided  aid  to  the 
diffusion  of  this  principle?  Is  not  the  religion  of  peace  as  dear  to  her?  Is  not  the  na- 
tive tenderness  of  her  character  such  as  to  incline  her  to  peace  ?  Is  not  the  sweet  office  of 
peace-maker,  on  a  large  as  well  as  small  scale,  in  harmony  with  the  gentler  attributes  of 
woman?  When  war  has  devastated  the  earth,  who  has  suffered  more  than  woman  by 
its  terrible  recoil  of  misery?  All  the  pseans  of. triumph  were  insufficient  to  overpower 
the  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  While  even  in  time  of  peace  the  exactions  of  the 
Btate  to  keep  up  a  vast  armament  has  fallen  collaterally  as  heavily  on  woman  as  on 
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man,  and  demands  her  intelligent  inyesUgation,  as  a  wrong  that  limits  the  resources 
of  her  dependant  family,  and  snbtracts  from  the  just  gains  of  honest  industry. 

Then,  woman  on  this  peace  question  has  some  amends  to  make  to  society.  Her 
smile  and  her  talents  have  heen  enlisted  too  often  on  the  opposite  side.  Ladies,  who 
would  he  the  very  first  to  exclaim,  in  real  or  affected  displeasure,  if  a  woman  opened  her 
mouth  in  puhlic,  on  any  useful  or  moral  question,  have  stood  forward  and  presented  co- 
lors to  a  regiment,  not  unfrequently  accompanying  the  act  with  a  speech,  "  soft  enough 
in  the  vowels,"  hut  so  cruel  in  the  meaning,  that  it  is  charity  to  suppose  when  they 
talked  of  defending  the  colors  till  death,  they  were  guiltless  of  understanding  the  im- 
port of  their  words.  They  have  sung  war  songs,  played  with  gentle  hands  "  the  groans 
of  the  dying,"  in  that  old  "  Battle  of  Prague,"  which  used  to  he  such  a  capital  stock 
piece  of  hravery  and  sentimentality  in  our  hoarding-schools.  And  as  to  their  admiration 
of  a  red  coat  I  it  has  heen  said,  that  they  were  so  dazzled  hy  its  hrilliancy,  that  they 
seldom  waited  to  discover  whether  its  wearer  had  heart  or  hrains. 

Then  the  aholition  of  capital  punishments  is  as  much  a  woman's  as  a  man's  question. 
Is  it  nothing  to  her  that  society  should  he  hrutalized  hy  frightful  exhihitions  ?  Nothing 
to  her  that  a  punishment  continues  in  force  which  does  not  protect  the  lives  of  the  com- 
munity; — ^for  murder  stalks  fiercely  through  our  land !  And  which  cuts  off  the  criminal 
fix>m  any  hope  of  amendment,  or  opportunity  to  atone  hy  his  labour  for  the  wrong  he 
has  done  society.  While  a  certain  eclat  attending  his  going  off  this  mortal  stage,  feeds 
the  morbid  craving  of  vicious  minds,  and  incites  the  depraved  to  similar  odious  deeds. 

The  very  fact  so  revolting  to  record,  that  there  are  women  in  the  community  who  go 
to  such  spectacles  as  executions,  is  a  solemn,  call  to  every  right-minded  woman  to  enter 
her  indignant  protest  against  such  scenes. 

Then  education  is  pre-eminently  a  woman's  question ;  to  her  the  interests  of  the  ris- 
ing race  are  paramount.  The  ragged-school,  the  sabbath-school,  the  day-school ;  all 
means  of  relative  and  personal  education  must  he  matters  of  absorbing  interest.  That 
two  such  different  words  as  ^^  juvenile  depravity"  should  have  come  together,  and  should 
express  a  fact,  is  a  frightful  anomaly  in  our  enlightened  age,  a  blot  on  our  civilization. 
"  Juvenile  !"  our  heart  leaps  up  at  the  sweet  word ;  visions  of  rosy  faces,  and  beaming 
eyes,  and  dimpled  smiles,  and  sportive  forms,  pass  before  us  as  we  write  it.  "  Depravi- 
ty r*  a  thick  gloom  covers  the  brightness,  all  is  shade  and  sorrow  I  Oh  I  let  woman 
remember  that  the  evils  of  the  world  are  perpetuated'as  much  as  by  the  supineness  of 
the  good  as  the  activity  of  the  wicked;  and  that  the  dangerous  classes  are  more  often  the 
victims,  than  the  aggressors  on  society. 

Then  the  early  closing  movement  in  practical  carrying  out,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
woman.  Who  are  the  frequenters  of  shops  ?  At  least  twenty  women  for  one  man  are 
the  purchasers  at  all  retail  shops.  A  determination  by  women  not  to  make  a  purchase 
after  a  given  hour  would  soon  decide  the  questions  of  early  closing.  The  shopkeeper 
has  no  desire  to  bum  his  gas  and  keep  open  his  shop  for  mere  amusement.  Let  women 
resolve  to  decide  the  matter  for  him,  and  shops  would  soon  close  early ;  and  the  hours 
of  toil  in  other  pursuits  than  those  of  retail  trade  would  lessen,  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample, and  the  alteration  of  the  general  custom. 

Then  the  temperance  question  belongs  also  to  woman.  It  is  the  auxiliary  to  all  the 
others.  Make  the  world  sober,  and  you  strike  a  death-blow  at  war,  which  has  ever  heen 
fostered  by  intemperance.  Sober  young  men  rarely  enlist  as  licensed  men-slayers— 
rarely  want  to  quarrel — and  are  inclined  to  say 


''  Let  those  who  make  the  qnsrrels  be 
The  only  ones  to  ftght;* 
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^ber  men  are  not  led  into  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  are  seldom  the  subjects  or 
witnesses  of  sanguinary  death-punishments. 

Sober  men  understand  the  value  of  education — comprehend  the  bane  of  ignorance. 
The  clear  brain,  the  sound  heart,  the  active  nerve,  are  his  who  slakes  his  temperate 
thirst  at  Nature's  stream — who  prefers  God's  merciful  thought  as  expressed  in  water, 
rather  than  man's  perverted  thought  as  exhibited  in  wine. 

Then,  if  domestic  comfort  is  dear  to  woman,  a  happy  home,  and  the  means  to  keep  it 
80,  temperance  ranks  second  only  to  religion  in  promoting  family  enjoyment.  Let  wo- 
men, therefore,  as  they  love  themselves,  their  mmilies,  their  country,  and  their  Gk)d, 
see  to  it,  that  by  example  and  precept  they  come  decidedly  forward  into  the  ranks  of 
those  who  meet  the  practical  evil  of  intemperance  by  the  only  practical  remedy — ^total 
abstinence. 

We  have  spoken  plainly,  fair  and  gentle  readers  I  The  time  has  passed — we  hope  for 
ever — ^when  women  required  to  be  flattered  and  coaxed  like  children  to  perform  their 
duty  to  society.  The  age  is  exigent,  and  demands  earnestness  of  thou^nt,  words  and 
action.  No  time  for  picked  phrases  and  compliments.  Beal  esteem  and  love  is  shewn 
when  a  writer  believes  a  reader  loves  truth,  and  in  all  faithftdness,  however  inadequate 
the  expression,  utters  it. 

A  FEW  NOTICES  OF  WHITEFIELD> 

He  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  in  December,  1714,  and  lost  his  father,  who 
was  an  inn-keeper,  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age.  His  mother  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  under  proper  religious  impressions,  and  took  no  care  to 
instil  religious  principles  into  his  young  heart,  so  that,  however  early  views  of 
serious  subjects  dawned  upon  his  mind,  we  fear  they  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the 
pious  training  of  his  widowed  parent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  she  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  paid  considerable  attention  to  his  edu- 
cation. There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  about  the  early  piety  of  White- 
field.  Mr.  Philip,  his  most  recent  biographer,  seems  disposed  to  question  his 
religion  till  he  became  the  companion  of  the  Wesley s,  at  Oxford ;  and  on  what 
appears  to  be  good  evidence.  Speaking  of  his  early  life,  Whitefield  says  of  him- 
self:  '*!  was  so  bruitish  as  to  hate  instruction,  and  used,  purposely,  to  shun  all 
opportunities  of  receiving  it.  Lying,  filthy  talking,  and  foolish  jesting,  I  was 
much  addicted  to.  Sometimes  I  used  to  curse,  if  not  swear.  Stealing  from  my 
mother  I  thought  to  be  no  theft  at  all,  and  used  to  make  no  scruple  of  taking 
money  out  of  her  pocket  before  she  was  up.'*  While  this  might  be  the  ordinary 
tenor  of  bis  life,  he  even  at  this  period,  under  some  particular  and  occasional 
awakenings  of  conscience,  was  influenced  to  read  the  Bible,  to  make  Thomas  a 
£empis  the  companion  of  his  reading  hours,  to  compose  sermons,  and  to  attend 
divine  service.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  were  these  better  habits  entirely 
abandoned  for  sinful  pleasures,  immoral  play  reading,  and  other  courses  not  so 
much  as  ** leaning  to  virtue's  side." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  a  servitor's  place  in  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford.  Thousands  in  heaven  will  have  reason  to  bless  God  through  all  eter- 
nity, that,  in  a  place  where  most  cared  less  for  **  character  than  for  conformity," 
Whitefield  was  directed  to  the  society  of  those  students,  who,  along  with  the 
Wesleys,  had  separated  themselves  from  the  ordinary  practices  of  the  young  men 
of  the  university,  and  were  devoted  to  a  religious,  though  in  some  respects,  a  ri- 
gid and  monastic  life.  Under  their  instruction  and  guidance  Whitfield  became 
decidedly  serious,  though  upon  his  ardent  and  excitable  temper,  the  mortifica- 
tions and  penances  of  this  original  methodism,  wrought  at  first  so  severely  as 
almost  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.     For  seven  weeks  he  lay  in  great  mental  per- 
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plexity  and  spiritual  aflSiction,  and  his  health  in  the  meantime  was  rapidly  under- 
mining. This  season  of  trouble  was  blessed  to  him.  He  had  been  subjected  to 
severe  self-examination, — he  had  been  driven  by  the  rod  to  seek  comfort  and 
support  to  his  soul,  and  by  this  rod  he  was  graciously  guided  to  more  correct 
views  of  the  gospel.  Having  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  attendance  on  the  prayer  meetings  held  by  his  religious 
associates,  to  exhorting  in  the  prison,  and  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
At  the  age  of  21,  after  painful  struggles  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  he  was  ordained 
in  1736,  by  the  good  Bishop  Benson.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  he  had  been  baptized,  and  had  first  recei- 
ved the  Lord's  supper.  His  text  was  from  Ecclesiastics  iv.  9 — 12.  He  acquit- 
ted himself,  he  says,  "  with  as  much  freedom  as  though  he  had  been  a  preacher 
for  some  years.'*  The  impression  made  by  this  sermon  was  extraordinary — in 
the  exaggerated  language  of  the  times,  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had  "  driven  fif- 
teon  persons  mad." 

Soon  after  this  he  went  by  invitation  to  London,  to  officiate  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower.  His  preaching  very  soon  arrested  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  had 
he  not  after  a  short  time  taken  his  departure  for  America,  he  would  speedily 
have  realized  the  popularity  to  which  he  was  rapidly  ascending.  To  America, 
however,  he  would  go,  out  of  pity  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  settlers  in  Geor- 
gia. He  was  only  23  years  of  age  when  he  first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  du- 
ring the  course  of  his  public  life,  he  crossed  it  thirteen  times.  He  "  ranged" 
over  a  great  part  of  America,  and  on  one  occasion  visited  the  Bermudas,  in  all 
places  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  by  the  divine  blessing  on  His 
labours,  adding  everywhere  multitudes  to  the  number  of  them  that  believed. 

In  Georgia  he  founded  an  orphan  hospital,  which  he  named  Bethesda,  a  house 
of  mercy,  and  for  the  success  of  which  he  made  indefatigable  exertions  by  preach- 
ing and  making  collections  in  its  behalf  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
By  his  labours  in  travelling  and  preaching,  he  was  often  greatly  exhausted,  but 
no  consideration,  while  he  could  lift  up  his  voice,  could  induce  him  to  rest  or 
desist.  Soul  and  body,  time  and  talents,  ease  and  pleasure,  were  all  magnani- 
mously sacrificed  by  him  for  the  good  of  immortal  souls.  He  could  peril  his  life,  but 
Whitfield  could  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  preaching  Christ. 

On  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  America  he  resumed  his  labours  in  Lon- 
don. For  a  time  he  was  admitted  into  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  establishment, 
but  his  methodist  habits,  i.  e.,  his  attending  upon,  exhorting  at,  and  encourag- 
ing of  prayer-meetings,  together,  no  doubt,  with  his  amazing  popularity,  speedily 
shut  him  out  of  *  consecrated  ground.*  To  *the  field,'  however,  he  did  not  yet 
betake  himself,  nor  did  the  idea  suggest  itself  till  the  crowds  that  followed  him 
to  the  churches  which  were  still  open  to  him,  became  so  immense  that  he  resol- 
ved, though  laughed  at  by  his  frisnds  for  the  resolution,  to  brave  the  *  regularity' 
of  ecclesiastical  order,  and  even  condescend  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  divine 
Master  and  the  inspired  apostles.  He  hesitated  for  a  short  season,  but  the  pro- 
ject having  once  taken  hold  of  his  mind  he  was  impelled  to  make  the  experiment. 
His  first  field  sermon  was  to  the  'wild  colliers'  in  the  wood  at  Bristol.  The 
effect  was  wonderful,  for  by  this  discourse  men  who  *  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,'  rose  up  and  ever  afterwards  observed  the  commandments  and  ordinan- 
ces of  God.  Having  succeeded  in  this  his  first  attempt,  Whitefield  now  felt  him- 
self out  of  unsanctioned  trammals,  in  a  more  liberal  atmosphere,  he  breathed  more 
easily,  and  knew  the  zeal  within  him  would  undergo  a  quick  and  glowing  expan- 
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sion.  When  from  his  ditsy  eyry  the  eagle  has  beheld  his  prey,  what  shall 
scare  him  from  descending  to  transfix  it  with  his  talons  ?  When  blood  has  been 
scented,  who  shall  recall  the  baying  hound  from  pursuing  its  tract  ?  When  the 
eye  of  wisdom  hath  long  and  wearily  looked  forth,  and  at  length  pierces  the  vail 
and  embraces  some  ennobling  truth,  what  idle  chimera  shall  divert  its  penetra- 
ting gaze  ?  What  dictates  of  fear  could  mortify  the  travailing  convictions  of 
Galileo  in  his  dungeon  ?  What  maxims  of  prudence  could  shame  the  spirit  of 
Franklin  from  watching  over  the  mystic  sport  of  his  kite  ?  What  authority 
could  have  separated  Newton  or  Herschell  from  their  telescopes  ?  Could  gold 
or  power  have  hribed  Paul  from  the  cross  to  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Luther  back  to 
his  rosary,  or  Wishart  from  his  stake,  or  Knox  from  his  Bible  ?  These  things 
could  not  be  done.  There  is  that  hoth  in  the  animal  and  mental  nature  which, 
when  impelled  by  instinct,  or  fascinated  by  the  love  of  science,  or  guided  by  in- 
spiration, can  no  more  be  driven  from  its  object  than  the  stars  from  their  courses 
or  the  tides  from  their  estuaries.  The  soul  of  Whitefield  had  now  effectually 
struggled  into  its  genial  element,  nor  did  its  zeal  abate  so  long  as  it  animated 
the  mortal  tabernacle — from  this  moment  he  was  alive,  only  when  emancipated 
from  the  temples  made  with  hands,  and  free  to  roll  his  splendid  voice  over  the 
far-extending  multitudes  quailing  beneath  the  thunder  of  its  power,  enraptured 
with  the  sweetness  of  its  music,  or  subdued  by  the  tenderness  of  its  pathos. 

Glowing  and  fresh  with  his  laurels  from  Bristol,  Whitefield  hastened  to  sum- 
mon together  the  thousands  in  London  whom  he  knew  to  to  '  without  God.'  He 
sought  no  privileged  pulpit  nor  sacred  rostrum, — these  were  denied  the  Metho- 
dists ;  but  over  the  tomb-stones  of  Islington  cemetery  he  discoursed  to  dying 
men  of  *  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  and  upon  Moorfields  and  Eennington 
Common  he  converted  almost  incredible  numbers  to  the  belief  and  practice  of 
the  truth.  The  mighty  city  for  a  season  re-echoed  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  preacher.  He  had  sometimes  twenty 
THOUSAND  human  beings  at  his  feet,  all  rivetted  for  hours  to  the  spot  where  he 
preached  Christ.  He  thus  speaks  of  his  first  sermon  at  Kennington  Common  : 
**  Upwards  of  twenty-thousand  were  supposed  to  be  present.  The  wind  being 
for  me,  it  carried  my  voice  to  the  extremest  part  of  the  audience.  All  stood 
attentive  and  joined  in  the  psalm  and  Lord's  prayer,  so  regularly  that  I  scarce 
ever  preached  with  more  quietness  in  the  church.     Many  were  much  affected. 

For  this  let  men  revile  my  name, 
I  'd  shun  no  cross,  I  'd  fear  no  shame ; 
All  hail  reproach,  and  welcome  pain  I 
Only  thy  terrors.  Lord,  restrain.'* 

"  Such,"  says  Mr  Philip,  "  was  his  own  bulletin  of  this  great  field-day."  In 
such  labors  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  whether  in  America  or  when  at 
home,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Lisbon  also 
heard  his  voice.  At  Edinburgh,  and  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  he  produced 
powerful  impressions  ;  but  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth,  especially  the  former, 
werc-the  most  glorious  of  his  '  fields '  in  the  north.  His  appearance  at  Cam- 
buslang was  at  the  request  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  that  he  might  assist 
him  in  dispensing  the  Lord's  supper.  Whatever  opinions  were  formed  at  the 
time  concerning  the  effects  which  his  preaching  had  upon  hundreds  of  the 
people  that  flocked  to  hear  him,  we  should  think  that  there  are  few  so  ungene- 
rous as  not  to  admit  that  the  Lord  did  great  things  by  him.   Upon  a  brae,  near 
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the  manse,  20,000  persons,  it  is  computed,  were  assembled,  and  the  sacrament 
was  dispensed  in  the  fields.  Even  after  the  services  of  the  day  were  over, 
**  they  could  hardly  persuade  the  people  to  depart :  all  night  in  the  fields  might 
be  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise."  Whitefield  himself  thus  describes 
the  scene  : — **  When  I  began  to  serve  a  table,  the  power  of  God  was  felt  by 
numbers ;  but  the  people  so  crowded  upon  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist  and 
go  to  preach  at  one  of  the  tents,  while  the  ministers  served  the  rest  of  the 
tables.  Grod  was  with  them  and  with  his  people.  On  Monday  morning  I 
preached  to  nearly  as  many  as  before ;  but  such  a  universal  stir  I  never  saw 
before  !  The  motion  fied  as  swift  as  lightning  from  one  end  of  the  audience  to 
another.  You  might  have  seen  thousands  bathed  in  tears.  Some  at  the  same 
time  wringing  their  hands,  other  almost  swooning  and  mourning  over  a  pierced 
Saviour.     But  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  it." 

By  a  series  of  afflictions  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  became  genuinely 
pious,  and  having  heard  of  the  labors  of  Whitefield  she  sent  for  him  and  appoin- 
ted him  to  be  her  chaplain.  This  introduced  him  to  many  in  rank,  and  who 
figured  at  court  in  those  days.  Through  her  infiuence  Chesterfield  and  Boling- 
broke  came  and  heard  him  preach,  and  for  a  moment  even  these  profane  wits 
trembled  wh^  Whitefield  reasoned  to  them  of  judgment  to  come.  By  God's 
blessing,  several  ladies  of  distinction  were  melted  under  the  iufiuence  of  the 
gospel,  and  cast  their  coronets  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  But  though  he  continued 
to  be  chaplain  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  superintended  for  her  the  erection  and 
management  of  the  numerous  chapels  which  her  pious  liberality  reared  and  en- 
dowed, he  could  not  be  confined  even  by  the  fascinations  of  a  select  and  aristo- 
cratic audience.  The  godlike  bias  of  his  soul  carried  him  alike  from  the 
splendid  halls  of  the  countess  and  his  own  pulpits  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Tot- 
tenham court  chapels,  to  the  highways  and  hedges,  whither  he  fied  to  compel 
sinners  to  come  in  to  the  gospel  feast.  '*  Every  one,"  he  says,  "  has  bis  pro- 
per gift.  Field  preaching  is  my  place.  In  this  I  am  carried  as  on  eagle's 
wings."  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Whitefield  to  preach  four  times  in  one 
day,  and  fifteen  times  in  one  week, — and  then  we  must  consider  how  he 
preached. 

In  September,  1765,  Whitefield  left  England  to  cross,  but  not  again  to  re- 
cross,  the  Atlantic.  As  if  aware  that  he  might  never  return,  he,  in  a  very  so- 
lemn manner,  took  farewell  of  his  friends  both  at  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham 
court.  His  text  was  John  x.  27,  28.  "  The  parting  scene,"  says  Mr.  Philip, 
**  was  awful,  and  seems  to  have  been  repeated."  On  reaching  America,  after  a 
perilous  voyage,  he  re-commenced  his  favorite  work,  and  left  behind  him  in  the 
cities  and  wildernesses  of  Columbia,  while  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place,  nu- 
merous trophies  of  divine  grace.  But  frail  man  could  not  thus  continue  to  bear 
up  under  these  extraordinary  exertions.  Symptoms  of  decaying  strength  now 
appeared,  and  this  amiable  servant  of  the  Lamb  looked  to  his  dismission  from 
the  field  of  the  world  with  only  one  regret,  and  that  was,  that  he  should  no  lon- 
ger be  honored  to  sing  the  song  of  redemption  to  his  feUow-sinners  on  the 
footstool.  To  such  a  heart  as  his,  no  other  hope  could  be  soothing  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  than  that  of  chauuting  the  song  of  Moses  with  his  fellow- 
saints  before  the  dirone.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  September  29,  1770,  that 
he  set  out  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston.  By  the  way  he  preached  for  two  baars 
at  Exeter  to  a  great  multitude  in  the  fields,  and  arrived  greatly  fatigued  at 
Newbury  Port  in  the  evening.     He  had  engaged  to  preach  at  this  place  on  the 
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following  day,  Sabbatli.  After  retiring  to  rest  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  a 
violent  attack  of  asthma.  He  continued  every  ill  till  five  in  the  morning,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  rise  from  bed  and  sit  at  the  open  window  for  air.  At  this 
time  the  friend  who  was  with  him  heard  him  say  :  "  I  am  dying,"  and  after  a 
few  painful  pantings  for  breath,  **he  stretched  out  his  feet  and  breathed 
no  more."  Before  he  left  Portsmouth  in  the  morning,  he  said  in  the  hearing 
of  a  friend,  while  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looking  up:  "Lord  Jesus, 
I  am  weary  in  thy  work,  but  not  of  thy  work.  If  I  have  not  yet  finished  my 
course,  let  me  go  and  speak  for  Thee  once  more  in  the  fields,  seal  thy  truth, 
and  come  home  and  die."  Fiom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  his  prayer  was 
heard.  Thus  died  George  Whitefield,  when  he  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  thirty-four  in  the  ministry.  During  three  years  he  had  preached 
more  than  18,000  sermons.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Mr  Par- 
sons at  Newbury  Port.     His  soul  is  in  glory. 


€^t  €mktt 


WASHINGTON  AND  NAPOLEON. 

A  PARALLEL. 

Thb  Statue  of  Washington,  like  that  of 
Bonaparte,  was  not  beyond  the  ordinary 
standard.  '  There  was  nothing  peculiar 
about  his  person  ;  he  did  not  act  on  a  vast 
arena;  he  did  not  contend  against  the  most 
skilful  generals,  and  the  most  powerful  so- 
vereigns of  his  time  ;  he  did  not  fly  from 
Memphis  to  Vienna,  from  Cadiz  to  Mos- 
cow; he  defended  himself  with  a  handful  of 
citizens,  on  a  territory  uncelebrated,  and 
within  the  contracted  circle  of  its  domestic 
hearths;  he  did  not  fight  battles  that  called 
to  mind  the  triumphs  of  Arbella  and  Phar- 
salia;  he  did  not  destroy  thrones  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  construct  others  with  their 
fragments;  he  did  not  order  his  servants  to 
say  to  kings  waiting  at  his  gate — *Let 
them  longer  wait ;  let  Attila  grow  weary.' 
There  was  a  degree  of  quietness  about 
Washington's  deeds,  he  acted  with  oircum* 
spection;  it  mieht  be  that  he  felt  himself 
entrusted  with  ue  liberty  of  the  future  and 
he  feared  to  comprise  it.  The  destiny  that 
drew  alone  this  new  kind  of  hero  was  not 
his  own — It  was  his  country's.  He  would 
not  sport  with  what  was  not  his;  but  what 
li^ht  flashed  from  under  this  profound  hu- 
mility I  Search  the  woods  where  gleamed 
the  sword  of  Washington,  what  do  you 
find?  Tombs?  No;  a  world!  The  Umted 
States  is  the  trophy  he  left  on  his  field  of 
battle. 


Bonaparte  had  no  trait  in  common  with 
the  grave  American.  Ue  fought  with  all 
*  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war' 
on  an  ancient  territorv  he  wished  of  his 
personal  glory  alone  :  he  cared  but  for  his 
own  interest ;  he  seemed  to  know  that  his 
mission  would  be  short — that  the  torrent 
which  descended  from  so  great  a  height 
would  rush  away  rapidly;  he  was  in  haste 
to  enjoy  and  abuse  his  glory,  as  a  fugitive 
youthhood.  Like  the  gods  of  Homer,  he 
would  arrive  from  the  other  end  of  the 
earth  in  four  steps.  He  appeared  on  every 
shore,  wrote  hurriedly  his  name  in  the 
archives  of  every  people,  threw  crowns  to 
his  family  and  to  his  soldiers;  haste  mar- 
ked his  monuments,  his  laws,  his  victories! 
Leaning  over  the  world,  with  one  hand  he 
overthrew  kings,  with  the  other  he  quelled 
the  giants  of  revolution;  but  in  crushing 
anarchy  he  strangled  liberty,  and  ended  in 
losing  his  own  on  the  field  of  his  last 
conflict. 

Each  was  rewarded  according  to  his 
works.  Washington  raised  a  nation  to  in- 
dependence; a  ruler  at  rest,  he  sleeps  at 
home  amidst  the  regrets  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  veneration  of  all 
nations.  Bonaparte  tore  from  a  nation  it& 
independence;  a  fallen  emperor,  he  was- 
driven  into  exile,  when,  though  guarded 
by  the  ocean,  the  frighted  emh  hardly 
thought  him  secure.  He  died;  and  the 
news  published  at  the  gates  of  the  palace^ 
where  the  conqueror  had  proclaimed  so 
many  deaths,  neither  surprised  nor  arres- 
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ted  the  passenm.  What  had  the  oitisens 
to  weep  for?  The  republic  of  Washington 
lives;  the  empire  is  no  more.  Washington 
and  Bonaparte  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
democracy,  both  bom  of  liberty— one  was 
faithftd  to  her,  the  other  betrayed  her. 
Washington  was  the  representation  of  the 
wants,  the  ideas,  the  intelligence,  the  opi- 
nions of  his  epoch.  He  aided  instead  of 
retarding  the  movement  of  intellect ;  he 
resolved  upon  what  he  wished,  which  was 
the  very  thing  to  which  he  was  called; 
hence  the  coherence  and  ^rpetnity  of  his 
work.  This  man,  litUe  striking  beotnse  of 
the  harmony  of  all  his  proportions,  linked 
his  existence  to  that  of  his  countr^.  His 
glory  is  the  patrimony  of  civilization,  his 
renown  raises  itself  like  those  public  sanc- 
tuaries whence  flow  fruitful  and  inexhaus- 
tible streams.  Bonaparte  conld  hsre 
equally  enrM>b^  the  general  nations  of 
Europe;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  most 
inteUigent,  the  bravest,  and  the  most  pol- 
ished nation  of  the  earth.  What  rank 
would  he  hold  now,  if  to  what  was  heroic 
in  his  character  he  had  united  magnanimity 
— ^if  at  the  same  time  Washington  and 
Bonaparte,  he  had  named  liberty  universal 
legatee  of  his  glory !  But  the  eiant  did  not 
jom  his  destiny  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries :  his  genius  belonged  to  modem,  nis 
ambition  to  past  ages.  He  did  not  pjerceive 
that  the  wonders  of  his  life  outvied  the 
worth  of  a  diadem,  and  that  Gothic  oma- 
ment  did  not  become  him.  Sometimes  he 
precipitated  himself  on  the  future,  some- 
times recoiled  upon  the  past;  and  whether 
he  retracted  or  followed  the  course  of  time, 
he  by  his  prodigious  force  restrained  or 
urgea  onward  its  waves.  In  his  eyes  men 
were  merely  the  means  of  power  —  no 
S3rmpathy  was  between  their  happiness 
and  his  own;  he  had  promised  to  deliver 
them  and  he  enchainea  them  ;  be  isolated 
himself  from  them,  they  witJidrew  from 
him.  The  kings  of  Egypt  placed  their  fu- 
neral pyramids,  not  among  flowery  fields, 
but  amidst  barren  sands;  those  immense 
tombs  lift  up  their  head  like  etemitv  in 
solitude;  in  like  manner  Bonaparte  buUt 
the  monument  of  his  renown. — Chateau^ 
briand  Memoirs  ^outre  Tombe, 


THE  DEVOUT  GENERAL. 

In  1777,  while  the  American  army  lay  at 
Valley  Forge,  a  eood  old  Quaker,  by  the 
name  of  Potts,  had  occasion  to  pass  through 
a  thick  wood,  near  head-quarters.  As  he 
traversed  the  dark  brown  forest,  he  heard, 
at  a  distance  before  him,  a  voice  which,  as 
he  advanced,  became  more  and  more  fervid 


and  intoresthig.  Approaching  with  slow- 
ness and  circumsi>ection,  whom  should  he 
behold,  under  a  thick-set  bower,  apparentlv 
formed  for  the  purpose,  but  the  commana- 
er-iiipchief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  the  great  Washihgtof,  on  1^ 
knees,  in  an  act  of  devotion,  to  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  At  the  moment  when 
Friend  Potts,  who  was  concealed  by  the 
trees,  came  up,  Washington  was  interceding 
for  his  beloved  country,  with  tones  of  gra- 
titude that  labored  for  adequate  expression ; 
he  adored  that  exuberant  Goodness,  which, 
from  the  depth  of  obscurity,  had  exalted 
him  to  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  and  that 
nation  fighting  at  fearful  odds,  for  all  the 
world  h^ds  dear.  He  utterly  disclaimed 
his  own  ability  for  this  arduous  conflict. 
He  w^  at  the  thought  of  the  min  which 
his  mistakes  might  bring  on  his  country, 
and  with  a  patriot's  i>athos,  spreading  the 
interests  of  unborn  millions  before  the  eye 
of  etemal  Mercy,  he  implored  the  aid  of 
that  arm  which  guides  the  starry  hosts  I 
Soon  as  the  general  had  finished  his  devo- 
tions. Friend  Potts  retired.  He  retumed 
to  his  house,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
by  the  side  of  his  wife,  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  which,  for  a  time,  refused  him 
utterance.  **  Heigh  I — ^heigh,  Isaac  I**  said 
she,  with  tenderness,  **  thou  seemest  agita- 
ted! what  is  the  matter?*^  **  Indeed,  m^ 
dear,*'  quoth  he,  **  if  I  appear  agitated,  il 
is  no  more  than  what  I  am.  I  have  seen 
this  day  what  I  shall  never  for|;et.  Till 
now  I  have  thought  that  a  Christian  and  a 
soldier  were  characters  incompatible  with 
each  other.  But  if  George  Washington 
be  not  a  man  of  God,  I  am  indeed  mistak- 
en, and  still  more  shall  I  be  disampointed  if 
if  God  do  not,  through  him,  perform  some 
great  thing  for  this  country.'' 

Reltoious  Educatiok. — ^Everything  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  pronounces  tne  ap- 
proach of  some  great  cnsis  for  which  noth- 
mg  can  prepare  us  but  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  probity,  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  While  the  world  is  impelled  with 
such  violence  in  opposite  directions — ^while 
a  spirit  of  giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  up- 
on the  nations,  and  the  seeds  of  imitation 
are  thickly  sown,  the  improvement  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  our  grand  secu- 
rity; in  the  neglect  of  which,  the  polite- 
ness, the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge 
accumulated  in  the  higher  orders,  weuc 
and  unprotected,  will  1^  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger,  and  perish  like  a 
garland  in  the  grasp  of  popular  fury. 

.   Robert  Han, 
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THE  GOOD  WIFE. 

Tbb  power  of  a  wife  for  good  or  evil  is 
irresistible.  Home  must  be  the  seat  of 
happiness,  or  it  must  be  for  ever  unknown. 
A  good  wife  is  to  a  man  wisdom  and  cour- 
age. A  bad  one  is  confusion,  weakness, 
discomfiture,  and  despair.  No  condition  is 
hopeless  when  the  wife  possesses  firmness, 
decision,  and  economy.  There  is  no  out- 
ward prosperity  which  can  counteract  in- 
dolence, extravagance,  and  folly  at  home. 
No  spirit  can  long  endure  baa  domestic 
influence.  Man  is  strong,  but  his  heart  is 
not  adament.  He  delights  in  enterprise 
and  action;  but  to  sustain  him,  he  needs  a 
tranquil  mind,  and  a  whole  heart  He 
expends  his  whole  moral  force  in  the  con- 
flicts of  the  world.  To  recover  his  equa- 
nimity and  composure,  home  must  be  to 
him  a  place  of  repose,  of  peace,  of  cheerful- 
ness, of  comfort,  and,  his  soul  renews  its 
strength  again  and  ^oes  forth  with  fresh 
vigour  to  encounter  the  labor  and  troubles 
of  the  world.  But,  if  at  home  he  finds  no 
rest,  and  is  there  met  with  bad  temper, 
sullenness  or  gloom,  or  is  assailed  by  dis- 
content, or  complaint,  or  reproaches;  the 
heart  breaks,  the  spirits  are  crushed,  hope 
vanishes,  and  the  man  sinks  into  despair. 

Eduoation  of  CmLDBflir. — The  educa- 
tion of  a  child  is  principally  derived  from 
its  own  observation  of  the  actions,  the 
words,  the  voice,  the  looks,  of  those  with 
whom  it  lives. 


REASONS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

Because  it  is  the  will  of  God,  whose  dis- 
pleasure is  expressed  against  the  jGimilies 
that  call  not  on  his  name. 

Because  it  is  a  dictate  of  right  reason, 
that  considering  the  relations  we  bear  to 
God,  we  should  thus  formally  recognize 
him. 

Because  when  properly  conducted,  it  is 
exceedingly  refreshing  and  profitable  to 
the  souL 

Because  it  operates  as  a  restraint  on  sin 
in  those  who  conduct  it,  and  checks 
worldly-mindedness. 

Because  it  is  an  excellent  example  to 
children  and  servants,  and  has  a  sensible 
effect  on  their  principles  and  conduct. 

Because  families  will  grow  up  in  irreli- 
gion,  and  in  the  neglect  of  all  that  is  holy 
and  good,  where  family  devotions  are  not 
maintained. 

Because  it  is  unnatural  and  impious 
thing  to  live  without  it 

Because  experience  has  proved,  that 
where  family  religion  is  devoutly  main- 
tained, the  CTeatest  amount  of  happiness  is 
to  be  found;  children  are  most  obedient; 
servants  most  faithful;  and  the  various 
members  of  the  household  are  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  strongest  bonds  of  afiection. 

Because  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
aiding  us  in  our  journey  to  heaven. 
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EMULATION. 

Emulation,  we  are  told,  is  a  stimulant; 
for  this  reason  precisely  it  ought  to  be 
reprobated.  Men  without  heart  and  with- 
out artifice,  leave  strong  spices  to  those 
whose  taste  is  weakened :  present  not  to 
the  children  of  your  country  any  ailments 
but  such  as  are  gentle  and  simple,  like 
themselves  and  like  you.  The  fever  must 
not  be  thrown  into  their  blood,  in  order  to 
make  it  circulate :  permit  it  to  flow  in  its 
natural  course;  nature  has  made  sufficient 
provision  to  l^s  effect  at  an  age  of  such 
restlessness  and  activity.  The  disquietude 
of  adolescence,  the  passions  of  youth,  the 
anxieties  of  manhood,  will  one  day  excite 
an  inflammation  but  too  violent  to  admit 
of  being  cooled  by  your  efforts. 

Emmation  fills  the  whole  career  of  life 
with  solicitude,  uneasiness,  and  vain  de- 
sires ;  and  when  old  age  has  slackened  all 
our  movements,  it  continues  to  stimulate 
us  by  unprofitable  regret. 

Had  I  any  occasion  in  infancy  to  surpass 
my  companions  in  drinking,  in  eating,  in 
walking,  in  order  to  find  pleasure  in  these? 
Wherefore  should  it  be  necessary  for  me  to 
learn  to  outstrip  them  in  my  studies,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  relish  for  learning? 
Have  I  not  acquired  the  faculty  of 
speaking  and  of  reasoning  without  emula- 
tion ?  Are  not  the  functions  of  the  soul  as 
natural  and  as  agreeable  as  those  of  the 
body?  If  they  sadden  our  children,  it  is 
the  fault  of  our  mode  of  education,  and  not 
that  of  science.  It  is  not  from  want  of 
appetite  on  their  part.  Behold  what  imi- 
tators they  are  of  everything  which  they 
see  done,  and  of  everything  which  they 
hear  said  I  Do  yon  wish,  then,  to  attract 
children  to  your  exercises ;  act  as  nature 
does  in  recommending  her's;  draw  them 
with  words  of  love. 

Emulation  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
ills  of  human  life.  It  is  the  root  of  ambi- 
tion ;  for  emulation  produces  the  desire  of 
being  the  first,  and  the  desire  of  being  the 
first  is  the  essence  of  ambition,  which 
ramifies  itself  conformably  to  positions, 
from  which  issue  almost  all  the  miseries  of 
society. 

Porative  ambition  generates  the  love  of 
applause,  of  personal  and  exclusive  prero- 
gatives for  a  man's  self  or  for  his  corps,  of 
immense  property  in  dignities,  in  lands, 
and  in  employments;  in  a  word,  it  pro- 


duces avarice,  that  calm  ambition  of  gold, 
in  which  all  the  ambitious  finish  uieir 
course.  But  avarice  alone  dnigs  in  its 
train,  an  infinite  number  of  evils,  by 
depriving  multitudes  of  other  citizens  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  produces,  by 
a  necessary  reaction,  robberies,  prostitu- 
tions, quackery,  superstition. 

Negative  ambition  generates,  in  its  turn, 
jealousy,  evil-speaking,  calumnies,  quar- 
rels, litigation,  duels,  intolerance.  Of  all 
these  particular  ambitions,  a  national  am- 
bition is  composed,  which  manifests  itself 
in  a  people  by  the  love  of  conquest,  and  in 
their  prince  by  the  love  of  despotism: 
from  national  ambition  flow  imposts,  sla- 
very, tyrannies,  and  war,  a  sufficient 
scourge  of  itself  for  the  human  race. 

I  was  long  under  the  conviction  that 
ambition  must  be  natural  to  man  ;  but 
now  I  consider  it  as  a  simple  result  from 
our  education.  We  are  involved  so  early 
in  the  prejudices  of  so  many  whose  inter- 
est is  concerned  to  communicate  them  to 
us,  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  through  the  rest  of  life,  what 
is  natural  to  us  and  what  artificial.  In 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  institutions 
of  our  societies,  we  must  withdraw  to  a 
distance  &om  them. 

THE  DUTY  OF  PARENTAL 
RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Jehovah  said  to  his  ancient  people,  the 
Jews,  "  These  words  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.'*  This 
command  made  it  binding  on  them  to 
instruct  their  children  in  the  truths  of 
Gk)d,  and  surely  no  one  will  say  it  is  less 
so  with  us,  to  whom  this  injunction  is  now 
addressed ;  to  whom  Jehovah  has  so  much 
more  perfectly  revealed  his  will,  and  who 
have  been  made  the  recipients  of  richer 
blessings.  To  us  he  has  made  known 
truths  of  the  most  instructive  character, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  to  engage, 
to  elevate,  and  guide  the  youthful  mind. 

Search  all  the  books  tnat  are  provided 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  young,  and 
amidst  the  almost  innumerable  multitude, 
you  will  find  none  that  will  compare  with 
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the  Word  of  God.  ^  Its  bioCTaphies  of  the 
wise  and  good  are  inimitamy  simple,  com- 
prehensive,  and  beautifnl.  Its  examples 
of  the  different  results  of  virtue  and  vice 
are  strikingly  adapted  to  affect  the  heart. 
Its  histories  are  unequalled,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  found  in  any  uninspired  book. 
Its  moral  precepts  and  narratives  enlist  the 
conscience,  and  illuminate  the  soul.  And 
its  profound  doctrines,  such  as  the  creation 
and  the  fAil  of  man ;  the  character  and 
work  of  Jesus;  the  evil  and  the  conse- 
quences of  transgression  ;  the  necessity 
for  repentance  and  regeneration ;  the  way 
of  justification  by  fisdm,  and  meetness  for 
heaven  ;  the  solemnities  of  judgment  ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  eternal 

Ennishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  endless 
appiness  of  the  righteous; — these  are 
worthy  of  an  angel's  powers,  and  yet  they 
are  so  presented  as  to  be  within  the  com- 
prehension of  a  child;  and  when  simply 
illustrated,  and  pointedly  applied,  they 
will  deeply  engage  and  impress  the  youth- 
ful mind. 

Whatever  is  necessary  to  lead  a  child  to 
purity  and  vigour  of  thought, — ^to  good- 
ness and  amiability  of  temper, — to  integrity 
and  disinterestedness  of  action, — to  high 
and  holy  aims, — ^and  to  happiness  and  use- 
fulness on  eaiih,  with  eternal  glory  in 
heaven, — is  found  in  the  invaluaUe  Word 
of  Qod.  It  is  the  divine  storehouse  of  all 
that  is  interesting  and  precious,^-of  all 
that  is  adapted  to  mould  and  sanctify  tiie 
character  of  man. 

With  such  a  volume,  so  divinely  adapted 
to  renew  the  soul,  notiiing  could  be  more  . 
reasonable  or  just  than  the  command  for 
parents  to  instruct  their  children  in  its 
truths.  It  is,  in  fiust,  an  expression  of 
Divine  kindness ;  for,  so  keen  and  inquisi- 
tive are  the  perceptions  of  children, — so 
quick  and  tender  are  their  susceptibilities 
— ^and  so  strong  and  lasting  are  their  im- 
pressions,— that  such  instructions  will 
leave  an  indelible  impress  on  their  souls. 
They  cannot,  whatever  may  be  the  charac- 
ter of  their  subsequent  lives,  be  entirely 
forgotten  ;  but  thejr  will  exert  a  restrain- 
ing, if  not  a  governing  influence. 

Parents,  in  fulfilling  this  requirement 
you  bless  both  your  children  and  your- 
selves. You  fortify  their  minds  against 
the  seductive  snares  of  sin ;  you  surround 
them  with  moral  barriers,  which,  through 
the  ^race  of  God,  will  be  impenetrable  to 
all  the  temptations  of  Satan;  and  you 
prepare  them  to  record,  with  gratitude,  in 
after  days,  your  lessons,  and  to  utter  their 
fervent  blesslnes  on  your  memories. 

A  cUstinguished  minister,  who  has  lately 
been  removed  from  earth  to  heaven,  said, 
a  few  years  since,  respecting  the  instruc- 


tions of  his  mother : — "  To  this  moment  I 
recall  the  soft,  kind  manner  of  a  mother, 
who  early  left  her  ori>han  child  for  a  brigh- 
ter and  more  congenial  scene.  Even  now 
my  mind  turns  to  its  perplexity,  when  •  I 
thought  as  a  child.'  I  can  renew  my  ob- 
jection, and  urge  my  doubt,  and  still  do  I 
seem  to  hear  her  gentle  voice,  to  gaze  on 
*  the  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes,* 
while  she  checked  the  improper  sentiment, 
and  relieved  the  painful  apprehension. 
Her  instructions  are  as  deeply  traced  on 
the  memory  as  her  features,  and  as  easily 
recalled  as  her  tones.  She  told  me  why 
the  Saviour  must  die,  though  the  Father 
was  pleased  to  forgive;  and  from  her  I 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  that  sacred  science, 
which,  with  all  my  neglects,  I  have  never, 
from  that  hour,  refrained  to  cultivate,  or 
forborne  to  pursue.  It  may  be  weak  to 
say  it,  but  if  I  can  claim  any  theological 
taste  or  store,  I  owe  it  all  to  her.  Feeble 
is  the  tribute  I  can  pay  to  her  excellence, 
nor  had  it  been  obtruded,  but  to  illustrate 
the  principle  of  domestic  instruction." 

Parents,  go  and  do  likewise.  Say  not 
you  do  not  possess  the  knowledge,  for  in 
the  Bible  you  have  vast  stores  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  Say  not  you  are  unprepared  for 
it,  for  attention  will  soon  fit  you  for  its 
appropriate  discharge.  Say  not  that  they 
are  religiously  instructed  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  for  this  will  never  relieve  you  of 
the  obligation  to  meet  their  spiritual  wants. 
Say  not  that  you  have  not  time,  for  this  is 
even  more  important  than  working  for 
their  daily  bread.  This  respects  their  dut^ 
both  to  God  and  man.  It  concerns  their 
bodies  and  their  souls.  It  relates  to  their 
present  and  eternal  interests.  It  will, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  secure 
to  them  the  favor  of  Jehovah,  and  invest 
them  with  invaluable  and  eternal  wealth. 
If  you  have  not  yet  commenced  the  dis- 
charge of  this  hallowed  duty,  begin  to-day. 
If  you  have  never  studied  the  precious 
Bible  for  this  purpose,  be  persuaded,  by 
the  love  you  bear  your  offspring,  and  the 
solicitude  you  feel  for  their  welfare,  to 
begin  now.  They  need  the  bread  of  life, 
and  God  has  commanded  you  to  feed  them 
with  it.  Oh,  do  not  witnhold  from  them 
this  indispensable  boon.  Do  not,  with  the 
means  of  spiritual  nourishment  in  your 
hands,  let  them  sink  to  everlasting  death. 
Be  not  the  instruments  of  their  ruin. 
Gkither  them  around  you,  and  read  to  them 
lessons  of  holy  truth.  Speak  to  them, 
with  affection  and  earnestness,  of  the  will 
of  God.  Urge  them  to  obey  it.  Commend 
them  in  solemn  prayer  to  him,  and  you 
will  soon  find  the  exercise  a  blessing  to 
yourselves  and  to  them. 
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THE  HUMANE  NEGRO. 

An  observer  narrates :  •*  Not  many  years 
ago,  I  saw  an  honest  neero,  as  ne  was 
walking  towards  Deptford^  at  the  rate  of 
about  fiye  miles  an  nonr,  stop  short,  in 
passing  an  old  sailor  of  a  different  complex- 
ion, with  but  one  arm,  and  two  wooden 
leg^.  It  was  my  fortune  to  observe  this 
worthy  savage  take  three  half-pence  and  a 
farthing,  his  Uttle  all,  out  of  tne  side-poc- 
ket of  his  trowsers,  wrap  them  up  in  a  bit 
of  an  old  handbill,  force  them  into  the 
weeping  sailor's  retiring  hand,  with  both 
his,  wipe  his  eyes  with  the  comer  of  his 
blue  patched  jacket,  and  walk  away  so 
happy  and  so  fiist,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
put  my  horse  to  its  speed  to  get  up  with 
the  honest  African,  in  order  to  shf^e  him 
by  the  hand."  The  negro's  feelings  were 
quick  to  notice  another's  misery,  they 
were  ffenerous,  they  were  delicate — ^he  stop- 
ped wort  at  the  sight  of  the  sailor — he 
fave  his  little  all — he  wrapped  it  up  in  a 
it  of  an  old  hand-bilL  and  forced  it  into 
the  sailor's  hand,  and  walked  hastily  away 
— and  he  was  happy,  so  happy  I  O  there 
is,  m  such  humaneness  of  neart,  as  he 
displayed,  a  luxury  rich  and  mellow  as  the 
dehdous  Bummer-firuits  of  his  own  sunny 
clime  I  But  what  is  mere  humaneness  com- 
pared to  the  tender  benevolence  and  the 
noly  love  to  man  which  are  incited  and 
sustained  by  the  influence  of  faith  in  the 
Bedeemer?  These  are  the  true  civilization 
of  the  human  species,  who  by  nature,  are 
all  barburians,  *  living  in  enmity,'  *  hateful 
and  hadnff  one  another ;'  and  who,  in  the 
just  and  nighest  sense,  become  adorned 
with  whatever  is  *  virtuous  *  and  *  lovely,* 
and  *  of  good  report,'  only  when  they  ask 
the  ffraoe  of  a  spiritual  life  at  the  throne 
of  *  uie  just  God  and  the  Saviour.' 

A  GREAT  AND  A  LITTLE  MIND. 

Thb  difference  between  a  great  mind's  and 
a  little  mind's  use  of  history  is  this : — ^The 
latter  would  consider,  for  instance,  what 
Luther  did,  taught  or  sanctioned ;  the  for- 
mer, what  Luther— a  Luther — would  now 
do,  teach  and  sanction. — If  you  would  be 
well  with  a  great  mind,  leave  him  with  a 
&vourable  impression  of  you; — ^if  with  a 
little  mind,  leave  him  with  a  fiavourable 
opinion  of  himself. 


Anobr.— As  a  preventative  of  anger« 
banish  aU  tale-bearers  and  slanderers  from 
your  conversation,  for  it  is  these  blow  the 
devil's  bellows  to  rouse  up  the  flames  of 
rage  and  fury,  by  first  abusing  your  ears 
and  then  your  credulity,  and  after  that 
steal  away  your  patience;  and  all  this 
perhaps,  for  a  lie.  To  prevent  anger,  be 
not  too  inquisitive  into  the  affairs  of  others, 
or  what  people  say  of  yourself,  or  into  the 
mistakes  of  your  friends ;  for  this  is  going 
out  to  gather  sticks,  to  kindle  a  fire  to  bum 
your  own  house. — Old  Divine. 

Who  can  tell  the  value  of  a  smile?  It 
costs  the  giver  nothing,  but  is  beyond 
price  to  the  erring  and  relenting,  the  sad 
and  cheerless,  the  lost  and  foi^jeiken.  It 
disarms  malice,  subdues  temper,  turns 
hatred  to  love,  revenge  to  kindness,  and 
paves  the  darkest  paths  with  gems  of  sun- 
light. A  smile  on  the  brow  betrays  a  kind 
heart,  a  pleasant  friend,  an  affectionate 
brother,  a  dutiful  son,  a  happy  husband. 
It  adds  a  charm  to  beauty,  it  decorates  the 
face  of  the  deformed,  and  makes  a  lovely 
woman  resemble  an  angel  in  paradise. 

An  excellent  mother,  in  writing  to  one 
of  her  sons  on  the  birth  of  his  eldest  child 
says, — *Give  him  an  education  that  his 
hiQ  may  be  useful;  teach  him  religion 
that  his  death  may  be  happy.' 

Sm  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  trae  spirit  of 
humility,  spoke  of  himself,  at  the  close  of 
liis  life,  as  *  a  child  who  spent  time  in  ga- 
thering pebbles  on  the  shore,  while  the 
great  ocean  lay  untravei^d.' 

It  is  said  that  Mozart  just  before  he 
died  exclaimed,  **  Now  /  begin  to  tee  what 
might  be  done  in  music  I' 

Rblioion  is  the  best  armour  that  a  wiftn 
can  have ;  but  it  is  the  worst  doke. 

We  walk  upon  the  verge  of  two  worlds: 
at  our  feet  lies  the  very  grave  that  awaits 
us. 

These  is  no  finend  so  trae,  so  kind,  so 
real  and  so  good,  as  woman. 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason; 
men  of  less  understanding  by  experience ; 
the  most  ignorant  by  necessity ;  and  the 
beast  by  nature. 

A  wise  book  is  a  trae  firiend,— its  author 
a  public  benefactor. 
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QooD  Society. — It  should  be  the  aim  of 
men  and  women  to  go  into  good  society; 
not  the  rich,  the  proud,  the  &shionable, 
hat  ^e  society  of  the  wise,  the  intelligent, 
and  the  good.  Where  you  find  rirtucus 
persons  that  know  more  than  you  do,  and 
nrom  whose  conversation  you  can  gather 
information,  it  is  always  safe  to  he  found. 
Many  a  one  has  been  rained,  by  associat- 
ing vnUi  the  low  and  vulgar.  Lord  Clar- 
endon attributed  his  success  and  happiness 
in  life,  to  associating  with  persons  more 
learned  and  virtuous  than  himself.  If  you 
wish  to  be  wise  and  respected,  if  you 
desire  happiness  and  not  misery,  we  advise 
you  to  associate  with  the  intelligent  and 
the  good.  Strive  for  moral  excellence  and 
strict  integrity,  and  you  will  never  be 
found  in  the  sinks  of  pollution,  or  on  the 
benches  of  gamblers.  Once  habituate 
yourself  to  a  virtuous  coarse— once  secure 
a  love  for  good  society,  and  no  punishment 
would  be  greater  than,  by  accident,  to  be 
obliged  for  half  a  day  to  associate  with  the 
low  and  vicious. — Am,  S.  S,  Treasury, 

Redeehino  Time. — Dean  Swift,  when 
he  claimed,  at  the  usual  time,  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  was  so  deficient  as  to  obtain  it 
only  by  tpeciai  fawntr,  a  term  used  to  de- 
note want  of  merit.  Of  this  disgrace  he 
was  so  ashamed,  that  he  resolved  firom 
that  time  to  study  eig^t  hours  a  day,  and 
continued  his  industry  for  seven  ^ears, 
with  what  improvemenf  is  sufficiently 
known.  This  part  of  his  history  deserves 
to  be  remembered;  it  may  afibrd  useful 
admonition  to  young  men,  whose  abilities 
have  been  made  for  a  time  useless  Inr  their 
passions  for  pleasures,  and  who  having 
lost  one  part  of  life  in  idleness,  are  tempted 
to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  despair. 

Bible  Lanouaob. — ^At  an  examination 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  school  in  London, 
some  years  ago,  a  little  boy  was  asked  in 
writing,  "  Who  made  the  world  ?*'  He  took 
the  cluJk  and  wrote  in  answer,  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  He  was  asked  again,  "  Why 
did  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world?" 
A  smile  lighted  up  tiie  little  fellow's  coun- 
tenance as  he  wrote  beneath,  "  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  c£nst  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  A  third  question 
was  put  circulated  to  call  forth  ms  most 
painrnl  feelings,  "Why  were  you  bom 
deaf  and  dumb,  when  I  can  hear  and 


speak?*'  With  a  look  full  of  reticnation 
he  instantly  wrote,  "Even  so,  Frther, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight" 

The  Hbabt. 
The  heart — the  heart !  oh  I  let  it  be 

A  true  and  bounteous  thing; 
As  kindly  warm — as  nobly  nee, 

As  eagle's  nestling  wing. 
Oh  I  keep  it  not  like  misers'  gold, 

Shut  in  from  all  beside ; 
But  let  its  precious  stores  unfold 

In  mercy  far  and  wide. 
The  heart — ^the  heart,  that*s  truly  blest 

Is  never  all  its  own ; 
No  ray  of  glory  lights  the  breast 

That  beats-  for  self  alone. 

The  heart— the  heart  I  oh  I  let  it  spare 

A  sigh  for  others'  pain ; 
The  breath  that  sootnes  a  brother^s  care 

Is  never  spent  in  vain. 
And  though  it  throb  at  gentlest  touch, 

Or  sorrow's  faintest  call, 
*Twere  better  it  should  ache  too  much, 

Than  never  ache  at  all. 
The  heart — the  heart,  that's  truly  blest 

Is  never  all  its  own  ; 
No  ray  of  glory  lights  the  breast 

That  beats  tor  self  alone. 

Duty  and  Usefulness. — If  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  wo 
ought  to  do  so,  even  though  we  may  not 
see  all  the  good  that  will  result  from  it ; 
and,  likewise,  if  we  perceive  its  beneficial 
consequences,  we  ought  immediately  to 
turn  our  whole  attention  to  it,  even  though, 
in  our  peculiar  position,  we  may  not  sup- 
pose that  it  is  a  duty  binding  upon  us.  if 
these  two  great  principles  were  united, 
how  power^  would  they  be  I 

Origin  of  less  consequence  than  Des- 
tiny.— When  Philip  Henry,  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  commentator,  sought  the 
hand  of  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Mr.  Mathew  in  marriage,  an  objection 
was  made  by  her  father,  who  admitted 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  preacher,  but  he  was  a  stran- 
ger, and  "  they  did  not  even  know  where  he 
came  from*'*  "True,''  said  the  daughter, 
who  had  well  weighed  the  excellent  quali- 
ties and  graces  of  the  stranger,  "but  I 
know  where  he  is  going,  and  I  should  like 
to  go  with  him."  So  they  walked  life's 
pilgrimage  together. 

Printecl  by  Johm  Kbnvedt,  at  bU  Printing  Offle«,  95, 
Portnuui  Place,  Malda  Hill,  in  tht  County  oflliddleiex, 
London.— September,  lUl. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  LUKE  x.  20. 

**  But  he  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbour?*' 

BT  MS.  FREDEKICK  STEYENSON,  LOUOHBOBOUOH. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  entire  novelty  than  the  Christian  religion  must  have 
been,  when  it  was  first  published  in  the  world.  There  was  but  one  nation  in  the  world 
that  had  any  conscience,  that  is,  whose  religion  referred  at  all  to  right  or  wrong.  That 
was  the  Jews.  The  other  nations  had  religions,  but  they  did  not  relate  generally  to  mo- 
ral questions  at  all.  They  had  gods,  but  tiiieir  gods  were  neither  patrons  of  right  in  the 
general,  nor  representatiye  specially  of  indiyidual  virtues.  They  were  gods  of  particu- 
lar times,  events,  places,  flunilies  and  races. — Gods  of  agriculture,  of  marriage,  of  war, 
of  plenty,  of  discord,  of  beauty. — Gods  of  the  river,  the  mountain,  or  the  grove,  of  sum- 
mer and  of  winter,  of  the  east  and  the  west,  of  day  and  night. — Gods  of  Troy  or  Egypt, 
of  Greece  or  Rome— as  it  might  be.  They  had  their  provinces,  within  the  bounds  of 
which  they  commanded  the  adoration  of  men ;  but  beyond  whose  limits  they  were  f^e 
from  the  claims  to  worship.  They  had  their  times  of  demanding  homage,  when  it  would  be 
woe  to  any  who  neglected  the  tribute  due :  alter  which,  they  were  consigned  to  forget- 
fulness  with  impunity  by  their  most  devoted  worshippers.  The  man  who  adored  Jupi- 
ter in  Some,  worshipped  Venus  in  Cyprus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  and  Isis  in  Egypt  The 
devotee  who  propitiated  Pluto  yesterday,  burnt  his  torch  and  scattered  flowers  at  the 
altar  of  Hymen  to-day,  and  sacrificed  to  Neptune  for  a  fortunate  voyage  to-morrow. 
And  all  these  gods  were  one  in  nothing,  and  good  for  nothing.  Vicious  in  their  charac-  . 
ter,  they  envied  and  hated  one  another;  fighting  and  triumphing;  in  perpetual  conten- 
tion ;  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  The  gods  being  thus  separated,  men  were  iimnitely 
separated.  Religion  being  no  bond  of  union,  the  universal  and  paramount  bond  of  union 
was  gone.  Nation  had  no  affinity  with  nation,  man  no  brotherhood  with  man.  Society 
was  organized  for  war ;  the  glory  of  empire  was  the  power  of  destruction.  Moral 
principle  was  annihilated.  Religion  was  the  farce  of  a  craft.  Government  used  it  as  a 
tool ;  the  philosophers  despised  it  as  superstition :  Seneca  said,  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
istence was  the  extinction  of  an  enemy.  Socrates  said,  if  you  were  searching  for  am 
honest  man,  you  must  take  a  lantern  out  at  mid-day  to  find  him.  The  domestic  ties 
were  loosened,  almost  lost  Slavery,  personal,  hereditary,  agrarian,  and  domestic  slav- 
ery, was  everywhere.  The  world  was  filled  with  ranks  and  antipathies,  it  nowhere 
contained  man  and  S3rmpathy. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  I  say,  the  Jews  had  some  conscience.  They  had  a  notion  of 
right  and  wrcmg.  Their  religion  taught  it.  It  taught  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour. Its  law  was  one  of  unimpeachable  truth  and  purity,  and  of  imperishable  obliga- 
tion.   Its  formularies  were  full  of  imagery  of  the  highest  emblamatic  beauty  and 
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the  profonndest  wisdom.  But  the  eyil  hearts  of  the  redpents  were  darkened,  and  self- 
ishness reigned,  as  in  the  world  without.  It  first  excluded  the  Gentile  from  covenant 
mercy ;  then  split  Israel  into  class,  and  sect,  and  tribe,  and  schooL  The  antisocial 
spirit  of  the  external  world  found  something  within  them :  its  fashions  and  slayery 
were  becoming  as  common  among  them  as  in  the  heathen  world  without.  One  only 
custom  remained  to  rescue  thousands  from  perpetual  bondage — ^the  Jubilee :  in  waiting 
for  whose  trumpet  dawn,  myriads  died  of  hope  deferred.  The  law  was  trampled  under 
foot,  and  neither  God  nor  man  was  loved.  The  forms  of  religion  had  become  symbols 
not  understood— ceremonies  turned  into  masks  for  hypocrites.  So  hating  and  oppress- 
ing, wrapped  up  in  egotism  and  hard  heartedness,— 4he  Pharisee  scorned  the  sinner, 
and  the  Jew  had  no  dealing  with  the  Samaritan, — ^the  synagogue  was  the  theatre  of  ar- 
rogiance  and  impiety ;  and  the  great  men  deyoured  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence, 
made  long  prayers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Jesus  preached  the  GospeL  What  did  it  teU  ?  How  could  it  be 
received  ?  Imagine  one  of  His  congregations  I  In  a  Jerusalem  crowd  the  first  figure  to 
be  noticed  would  be  the  Pharisees,  in  foremost  places,  with  robes  carefrQly  trinmied, 
and  phylacteries  amfdy  spread  out,  glaringly  legible  and  richly  ornamented ;  imposing 
in  mien,  aristocradc  in  birth  and  beaming  they  towered  above  the  lower  populace,  as  the 
cedar  towers  above  the  bushwood  and  the  furze.  There  would  be  the  Scribe  with  his  rolls 
of  parchment,  and  the  Levite  in  the  livery  of  his  order.  The  Sadducee  also  shrewd  and 
cynical;  the  infidel  of  his  day  would  be  there  listening,  but  not  attempting  to  conceal 
his  ridicule.  Many  foieignera  would  mingle  in  the  crowd.  There  would  be  the  Phe- 
nician  merchant,  and  there  the  Athenian  dandy  in  sporter's  toga  and  alcibiades  shoes, 
stepping  Ms  ear  at  the  barbarian  accent.  Here  and  there  would  be  a  knot  of  Boman 
soldiers  in  their  iron  shirts,  leaving  off  their  game  at  dice,  and  elbowing  up  towards  the 
speaker,  with  Uunt  curiosity.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  crowd  would  consist  of  that 
dass  in  sodety,  always  the  most  numerous,  who  bore  burdens  which  their  fathers  never 
oould  haye  borne.  Those  who  paid  tax  to  the  Boman,  and  tythe  to  the  priest,  who  ate 
thdr  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  whose  labour  earned  no  wealth.  Men  whose 
fields  were  alienated,  whose  crops  were  mortgaged,  whose  children  were  slaves.  Bat 
the  speaker  begins.  '*  One  is  good,  even  God ;  all  ye  are  brethren.  Blessed  are  the 
poor,  for  by  the  spirit,  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  the  mercifiil,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  As  ye  would  that  nuin  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.  On  this  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thy  self."  Here  was  doctrine  audacious  as  treason  spoken  to  a  king's  face,  dangerous 
as  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine,— <loctrine,  any  word  of  which  as  it  tingled  in  the  ean 
of  tiie  wretohes  who  crouched  in  the  crowd  would  be  enough,  one  would  think,  to  spring 
a  mine  of  rebellion  beneath  the  feet  of  their  masters,  in  the  explosion  of  which,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Boman  and  the  election  of  the  Jew  would  be  abolished,  the  dominion  of 
the  master  and  the  fetters  of  the  slave  snapt  for  ever.  An  earthquake  or  a  total  edqM 
of  the  sun  could  not  have  surprised  the  senses  of  his  auditors  more,  than  this  doctrine 
must  haye  astonished  their  minds.  No  wonder  that  doctrine  so  startling  should  eBdt 
opposition :— a  little  wond^  perhiqis,  that  being  so  self-evident  it  should  be  met  by  eva- 
nv e  queries,  rather  than  by  open  contradiction.  The  old  system  did  find  a  defender  as 
it  always  does,  though  the  earth  groaned  under  the  curse  of  it,  some  one  profited  by  it 
and  was  ready  to  parry  the  assault  which  threatened  to  sweep  away  though  by  means 
no  better  than  the  enquiry,  **  And  who  is  my  neighbour  ?"  I  shall  now  examine  the 
state  of  mind  out  of  which  such  an  enquiry  could  originate. 
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It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  depravity  is  confined  in  its  influence  to  the  affections. 
It  is  true  it  works  a  grievous  ruin  there — it  poisons  the  sources  of  feeling,  and  dries  up 
the  springs  of  happiness.  But  it  also  deranges  the  judgment.  Wickedness  and  insanity- 
are  more  closely  connected  than  we  sometimes  suppose.  As  a  proof  of  its  bad  effect  up- 
on Ihe  intellect  it  inclines  the  mind  to  a  negative  condition. — one  in  which  no  positive 
truth  is  sought  for,  in  which  the  course  of  enquiry  begins  bv  scepticism.  No  enquiry 
can  ever  reach  a  true  conclusion,  or  indeed  a  conclusion  at  aU,  that  does  not  start  with 
some  positive  truth  admitted,  from  that  it  may  go  on  selecting  fresh  materials  for  belief 
treading  step  after  step  forward  in  the  pathway  of  investigation,  arranging  one  propo- 
sition after  another  in  an  order  consistent  with  their  mutual  natures  and  revelations, 
until  the  truth  is  developed  in  the  construction  of  an  edifice  that  is  solid,  proportionate, 
harmonious,  and  indestructible.  Now  the  negative  temper  of  mind  proceeds  in  quite  a 
contrary  fashion.  Surrounded  by  objects  of  perception  it  oegins  to  question  the  existence 
of  one  after  another;  those  that  are  distant,  small  and  obscure,  are  ^ven  up  first — ^then 
matters  long  known  and  closely  familiar,  then  the  mode,  and  even  uie  fact  of  conscious- 
ness itself.  Thus  doubt  goes  on  in  its  devastating  career  emptying  and  rendering  dark 
and  naked  the  whole  wond  of  vision  until  the  climax  is  obtained,  and  having  doubted 
everything  else  the  doubter  doubts  whether  he  doubts.  And  this  independantly  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  subject 
under  investigation  ;  but  from  an  inverted  action  in  the  mind,  in  fact  an  insanity  aris- 
ing out  of  its  moral  condition.  It  was  so,  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  querist  in  the  text. 
A  man  tied  by  bonds  of  artificial  strictness  to  those  of  his  own  class,  and  under  obliga- 
tions according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  At  every  family  event  to  call  to  festival  in  his  own 
house  his  relatives,  could  never  for  a  moment  in  his  own  right  mind  doubt  who  were  his 
neighbours.  A  rich  man  too,  and  unless  the  order  of  things  was  without  any  analoey 
to  uiat  now  obtaining  the  question  must  have  been  the  most  unncessary  one  in  tne 
world,  for  however  the  poor,  and  the  unfortunate  may  see  occasion  to  upbraid  their  fellow- 
creatures  for  the  want  of  sympathy  and  assistance,  the  rich  seldom  nave  to  mourn  the 
want  of  Mends. 

Again :  the  selfishness  out  of  which  the  hollow  question  which  served  for  an  excuse 
sprang,  is  irrational.  The  constant  object  of  its  search  is  happiness.  But,  in  directing 
those  under  its  influence  in  this  pursuit,  it  makes  them  fix  tneir  grasp  upon  the  means 
instead  of  the  end.  It  points  out  wealth,  or  fame,  or  ease,  as  the  point  to  be  attained — 
whereas,  when  these  are  possessed  the  goal  is  as  for  off  as  before,  and  the  pilgrim  halts 
in  the  desert  with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  where  no  leaf  gladdens  his  eye,  and  no  stream 
refreshes  his  fainting  life.  He  possesses  the  means  but  is  without  the  end.  Having 
imagined  himself  full,  he  finds  in  a  scene  thus  fearM  and  desolate  that  he  is  miserable, 
and  wretched,  and  blind,  and  naked. 

It  is  also  delusive.  It  teaches  men  to  expect  happiness  by  constant  attention 
to  self.  To  provide  for  one's  self,  to  think  of  self,  to  care  for  self— is  the  way 
to  be  happy.  This  is  a  delusion!  Those  are  happiest  who  think  least  of  selt. 
Whether  it  be  in  pursuit  of  art,  or  taste,  or  philanthropy,  the  happy  and  success- 
ful are  they  who  forget  self.  The  panting  victim  of  this  delusion  ever  struggles, 
but  never  conquers — chases  the  shadow,  but  ever  returns  from  the  pursuit  empty 
handed.  The  worshippers  of  self  are  marked  as  the  certain  victims  of  ennui  and 
dissatisfaction.  For  them  there  is  regret  in  the  past,  uneasiness  in  the  present,  and 
fear  in  the  future.  But  the  moment  self  is  forgotten,  the  moment  the  eye  is  turned  off 
from  the  object  it  has  been  fixed  with  such  covetous  intensity,  they  embrace  the  prize 
which  has  before  eluded  them,  spring  smiles  upon  the  heart  that  before  was  desolate, 
fountains  murmur  on  either  hand,  flowers  spring  up  under  their  feet  and  the  attentions 
they  bestow  upon  others,  are  returned  into  their  own  bosom  full  measure,  pressed  down 
— running  over. 

It  is  also  a  state  of  mind  in  which  points  of  difference  are  observed,  while  those  of 
similarity  are  overlooked.  Although  all  men  are  marked  by  great  characteristic 
qualities  which  establish  an  overwhelming  identity  in  each  member  of  the  family,  this 
dispoBition  breaks  up  the  grand  integrity  which  rests  upon  this  uniformity  of  nature, 
by  naws  and  exceptions  sm^  in  comparison  with  great  elements  of  unity,  as  spots  in  the 
sun.  Reason,  conscience,  common  susceptibilities,  and  common  interests,  these  backed 
up  by  a  sublime  immortality  in  whicn  all  share  equally— can  these  transcendant 
features  of  our  fellowship  be  overlooked  or  counterbalancea  by  any  trivial  distinctions 
in  the  view  of  a  man  of  sound  mind  ?  Yet  the  spirit  of  this  inquiry  separates  immortal 
spirits  by  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  the  cut  of  a  coat.    The  genial  intercourse  of  kind- 
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red  minds,  the  sympathy  that  gives  the  strength  of  worlds  to  the  cause  of  right,  all  the 
blessings  that  benevolence  has  to  shed  npon  mankind  most  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  &sh- 
ion  and  accident.  No  matter  if  I  know  your  wants,  and  am  able  to  supply  them. 
Society  says  I  must  not  know  yoUi  No  matter  if  I  possess  the  secret  your  life  has  been 
devoted  to  discover,  We  must  not  speak  until  we  have  been  introduced.  No  matter  if 
my  heart  yearns  for  your  fiiendship,  and  overflows  with  admiration  I  must  preserve  a 
churlish  sullenness,  because  you  are  not  in  my  circle  or  of  my  creed.  No  matter  if  you 
perish  at  my  door  etiquette  forbids  me  to  take  you  in. 

And  it  is  conceited.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  absence  of  sympathy  is  always 
felt  in  one  direction  towards  our  inferiors.  However  great  the  distance  may  appear  be- 
tween us  and  some  others  in  the  eyes  of  third  parties  the  act  of  repudiation  is  never 
exercised  towards  those  We  consider  above  us.  We  are  always  ready  to  reciprocate  the 
smiles  that  fall  from  the  lofty  region  above  us,  we  are  till  ear  for  the  sweet  voices  that 
warble  there,  and  activity  for  co-operation  in  the  enterprizes  We  share  with  them  The 
difficulty  is  to  make  our  charity  descends  It  is  in  the  circumstances  in  which  social 
feeling  becomes  a  virtue  that  we  are  tempted  to  refuse  to  exercise  it.  "We  squander 
useless  but  obsequious  attentions  on  the  rich,  the  Mvolous  and  the  happy,  but  we  neg- 
lect the  sick,  we  withhold  our  money  from  the  man  without  money  and  will  not  be  finends 
with  him  who  has  no  friend.  To  find  a  friend  and  exchange  a  greeting  in  a  grade  of 
social  status  by  one  degree  lower  than  our  own,  is  a  descent  too  awful  for  ordinary- 
courage  to  encounter.  The  purple  pew  cannot  shake  hands  With  the  form  in  the  aisle, 
except  upon  the  strongest  compulsion  of  Christian  principle,  and  if  the  struggle  of  feel- 
ing is  overcome  great  is  the  secret  congratulation  over  this  triumph  of  grace.  All  our 
steps  are  hemmed  round  with  a  pharasaical  cleanness  which  says — ^^  Stand  thou  there— 
hitherto  shalt  thou  come  but  Uo  further.*'  As  for  the  crowd  of  our  fellow  creatures 
whom  we  know  by  their  rags — ^who  speak  the  dialect  of  the  street — who  have  hunger, 
and  vice,  and  ignorance,  and  want  as  their  daily  companions,  they  dwell  at  the  bottom 
of  an  abyss  which  is  dreadful  to  think  of,  aild  Which  it  is  not  given  to  flesh  and  blood 
to  £githom.  Thus  do  the  conceited  of  our  race,  while  assuming  the  position  of  superiors 
belie  its  character  and  renounce  its  duties ;  and  while  ten  thousand  pleas  for  help  and 
interference  rise  on  every  hand,  abd  though  they  feel  the  pulses  of  a  common  heart  ac- 
cuse them  every  moment,  coolly  refhte  the  appeal  of  mercy,  with  the  miserable  shuffle 
— "  And  who  is  my  neighbour/' 


THOUGHTS  ON  JOHN  iv.  36. 

"  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  etemaL" 

BT.   BEY.  W.  PATNE,  CHESHAH. 

The  note  of  Doddridge  is  alike  indicative  of  his  Christian  sagacity  and  philanthropy. 
"  I  apprehend  our  Lord's  thought  here,  to  have  been  more  comprehensive,  than  com- 
mentators have  been  aware.  He  seems  to  compare  the  case  of  a  considerate  reaper 
who  is  supported  in  his  fatigue,  not  only  by  a  regard  to  his  wages,  but  by  the  advan- 
tage which  the  public  receives  by  the  harvest  he  gathers  in.*'  This  is  an  interesting 
view  to  take  of  the  passage,  and  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  indicates  fkith  in 
human  goodness.    It  suggests  that  nobility  of  feeling  belongs  not  to  any  clasa— that 
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patriotism  may  animate  the  soul  of  tiie  lowly — that  the  public  good  may  be  as  much 
an  object  of  deepest  interest  to  the  men  who  reap  our  corn-fields  as  to  those  who  debate 
in  our  senate.  It  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  great  law  of  Christianity,  **  Honour 
all  men.'*  No  matter  what  the  man  does,  if  redeemed  firom  selfishness,  he  is  a  noble 
man.  '*  Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.''  We  rejoice  to  know  that  among  our  hardy  sons 
of  toil,  there  are  thousands  of  such  men,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Qrace,  mercy  and  peace 
be  with  them.  If  the  considerate  reaper  is  a  public  benefactor,  how  much  more  the 
useful  Christian.  He  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  How  many  are  the  Christian 
incentiyes  to  useftdness ;  at  one  time  the  belieyer  is  urged  to  entire  consecration  by  the 
mercies  of  God.  "  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reason- 
able sacrifice."  Kom.  xiL  1.  Then  the  love  of  Christ  is  exhibited  as  the  grand  impelling 
motive. 

Now  we  are  reminded  of  the  design  of  our  vocation.  **  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 
*<  He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal.'' 

One  would  think,  such  are  the  present  privileges  and  the  prospective  blessedness  of 
the  Christian,  that  his  prevailing  enquiry  would  be,  **  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?"    That  the  life  of  such  would  only  illustrate  the  poet's  words. 


**  A  heart  that  God  with  holy  thoughts  hath  flooded, 
With  lustral  water  for  the  Btained  world ; 
Dares  not  dole  out  in  niggard  drop  the  wealth— 
That  life  most  be  a  torrent** 


Now  certainly  there  is  a  n^eds  be  for  useMness.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  many 
in  our  families  unsaved,  the  numbers  in  our  cong^gations  unconverted,  the  many 
thoughtless  neighbours  which  surround  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  region  beyond,  to  feel 
*^  O  tiiere  is  much  for  thee  to  do.''  And  blessed  be  God,  never  were  there  so  many 
&cilities  for  usefulness  as  at  the  present  period.  "  There  is  a  post  for  every  man." 
The  Sunday  school,  the  sick  visiting  society,  village  preaching,  tract  distribution,  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  afford  opportunities  for  every  kind  of  talent.  If  the  people  have 
a  mind  to  work,  there  is  no  need  for  any  to  stand  all  the  day  idle.  The  wheat  is  ready 
for  the  sickle,  it  will  spoil  if  not  gathered  in.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  the  labourers 
also  are  few.  And  yet  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages.  The  term  here  used,  "  reapeth,*' 
may  suggest  to  us  that  the  Christian  who  resolves  to  be  useful,  must  expect 
to'^work  hard.  Reaping  is  confessedly  hard  work.  The  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  is 
done,  the  fkct  that  this  kind  of  labour  is  done  in  the  open  air,  when  sometimes  the  heat 
is  intense,  the  number  of  hours  in  which  the  labourer  is  employed  from  early  mom  to 
dewy  eve,  render  reaping  and  other  kinds  of  harvest  operations  very  laborious.  The 
nsefcQ  minister  must  be  a  hard-working  man.  On  his  part,  there  must  be  much  study, 
much  prayer,  much  toil,  much  anxiety.  He  must  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son. Brethren,  pray  for  us,  we  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience  in  all  things,  willing 
to  live  honestly.  8o  the  Christian  in  other  departments  of  duty,  if  he  would  be  succes- 
ful,  must  sow  in  tears,  sow  beside  all  waters,  in  the  morning  and  evening  he  must  alike 
sow, — ^he  must  not  be  weary  in  well-doing, — ^should  be  wise  to  do  good.  To  retrace  on 
the  mind  of  man  the  lost  image  of  his  Maker,  is  a  work  of  toil.  But  shall  we  be  less 
zealous  to  save,  than  Satan  to  destroy  human  souls?    See  the  immortal  dreamer  in 
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prayer.  '*  It  was,''  he  said,  "as  if  Satan  stood  at  my  elbow,  and  said,  yon  are  very  hot  for 
mercy,  bat  I  will  cool  yon,  what  care  I,  if  I  be  seven  years  in  chilUng  your  heart  if  I 
can  but  do  it  at  last."    It  is  well  to  be  tan^ht  by  an  enemy. 

But  if  oar  work  be  hard,  the  waees  are  first-rate.  The  considerate  fimner  pays,  we 
imagine,  no  money  more  willingly  wan  his  harvest  waees,  and  the  reaper  receives  with 
eqo^  delight,  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  weeUy,  instead  of  eight  or  nine.  Our 
gracioas  employer  is  pre-eminently  generous.  Never  was  there  a  more  atrocioas  Ubel 
uttered  than  tliat  of  tne  slothftd  servant.  **  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man.'* 
Christians,  you  know  that  this  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  '*  He  that  reapeth  receiveth 
wages,"  soms  for  their  hire.  What  a  compensation  for  the  parent  for  all  her  toils — her 
sleepless  hours — her  midnight  vigils-^er  unceasmg  prayer— is  the  conversion  of  her 
beloved  child.  Does  she  not  indeed  reap  in  poy  ?  And  does  not  the  village  preacher 
forget  all  his  toilsome  journeys,  all  his  bitter  disappointments,  all  his  harassing 
temptations,  when  he  heiureth  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  soul  saved  instmmentally 
by  nis  labours  of  love.  When  too  it  pleasetii  Almighty  God  to  give  his  ministers 
souls  for  their  hire.  It  seemeth  often  to  much  for  us  to  receive.  Who  are  we 
or  what  is  our  father's  house,  is  our  gratefcQ  lim^uage,  that  Thou  shouldst  bless  us 
after  this  fashion.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  ail  workers  whether  sowers  or  reap- 
ers, are  graciously  rewarded.  Them  that  honour  Him  Qod  will  honour.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  the  testimony  of  conscience  that  we  please  God.  It  is  not  a  trifle  to 
anticipate  the  plaudit  of  our  Lord ;  *^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  It  is 
something  to  be  free  firom  self-reproach ;  for  surely,  the  loiterer,  if  a  Christian  at  all, 
must  have  an  accusing  consdence.  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  friend ; — must  often  be 
as  a  dagger  to  his  soul, — such  men  live  unhonoured,  and  die  unlamented, — are  saved 
as  by  fire.  While,  they  that  have  given  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure,  set 

As  sets  the  morning  star, 

Which  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

"  And  I  lonffed  for  a  congregated  world,  to  behold  that  dying  saint.  As  the  aloe  is 
green  and  well  liking,  till  the  last  best  summer  of  its  age,  and  then  hangeth  out  in 

S olden  bells,  to  mingle  glory  with  corruption ;    such  was  uie  end  of  the  righteous ;  his 
eath  was  the  sun  at  his  setting." 

One  word  on  the  pregnant  saying,  instinct  with  genius  and  full  of  Qod.)  "  He 
gathereth  firuit  unto  life  eternal.  I^t  nim  know  that  he  which  oonverteth  the  sinner 
fiom  the  error  of  his  wav,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins.  For  that  soul's  salvation  Deity  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ]  it  shall  be 
a  gem  in  his  mediatorial  crown.  The  angels  io  heaven  rejoice  at  its  penitence.  Its 
conversion  is  the  starting  point  of  a  new  and  endless  Ufe.  The  salvation  of  hundreds, 
vea,  thousands,  may  stand  connected  with  its  salvation.  But  whether  the  sinner  converted 
be  one  who  shall  pursue  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,  unnoticed  and  unknown  except  to 
God  and  the  hol^  angels,  or  whether  like  a  Luther,  a  Baxter,  a  Whitfield,  a  Wesley,  he 
leaves  his  footprmts  on  the  world's  history ;  "  On  either  supposition  an  event  has  occur- 
red, the  issues  of  which  must  ever  baffle  and  elude  all  finite  comprehensions,  by  con- 
cealine  themselves  in  the  depth  of  that  abyss — of  that  eternity,  where  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  the  destiny  of  each  to  develope  itself;  and  without  interference  or  confusion,  to 
sustain  andcarryforwardits  separate  infinity  of  interest.*  Standing  on  this  noble  elevation, 
where  ever  and  anon,  glimpses  of  a  glorious  eternity  are  discerned  by  the  piercing  eye 
of  faith,  shall  we  not  with  this  thought  fresh  upon  our  spirits,  feel  the  grandeur  of  our 
position  —our  glorious  destiny,  and  reverently  heed  the  voice  of  conscience ;  and  when 
the  trumpet  blast  of  duty  does  summon  us  to  effort,  shall  we  not  say, 

Arouse  thee  soul  I 

Shake  off  thy  sluggishness, 

As  shakes  the  lark  the  dewdrop  from  its  wing ; 

Make  but  one  error  less, 
One  truth  thine  offering  to  mind's  altar  bring. 
Arouse  thee  sonll 

What  a  solemn  thought,  some  of  my  readers  are  seeking  to  destroy  souls — ungodly 
fathers — unconverted  mothers — such  are  vou.  Repent  of  the  wickedness,  and  pray 
Crod  that  so  you  may  save  yourselves  and  those  allied  to  you.    Amen. 

*  Hall 
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CAUSES  OF  WOMAN'S  DEFECTIVE  POSITION. 

In  seeking  in  woman  herself  for  the  causes  of  her  want  of  beneficial  infinence 
on  mankind,  two  appear  so  prominently  as  to  seem  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  evil.  These  are  a  defective  education^,  and  afterwards  an  ifmc- 
tive  existence.  The  one  of  these  wastes  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  early  youth, 
and  the  other  rivets  the  habit  of  frivolity  or  insipid  indolence  in  latter  years. 
As  a  rule,  her  youth  is  spent  in  acquiring  mere  show-knowledge,  and  her  life 
after  marriage,  except  when  immersed  in  the  cares  of  the  nursery,  in  a  vacant 
and  aimless  inactivity.  In  speaking  of  the  education  of  women  as  defective,  we 
allude  rather  to  its  whole  scope  and  puipose  than  to  the  neglect  of  any  particu- 
ar  studies.  Almost  any  study  pursued  with  good  method,  and  for  its  own  sake, 
is  beneficial :  while  a  great  number,  even  of  those  which  are  most  calculated  to 
improve  the  mind  and  morals,  if  pursued  in  a  desultory  manner,  or  industrious- 
ly but  merely  for  display,  serve  only  to  kill  time,  and  to  lower  the  moral  heiog 
of  the  student.  It  is  to  he  doubted  whether  any  real  good  as  yet  heen  affected 
by  the  wider  range  lately  in  female  education.  Very  little  is  really  deeply  lear- 
ned, and  that  litUe  serves  only  to  foster  pride  and  vanity ;  whereas  formerly  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  learning  were  so  great,  that  those  only  who  were  en- 
dued with  a  real  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  had  energy  to  overcome 
them  ;  and  such  as  were  contented  with  the  ordinary  portion  of  instruction  allot- 
ted to  them  were  at  least  humble,  and  conscious  of  their  ignorance.  Women 
of  the  present  time,  however,  are  inexcusable,  hoth  for  their  pride  and  their  ig- 
norance. Knowledge  is  open  to  them — they  may  freely  inquire  into  topics  of 
high  interest ;  but  the  modem  practice  teaches  to  hide  incapacity,  and  pretends 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  while,  in  truth,  doing  little  more  than  wi- 
den the  sphere  of  frivolity.  Woman  must  remember  that  though  her  influence 
always  has  heen,  and  ever  will  be,  mainly  moral,  the  moral  power  itself  must, 
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in  these  days,  be  accompanied  with  intellectual  vigour.  K  she  rests  contented 
in  the  mental  inactivity  of  fiower-painting  and  crotchet-work,  how  can  she  hope 
to  make  moral  impressions  on  her  husband,  who  recives  every  day  the  great 
education  of  active  life  among  men  ?  The  woman  should  seek  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  that  activity  by  increased  mental  exertion,  a  wedding,  or  a  ball, 
a  child's  first  tooth,  or  a  few  visits  to  the  poor,  should  no  longer  be  her  highest 
excitements.  Defective  as  is  the  early  education  of  woman,  her  mode  of  life 
afterwards  is  still  worse.  In  the  former  there  has  at  least  been  some  method 
or  ostensible  aim,  while  in  the  latter  all  is  ruled  by  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
The  girl  who  at  twelve  years  ia  punished  for  reading  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories 
instead  of  Bollin's  history,  when  she  is  eighteen  reads  nothing  but  novels,  or  at 
best  some  gossiping  biography,  and  this  with  the  cognizance,  and  perhaps  the 
advice,  of  her  parents.  Even  when  a  girl  has  a  desire  for  better  things,  she  is 
laughed  at  as  eccentric  or  gloomy  for  refusing  to  join  a  perpetual  round  of  gaie- 
ties ;  and  parents  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  procure  dress  or  new  music  for  a 
daughter,  whose  petition  for  a  good  book,  or  for  leisure  to  study,  would  be  per- 
emptorily refused.  The  evil  of  idleness,  active  or  inactive,  is  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  training  of  men ;  but  with  regard  to  women,  it  is  wholly  overlooked,  and 
surely  for  no  better  reason  than  in  the  former  alone  industry  secures  wealth.  It 
is  never  taken  into  consideration  that  there  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  bodily  tor- 
por, and  that,  by  mental  inaction,  a  woman  dooms  herself  to  the  life-long  weari- 
ness of  a  barren  and  ill-guided  mind.  When  we  consider  that  the  time  which 
men  pass  in  actual  college  life,  or  in  studying  elsewhere  for  a  profession,  is  frit- 
tered away  by  women  in  dressing  for  balls  and  matching  wools,  we  only  feel  as- 
tonished that  there  should  be  so  much  companionship  as  there  is  between  the 
sexes,  and  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  bad  training  should  not  be  more  percep- 
tible. The  evil  is,  perhaps,  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  strictly  domestic  life 
of  the  English,  and  Uie  inevitable  moral  training  of  woman's  subordinate  position. 
jf  men  were  suffered  to  pass  those  yeais  which  precede  active  life  in  the  same 
idleness  or  unprofitable  business,  society  would  soon  fall  into  chaos. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  defective  education  and  subsequent  frivolous  life  of 
woman  is  to  be  found  in  a  low  and  narrow  view  of  life  itself,  making  worldly 
advancement  its  great  aim,  separating  religion  from  secular  life,  and  limiting  its 
obligations  to  certain  forms  and  a  few  mortd  precepts.  Marriage,  being  the  only 
means  of  securing  worldly  advancement,  is  held  out  as  the  great  goal  of  their 
endeavours  ;  they  are  taught  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their  happi- 
ness and,  if  not  to  their  self-respect,  certainly  to  obtaining  the  respect  of  others. 
This  fundamental  error  perhaps  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil  of  which  we  have 
to  complain  in  the  training  of  woman.  Marriage  being  considered  as  indispen- 
sable, all  education  is  conducted  with  the  view  of  forwarding  it.  Showy  accom- 
plishments take  the  lead  ;  and  where  more  solid  learning  is  required,  it  is  merely 
with  a  view  to  its  market-value.  Were  men  to  choose  their  wives  more  wisely, 
and  seek  such  as  would  prove  the  best  companions,  and  most  judicious  conduc- 
tors of  a  heusehold,  women  would  perhaps  aim  at  higher  attainments ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, most  men  are  dazzled  by  false  accomplishments,  and  mothers,  of 
course,  train  their  daughters  to  their  perverted  tastes.  '*  Fortunately,  however, 
when  men  are  destitute  of  moral  principle  themselves,  they  rarely  dislike  to  find 
a  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  woman  they  would  marry  ;  had  it  been  other- 
wise— had  morals  seemed  in  their  eyes  as  ungraceful  and  as  unfeminine  as  know- 
ledge— where  would  our  present  system  have  led  us  ?  It  is  a  startling  question, 
and  almost  too  painful  for  sarcasm." 
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Bat  though  morals  are  upheld  in  theory,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  sacri- 
ficed to  the  same  idol.  The  truth  inculcated  to  the  child  is  superseded  hy 
lessons  of  artifice  as  soon  as  she  enters  society,  and  the  religion  taught  in  the 
school-room  is  choked  by  the  worldly  precepts  that  make  her  regard  money  and 
rank  as  the  great  ends  to  be  desired  in  human  life.  **  To  what  purpose  is  it  that 
we  teach  our  daughters  to  admire  the  heroism  that  dared  to  assert  the  cause 
of  truth  against  a  scoffing  world,  if  a  few  years  later  we  teach  them  to  shudder 
at  the  thought  <>f  that  world's  censure,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  short  of  the 
most  glaring  rules  of  morality  to  the  dread  of  a  sneer?  It  is  of  small  avail  that 
masters  are  obtained  for  the  gravier  studies,  as  well  as  the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments, that  the  young  girl  is  instructed  on  all  subjects  most  likely  to  improve 
her,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  while  no  better  inducement  to  application 
is  held  out  to  her  than  to^lease  the  other  sex.  So  long  as  this  is  made  the 
motive  for  self-improvement,  no  good  will  be  gained  by  the  most  unwearied 
application ;  for  if  the  motive  which  leads  to  study  now  is  no  higher  than  that 
which,  in  olden  times,  prompted  the  labours  of  the  tapestry-room  and  skiU  in 
arts  of  housewifery,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  results  on  character  remain  the 
same,  since  it  is  ever  the  motive  more  than  the  means  employed  which  in- 
fiuences  the  mind."  We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  infer  that  mothers  or  gover- 
nesses acknowledge  this  aim ;  but  it  is  discovered  in  every  action  and  word  as 
soon  as  the  girl  is  allowed  to  sit  a  spectator  and  listen  in  the  drawing-room.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  this  anxiety  on  the  part  of  mothers  to 
marry  their  daughters;  such  are  the  laws  of  entail  and  inheritance  ;  the  absence 
of  any  suitable  employment  by  which  a  gentlewoman  may  support  herself ;  the 
very  insufficient  provision  made  for  daughters  even  in  wealthy  families  ;  and  the 
general  feeling  that  women  cannot  be  happy  otherwise  than  as  wives  and  mothers. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  necessary  for  the  parents  who  have  been  forced  into  the 
knowledge  of  these  things,  by  the  hard  experience  of  life,  to  taint  the  young 
minds  of  their  daughters  by  prematurely  unveiling  to  to  them  their  stem  reali- 
ties. If  indeed  marriage  be  a  necessity,  we  doubt  whether  the  French  mode  of 
'*  manages  de  convenance"  is  not  preferable  to  ours.  There  at  least  the  girl 
does  not  act  a  false  part ;  she  is  not  called  upon  to  feign  feelings  she  does  not 
possess,  or  to  excite  those  to  which  she  cannot  respond :  the  husband-hunting 
is  done  by  the  parents,  who  are  generally  influenced  by  a  wish  for  their  child's 
welfare,  and  whose  experience  is  likely  to  save  her  from  the  illusions  of  vanity 
and  ignorance. 

A  very  bad  feature  of  the  preasant  system  is  the  disrespect  cast  by  it  on  sm- 
gle  life.  Women  have  but  a  negative  choice,  and  cannot  save  themselves  £rom 
it.  How  unwise  then  to  stigmatize  as  dishonourable  a  state  of  life  to  which  any 
woman  may  be  compelled,  and  that  without  any  fault  of  her  own  ?  The  young 
girl  is  never  taught  to  contemplate  single  life  but  with  a  dread ;  and  if  doomed 
to  it,  spends  the  first  part  in  vain  endeavours  to  escape  from  it,  and  the  last  in 
bitter  and  useless  regrets.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  educate  women 
with  a  feeling  of  self-dependence  and  moral  strength,  which  would  enable  them, 
if  left  unchosen,  to  feel  sufficient  self-respect  to  bear  the  sneers  of  the  world, 
and  to  pursue  their  own  occupations  cheerfully,  having  in  view  the  high  end  to 
which  they  were  born. 

A  great  mistake  has  been  made  by  many  writers  of  both  sexes,  who  con- 
found weakness  with  tenderness,  and  want  of  character  with  gentleness.  It  is 
common  to  compare  a  woman  to  a  clinging  plant,  who  can  live  only  by  the 
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support  of  a  noble  tree  ;  but  such  should  not  be  the  relationship  of  the  sexes. 
Weakness  can  never  be  beautiful,  either  morally  or  physically ;  and  though  the 
feminine  type  may  possess  greater  softness  and  more  feeling,  it  mnst  be  active, 
firm,  and  healthy,  or  it  cannot  be  beautiful.  The  weak  mind,  distracted  by 
alternations  of  feeling,  and  constant  craving  for  help  and  sympathy  from  others, 
cannot,  at  the  same  time,  possess  that  tenderness  and  unselfish  devotion,  which 
is  the  loveliest  trait  of  the  female  character.  Love  loses  its  chief  beauty  by 
weakness  and  dependence.  It  is  power  and  self-sacrifice  that  gives  to  affection 
so  exalted  a  character,  that,  whether  we  see  it  exercised  in  the  hour  of  trial,  or 
in  the  constant  forgetfulness  of  every-day  life,  we  feel  it  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
Childhood  is  clinging  and  helpless;  but  can  woman,  by  assimilating  herself  to 
a  child,  hope  to  become  the  friend  and  confident  of  her  husband  ?  Few  will 
dispute  that  the  health  of  a  moral  being  requires  a  ^ power  of  self-dependence, 
and  the  capability  of  adapting  itself  to  all  circumstances.  Woman  is  a  moral 
being,  and  yet  how  few  will  grant  her  the  right  of  acquiring  the  healthy  state  of 
mind  necessary  to  her  true  welfare!  Self-dependence  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  desire  for  the  love  and  sympathy  of  others ;  this  love  and  sympathy  are  de- 
sired by  the  true  man,  as  well  as  by  the  tender  woman  :  but  whoever  is  not 
able,  in  the  case  of  necessity,  to  stand  alone,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  weak 
and  incomplete. — North  British  Review. 

CATHOLICITY  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY.* 

Olney,  July  13th,  1778. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  see  I  readily  accept  your  proposal  of  exchanging 
another  three-penny  letter.  As  we  are  so  soon  to  meet,  I  have  nothing  very 
important  to  communicate,  and  many  things  occur  which  might  demand  my  time. 
I  have  no  other  plea  to  offer,  either  to  you  or  myself,  for  writing  again,  but  that 
I  love  you. 

I  hope  nothing  prevented  your  calling  on  Mr.  Thornton,  because,  from  your 
letter,  i  looked  on  it  as  fixed,  and  theretore  informed  him  you  would  be  with  him, 
and  he  would  of  course  expect  you ;  and  1  take  it  for  granted,  Mrs.  Wilber force 
would  not  expect  you  till  the  17th. 

I  pity  the  unknown  considerable  minister,  with  whom  you  smoked  your  morn- 
ing pipe  :  but  we  must  take  men  and  things  as  we  find  them;  and  when  we  fall 
in  company  with  those  from  whom  we  can  get  little  other  good,  it  is  likely  we 
shall  at  least,  find  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  patience  and  charity  towards  them, 
and  of  thankfulness  to  Him  who  made  us  to  differ ;  and  these  are  good  things, 
though,  perhaps,  the  occasion  may  not  be  pleasant.  Indeed,  a  Christian ,  if  in 
a  right  spirit,  is  always  in  his  Lord's  school,  and  may  learn,  either  a  new  lesson, 
or  how  to  practice  an  old  one,  by  everything  he  sees  or  hears,  provided  he  does 
not  wilfully  tread  upon  forbidden  ground.  If  he  were  constrained  to  spend  a  day 
with  the  poor  creatures  in  the  common  side  of  Newgate,  though  he  could  not 
talk  with  tliem  of  what  God  has  done  for  his  soul,  he  might  be  more  sensible  of 
His  mercy,  by  the  contrast  he  would  observe  arround  him.  He  might  rejoice 
for  himself  and  mourn  for  them,  and  thus,  perhaps,  get  as  much  benefit  as  from 
-  the  best  sermon  he  ever  heard. 

♦  From  "One  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine  Letters  from  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  late  Rector  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  London,  to  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  of  Newport  Fagnell.  Written  between  1773  and  1806." 
Just  published  by  Ilamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
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It  is  necessary,  all  things  taken  together,  to  have  connexion  more  or  less  with 
narrow-minded  people.  If  they  are,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices,  civil  to 
us,  they  have  a  right  to  some  civility  from  us.  We  may  love  them,  though  we 
cannot  admire  them,  and  pick  up  something  good  from  them,  notwithstanding 
we  see  much  to  blame.  It  is  perhaps,  the  highest  triumph  we  can  obtain  over 
bigotry,  when  we  are  able  to  bear  with  bigots  themselves  ;  for  they  are  a  sort  of 
troublesome  folks,  whom  Mr.  Self  is  often  very  forward  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
prehensive candour  and  tenderness,  which  he  professes  to  exercise  towards  those 
who  differ  from  him. 

I  am  glad  your  present  home  (a  believer  should  be  always  at  home)  is  plea- 
sant; the  rooms  large  and  airy  ;  your  host  and  hostess  kind  and  spiritual;  and 
upon  the  whole,  all  things  as  well  as  y'ou  could  expect  to  find  them,  considering 
where  you  are.  I  could  give  you  much  such  an  account  of  my  usual  head  quar- 
ters in  the  City ;  but  still  Loudon  is  London.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  live  there, 
for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  yours.  But  if  the  Lord  should  so  appoint,  I  believe 
He  can  make  you  easy  there,  and  enable  me  to  make  a  tolerable  shift  without 
you.  Yet,  I  should  certainly  miss  you ;  for,  excepting  a  friend  about  twelve 
miles  off,  I  have  no  person  in  this  neighbourhood  with  whom  my  heart  so  tho- 
roughly unite  in  spirituals,  though  there  are  many  I  love.  But  conversation  with 
most  Christians  is  something  like  going  to  court,  when,  except  you  are  dressed 
exactly  according  to  a  prescribed  standard,  you  will  either  not  be  admitted,  or 
must  expect  to  be  stared  at.  But  you  and  I  can  met  and  converse  sans  con^ 
trainte,  in  an  undress,  without  fear  of  offending,  or  being  counted  offenders  for 
a  word  out  of  place,  and  not  exactly  in  the  pink  of  the  mode. 

I  know  not  how  it  is — I  think  my  sentiments  and  experience  are  as  orthodox 
and  Calvinistical  as  need  be,  and  yet  I  am  a  sort  of  speckled  bird  among  my 
Calvinistic  brethren.  I  am  a  mighty  good  Churchman  but  pass  among  such  as 
a  Dissenter  in  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dissenters,  (many  of  them  I 
mean),  think  me  defective,  either  in  understanding,  or  in  conscience,  by  staying 
where  I  am :  while  there  is  a  middle  party,  called  Methodists  ;  but  neither  do  my 
dimensions  exactly  fit  with  them.  I  am,  somehow,  disqualified  for  claiming  a 
full  brotherhood  with  any  party  ;  but  there  are  a  few  among  all  parties  who  bear 
with  me  and  love  me,  and  with  this  I  must  be  content  at  present.  But  so  far 
as  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  desire,  and  by  His  grace  I  determine, 
(with  or  without  their  leave),  to  love  them  all.  Party-walls,  though  stronger 
than  the  walls  of  Babylon,  must  codie  down  in  the  general  ruin,  when  the  earth 
and  all  its  works  shall  be  burnt  up,  if  no  sooner.  The  Lord  has  helped  me 
thiough  another  of  His  golden,  privileged  days.  He  enables  me  to  speak  I  hope 
a  little  to  the  purpose.  I  wish  I  could  feel  more  of  the  truths  I  propose  to  others. 
But  He  has  wise  reasons  for  keeping  me  short.  He  will  do  what  is  best  for  us 
all.  Mrs.  Newton  has  had  a  whole  week  of  tolerable  health ;  help  me  to  praise 
him.     We  join  in  love.  I  am  sincerely  your's, 

John  Newton. 
April  28th,  1778. 

.  .  .  .  I  would  have  asked  you,  had  you  been  at  home,  to  cone  over  to- 
morrow. We  would  have  given  you  a  bit  of  dinner,  provided  you  would  have 
preached  to  us  at  night ;  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Whitford  would  have  thanked  me 
for  engaging  you.  We  are  rather  upon  the  preach,  preach,  here  ;  but  we  only 
want  to  hear  those  who  can  tell  us  about  Jesus,  and  stir  us  up  to  live  to  Him. 
The  bit  of  dinner  is  still  at  your  service,  if  you  will  come,  and  whenever  you  will 
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PAL4CE. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1814,  had  a  stranger 
been  passing  through  Hyde  Park,  he  would 
have  found  asseim>led  within  it  a  vast 
multitude  of  eager  spectators.  The  occa- 
sion which  drew  them  together  was  a  re- 
markable one.  They  crowded  to  gaze  on 
the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  were 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  English  metropolis. 
These  illustrious  guests  met  for  mutual 
congratulation  at  an  eventful  period  in  the 
world's  history.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
retired  to  Elba,  and  a  war  of  almost  unpar- 
alleled severity  had  apparently  been  brought 
to  a  close.  Associated  as  their  presence  was 
with  the  prospect  of  peace  and  national 
repose,  shouts  of  joyful  acclamation  greeted 
the  monarchs  as  they  passed  along. 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  time.  Of  the  royal  personages  who 
took  part  in  the  scene  to  which  reference 
has  TOen  made,  none  now  survive.  Of  the 
multitude  too,  who  shouted  in  their  train, 
the  greater  part  have,  doubtless,  long  since 
had  their  voices  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
death.  In  the  same  park,  however,  ano- 
ther mightv  gathering  is  again  witnessed. 
Long  as  the  interval  is  -vdiich  separates 
the  two  occasions,  there  is  yet  a  link  of 
connexion  between  them.  The  first  gath- 
ering denoted  the  opening  of  an  era  of 
peace:  the  second  marks  the  mode  in 
whidi  that  peace  has  been  improved.  An 
invitati6n  has  gone  forth  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  calling  on  them  to  unite  in  exhi- 
biting the  products  of  their  industry  and 
skill.  Within  Hyde  Park,  there  has  risen 
for  their  reception  a  structure  whose  form 
is,  through  the  engraver's  skill,  familiar  as 
a  household  thia^  to  millions,  not  onl]^  in 
our  own,  but  in  distant  lands.  Light,  airy, 
and  graceful,  it  has  sprung  from  the  ground 
with  moreihan  magic  celerity,  and,  amidst 
a  crowd  of  wonders,  is  itseu  perhaps  the 
thing  that  is  most  wonderful. 

If  the  exterior  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
awakens  admiration,  still  more  are  the  ob- 
jects within  it  calculated  to  do  so.  It  is 
filled  with  the  manifold  productions  of 
manifold  minds.  From  the  raw  material, 
up  to  the   costliest    combinations  of  it 


which  wealth  or  genius  can  effect,  s{)eci- 
mens  are  here.  Articles  "  for  necessity  and 
convenience,  for  comfort  and  luxury,  for 
ornaments  and  display^ — thinps  carved  and 
moulded,  vast  and  minute,  bold  and  ele- 
gant, simple  and  elaborate — groups,  heaps, 
masses  of  all  manner  of  cunning  work." 
The  multiplicity  of  objects  bewilders  the 
eye.  Wonder  reaches  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  pass.  Never  perhaps,  was  such 
a  proof  presented  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter.  Man,  in  this  hall  of  nations, 
is  seen  as  a  prince,  subjugating  each  pro- 
vince of  material  nature  l^neatii  his  sway. 

Many  will  stop  short  here.  But  are 
man*s  genius,  man's  power,  to  be  the  sole 
objects  of  our  praise  ?  This  were,  with  the 
heathen  of  old,  to  worship  the  hammer,  the 
axe,  and  the  saw,  and  to  forget  Him  who 
bestowed  the  ability  to  wield  them.  Let 
us  rise  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 
In  each  form  of  beauty  let  us  see  fresh 
traces  of  that  wonder-working  hand  which 
gives  man  the  mind  ^o  invent,  the  finger 
to  frame,  and  the  material  to  mould.  In 
every  art  that  promotes  social  comfort,  let 
us  recognise  a  new  motive  for  loving  Him, 
whose  bounty  sent  them  all. 

Previous  expositions  of  industry  on  the 
continent  have  generally  been  confined  to 
the  display  of  the  jjroductions  of  a  single 
country ;  m  the  building  before  us,  how- 
ever, are  ranged  those  of  me  world  at  large. 
As  we  wander  from  compartment  to  com- 
partment of  this  great  hive  of  industry, 
some  specimen  of  the  genius  of  almost 
every  civilized  nation  invites  our  attention. 
Britain  has  its  steam-engine,  and  countiess 
specimens  of  native  skifi ;  Jb'rance  unfolds 
its  silks,  and  spreads  its  tapestries ;  Bel- 
gium has  its  iron  wares ;  Italy  sends  its 
sculptures,  and  Bavaria  its  bronzes.  Aus- 
tria surprises  us  with  elegant  designs  in 
the  household  arts;  the  Zollverein  Allows 
with  its  rising  train  of  manufactures; 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  each 
some  ingenious  novelty;  America  sends 
her  homely  but  useful  products;  while 
India,  Turkey  and  China  are  rich  in  orien- 
tal luxuries. 

How  clearly  may  we  trace  in  such  a  va- 
ried spectacle  the  proofs  that  God  intended 
originally  the  families  of  man  to  dwell  in 
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harmony  and  love.  Each  country  is  here 
Been  to  depend  on  some  other,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree,  for  productions  that  min- 
ister to  its  comfort  and  enjoyment.  As  in 
the  natural  so  in  the  social  hody,  no  part 
can  say  to  another,  •*  I  have  no  need  of 
you."  Why  then,  let  us  ask,  have  nations 
oeen  so  slow  to  learn  this  lesson  ?  A¥hat 
has  rendered  ^*  universal  hrotherhood  "  all 
but  an  empty  name  ?  To  what  shall  we 
attribute  tne  jarring  discord,  which  has 
hitherto  kept  those  at  variance  whom  Grod 
made  of  one  blood,  and  gifted  with  the 
same  intellectual  powers  ?  Sin,  we  reply, 
is  the  cause.  In  departing  from  the  love 
of  the  Creator,  man  nas  become  the  slave 
of  selfish  affections.  Let  this  element  so 
destructive  of  happiness  be  removed;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  true  reign  of 
fraternity  commence. 

While  admiring  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  there  is,  however,  much  in  the 
spectacle  before  us  to  awaken  admiration 
and  gratitude  at  the  distinguished  position 
which  England  maintains  in  this  exhibition. 
Her  vast  railway  system  is  appropriately 
represented  here  by  the  massive  locomo- 
tive. The  gigantic  hydraulic  press  recalls 
her  engineerinff  victories  at  the  Britannia 
Bridge.  The  electric  telegraph  marks  her 
progress  in  scientific  discovery.  Machinery 
in  varied  forms  shows  that  she  still  holds 
the  foremost  rank  in  mechanical  invention. 
The  cotton  fabrics  of  Manchester,  and  the 
hardwares  of  Birmingham,  remind  us  of 
her  manufacturing  greatness.  Gigantic 
masses  of  coal  attest  her  mineral  wealth. 
Agricultural  products  show  the  richness  ojf 
her  soil.  Models  of  ships,  docks  and  har- 
bours illustrate  the  extent  of  her  maritime 
and  colonial  resources,  while  delicate  works 
of  art  prove  that  amidst  the  useful,  her 
sons  have  not  forgot  the  beautiful. 

If  a  foreigner  were  to  call  on  us  to  point 
out  the  object  in  all  this  varied  collection 
which  has  most  effectually  contributed  to 
our  national  greatness,  we  would  point  out 
to  him,  not  our  steam-engines,  not  our 
manufactures,  not  our  ships ;  but  pausing 
before  one  of  the  least  pretending  portions 
of  the  building,  we  would  take  from  amidst 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  word  of  God,  in 
different  languages,  a  version  of  the  English 
Bible.  "  Here,"  we  would  say,  "has  been 
one  of  the  main  elements  6f  our  greatness." 
While  England  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  and  this  volume  was  a  sealed 
book,  she  remained  an  inferior  political 
power.  When  the  seal  was  taken  off  from 
it,  however,  the  mental  faculties  of  Eng- 
land's children  was  unchained ;  invention 
and  enterprise  commenced  their  glorious 


career.  May  this  book  be  ever  dear  to  us 
and  our  children.  When  its  truths  are  be- 
dimmed  by  Romish  error,  the  sun  of  our 
country's  greatness  will  have  begun  to  set. 

The  concourse  of  men  from  every  nation 
which  this  Exhibition  will  draw  together, 
is  not  one  of  its  least  marvellous  features 
Such  great  gatherings  have  in  former  times 
taken  place,  but  their  objects  were  of  a  far 
less  elevated  character.  The  fiunilies  of 
man  in  the  ancient  world  assembled  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  but  it  was  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument of  vain  glorious  folly.  The  Olympic 
Games  brought  together  tlie  nations  of 
Greece,  but  it  was  to  contend  for  a  £&ding 
prize.  In  more  recent  times,  the  great 
army  of  Napoleon,  which  perished  in  the 
snows  of  Russia,  had  representatives  from 
almost  every  state  in  Europe ;  but  martial 
conflict  was  the  ignoble  purpose  which 
bound  them  together.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  representa- 
tives of  nations  meet  for  an  object  purely 
pacific.  Their  rivalry  is  bloodless.  Their 
triumphs  cause  no  tears  to  flow.  The 
weapons  of  industry  meet  in  harmless 
conflict 

A  gathering  of  so  singular  a  character 
has  naturally  given  rise  to  varied  specula- 
tions as  to  its  results.  Some  men  of  warm 
fancy  seem  to  see  in  it  the  typQ  of  a  golden 
age,  and  to  anticipate  that  urom  this  period 
the  notes  of  harmony  and  goodwill  will 
resound  among  the  children  of  men ;  that 
war  shall  be  iMinished,  and  universal  peace 
commence  her  blessed  reign.  The  student 
of  the  word  of  God,  however,  will  look  at 
things  with  a  more  sober  eye.  Gratefully 
as  he  will  hail  this  meeting  and  endeavour 
to  improve  it  as  a  means  of  promoting  feel- 
ings of  goodwill  among  nations,  he  will 
desire  to  see  some  better  foundation  for 
peace  than  it  presents.  In  the  dif^ion  of 
the  gospel — in  the  check  which  it  imposes 
on  the  aijofvl  passions  of  mankind — ^he  will 
look  for  the  true  source  of  this  blessing. 
Without  this  agency,  all  peace,  he  knows, 
must  be  precarious  and  uncertain. 

Leaving  however  these  questions,  let  us 
gaze  upon  the  countless  tlurong  that  wan- 
ders through  this  treasure-house  of  art  and 
skill.  There  is  something  solemn  in  this 
spectacle  of  assembled  multitudes ;  and  as 
tne  eye  glances  over  the  sea  of  life  rolling 
before  it,  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer 
of  our  day  find  an  appropriate  illustration: 
"  There  are  scenes  in  nature  that  fill  the 
soul  with  solemity  and  awe.  The  majesty 
of  the  ocean — ^the  sublimity  of  the  midnight 
sky  studded  with  its  countless  stars— the 
everlasting  mountains  hiding  their  crests 
amidsts  the  clouds  of  heaven— these  over 
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power  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  gnuidear; 
but  this  scene  is  grander  than  all  of  them. 
For  I  gase  on  a  mighty  mass  of  immortality, 
a  multitudinous  giUhering  of  mortal  immor- 
tals, finite  infinities.  There  is  not  an  indi- 
TJdnal  before  me  but  enshrines  a  soul, 
weighed  against  which  all '  the  dread  mag- 
nificence of  unintelligent  creation'  is  poor. 
When  every  star  shall  have  been  swept 
from  the  firmament — ^when  the  sun  shall 
have  set  to  rise  no  more — when  the  elements 
of  Uie  visible  creation  shall  have  melted 
with  fervent  heat,  then  each  soul  now 
thrilling  with  attention  will  be  existing  in 
full  consciousness  and  imperishable  being, 
in  depth  of  torment  or  in  height  of  bliss.*' 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
an  empress  of  Russia  constructed  a  crystal 
palace,  emploving  however  as  its  material, 
not  sheets  of  glass,  but  blocks  of  ice  cut 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Neva.  Brilliantly 
for  a  while  sparided  the  glittering  toy,  and 


then  melted  away.  Our  Crystal  Palace, 
too,  must  also  one  day  disappear  and  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
Each  beauteous  work  of  art  which  it  con- 
tains will  in  due  time  perish  ;  but  the  im- 
mortal beings  who  have  congregated  to 
behold  its  treasures  shall  know  no  end  of 
their  existence.  All,  too,  who  have  crowded 
the  avenues  of  this  congress  of  nations — 
the  monarch,  the  noble,  Sie  man  of  science, 
the  merchant,  the  giddy  trifler,  the  gazing 
rustic,  all,  all  shall  meet  again.  The  ap- 
pointed hour  is  on  the  wing,  (oh  that  the 
thought  might  awaken  to  reflection  the 
children  of  folly  1}  when  the  Son  of  man 
shall  gather  before  him  all  nations;  idien 
the  great  white  throne  shall  be  erected) 
when  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand 
before  God;  when  the  heavens  being  on 
fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat 


l^ui^, 


THE  POTENTATE. 


Hb  steereth  the  rolling  tempest; 

He  curbeth  the  comet  fleet: 
He  steps  on  the  maddened  billows. 

And  meekly  they  crouch  at  His  feet. 

He  smiles  from  the  throne  of  the  morning, 
On  leaving  His  chamber  of  clouds  ; 

Then  wrappeth  His  face  in  a  mantle — 
Ajid  darkness  the  universe  shrouds. 

He  bendeth  the  bow  of  the  thunder. 
And,  flashing,  His  shafts  fly  forth: 

He  calls  to  the  deep  for  its  waters. 
And  poureth  them  out  on  the  earth. 


He  sits  in  Creaton's  centre, 
And  layeth  a  hand  on  each  pole: 

He  toucheth  the  stars  wiUi  His  finger. 
And  onward  rejoicing  they  roll. 

He  reineth  the  rushing  nation. 
As  one  who  a  war-horse  rides; 

And  swayeth  their  stormy  tumult. 
As  moonlight  swayeth  the  tides. 

He  bends  to  His  purpose  all  beings. 
The  mighty  no  less  than  the  small; 

He  humbles  the  proudest,  and  getteth 
A  tribute  of  honour  from  all. 


He  treads  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembles. 
Till  kings  from  their  thrones  are  hurled: 

O  Man,  ^ve  the  Monaboh  glory 
Who  righteously  rules  the  world  I 


§mm$  €iAt 


Haitdel's  Oboav. — ^At  a  small  but  beau- 
tiful chapel  in  the  parish  of  Whitediurch, 
Little  Stanmore,  ten  miles  from  London, 


is  placed  the  orffan  once  belonging  to  Handel 
and  on  which  ne  performed,  being  organist 
to  the  Chandos  funily. 
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LYING. 

1 .  Lying  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  quality, 
and  altogether  unbecoming  a  person  of 
honour.  Aristotle  (IHcom.  iy.,  1).  lays  it 
down  for  a  maxim,  that  a  brave  man  is 
dear  in  his  discourse,  and  keeps  close  to 
the  truth  ;  and  Flutarch  calls  lying  the 
▼ice  of  a  vice. 

2.  Lyins;  in  discourse  is  a  disagreement 
between  me  speech  and  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  when  one  thine^  is  declared  and 
another  meant,  and  words  are  no  image  of 
his  thoughts.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  he 
who  mistakes  a  falsity  for  truth  is  no  liar 
in  reporting  his  juc^ment;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  he  that  rdates  a  matter  which 
he  believes  to  be  fiJse  is  guilty  of  lying, 
though  he  speaks  the  truth.  A  lie  is  to  m 
measured  by  the  conscience  of  him  that 
speaks,  and  not  by  the  truUi  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

3.  Lying  has  a  ruinous  tendency ;  it 
strikes  a  damp  upon  bosiness  and  pleasure, 
and  dissolves  the  cement  of  society.  Like 
gunpowder  it  is  all  noise  and  smoke,  it 
darkens  the  air,  disturbs  the  siffht,  and 
blows  up  as  far  as  it  reaches.  Nobody  can 
close  with  a  liar;  there  is  danger  in  the 
correspondence;  and  more  than  that,  we 
naturally  hate  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  deceive  us.  Where  lyine  uni- 
versal, it  would  destroy  the  credit  of  books 
and  records,  make  the  past  ages  insignifi- 
cant, and  almost  confine  our  knowledge  to 
five  senses.  We  must  travel  by  the  com- 
pass or  by  the  stars,  for  asking  the  way 
would  only  misguide  us — Jebsmt  Collibb. 

A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER  AND 
CARRIAGE. 

We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  of  humani^, 
upon  account  of  common  interest,  benefit, 
and  advantage.  The  welfare  and  safety, 
the  honour  and  reputation,  the  pleasure 
and  quiet  of  our  lives  are  conc^mea  in  our 
maintaining  a  loving  correspondence  with 
all  men.  For  so  uncertain  is  our  condition, 
so  obnoxious  are  we  to  manifold  necessities, 
that  there  is  no  man,  whose  good  will  we 
may  not  need,  whose  good  word  may  not 
stand  us  stead,  whose  hopeful  endeavour 
may  not  sometimes  oblip;e  us.  The  great 
Pompey,  the  glorious  triumpher  over  nati- 
ons, and  admired  darling  of  fortune,  was 
beholden  at  last  to  a  slave  for  Uie  compos- 
ing his  ashes,  and  celebrating  his  Mineral 
obsequies.  The  honour  of  the  greatest 
men  depends  on  the  estimation  of  the  least, 
and  the  good- will  of  the  meanest  peasant  is 
a  brighter  ornament  to  the  fortune,  a  grea- 


ter accession  to  the  grandeur  of  a  prince, 
than  the  most  radiant  gem  in  hb  royal 
diadem.  It  is  but  reasomJi>le,  therefore,  if 
we  desire  to  live  securely,  coooibrtably,  and 
quietly,  that  by  all  honest  means  we  should 
endeavour  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  all 
men,  and  provoke  no  man's  enmity  need- 
lessly; since  any  man's  love  may  be  useful, 
and  every  man's  hatred  is  dai^erous.— 
Isaac  Babbow. 

A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

The  brightness  of  a  mother's  love 

Can  never  pass  away; 

It  watcheth  like  the  brooding  dove 

From  eventide  till  day: 

It  sltteth  by  the  couch  of  pain 

With  quiet  placid  eye; 

'TIb  free  from  every  darkening  stain, 

Of  man's  infirmity. 

A  mother's  love!  Ah,  who  can  breathe. 
Ah,  who  can  speak  its  worth; 
Its  patient  suffering  unto  death. 
E'en  fr^m  our  childhood's  birth : 
'Tis  changeless,  fathomless  and  deep. 
It  is  its  lot  to  sigh; 

To  wake  and  watch  our  feverish  sleep 
When  none  save  God  is  nigh. 

Good  Mannebs. — Good  manners  con- 
sist in  a  constant  maintenance  of  self-res- 
pect accompanied  by  attention  and  deference 
to  oti^ers  in  correct  language,  gentle  tones 
of  voice,  ease  and  quietness  in  movements 
of  action.  They  repress  no  gaiety  or  ani- 
mation, which  keeps  free  of  offence.  They 
divest  seriousness  of  an  air  of  severity  and 
pride.  In  conversation,  good-manners  re- 
strain the  vehemence  of  personal  or  party 
feelings,  and  promote  that  versaioili^ 
which  mtUces  persons  converse  readily 
with  strangers,  and  take  a  passing  interest 
in  any  subject  that  may  be  addressed  to 
them. 

Pbates. 
Ere  the  morning's  busy  ray 
Call  you  to  your  work  away ; 
Ere  the  sUent  evening  dose 
Your  wearied  eyes  in  sweet  repose. 
To  lift  your  heart  and  voice  in  prayer 
Be  your  first  and  latest  care. 

Printed  by  Johv  Ksvvbst,  at  hU  Printlnc  OAe«,  S5, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  HiU,  in  the  County  ot  Middlesex, 
London.— October,  1851. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  IS  AT  A  FT  xamii.  13. 

"  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  them  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.*' 

The  rin  of  unbelief  is  in  every  instance  one  of  a  repulsive  kind,  but  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  it  was  flagrant  and  inexcusable.  While  the  world  beyond 
was  left  in  darkness,  they  were  at  first  signalized  by  the  communication  of  light  and 
truth  from  heaven,  the  oracles  of  which  were  commissioned  and  inspired  immediately  by 
Jehovah  and  sustained  and  defended  by  him  in  discharging  .their  elevated  office  for  the 
benefit  of  this  favoured  people.  Instead  of  being  like  heathen  nations  left  to  decipher 
from  the  accidents  of  fortune,  or  invent  from  the  vagaries  of  fSemcy  the  tokens  of  the  di- 
vine will  and  pleasure,  they  had  direct  and  verbal  instructions  in  a  revealed  law  whose 
foundation  wasuncorruptedby  superstition  or  fidsehood,  and  whose  principles  have  proved 
the  most  perfect  code  of  moraUty  and  piety  which  all  the  generations  of  man  in  after 
ages  have  been  able  to  obtain,  or  been  known  to  require.  Tliey  knew  frill  well  what  it 
was  their  duty  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone,  what  was  acceptable  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  what  from  the  immutable  principle  of  his  holiness  would  be  assuredly  visited  by  his 
displeasure.  More  than  this.  They  had  from  time  to  time  sent  to  them  persuasive  and 
eloquent  preachers,  to  woo  them  with  the  voice  of  love,  to  warn  them  against  tempta- 
tion, to  fortify  them  in  trouble,  to  support  their  faith  in  the  unchangeable  truth — ^in 
the  hour  of  extreme  distress  of  banishment  and  captivity  to  proclaim  the  day  of  restora- 
tion and  forgiveness,  and  to  assist  them  with  prayer  and  blessing,  to  rebuild  the  sacred 
pile  of  their  demolished  temple,  and  in  the  day  of  completion  with  the  unction  of  praise 
and  triumph  to  raise  the  top-stone  of  the  holy  edifice  with  shoutings  of  **  grace,  grace, 
unto  it" — ^Yes  more.  To  ihem  the  common  images  of  nature  had  a  voice.  They  had 
so  often  been  marched  amidst  the  miraculous  interpositions  of  God  on  their  behalf,  that 
even  children  could  never  gaze  upon  them  and  be  blind  to  the  witness  that  they  gave 
for  the  God  of  IsraeL  Each  rock  and  stream  and  woody  dell  of  their  land  was  dothed 
in  historical  remembrances  of  heavenly  wonder  and  mercy,  as  rich  as  the  oriental  ver- 
dure and  perfume  of  its  unrivalled  scenery.  They  could  never  look  upon  the  Sun  with- 
out one  would  think  calling  to  mind  the  day  when  that  reftdgent  orb  at  the  voice  of 
Joshua  stood  still  in  his  majestic  march,  while  the  sainted  leader,  in  untiring  fight 
avenged  himself  upon  the  enemies  of  God  and  Israel.  The  drops  of  the  shower  could 
not  have  dried  upon  the  fiowers  of  .Hermon,  before  their  eyes  were  saluted  by  the 
resplendent  bow  of  heaven,  dipped  in  the  same  mingled  and  glowing  hues  in  which  it 
rose  as  a  triumphed  arch  in  the  eyes  of  the  Father  of  the  second  world,  as  the  confirma- 
tion of  God's  promise  to  the  faithful  They  had  favour,  they  had  miracles,  they  had 
VOL.  II.         M 
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eyerything.  The  Mount  of  Pisgah,  upon  whose  halbwed  top  Moses  with  the  eye  of 
Beah  described  the  hmd  of  promise  and  blessedness  which  his  feet  were  forbidden  eyer 
to  tread,  must  haye  been  to  them  God's  consecrated  pulpit  of  reproof  and  faith.  The 
groyes  of  Lebanon,  the  yales  of  Baca,  the  bulwarks  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  beauties  of 
the  Temple,  were  the  constant  emblems  of  peace,  and  grace,  and  sacred  granduer. 
They  had  too  the  pleasing  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  the  typical  stream  of  Jordan.  Indeed, 
what  had  they  not?  But  did  all  these  succeed  in  rooting  out  from  them  the  eyil  heart 
of  unbelief,  which  was  the  plague  of  their  spirits,  and  the  evil  angel  of  their  destiny  ? 
Alas  !  no.  I  shall  now  illustrate  the  sentiment  conyeyed  in  the  words  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  namely,  that  the  claims  of  religion  are  urged  upon  men  with  fre- 
quency and  power. 

This  appears  from  the  plainness  of  reyelati<Hi.  Reyelation  from  the  magnitude  of  its 
subject  takes  in  a  yast  scope.  A  great  many  things  are  only  partially  disclosed  and 
others  are  quite  left  out,  as,  the  moral  condition  of  other  worlds,  and  how  they  went  on 
before  this  was  formed,  but  all  relating  to  salvation  is  positiye  and  explicit.  TrutliB 
have  prominence  given  to  them  in  revelation  just  in  proportion  to  their  practical  impor- 
tance ;  those  relating  to  salvation  are  most  Ix^y  stated  and  repeatedly  urged.  In  the 
Hble  salvation,  or  religion,  is  never  treated  as  a  trifle,  but  always  in  the  most  solemn 
and  emphatic  manner,  as  the  most  important  thing  that  can  engage  attention.  The 
consequences  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  religion  are  described  in  the  most  impres- 
sive and  awful  terms.  When  the  Bible  attempts  to  describe  the  consequences  of  rejec- 
tion, the  most  stirring  aUd  fearful  images  are  presented  that  can  occupy  the  human 
imagination.  It  represents  the  Saviour  as  saying :  ^*  Bring  hither  those  that  would 
not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  and  slay  them  bef<»re  me,"  **  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,"  <*into  a  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  the  rich  man 
calls  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  parched  tongue,  **  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascend- 
eth  up  for  ever  and  ever."  Not  merely  plain  but  repeated.  Of  some  things  you  may  say 
there  is  litUe  known,  but  can  you  say  there  is  little  known  of  the  infinite  compassion^ 
the  beseeching  love,  the  interminable  invitationsof  the  Saviour  to  sinners?  Isthereasingle 
portion  of  this  blessed  volume  where  they  are  not  found?  From  the  first  promise  when  the 
word  of  God  is  pledged  that "  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head"  every 
sacred  book  is  strewn  with  passage  after  passage,  promise  after  {promise,  tiU  memory  £euIs 
beneath  the  accumulated  load.  Each  age  in  the  long  succession  as  one  comes  and  another 
goes  seems  charged  to  trumpet  forth  the  wonders  of  heavenly  merey  throughout  the 
busy  thorough&re  of  time.  Patriarehs,  prophets  and  apostles  all  joii^  in  the  wondroa3 
narration,  up  to  him  who  tells  of  the  multitude  round  the  throne  who  sing — **  Blessing 
and  honour,  and  glory  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  '*  How  shall  I  give  thee  up  Ephraim !"  **  How  shall  X 
make  thee  as  Admah, — ^how  shall  they  be  as  Zeboim."  *'  Why  will  ye  die  O  house  of 
Israel?"  **  O  Israel  thou  has  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help.''  "  Ho  every  one 
that  thirsteth  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money  come  ye,  buy,  and 
eat;  yea  come  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price."  **  The  Lord  God 
is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-su£fermg,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  **Come 
now  and  let  us  reason  together  saith  the  Lord;  though  your  sins  be  as  scariet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wooL" .  Say 
then,  is  not  the  duty  of  religion  so  frequently  urged  in  revelation; — "precept  upon 
precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  Every  form  of  representation, 
every  character  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  is  declared  to  haye  been  as- 
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gamed  by  ^m  hk  the  all-abeorlnng,  Che  ceaseless  task  of  wfaming  hack  the  rebelHons 
and  obdurate  hearts  of  his  sinfal  creatnres.  Now  he  is  a  shepherd  kdUng  back  to  his 
fold  from  the  howling  desert,  his  wandering  sheep  by  the  softest-  strains  of  love  and 
fmdness.  Now  as  a  needy  and  anxious  matron  in  her  widowhood,  he  misses  a  treasured 
C(»n  from  the  much^prized  stores,  and  then  nothing  can  aky  the  distress  or  stop  tiie 
search  till  with  candle  and  with  brush  eyery  room  has  been  explored  and  every  comer 
swept,  and  the  wanting  gold  replaced  in  safety.  Now  as  a  tender  father  subdued  by 
the  apostacy  and  desertion  of  a  beloved  son,  he  droops  in  melancholy  reflection  with  eye 
stretched  upon  the  horizon  until  in  the  fiarthest  fields  of  his  domain  he  sees  the  form  of 
the  repentant  prodigal  on  his  return,  and  immediately,  while  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off 
runs  and  falls  upon  his  neck  and  kisses  him.  All  our  passions  are  appealed  to — ^love, 
fear,  shame,  hope.  Now  we  are  threatened— now  reasoned  with — ^now  weed— and  now 
tempted.  As  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  does  any  one  think  he  knows  them  aU  ?  Does  any 
one  think  he  can  master  them  by  memory  ? 

But  the  sentiment  of  the  text  is  illustrated  not  only  by  the  plainness  of  revelation, 
but  also  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  con- 
stant return  of  the  means  of  grace.  Though  the  Gospel  was  given  1851  years  ago,  it 
is  intended  as  specially  for  the  present  age  as  for  that.  While  the  chuacter  of  its 
truths  forbid  its  being  ephemeral,  the  form  of  its  institutions  is  equally  adapted  to  all 
ages.  It  was  not  and  never  will  be  the  exclusive  privilege'  of  one  generation.  Though 
you  neglect  and  forsake  still,  sabbath  after  sabbath  God  holds  his  court  of  mercy  in  his 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  his  servants  raise  the  voice  of  mercy  to  mankind.  The  apostate 
who  Was  brought  up  to  attend  regularly,  but  whose  feet  have  been  for  years  strangers 
to  the  threshold  of  God's  house  after  trespassing  and  wandering  for  years,  returning 
from  his  fruitiess  journey  finds  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  stUl  open  for  the  entrance  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  In  this  respect  you  have  the  advantage  over  the 
Jews.  Only  at  stated  times  could  they  come  to  Jerusalem  from  distant  places,  the 
l(mdy  wolds  to  cross,  the  steep  mountains  to  climb,  the  flooded  streams  to  wade.  But 
you  cannot  go  through  England  on  the  sabbath  without  being  beset  with  bells,  and 
places  of  worship,  and  heavenly  messengers.  Again,  you  have  all  sorts  of  preachers^- 
some  excel  in  displaying  one  truth)  some  in  another.  The  manner  of  one  is  unaocept- 
M>le,  that  oi  another  is  pleasing.  One  is  a  Barnabas  of  consolation,  another  A  Peter  of 
might  to  convict  the  hardest.  But  All  teU  one  truth,  sj^oak  of  one  Saviour,  and  point  to 
one  heaven.  You  come  and  get  a  littie  impression,  it  makes  you  uneasy.  You  wish 
you  could  forget  what  you  have  heard,  or  were  already  truly  religious,  tiie  lethargy  is 
broken,  consciou^ess  sets  reason  to  work,  reason  inspires  fear,  fear  while  you  cast 
about  to  vain  dependencies  for  help  deepens  into  despair,  the  Gospel  turns  despair  to 
hope  and  wafts  that  hope  to  heaven.  The  expression  of  the  text  is  very  beautifriL 
Like  a  child  learning,  the  sulgeot  is  great  above  your  comprehension,  but  yob  are  to  be 
taught  by  degrees,  to  be  led  on  by  gentie  steps,  here  a  littie  and  there  a  littie.  Thu 
does  the  great  shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  nourish  his  flock,  tUl  from  the  foebleness  of 
babes  they  arise  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  in  IsiaeL 

I  shall  pass  on  to  rranark  a  littie  upon  the  degree  of  attention  usually  given  to  these 
claims.  Hie  attention  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  plainness  of  these, — claims  fiiUy 
carried  out.  Christians  is  it  so  ?  Does  your  conduct  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  instructions  which  are  frimished  for  your  guidance.  So  cngnificant  and 
dedsive  that  men  see  at  once  that  you  have  been  with  Jesus  and  learned  of  him?  Do 
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yoQ  cleaye  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart  ?  ECave  yon  soffered  no  dedme  in  the 
ardonr  of  yonr  first  love,  and  do  you  never  dread  the  fete  of  that  church  which  was 
declared  to  he  neither  cold  nor  hot  ?  When  the  authority  of  fashion  and  power,  the 
maxims  of  the  world  and  the  favour  of  the  great  are  paid  in  homage  to  some  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  Christ  are  yoi#bold  enough,  like  the  three  faithful  ones  of  old  to  say,  '*  We 
will  not  how  down  to  the  imase  which  Nehuchadnezzar  the  king  has  set  up?"  When  the 
house  of  God  is  deserted  and  his  cause  assailed,  do  you  with  unfaltering  tone  declare— 
**  let  others  do  as  they  will  as  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'*  When 
appetite  craves,  when  flesh  struggles,  when  the  influences  of  society  are  strong,  and 
you  are  asked  to  take  the  first  step  in  that  path  that  leads  to  darkness,  misery  and  des- 
pair, do  you  instantly  say,  *'  Gret  thee  hehind  me  Satan  l"  When  the  season  of  perplexity 
and  douht  arises  and  you  find  all  help  of  man  is  vain,  apd  you  know  not  what  is  fit  and 
wise,  what  is  right  and  safe,  do  you  always  rememher  the  "  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  ?**  When  the  season  of  commercial  depression  becomes  severe 
and  it  becomes  a  precarious  chance  whether  you  can  provide  food  for  your  dependent 
family,  do  you  think  instantly  of  the  cruise  of  oil  and  the  barley  meal,  the  manna  that 
fell  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  ravens  that  fed  the  man  of  God  ?  Are  you  in  the  hour  of 
trial  and  bereavement,  found  triumphing  in  the  sentiment,  **  that  these  light  afflictions 
are  but  for  a  moment?**  Can  you  descriDe  the  habitual  state  of  your  mind  by  saying — 
'*  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  eain  ?"  Or  is  it  so  doubtral  that  men  only  know 
your  religion  by  your  profession,  so  doiwtful  that  you  are  sometimes  induced  to  question 
yourself  whether  you  are  indeed  a  child  of  God  or  no?  Aye  this  might  be  excusable  if 
the  way  of  salvation  was  an  enigma,  if  the  signs  of  true  reli^on  were  so  equivocal  that 
ordinaiy  descrimination  could  not  detect  them,  or  if  the  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  it  was 
.  not  laid  down  in  God's  word.  But  no — **  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  been  unto  you  precept 
upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'* 

What  shall  we  say  then  of  that  class  who  reject  the  Gospel,  who  exhibit  in  their  con- 
duct a  total  disregard  of  all  its  statements,  as  though  a  revelation  had  never  been  granted. 
There  was  once  a  description  given  of  the  world  in  which  it  was  said  that  **  ^trkness 
covered  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  hearts  of  the  people.^*  That  description  how- 
ever, is  totally  inapplicable  here.  We  look  round  it  is  true  among  the  war  of  characters 
we  now  allude  to,  and  behold  indeed  a  scene  of  darkness  dense  and  hopeless  as  that  of 
Egyptian  midnieht,  but  is  it  the  darkness  of  night  to  the  man  with  his  eyes  open,  or 
the  darkness  of  day  to  the  man  with  his  eyes  shut  ?  It  is  a  scene  of  disorder,  but  is  it 
because  there  is  no  guide  to  direct,  no  pilot  to  steer,  or  because  every  one  has  turned 
from  the  only  path  of  safety  to  his  own,  and  the  infatuated  voyagers  of  life's  stormy 
ocean,  have  risen  in  a  mad  and  fatal  mutiny  against  the  word  <h  that  Captain,  who 
commands  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  they  ooej  him?  It  is  a  scene  of  femine,  dis- 
ease and  death.  But  is  it  the  famine  c^  the  siege  or  the  desert,  or,  Ihe  femine  of  the 
maniac,  who  with  threats  and  yells  ferociously  refuses  the  food  which  the  humanity  of 
his  keeper  has  set  before  him  ?  Yes,  a  scene  of  disease  and  death,  in  which  one  victim 
o(  poison  falls  after  another,  and  crowds  of  loathsome  lepers  herd  together  waiting  for 
death,  and  amidst  a  haggard,  emaciated  multitude,  tne  monster  strides  at  leisure, 
and  recruits  the  ever  widemng  compliment  of  his  empire.  But  is  it  because  there  is  no 
balm  in  Gilead,  and  no  Physician  there  ? 

But  you  will  have  to  account  for  this.  A  day  will  come  when  a  grateful  world  will 
rise  to  greet  the  advent  of  its  king  Immanuel.  Before  him  shall  be  brought  fdl  nations 
and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tong^.  The  sable  crowds  of  Ethiopia  shall  arise  in  a 
dark  and  expanded  army  before  the  great  white  throne,  and  stretching  out  their  hands 
to  God  shall  hail  with  songs  the  Captain  of  their  liberty.  The  millions  of  benighted 
Hindoos  shall  approach  late  but  zealous  in  the  truth  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  The  judgment  shall  be  set  and  the  books  shall  be  opened.  The  men  of  So- 
dom and  Gk)morrah  shall  be  there,  and  all  nations  shall  be  ready  to  give  witness  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  day.  Of  some  it  shall  be  said  he  knew  not  his  Master's  will  and 
did  it  not.  He  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  Of  others  the  Master  shall  declare  he 
came  at  the  eleveth  hour,  give  unto  him  also  a  penny.  Of  others  it  shall  be  said,  of  all 
that  now  stand  in  judgment  none  have  less  regarded  my  will  than  these— none  (^yon- 
der heathen  have  been  fether  from  my  kingdom  than  these,  none  have  less  reflected  my 
character.  Yet  it  was  not  from  ignorance,  not  fi'om  necessity.  Away  with  them  thev 
cup  is  full — "  for  my  word  was  unto  them  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a 
litUe  and  there  a  little." 
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THE  IMPRISONED  JEW. 

The  following  anecdote  lately  appeared  in  a  respectable  religious  publication, 
and  having  since  ascertained,  by  inquiry  of  the  editor,  (who  is  my  personal 
frieu4)  that  it  is  fully  to  be  relied  on,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  communicate  it  to 
you,  in  the  words  of  the  clergyman  who  was  honoured  to  see  and  record  this  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  Divine  grace. 

Towards  the  end  of  1841,  I  was  requested  by  the  magistracy  to  visit  a  pris- 
oner in  the  city  jail.  I  went  thither  accordingly,  and  was  shown  into  a  cham- 
ber, where  shortly  afterwards  a  small  decrepid  and  grey-haired  old  man,  of  some 
sixty  years,  was  introduced,  by  a  strong-built,  broad-shouldered  turnkey,  who, 
without  uttering  syllable,  looked  fixedly  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  leave  him 
on  your  responsibility,"  and  then  withdrew  outside  the  door.  The  old  man 
sighed  deeply,  hastened  to  the  window,  which  was  less  darkened  by  crow-bars 
than  that  in  his  cell,  and  then  remarked,  with  a  smile,  **  Oh !  how  brightly 
beautiful  is  the  sunshine !"  His  physiognomy  was  peculiarly  Jewish,  with  large 
light  eyes,  shade  by  bushy  grey  eye-brows,  and  his  deeply  wrinkled,  deadly 
pale  face  had  an  almost  sceptral  aspect.  One  might  have  fancied  that  all  the 
suffering's  of  '  Zion  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentles,'  were  concentrated  in  the 
soul  of  this  one  son  of  Abraham]  His  dress  was,  on  the  whole,  respectable,  and 
his  manners  indicated  a  man  abov«  the  common  rank.  After  a  short  silence,  he 
commenced  conversation  by  saying,  **  I  must  beg  your  forgiveness,  Reverend 
Sir,  for  being  the  occasion  of  your  entering  this  abode  of  human  wretchedness. 
But  I  found  your  name  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
for  the  Israelitish  prisoners  in  this  jail.  A  perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
Prayer  Book,  during  the  few  last  months,  has  re-awakened  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  I  felt  many  years  ago  ;  but,  alas  !  neglected  to  fos- 
ter ;  but  I  still  feel  doubts  which  I  would  gladly  have  removed."  "  Before  we 
enter  on  these,"  replied  I,  **  would  it  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  inform  me  as  to 
the  ground  of  your  incarceration  ?" 

**In  complying  with  your  desire,"  replied  the  old  man,  "it  will  be  necessary 
to  trouble  you  with  a  short  sketch  of  my  unhappy  life.  I  was  born  in  a  Prus- 
sian province  ;  my  parents  bestowed  on  me  a  liberal  education,  and  sent  me  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  our  seminaries,  in  order  to  fit  me  for  becoming  a  Rabbi. 
In  these  seminaries  I  became  familiar  with  the  Rohonolistic  system,  which  con- 
ducted me  at  last  into  the  deepest  labyrinths  of  infidelity.  My  studies  were 
completed,  but  my  parents,  though  seeing  their  hopes  annihilated,  yet  succeed- 
ed, by  solicitations  and  remonstrances,  in  persuading  me  to  become  successively 
a  preacher  in  different  synagogues.  My  state  of  mind,  however,  was  deplor- 
able, and  dissatisfaction  with  myself  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  despair.  I  then 
hecame  an  avowed  Deist,  and  felt  more  at  ease.  I  received  a  new  appointment, 
and  was  for  a  length  of  time  engaged  in  preaching  religion,  if  I  may  presume  to 
give  that  sacred  name  to  a  system  of  heathen  morality.  But,  alas  !  the  people 
intrusted  my  guidance,  and  to  whom  I  proved  *  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,' 
loved  to  have  it  so  :  they  even  loved  me !  I  became  possessed  of  some  property, 
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and,  88  that  increased,  I  felt  a  desire  to  examine  into  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
The  farther  I  searched  into  these,  the  more  shallow  did  my  own  religions  sys- 
tem appear.  After  some  time,  I  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  Messiah 
mnst  he  come,  and  that  Jesus  was  he;  and  although  my  views  were  crude,  con- 
fused, and  chaotic  (having  no  one  to  instruct  me,  or  with  whom  I  could  converse 
on  the  suhject),  I  resolved,  at  least,  to  give  up  my  ministerial  office,  and  become 
a  merchant,  without,  however,  having  any  determinate  purpose  of  ever  becoming 
a  Christian.  My  mercantile  career  was  at  first  very  prosperous,  and  as  my 
mind  grew  more  familiar  with  Christian  doctrine,  I  became,  without  myself  be- 
ing aware  of  it,  more  and  more  confirmed,  in  my  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Unexpected  misfortunes  now  came  upon  me,  but  instead  of  driving  me  clos^  to 
Christ,  they  served  to  estrange  me  from  him ;  for  I  attributed  all  the  evils 
which  poured  down  upon  me,  like  a  fiood,  to  my  secret  design  of  turning  Chris- 
tian. My  creditors  fell  upon  me.  I  was  anested,  and  thrown  into  this  prison, 
where,  for  the  last  eleven  months,  I  have  been  ^pecting  the  final  decision  of 
my  judges.  I  was  shut  up  in  one  large  cell,  in  common  with  the  most  imfam- 
ous  of  my  spedes.  My  suJSerings  were  at  first  almost  intolerable.  As  you  may 
observe,  I  am  afflicted  with  asthma.  My  evident  emaciation  is  the  result  of 
other  and  more  dreadful  maladies.  But  these  sufferings  (and  indeed  his  every 
feature  spoke  a  soul  hastening  to  eternity),  these  sufferings  have  been  sanctified 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  fellow-prisoners  mocked,  and  maltreated  me  at 
first,  when  they  became  aware  of  my  religious  feelings.  But  my  patient  suffer- 
ings have  latterly  procured  me  respect,  and  even  sympathy  ;  and  they  now  lis- 
ten to  my  admonitions.  Think  not.  Reverend  ISir,  that  I  tell  you  this  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  your  pity,  and  inducing  you  to  make  any  effort  to  obtain  my 
release  from  this  state  of  wretchedness.  No  !  I  am  dead  to  the  world,  and  have 
no  wish  to  be  restored  to  it ;  and  moreover,  I  know  well  that  you  can  do  noth- 
ing if  you  would.  My  earnest  entreaty  is,  solely,  that  you  will  visit  me,  in- 
struct me,  and  promote  my  advancement  in  the  trudi ;  so  that,  if  possible,  I 
may  not  die  without  being  baptized." 

«  «  *  * 

The  benevolent  contributions  of  some  Christians  freed  this  son  of  Abraham 
from  his  long  imprisonment,  from  which  he  returned  dangerously  ill,  and  ema- 
ciated to  the  last  degree  of  attenuation.  He  was  baptized  in  November,  1843, 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly,  and  erinced  his  contending  emotions 
by  shedding  a  fiood  of  penitential,  yet  thankful  tears.  The  name  of  the  Lord 
he  praised  for  the  mercy  still  shown  to  Israel ! — Evangelical  Christendom. 


Piety. — Piety  communicates  a  divine  lustre  to  the  mind.  Beauty  and  wit, 
like  the  flower  of  the  field,  may  fiourish  for  a  season,  but  age  will  nip  the  bloom 
of  beauty.  Sickness  and  sorrow  will  stop  the  current  of  wit  and  humour ;  and 
in  thitt  gloomy  time  which  is  appointed  for  all,  piety  will  support  ti^e  drooping 
soul,  like  a  refreshing  dew  upon  the  parched  earth. 

The  Gospel — Does  what  was  never  effected  by  any  other  system.  It  de- 
thrones sin  from  the  heart — it  restores  ^he  impress  of  Deity  upon  die  soul — it 
reconciles  man  to  his  Maker — ^it  bears  up  its  possessor  under  a  weight  of  afflic- 
tions— it  converts  a  dungeon  into  a  sanctuary — it  makes  martyrdom  joyful — 
transforms  death  into  a  welcome  friend — silences  the  thunders  af  Mount  Sinai 
gives  a  title  to  heaven,  and  **life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospeL" 
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THE  RESTORED  HUSBAND. 


BY  J.  PASSMORB  EDWARDS. 


Ik  the  quiet  village  of  Jackfield,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  in  Shropshire, 
lives  a  man  whose  history  is  worth  recording  and  commenting  on.  His  name 
is  Andrew  Jenkins.  He  was  bom  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Coalbrookdale,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  he  now  lives.  Often,  when  he  was  young,  would  he 
wander  on  the  margin  of  the  deep-flowing  Severn,  or  climb  those  green  hills 
which  surround  his  native  village,  and  dream  of  the  happiness  which  was  in 
store  for  him.  His  warm  imagination  pictured  a  world  without  its  cares,  and 
life  without  its  shadows.  Time  passed  on  more  evenly  and  rapidly  than  the 
waters  of  the  Severn,  and  the  boy  became  a  man.  He  was  an  artist,  and  daily 
performed  his  work  at  the  large  china  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
got  married,  and  for  some'  time  enjoyed  life  by  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
But,  gradually,  and  by  stealth,  he  permitted  a  habit  to  encroach  upon  him,  until 
at  last  he  was  so  completely  entangled  in  its  meshes  as  to  be  personally  enslaved. 
Instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  his  own  improvement,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
family,  he  went  to  the  public-house,  and  expended  the  money  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  more  worthy  objects.  He  at  last  lost  character,  influence,  and 
situation,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  another  and  more  menial  calling  to  obtain 
a  livelihood.  He  who  was  once,  and  not  long  before,  looked  on  and  respected 
as  a  workmate,  a  good  neighbour,  and  an  affectionate  husband,  had  lost  almost 
all  the  qualifications  which  entitled  him  to  so  much  respect.  He,  who  at  one 
time  was  respectably  clad,  and  who  went  to  his  daily  engagement  regularly,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  bis  masters,  had  become  a  meanly-dressed  man  without  a  pur- 
pose, and  almost  without  a  holy  inspiration  or  a  bright  hope.  That  woman  whom 
he  had  led  to  the  altar  with  a  beating  heart,  and  with  a  cheek  flushed  with  joy ; 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  sunshine  and  in  shade ;  who  had  so  frequently 
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ministered  to  his  comfort,  and  threw  around  his  room  the  soft  hoes  of  her  own 
nature,  was  neglected;  She  frequently  had  to  go  to  hed  supperless,  and  arise 
again  the  following  morning  without  hope.  But  this  was  not  all.  Her  hushand 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  in  iutemperance,  and  became  more  reckless  in  what 
he  said  and  did.  He  not  only  neglected  his  wife  and  children,  but  cruelly  ill- 
treated  them.  While  he  got  together  a  few  shillings  for  any  casual  work  he 
might  perform,  to  spend  it  in  the  beer-shop,  the  wife  and  children  had  to  eke 
out  an  existence  as  they  best  could  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  When 
they  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  state  of  destitution,  they  would  have  worked 
hard  and  provided  for  themselves  cheerfully,  if  they  could  be  left  unmolested  by 
the  husband.  But  no ;  he  hovered  around  the  dilapidated  home  like  an  evil 
genius,  which  would  not  permit  a  single  ray  of  comfort  to  exist  in  his  presence. 
He  not  only  spent  every  shilling  he  earned  for  months  together,  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  ruling  vice,  but  he  even  ate  the  bread  which  had  been  earned  by  the  la- 
bour of  his  wife  and  children.  His  house,  which  at  one  time  was  well  furnished, 
now  contained  nothing  but  a  few  mean  things  of  the  most  necessary  nature. 
But  it  was  not  half  so  desolate  as  the  heart  of  his  wife.  She  remembered  the 
past  with  mingled  gratitude  and  sorrow :  she  saw  nothing  around  her  but  misery ; 
the  present  was  shrouded  in  gloom,  and  the  future  looked  on  in  despair.  She 
had  seen  brighter  days  ;  the  spring-time  of  her  life  was  too  sunny  to  expect 
such  a  stormy  summer.  Little  did  she  dream  when  she  was  young,  and  when 
her  heart  danced  more  lightly  in  her  bosom  than  her  feet  over  the  meadow,  or 
when  she  was  led,  blooming  and  blushing,  to  the  altar,  that  there  would  a  time 
come  when  she  would  tremble  at  the  sound  of  the  approach  of  her  husband,  and 
dread  his  presence  as  it  he  were  a  demon.  But  such  was  the  case.  I  have 
heard  Andrew  Jenkins  state  in  private,  and  repeat  it  in  a  public  meeting,  that 
he  had  frequently  treated  his  wife  more  barbarously  than  a  cruel  man  would 
treat  his  horse.  If,  on  his  return  home  from  the  public-house  or  the  beer-shop, 
he  should  find  that  his  wife  had  gone  to  bed,  he  would  go  and  pull  her  out  be- 
cause she  had  not  waited  up  for  him ;  or,  if  she  were  waiting  for  him,  she  would 
be  ill-used  because  she  was  not  gone  to  bed.  If  there  were  no  fire  in  the  grate 
he  would  get  exasperated  ;  and,  if  there  were,  he  would  frequently  pull  it  out 
and  throw  it  around  the  room,  and  make  his  wife  dance  on  the  red-hot  cinders 
as  a  punishment  for  her  extravagance.  This  was  only  a  sample  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  his  unoffending  wife.  Such  things  may,  to  some,  appear  incre- 
dible ;  but  they  are  true  to  the  letter. 

Andrew  Jenkins  treated  his  children  as  unmercifully  as  he  did  his  wife ;  and 
his  eldest  son  of  the  same  name,  fell  in  for  a  large  share  of  bad  usage.  Before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  left  his  father's  house.  He  preferred  freedom 
and  hunger  to  the  inhumanities  of  his  parent.  He  walked  as  far  as  Wolver- 
hampton ;  and,  after  several  days  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  was  sufficiently  for- 
tunate to  get  the  situation  of  a  stable  boy,  where  he  was  to  have  his  food  for  his 
work.  His  being  driven  from  home,  and  the  gloom  and  uncertainty  which  hung 
over  his  future,  gave  an  additional  pang  to  his  mother's  heart ;  but  in  all  her 
misery  she  did  not  forget  him.  Though  she  had  to  work  hard  during  the  day 
to  get  bread  for  herself  and  her  younger  children,  she  would  walk  to  Wolver- 
hampton and  back,  which  was  a  distance  in  all  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  every 
two  or  three  weeks  to  see  her  son.  Such  is  a  mother's  love,  which  no  difficulty 
can  decrease,  which  no  poverty  can  extinguish !  The  boy  was  as  glad  to  see  the 
mother  as  the  mother  the  boy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  maternal  visits 
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kept  him  from  crime,  and  perhaps  from  deatroctioDy  as  he  had  to  comhat  with 
many  harassing  circumstances  for  some  time  in  his  new  situation. 

The  father  was  as  cruel  to  himself  as  he  was  towards  his  wife  and  children. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  visit  his  home  (if  at  that  time  it  deserved  the  name) 
for  a  day  or  two  together.  He  told  me  that  on  one  occasion,  after  he  got  drunk, 
he  did  his  hest  to  find  his  way  to  his  house,  hut  his  strength  would  not  permit 
him  to  reach  it ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  sink  down  by  the  way.  After  scrambling 
about  for  some  time,  he  fell  asleep,  and  remained  in  that  situation  till  morning. 
When  he  awoke,  he  found  that  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  a  deep  coal-pit.  If 
he  had  gone  a  yard  further,  he  must  have  perished ;  and  he  looked  upon  his  pre- 
servation as  being  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  He  arose,  and  went  home  with 
a  determination  to  live  a  better  life  in  future.  The  danger  of  his  situation  im- 
pressed his  mind  for  the  time  more  deeply  than  the  sorrowed  and  furrowed  face 
of  his  wife,  or  a  sense  of  his  moral  degradation ;  but  the  impression  was  not  a 
deep  and  lasting  one.  It  was  soon  erased  by  the  presence  of  the  beer-shop  and 
the  influence  of  a  little  strong  drink.  He  continued  this  criminal  mode  of  li- 
ving for  some  time,  and  was  at  last  induced  to  join  the  Temperance  Society,  and 
to  abstain  totally  from  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  important  determinations  ever  come  to,  as  it  was  the  commencement  of  a 
better  life. 

In  the  course  of  even  a  few  days,  Andrew  Jenkins  looked  better  in  every  res- 
pect. He  looked  cleaner,  healthier,  and  more  respectable.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  beer-shop  he  remained  at  home.  He  made  his  house  wear  a  most  cheer- 
ful aspect,  and  the  garden  in  front  soon  put  on  an  improved  appearance.  His 
wife  began  to  look  young  again.  Hope  revived  in  her  heart,  and  joy  dan- 
ced on  hei  countenance.  The  gulf  of  wretchedness  through  which  she  had 
passed  was  forgotten.  She  delighted  to  remember  the  earlier  and  brighter  por- 
tion of  her  existence,  and  to  anticipate  an  equally  happy  future ;  and  she  was 
not  disappointed. 

Her  husband  continued  the  improved  habits  he  had  commenced.  His  conduct 
soon  became  as  r^ular  as  it  had  before  been  disorderly ;  and  not  many  months 
had  passed  away  before  he  had  reinstated  himself  in  the  high  estimation  of  his 
neighbours.  He  regaiAed  the  confidence  of  his  farmer  employers,  and  recom- 
menced his  professional  duties  under  their  auspices.  In  whatever  he  did,  and 
wherever  he  went,  he  showed  that  he  was  a  regenerated  man.  The  money  that 
went  to  the  public-house  was  Regularly  carried  to  his  wife  to  be  appropriated  to 
household  purposes.  She  also  did  all  she  could  to  make  her  restored  husband 
comfortable.  New  furniture  was  bought,  pictures  again  decorated  the  walls, 
and  books  once  more  appeared  on  the  shelves.  She  £d  not  now  go  to  work  by 
day  as  when  her  husband  was  a  drunkard,  but  remained  at  home  to  attend  to  his 
wants,  and  to  keep  her  children  clean  and  happy.  No  one  can  imagine  the  al- 
most magical  change  that  came  over  the  house  and  its  inmates  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time.  But  the  external  improvement  was  but  little  when  compared  to 
the  internal  change  of  feeling  and  thought  that  was  realised.  The  father  felt  a 
nobler  existence ;  nature  appeared  to  him  to  be  invested  with  additional  life  and 
beauty ;  was  capable  of  a  vaster  developement  and  loftier  enjoyments  than  he  had 
before  imagined.  The  mother,  who  was  the  recipient  of  those  sweeter  and  softer 
emotions  peculiar  to  woman's  nature,  not  only  rejoiced  to  tell  her  neighbours  of 
the  •*  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream,"  but  frequently  sought 
the  silence  of  her  chamber  to  pour  forth  the  overflowings  of  her  grateful  soul  to 
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the  Eternal  One  who  cradles  the  uniyerse  in  his  bosom.  The  children  canght 
the  reflection  of  their  parents'  joy  and  grew  up  and  waxed  strong  under  the  in- 
fluences of  an  orderly  and  happy  home. 

Andrew  Jenkins,  the  younger,  nunained  at  Wolverhampton  three  or  four 
years ;  and  it  gave  his  mother  unutterable  joy  to  tell  him  the  glad  tidings  of  his  fa- 
ther's reclamation.  But  it  did  not  immediately  produce  on  his  mind  the  happy  effect 
which  she  anticipated.  In  fact,  the  young  man  could  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
father,  who  had  fallen  so  low,  and  who  had  treated  him  so  cruelly,  could  be 
made  sober  and  affectionate.  For  a  long  time  he  had  hardly  been  considered  as 
a  father,  but  as  a  man  wholly  depraved  and  despised  by  almost  every  one.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  sleeping  affection  of  the  son  revived  ;  and  he  was  indu- 
ced, by  the  persuasion  of  his  mother,  to  return  home.  This  he  did  in  company 
with  her,  but  not  on  foot,  as  she  was  then  in  a  position  to  pay  her  and  his  om- 
nibus fares.  A  flood  of  emotions  streamed  across  his  soul  when  he  returned  to 
his  native  village  after  an  absence  of  four  years.  The  sight  of  the  green  hills, 
the  Severn,  and  the  places  with  which  he  had  been  familiar,  awoke  pleasurable 
recollections  in  his  mind.  He  found  that  some  whom  he  left  boys  had  grown 
into  men.  But  the  most  touching  scene  of  all  was  his  father's  house,  from 
which  he  had  lor  so  long  been  exiled,  and  his  father  who  had  exiled  him.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  at  the  sight  of  his  parent,  who  was  equally  impressed  in 
return.  There  was  a  tumult  of  feeling  in  each  of  their  hearts  when  their  eyes 
met  and  their  hand  clasped.  The  first  word  brought  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
son.  The  father  could  not  subdue  his  emotion,  and  was  obliged  to  weep  also. 
The  mother  and  the  younger  children  joined  in  the  pathetic  exercise ;  and  there 
they  were,  for  a  short  time,  a  silent,  weeping,  though  happy,  family.  But  tears 
soon  gave  place  to  smiles  and  social  sunshine, — a  sunshine  which  has  remained 
uninterrupted  to  the  present  day. 

About  two  years  since,  the  Wellington  Temperance  society  held  its  annual 
summer  soiree  on  the  top  of  the  Wrekin,  in  Shropshire.  Wellington  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  Jackfield,  and  the  Wrekin  is  a  beautiful,  loflty  green  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  Wellington.  Temperance  festivals  are  annually  held  on  the 
top  of  this  hill,  and  they  are  attended  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  come  from  a  considerable  distance. 
On  the  particular  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  company 
very  numerous.  Large  numbers  had  come  from  Wolverhampton,  Wenlock, 
Market  Drayton,  and  Shrewsbury,  to  enjoy  a  summer  holiday  without  the  assis- 
tance of  intoxicating  liquors.  Andrew  Jenkins,  and  the  whole  of  his  well-dres- 
sed family,  were  among  the  number.  There  were  also  old  and  young,  and,  as 
it  might  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  the  fair  sex  present.  And,  probably, 
on  ^t  day,  many  a  heart  fluttered  with  love.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  If  it 
were  at  aM  capable  of  being  influenced  by  that  tender  passion,  certainly  under  a 
sunny  sky,  and  in  the  midst  of  verdant  trees,  singing  birds,  and  smiling  coun- 
tenances, it  is  quite  excusable  if  it  were  more  than  usually  buoyant  and 
affectionate. 

At  one  of  the  tea-tables  sat  Andrew  Jenkins,  the  younger.  He  looked  as 
healthy  and  happy  as  any  one  present.  Opposite  him  sat  a  young  woman  from 
a  neighbouring  village,  to  whom  he  paid  particular  attention.  Yes,  it  was  there 
at  that  tea-tabla,  under  those  umbrageous  trees  which  crown  the  beautiful  Wre- 
kin, that  Andrew  Jenkins,  junior,  felt  that  he  really  loved.  After  the  pleasur- 
able ceremony  of  eating  and  drinking  was  over,  he  invited  the  young  lady  to 
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accq>t  his  arm,  and  accompany  Iiim  in  a  short  walk.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted with  as  little  hesitancy  as  it  was  proposed.  They  wandered,  arm-in-arm, 
absorbed  in  each  other's  conversation,  forgetful  of  the  gay  throng  not  far  from 
them.  They  both  loved,  without  tvea  breathing  that  sacred  name.  Evening 
came,  and  they  separated,  bnt  not  before  they  fixed  the  time  and  place  to  meet 
again.  All  the  remaining  part  of  the  evening  the  young  man's  existence  was 
one  feeling,  and  that  feeling  was  love.  The  night  came,  and  he  dreamed  of  it ; 
the  day  following  that  passion  filled  his  soul.  The  fixed  time  came,  and  the 
lovers  met ;  but  they  did  not  separate  the  second  time  without  giving  utterance 
to  the  feelings  which  predominated  in  their  hearts,  and  without  mutually  pro- 
mising to  live  for  each  other  in  future. 

Time  passed  away  without  witnessing  a  decay  of  affection  in  the  soul  of  the 
lover  and  the  loved  one.  The  young  woman  on  who  Andrew  Jenkins  had  lav- 
ished his  purest  affections,  was  the  centre  around  which  his  hopes  and  purposes 
revolved,  and  marriage  was  the  point  to  which  he  directed  all  his  energies.  He 
worked  hard,  and  sweetened  his  toil  with  the  thought  of  his  affianced  one,  and 
with  the  anticipation  that  she  would  soon  solely  be  his  own.  Six  months  had 
passed  away,  and  found  the  lovers  more  closely  knit  in  affection  than  ever.  It 
was  then  that  Andrew  Jenkins  proposed  marriage,  which  was  accepted.  The 
proposal  and  acceptation  were  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  the  parents  of  both 
parties.  The  preparations  were  made,  the  banns  were  called,  the  appointed  day 
arrived,  and  Aiidrew  Jenkins,  junior,  was  united  in  holy  ma^trimony  to  Emma 
Thomas. 

On  this  happy  day,  the  writer  of  the  above  being  in  the  village,  he  was  invi- 
ted to  pass  the  evening  with  the  newly-wedded  pair  and  several  of  their  friends. 
The  party  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  elder  Andrew  Jenkins — that  house 
which  had  so  frequently  been  the  scene  of  appalling  acts  of  hard-heartedness. 
At  one  time  the  house  rang  with  the  voice  of  the  swearer  and  snatches  of  lewd 
pot-house  songs  ;  but  now,  notes  of  harmony,  springing  from  more  harmonious 
hearts,  were  heard.  The  wild  disorder,  the  hoarse  commands,  the  blasphemings, 
the  ferocious  looks,  were  no  longer  seen  or  heard  ;  but  gentleness,  peace,  and 
happiness  reigned  there  without  a  disturbing  influence.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  sentiments  which  passed  through  my  mind  while  I 
contemplated  the  happy  change  which  had  come  over  the  house.  In  one  part  of 
the  room  sat  the  newly-married  pair,  with  their  hands  interlocked,  which  was 
only  emblematic  of  their  more  closely  interlocked  hearts ;  in  another  part  sat 
the  reclaimed  father,  his  smiling  wife,  and  her  younger  children.  In  other  parts 
of  the  room  were  seen  friends  and  neighbours,  who  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  interesting  occasion.  But  what  impressed  my  mind  as 
deeply  as  anything,  was,  the  rather  extraordinary  composition  of  the  party. — 
There  were  twenty-three  persons  present,  and  twenty-two  of  them  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Temperance  society.  There  were  eight  men  present,  and  five  of 
them  were  reclaimed  drunkards.  Every  one  of  them  was  decently  clad  and 
well-behaved ;  and  this  must  have  been  a  striking  contrast  with  their  condition 
in  preceding  portions  of  their  history. 

The  evening  passed  away  harmoniously,  and  the  party  separated  as  sober  as 
when  it  assembled,  which  is  not  frequently  the  case  on  even  such  happy  occa- 
sions as  wedding-days. 
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"MY  SON  GIVE  ME  THY  HEART.'' 
Solomon. 

BY  DELTA. 

It  has  been  very  appropriately  said,  that 
in  yoath,  time  and  opportunities  are  more 
abundant  for  careful  mvestigation  and  re- 
search. Such  being  the  case,  how  neces- 
sary that  we  find  out  the  hidden  truths  of 
God's  holy  word — the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High — and  the  commands  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  Youth  is  the  seed  time ;  and  as 
we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap  hereafter. 

The  words,  •*  my  son  give  me  thy  heart,** 
are  the  words  of  GU)d.  The  invitation  is 
general.  All  the  sons  of  men  are  invited, 
and  that  most  earnestly.  And  is  there  any 
legitimate  reason  why  you  should  not  res- 
pond to  the  request  ?  Do  you  ever  reflect 
who  it  is  that  makes  the  request?  Are 
you  afraid  to  trust  your  heart  with  God  ? 
Surely  not.  Oh,  dear  youngfriends,  shun 
not  the  Almighty  God.  Hesitate  not; 
but  in  much  self-abasement  of  body  and 
spirit,  exclaim,  *0,  God,  guide  me  in 
youth,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.* 
Give  to  God  not  only  your  heart,  but  your 
body,-  spirit— aU.  Devote  your  time,  in- 
fluence, strength  and  means,  in  bringing 
others  of  your  own  tender  years  to  give 
their  hearts  also  to  Him.  Labour  to  ex- 
tend the  Saviour's  kinedom  in  the  world. 
Assist  to  disseminate  me  precious  word  of 
truth.  CSall  your  companions  together  and 
tell  them  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  jovlt  souL 
Induce  them  by  the  constraining  influence 
of  love  to  attend  the  ministry  of  his  word, 
and, 

"Tell  to  aU  around, 
What  a  dear  Sayionr  yon  have  found." 

Much  miffht  be  advanced  as  grounds  of 
reasoning  why  all  should  give  their  hearts 
to  God.  Thmk  of  His  pityl  Think  of 
His  amazing  love  1  Sent  his  only  begotten 
Son — the  son  of  his  bosom — His  co-equal. 
Think  of  His  Ions -suffering  and  tender 
compassion  for  rebellious  worms  of  the 
earth  !  Think  of  His  infinite  mercy  I  ruin- 
ed and  undone. 

"Tet  loved  us,  notwiUiBtanding  all." 

Oh,  dear  readers,  may  we  all  be  incited  to 
g^reater  diligence  in  uie  cause  of  our  hea- 
venly Master.  May  we  consecrate  ourselves 


again  and  affain  to  the  work  of  rescuing 
the  youth  of  our  times  from  those  many 
unseen  quicksands  of  peril  and  danger, 
which  on  every  hand  are  ready  to  engmph 
them.  May  we  labour  to  induce  our  young 
friends  to  give  their  hearts  now y  just  now, 
to  the  GU)d  of  their  youth.  May  we  warn 
with  all  fidelity — entreat  with  all  earnest- 
ness— and  labour  with  increased  diligence. 
And  may  the  God  of  all  peace  bless  the 
endeavours  of  His  servants,  old  and  young 
— and  to  His  name  be  the  glory.     Amen. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  BRING  UP  OUR 
CHILDREN  ? 

^  1.  First  of  all  we  must  aim  to  secufe  ha- 
bits of  implicit  obedience.  The  years  of 
childhood  are  absolutely  committed  to  the 
parents.    The  child  is  only  beginning  to 

§ain  knowledge  and  eiq>enence,  and  must 
lerefore,  of  necessitv,  be  subject  to  an 
authority  which  is  already  possessed  of 
both.  Reckless,  wild,  and  ungovernable 
tempers,  will  soon  appear,  if  ofedience  be 
not  early  formed  into  habit.  This  once 
gained,  and  then  the  ^wing  soul  forms 
easily  under  the  plastic  hand  of  parental 
love. 

Herein,  too,  is  laid  the  frmdamental  ele- 
ment of  social  and  civil  life,  and  of  religi- 
on; for  herein  is  established  the  great 
principle  of  subjection  to  law.  The  well- 
governed  child  easily  and  naturally  yidds 
to  the  restraints  of  social  order,  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,  and,  more  than  all, 
learns  the  principle  of  obedience  to  God  as 
the  highest  duty  of  man.  Children  who 
have  not  been  brought  to  submit  to  the 
mild  and  loving  authority  of  a  blessed 
home,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  yield 
readily  to  any  other  authority.  All  law  to 
them  will  prtxye  irksome,  and  most  of  aJl 
the  law  of  God.  The  habit  of  implicit 
obedience,  therefore,  must  be  established, 
or  nothing  else  can  be  accomplished.  Let 
this  point  never  be  given  up.  Begin  early: 
patientljr,  wisely,  and  lovmgly,  pursue  it 
until  it  IS  gained.  Then  what  comes  after 
will  be  comparatively  easy,  and  altogether 
pleasant 

2.  The  second  point  is  daily  religious  in- 
struction from  God's  word.  The  father  is 
the  priest  of  his  household.  The  mother  is 
the  impersonation  of  heavenly  mercy.  Let 
both  unite  by  precept  and  example  in  in- 
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cnlcating  the  great  truth,  and  in  hi3ring 
open  the  glorious  influences  and  hopes  of 
tnegospcd. 

There  is  no  religious  instmctioQ  which 
may  he  suhstituted  for  that  h<Hne.  The 
public  catechism  of  children,  the  Bahhath 
school,  and  the  Bible  class,  are  important 
luds ;  hut  the  parents  may  not  resign  their 
personal  responsihilities,  and  their  own 
proper  offices  to  any  other  hands  what- 
ever. Their  power  is  j^reater,  heqiuse  it 
can  he  constantly  exercised — ^it  is  a  daily, 
hourly  influence.  Besides,  who  can  feel 
such  an  interest,  who  can  he  so  tender, 
and  patient,  and  thorough — ^who  can  so 
get  into  a  child's  heart,  as  father  and  mo- 
wer ?  These  lamhs,  parents !  are  in  your 
Ibid — ^you  must  guard  them ;  they  are  to 
feed  in  your  pastures — you  must  nourish 
them.  They  are  your  charge  for  the 
world  that  now  is,  and  in  the  preparations 
for  eternity.  No  one  can  take  your  place. 
Behold  I  you  have  a  douhle  motive  for 
personal  godliness — ^you  are  to  save  not 
only  your  own  souls,  but  the  souls  of  your 
children  also.  With  these  instructions 
must  be  mingled  prayer  for  them,  prayer 
with  them,  and  the  teaching  of  them  to 
pray.  The  early  habit  of  prayer — O,  who 
can  estimate  its  power  and  value !  The 
simple  hymns  and  prayers  which  we  learn 
in  childhood  at  our  mother's  knee,  are 
never  forgotten.  John  Quincy  Adams 
remarked  near  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he 
had  never  omitted  repeating,  before  he 
went  to  sleep,  the  prater  which  his  moth- 
er taught  him  when  a  child — 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep : 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
I  pray  tiie  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

And  the  Lord's  prayer,  that  prayer  fitted 
to  all  ages  and  conditions,  is  xnade,  too, 
for  little  children.  '  Our  Father  who  art 
in  heaven,'  is  childlike  language.  It 
makes  us  feel  that  Grod  is  our  Father.  And 
this  is  the  feeHi^  we  must  aim  to  produce 
in  the  hearts  of  our  children — ^tfaat  Ood  is 
their  father,  to  whom  the^  must  look  for 
protection,  blessing,  salvation,  and  happi- 
ness, before  all  others.  It  is  by  daily  ha- 
bitual prayer  that  this  feeling  will  be 
cultivated.  Thus  the  little  child  forms  its 
dearest  and  most  confiding  Intimacy  wiUi 
the  most  glorious  of  all  bemgs,  and  comes 
to  live  in  the  dear  atmosphere  of  God*s 
love. 

3,  In  childhood,  if  ever,  the  bad  passions 
must  be  weeded  out,  just  as  they  begin  to 
appear.    The  weeds  are  easily  removed 


firom  a  garden  before  they  have  taken  deep 
root. 

And  here,  first  of  aU,  let  every  tendency 
to  prevarication  and  lyinff  be  checked. 
Truthfulness  is  the  foundation  of  charac- 
ter. Let  the  manfulness,  the  moral  digni- 
ty, and  the  imperative  duty  of  always 
speaking  the  truth,  be  inculcated.  liet 
the  meanness,  the  turpitude,  and  the  guilt 
of  lying  and  prevarication,  be  equally  in- 
culcated. Every  sentiment  of  honour,  and 
the  whole  mond  sense,  shotdd  be  arrayed 
against  lying,  under  every  form  and  de- 
gree. Speak  the  truth  in  all  things,  on . 
mL  occasions,  under  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions not  to  speak  it;  in  the  face  of  shame 
and  suffering  speak  it;  speak  it  if  ye  die 
for  it ;  for  their  is  no  gain  or  advantage  to 
be  put  in  the  balance  against  speaking  the 
truth.  Thus  ought  we  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren from  the  earliest  dawn  of  moral  ap- 
prehension. 

These  three  things  once  gained,  viz., 
the  habit  of  implicit  obedience,  the  habit 
of  prayer,  and  undeviating  truthfulness, 
and  then  the  way  is  open  for  every  graci- 
ous influence,  and  every  form  of  holy  nur- 
ture. You  have  now  withdrawn  your  child 
from  the  circle  of  worldly  snares  and  un- 
holy powers,  and  brought  him  to  the  place 
where  heavenly  order  reigns,  where  sacred 
altars  are  kindled,  and  where  angels  pi^ 
their  visits. 


ON  SCANDAL. 

Against  slander  there  is  no  defence ;  hell 
cannot  boast  a  fouler  find,  ncnr  man  deplore 
so  foul  a  foe;  it  stabs  with  a  word,  with  a 
shrug,  with  a  look,  with  asmile ;  it  is  the 
pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  spreading 
contagion  far  and  wide,  which  the  most 
wary  traveller  cannot  avoid;  it  is  the 
heart-searching  dagger  of  the  dark  assas- 
sin; it  is  the  j^isomd  arrow  whose  woond 
is  incurable ;  it  is  the  mental  sting  of  the 
deadly  adder.  Murder  is  its  employmtot, 
innocence  its  prey,  and  ruin  its  sport 


FILIAL  PIETY. 

Of  the  virtues  which  are  adapted  to  the 
capacity  and  practice  of  a  young  man,  the 
loveliest,  perhaps,  is  filial  piety.  It  is  at 
once  his  ornament,  his  interest,  his  honor, 
and  his  pride.  Good  men  will  esteem  it 
the  brightest  jewel  in  his  conduct,  and  the 
wise  will  regard  it  as  the  best  proof  of  his 
virtue  and  prudence.  The  youth  who  is 
obedient  to  his  parents,  will  always  gain 
credit  for  goodness  of  heart 
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Ye  are  fading  I  ye  are  fading  I 

Ye  are  fallmg  from  the  trees, 
The  ruthless  winds  are  scattering 

Your  forms  with  ev'ry  hreeze. 
Ye  that  so  thickly  clustered 

On  ev'ry  waving  bough, 
And  crown'd  each  scene  with  gladness— 

Ye  will  soon  forsake  us  now. 

Ye  were  beauteous  as  ye  glisten'd 

Amidst  the  passing  show'r — 
As  ye  hung  in  tremWing  beauty 

O'er  crystal  fount  and  bow*r ; 
But  never  in  the  spring-tide, 

Or  in  summer's  golden  beam, 
Were  ye  half  so  gaily  beautiful 

As  ye  now  in  mding  seem. 


Ye  wear  no  hue  of  sadness 

Though  each  blossom  long  his  fled. 
Though  your  sister  leaves  wneath  you 

Are  numbered  with  the  dead ; 
But  ye  brighten  as  ye  wither, 

Content  their  fate  to  share, 
To  be  trodden  in  the  footpath, 

While  ye  lie  unheed  there. 

Thus  ye  teach  us  not  to  sorrow 

When  our  bright  hopes  fade  in  gloom, 
Or  wonder  that  our  lov'd  ones 

Are  gathered  to  the  tomb ; 
But  as  one  by  one  they  leave  us 

Ye  say,  "  Be  strong  in  faith, 
Look  upward  still  for  treasure 

Beyond  the  reach  of  death.** 


And  when  life  itself  is  waning 

YHien  the  slow  pulse  feebly  heaves, 
Ye  bid  us  grow  in  lustiie 

Like  you,  ye  autumn  leaves — 
Catch  the  fflorious  hues  of  heaven. 

And  gladly  pass  away, 
From  the  dark'ning  scenes  around  us. 

To  its  calm  and  cloudless  day. 

Charlotte. 


f tttniiig  €dlt 


LEAVE  NO.  STONE  UNTURNED. 

pRAiSBWOBTHT  resolutiou  and  ]^rsevefing 
diligence  are  often  commended  in  the  pro- 
verbialphrase,  **  Leaving  no  stone  tmtum- 
ed.**  l^e  phrase  is  of  heathen  origin,  but 
full  of  Christian  instruction.  Xerxes  and 
his  general  Mardonius,  whom  he  left  to  fi- 
nish the  Grecian  war,  were  successively 
conquered,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  A  re{>ort 
spread  that  Mardonius  had  buried  an  im- 
mense treasure  in  the  ground  occupied  by 
his  tent  Polycrates,  a  Greek,  purchased 
the  field  in  which  the  Persian  camp  had 
stood ;  and,  after  vainly  digging  many  parts 
of  it  in  search  of  the  hidden  treasure,  he 
applied  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos  for  advice. 
He  received  for  answer, "  Turn  every  stone.** 
Polycrates  followed  the  advice,  beg^  anew 
to  dig,  resolutely  persevered,  and  at  length 


found  the  treasure.  Let  any  wise  man  read 
Matt  xiii.  44,  and  he  will  act  the  part  of 
Polycrates. 

THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  BACKSLIDING. 

If  decay  of  love  to  Christ  be  our  disease,  it 
will  have  such  symptoms  as  these: 

1.  Christ  will  be  less  in  our  hearts  and 
mouths  than  formerly. 

2.  We  will  be  more  slack  in  our  obedience, 
and  have  less  deltght  in  our  duty  than  be- 
fore. 

3.  It  is  a  sign  of  decaying  love,  when  we 
lose  our  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  won- 
ted abhorrence  of  sin — Christ's  enemy. 

4.  When  we  are  more  easy  under  Christ's 
absence  and  withdirawings,  and  less  anxious 
for  faispresence. 

5.  When  we  lo«9  our  wonted  appetite  for 
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our  spiritual  food  and  nourishment  from 
Christ,  in  the  ordinances. 

6.  When  we  lose  our  public-spiritedness 
and  concern  for  the  interest  of  Cmist's  king- 
dom and  glory. 

7.  When  we  are  little  concerned  to  have 
heart-holiness,  which  is  Christ's  image 
drawn  upon  the  soul. 

8.  When  we  have  litUe  desire  for  Christ's 
second  coming,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  him 
in  hearen. 

9.  When  earthly-mindedness  and  love  of 
the  world  is  on  the  growing  hand. 

"A  LADY.*' 

The  word  ^lady*  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Saxon  Laffday^  which  signifies  Bread-giver, 
The  mistress  of  a  manor,  at  a  time  when 
affluent  families  resided  constantly  at  their 
oounoT'  mansions,  was  accustomed,  once 
a- week,  or  oftener,  to  distribute  among  the 
poor  a  certain  quantity  of  bread.  She  bc' 
stowed  the  boon  with  her  own  hand,  and 
made  the  hearts  of  the  needy  glad  by  the 
soft  words  and  the  gentle  amenities  which 
accompanied  herbenerolence.  The  widow 
and  the  orphan  *rose  up,  and  caUed  her 
blessed' — ^the  destitute  and  the  afflicted  re- 
counted her  praises — all  classes  of  the  poor 
enbalmed  her  in  their  affections  as  the  tAiff' 
(fay— the  giver  of  bread  and  dispenser  of 
comfort — a  sort  of  ministerino^  angel  in  a 
world  of  sorrow.  Who  is  a  lady  now  ?  Is 
it  she  who  spends  her  days  in  self-indul- 
eence,  and  her  nightMu  the  dissipations  of 
folly  ?  Is  it  she  who  rivals  the  |;aiety  of 
the  butterfly,  but  hates  the  industrious  hum 
of  the  *  busy  bee  ? '  Is  it  she  who  wastes, 
on  gaudy  finery,  what  would  make  many  a 
widow's  heart  sing  for  joy,  and  who,  when 
the  rags  of  the  orphan  flutter  before  her  in 
the  wind,  sighs  for  a  place  of  refuge,  as  if 
a  pestilence  were  in  the  breeze  ?  This  may 
be 'a  woman  of  fashion' — she  may  be  an 
admired  and  an  admiring  follower  of  the 
gay  world ;  but,  in  the  ancient  and  most 
just  sense  of  the  word,  she  is  not — alas  I  she 
is  not — *  a  lady.'  She  who  is  a  lady  indeed, 
excites  no  one's  envy,  and  is  admired,  es- 
teemed, and  loved  by  many ;  she  stands  on 
the  pedestal  of  personal  excellence,  and 
looks  round  on  the  men  a^d  women  beneath 
her  as  her  brethren  and  sisters, '  formed  of 
one  blood,'  in  the  great  family  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  she  is  *  kind/  she  is  *  pitiful,'  she  is 
'  courteous,'  to  all ;'  she  stretcheth  out  her 
hand  to  the  poor,  yea,  she  reacheth  forth 
her  hands  to  the  needy ;' '  she  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is 
^e  law  of  kindness  ;' — ^this  is  the  true  Xq| 
dtty^  whom  hundreds  or  thousands  vie 


one  another,  in  raising  to  grander  distinc- 
tion, and  to  fsr  nobler  celebrity,  than  was 
erer  won  by  mere  rank,  or  wealth,  or  title ; 
and  if  she  nave  grace  and  vrisdom  to  dis- 
tribute among  hungry  souls  'the  bread  of 
life'— to  tell  &e  poor  of  the  love  of  Christ 
— and  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the  needy  to 
'  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  com- 
fort,' then  is  she  an  *dect  Jbd^,'— one  of 
those  choicest  of  all  women,  who  shall  ever 
be  distinguished,  and  *  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance.' 


REFINE  NOT  AT  MISFOBTUNE. 

Bepine  not  at  misfortune. 
We  all  must  have  our  share  ; 
He's  wisei^t  who  most  cheerfblly. 
His  part  in  life  can  bear  : 
We  cannot  always  hope, 
For  sunshine  here  on  earth  : 
We  must  have  night  as  well  as  day. 
And  grief  as  weU  as  mirth. 

Whene'er  thou  art  afflicted. 
Thy  blessings  ne'er  forget ; 
Bethink  thee  there  are  many. 
Have  troubles  heavier  yet ; 
And  bear  the  evil  patiently, 
It  cannot  ever  last ; 
The  fiercest  storms  are  usually. 
The  quickest  to  go  past. 

Bepine  not  at  misfortune, 
Take  all  things  for  the  best ; 
The  coldness  of  the  winter  gives. 
To  spring  a  greater  zest 
We  shotud  not  feel  the  value. 
Of  sunshine  and  of  light ; 
Unless  a  cloud  sometimes  appeared. 
And  darkness  reigned  at  night. 

TEABS  OF  JOY. 

When  Dr.  Doddridge  was  on  his  way  to 
Lisbon,  which  place  he  was  recommended  to 
visit  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  (being  in  a 
decline),  he  stayed  for  a  season  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Huntingdon  at  Bath.  **0n 
Uie  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to 
set  out  from  Bath  to  Faknouth,"  the  Coun- 
tesscame  into  theroom,andfoundhim  weep- 
ing over  that  passage  in  Daniel,  ix.  11, 12  v 
'  Daniel,  a  man  grt^y  beloved,'  &e.  'You 
are  in  tears,  sir,' said  Lady  Huntingdon.  'I 
am  weeping,  madam,'  answered  the  Doctor^ 
'but  they  are  tears  of  joy ;  I  can  give  up  my 
country,  my  relations,  my  friends,  into  the 
hands  of  God ;  and  as  to  myself^  I  can  as  weir 
go  to  heaven  from  Lisbon  as  from  my  own 
study  at  Northampton.' " 

Printed  hj  Johv  KsiryBST,  tA  his  Priatinf  Offlc«»  36, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  HUl,  in  the  Coimtj  of  JUddlaeex, 
London*— MoTtmberi  1851. 
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THE  CLOSE   OF    THE   TEAR. 

BY  EBV.  J.  JENKINSON,  OAKHAM. 

On  !  on !  always  and  everywhere  the  car  of  Time  rolls  on  !  Man  soon  becomes  weary; 
Time  never  tires.  Man  often  stops  in  his  course ;  Time  never  halts.  Man  slumbers 
many  of  his  hours  away;  Time  never  sleeps.  Man  loses  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his 
youth ;  Time  is  ever  active ;  nay,  seems  to  run  with  more  alacrity  than  in  days  gone 
by :  insomuch  that  we  find  ourselves  rapidly  approaching  the  close  of  another  year 
almost  before  we  were  aware  that  its  term  was  half  completed.  And  thus  rapidly  all 
earthly  things  are  passing  us.  The  flowery  mead  exhibits  its  carpet  of  green  and  gold 
to  our  delighted  gaze ;  but  in  a  few  days  those  flowers  have  faded,  and  the  grass,  cut 
down  by  the  mower's  scythe,  lies  withering  at  our  feet.  The  notes  of  the  nightingale 
reverberate  from  hill  to  hill,  and  cheer  the  hours  of  gloom ;  in  a  few  weeks  the  night 
returns  as  usual,  but  those  cheering  notes  are  heard  no  more.  The  rainbow  stretches 
its  many-colored  arch  across  the  sky;  but  even  while  we  gaze  upon  it,  it  dissolves  into 
nothingness,  and  leaves  nought  save  a  murky  cloud  to  occupy  the  place  where  we  had 
just  beheld  it.  Childhood  and  youth  present  themselves  before  us  bedecked  with  smiles 
and  beauty ;  but  how  quickly  has  that  beauty  faded,  and  those  smiles  become  extinct. 
Even  the  highest  and  the  purest  pleasures  attainable  on  earth  are  sometimes  evanescent. 
Friendship  and  love,  and  the  sweet  enjoyments  of  the  domestic  drcle,  are  often  broken 
in  upon,  and  sometimes  scattered  to  the  winds,  by  affliction,  adversity  and  death.  Nay, 
even  the  infinitely  loftier  and  sweeter  joys  of  true  religion  partake,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  instability  and  rapid  flight  of  all  things  here  below.  The  Christian  who  yesterday 
was  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  "  good  hope  through  grace,'*  and  calling  on  his 
fellow-saints  to  share  his  gladness  and  unite  with  him  in  the  expressions  of  his 
gratitude,  is  perhaps  to-day  downcast  and  sad ;  his  harp  hung  upon  the  willows,  and 
his  soul  mourning  in  the  dust. 

But  happily  there  is  a  pleasing  converse  to  all  this.  If  our  joys  on  earth  are 
transient,  our  sorrows  are  so  too.  To-day  the  storm  rages  in  its  strength,  and  threatens 
to  sweep  every  thing  into  destruction :  to-morrow  its  fury  will  be  spent,  and  a  calm 
will  presently  succeed.  To-day  the  flood  rises,  and  swells,  and  foams;  ere  long 
the  inundation  will  subside,  and  the  waters  retire  to  their  accustomed  channel.  Now 
the  gloom  of  night  encircles  us ;  in  a  few  hours  the  sun  will  arise  with  health 
and  beauty  on  his  wings.  Now  the  dreariness  and  cold  of  winter  are  our  visitants;  ere 
long  spring  will  return,  arrayed  in  all  its  loveliness.  Thus  is  it  with  all  the  sorrows  of 
the  saint.  Though  Jacob  imagined  that  all  things  were  against  him,  and  that  his 
grey  hairs  would  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  he  lived  to  see  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  his  God — ^to  embrace  his  long-lost  Joseph — and  to  express  his  grateful 
acknowledgment  that  the  angel  Jehovah  had  redeemed  him  from  all  evil.    Though 
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Job's  complaint  was  bitter,  and  bis  calamities  manifold  and  beavy,  yet  we  bave  seen 
tbat  even  in  reference  to  bim  tbe  Lord  was  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy.  James  v. 
11.  Dayid  too  bad  bis  times  of  trial  and  temptation,  of  failing  faitb  and  rising  fear; 
but  be  bad  also  times  of  deliverance  and  rejoicing ;  insomucb,  tbat  in  tbe  pre&ce  to  one 
of  bis  latest  songs  on  eartb,  it  is  reeoarded  tbat  "  tbe  Lord  delivered  bim  out  of  tbe  band 
of  all  bis  enemies,  and  out  of  tbe  band  of  Saul.'' 

Tbe  year  wbicb  is  now  bastening  to  its  close  bas  perbaps,  in  tbe  experience  of  the 
reader,  in  some  measure  illustrated  and  corroborated  tbese  remarks ;  and  tbus  enforced 
tbe  apostolic  exbortation,  ^*  Bretbren,  tbe  time  is  sbort.  It  remainetb  tbat  botb  they 
tbat  bave  wives,  be  as  tbougb  tbey  bad  none ;  and  tbey  that  Weep,  as  tbougb  they 
wept  not;  and  tbey  tbat  rejoice,  as  tbougb  tbey  rejoiced  not;  and  tbey  tbat  buy 
as  tbougb  tbey  possessed  not ;  and  tbey  tbat  use  tbis  world  as  not  abusing  it :  for  the 
^Mbion  of  tbis  world  passetb  away." — 1  Gorintb.  viL  29 — 31.  Yes,  verily  it  is  even  sa 
jQaftbly  pageantry,  wbat  form  soever  it  assumes^  is  always  a  passing  pageantry.  At 
the  beginning  of  tbe  current  year  tbe  Great  Exbibition  existed  merely  in  idea,  in 
purpose^  and  in  anticipation :  it  bas  now  commenced,  and  continued,  and  closed.  The 
produeti<ms  of  buman  power  and  skill  wbicb  it  comprised,  bave  been  dispersed  to  all 
regions  of  tbe  globe ;  and  tbe  multitudes  wbo  daily  gatbered  to  gaze  upon  tbem  have 
Si&parated  to  meet  no  more,  until  tbey  are  assembled  at  tbe  bar  of  God.  And  in  more 
private  life  ten  tbousand  times  ten  thousand  bopes  and  fears,  sorrows  and  deligbts  have 
oome  and  gone ;  and  we  ourselves  are  going  too.  Tbe  place  wbicb  now  knows  us,  will 
naoa  know  us  no  more.  We  sbaU  bave  abandoned  tbe  world  of  cbange,  and  entered  on 
the  world  of  permanency.  Tbe  shadowy  and  tbe  unsubstantial  will  be  left  behind ;  the 
world  of  realities  will  be  our  home* 

The  voice  of  years,  of  scripture  and  of  conscience  is, — Let  "tbe  soul's  welfiu»  '*  he 
your  chief  concern.  An  interest  in  Christ  is  tbe  one  thing  needfiiL  Give  all  diligence 
te  make  sure  tbat  important  point.  Then  all  things  will  work  together  for  your  good. 
If  you  ure  permitted  to  reach  not  merely  the  beginning  but  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
year,  the  changes  it  will  bring  will  oarry  you  nearer  to  heaven,  and  prepare  you  for  it. 
And  should  that  year  be  your  last  on  life's  unstable  sea,  it  will  land  you  in  the 
presraiee  oi  God, "  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  $  and  at  bis  right  hand,  where  there  are 
{Measures  for  evermore." 


A  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BAROSSA. 

Tkb  winter  of  1825  was  fkst  approaching,  when  a  poos  soldier  of  the  Third  Begiment 
»f  Foot  Gtiards  in  London,  kindly  and  reepeotfWly  inquired,  "  Would  yon  like,  Sir,  to 
Attend  0^  Soldiers' Piayer  Meeting,  tiiis  evening  ?"  "  Whero  is  it  held  ?"  "InStrai- 
ton  Gitmnd,  Weitminstet."  <*  I  shall  accompany  yom  with  pleasure.''  I  was  led  t9  aa 
tippei  »oom,  large  and  capacious ;  and  to  my  very  great  surprise,  I  found  about  tiiirty 
horse  and  foot  sddierB,  and  some  of  their  wives,  with  <me  0£  two  pious  sailorSj  also 
assembled.  I  was  most  kindly  recdlved  into  this  company  of  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
ChAlt,  and  being  instantly  recognised  by  many,  I  was  asked  to  conduot  the  meetiBg; 
but  aXkxiouB  as  I  was  to  observ^what  method  a  body  oi  pious  soldiers  InKHight  together, 
htid  been  led  by  divine  grace  to  adopt,  I  said,  *'  O  no,  I  wiU  cat  in  Hhis  eocnei^  aad  yon 
#ffl  very  much  oUige  me  by  conducting  tiie  setvioe  in  your  usual  way,  and  at  the  close 
I  Khali  be  most  happy,  as  abumMe  fdiowet  of  t^e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  topiay  with  yon." 
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Three  of  the  soldiers  in  turn,  gave  out  a  short  hjrmn,  and  after  each  had  done  so,  all  fell 
upon  their  knees,  while  he  who  had  announced  his  hymn,  proceeded  most  solemnly  and 
appropriately  to  implore  the  divine  blessing  upon  all  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  their 
families,  throughout  the  whole  world. 

I  rejoiced  that  I  was  in  a  comer  where  I  could  secretly  enjoy  my  own  feelings,  and 
silently  pour  out  my  soul  to  God.  Never  was  I  more  devoutly  affected  in  my  Hfe.  The 
scene,  the  singing,  the  persons,  the  locality,  and  the  surrounding  indistinctly-smothered 
sighs  of  so  many  broken  hearts,  was  really  altogether  overwhelming  to  my  soul. 
Westminster  I  had  intimately  known  from  a  boy,  and  Strutton  Ground,  and  the  Broad- 
way to  Hill  Street,  by  Westminster  Abbey,  in  particular.  A  more  horribly  depraved 
neighbourhood  for  military  licentiousness  and  drunkenness,  the  whole  world  could  never 
produce.  What  most  astonished  me  was,  where  and  how  those  fine  cavalry  and  in£Eui- 
try  soldiers  from  Elnightsbridge  and  Westminster  could  have  gained  all  this  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  salvation,  and  the  Bible,  that  they  so  copiously  expressed  in  their  prayers. 

**  Surely,"  I  in  secret  exclaimed,  "  none  teaches  like  the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  really  seems  to  teach  all  things  necessary  to  salvation."  I  began 
to  think  I  had  been  like  Elijah,  who  fancied  himself  almost  alone,  and  I  thought  of  the 
apostle's  beautiful  comment,  '  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  ?  I  have 
reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
BaaL  Even  so,  then  at  tMs  present  time,  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  elec- 
tion of  grace.'  I  was  ready  to  cry  out  with  Paul  in  the  case  of  these  three  piou3 
soldiers  in  particular :  *  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no 
more  work.*  Bom.  xi.  4 — 6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  soldier's  prayer,  a  sailOT  from 
the  Thames  stood  up,  and  related  his  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  death  in  the  bat- 
tle off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  February,  with  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  and 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson.  He  then  described,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  his  conversion  to 
God,  by  a  sermon  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  one  of  the  tiers  of  shipping  in  the  Thames. 
A  few  verses  w^e  sung,  and  he  prayed.  Aft^  his  prayer,  a  very  humble  pious  soldier 
gave  out  a  verse  or  two  of  a  hymn  he  had  learnt,  in  milit^ury  terms.  I  did  not  catch 
any  m<Mre  of  it  than  the  two  last  lines,  and  these  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

After  they  had  sung,  the  soldier  who  was  now  leading  their  devotions  said:  '*  Com- 
rades, please  to  sit  down,  and  I  will  fumi^  yon  with  some  particulars  that  may  be 
profitable  to  us  all,  respecting  the  two  last  lines  we  have  just  been  singing.  Some  of 
you  have  heard  me  say,  tba*,  during  iiie  last  war,  I  belonged  to  a  foot  regiment,  in 
which  there  were  a  few  Christian  soldiers,  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  him  before  men,  whether  soldiers  or  civilians.  William, 
my  beloved  friend,  was  one  of  that  number.'*  The  soldier  wept.  "  Excuse  me,  com- 
rades, you  know  it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  British  soldier  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  memory  of 
a  loyal  converted,  and  faithful  comrade.  Oh !  his  memory  is  dear  to  me,  for  he  was  a 
friend  indeed,  and  such  a  friend  as  I  hope  to  meet  in  the  world  of  glory.  Our  regiment 
was  in  barracks  at  Portsmouth  and  other  noted  places,  and  we  met  as  regularly  as  we 
could,  for  prayer  and  praise ;  and  as  William  generally  conducted  the  meetings,  as  our 
prayer  leader,  he  would  often  close  the  service  wiAh  holy  joy  and  nature,  singing : 

Then  well  mabch  up  the  heavenly  street, 
And  GBOUKD  oar  arms  at  Jesus'  feet. 

*'  When  Lord  Wellington  took  the  command  oi  the  British  army  |n  the  Peninsula, 
our  regiment  was  ordered  to  embark  in  transports  fbr  Lisbon  in  Portugal.    We  had 
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many  blessed  meetings  on  board,  amidst  all  the  scofis  and  sneers  of  swearing  sailors, 
who  wondered  to  behold  privates^  in  a  depraved  regiment,  come  out  from  among  their 
poor  thoaghtless  comrades,  and  worship  God  as  we  did,  I  tmst,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
After  a  few  storms,  in  running  over  the  Atlantic,  we  disembarked  at  Lisbon,  and  were 
ordered  to  Belem  Tower.  Here  we  had  many  opportunities  in  that  superstitious  dark 
country  of  proving  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  every  place,  and  is  spedally  present  with  any 
two  or  three  soldiers,  as  well  as  other  sinners,  who  are  gathered  in  his  name,  to  streng- 
then each  other's  faith  and  hope  and  joy  in  believing.  Other  regiments  arrived  also, 
and  as  we  had  a  prospect  of  marching  up  the  country,  if  we  could  force  the  enemy  out 
of  Portugal,  we  were  the  more  earnest  in  our  prayers  that  Grod  would  have  mercy  upon 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  British  army,  and  graciously  prepare  every  man  for 
the  events  of  his  providence  through  which  we  might  be  called  to  pass  in  *  the  tented 
field,'  or  the  murderous  •  tranches'  of  a  besieged  city,  or  on  the  *  ramparts*  of  a  conquer- 
ed town.  We  have  often  stolen  away  to  a  retired  spot,  near  Belem  Tower,  and  William 
would  cheer  us  all  up,  by  saying,  *  Fear  not,  comrades,  whether  we  live  or  die,  in  camps 
or  hospitals,  or  on  the  field  of  blood  itself,  we'll  sing  with  joy,'  and  here  he  repeated  his 
favourite  lines. 

**  But  not  to  detain  you  too  long,  I  should  say  that  we  marched  through  Portugal  and 
Spain,  over  the  very  bodies  of  our  comrades,  driving  the  enemy  before  us ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  drunkenness,  blasphemy,  and  licentiousness,  so  common  in  the  army, 
Qod  was  pleased  to  succeed  us  in  almost  every  battle,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
you  know,  was  generally  victorious.  Many  a  day,  after  a  long  and  harassing  and 
fatiguing  march,  when  we  halted  in  the  evenings,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  as  the 
commissariat  came  up,  and  bread  and  meat  were  served  out  as  our  rations,  we  hastily 
prepared  for  refreshment  with  the  camp-kettle,  and  then  at  ten  o'clock,  withdrew  to  the 
banks  of  some  river  in  Spain,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  held  our  prayer-meetings, 
and  praised  God  we  were  yet  alive,  and  kept  together  in  the  ranks  of  faith,  by  his  al- 
mighty power  and  grace.  William  would  often  address  us  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
saying,  *  Ah  !  comrades,  we  shall  soon  have  done  with  marching  and  counter-marching* 
with  fatigue-parties,  and  trenches,  with  fields  and  camps,  and  blood  and  slaughter,  and 
then,  O  I  then  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  0 1  what  glory  1 — ^washed  in  his  precious 
blood,  justified  by  his  glorious  righteousness,  and  accepted  in  the  Beloved  I  O  1  com- 
rades, look  up,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.' 

"At  length  we  were  hurried,  pell-mell,  into  the  battle  of  Barossa.  It  was  a  day  of 
blood,  indeed,  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  every  survivor.  At  the  close  of  the 
sanguinary  conflict,  our  company  had  advanced  at  some  short  distance  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  when  the  word  was  given  to  halt,  a  soldier  ran  up  to  inform  me,  that  my 
cousin  was  badly  wounded,  and  bleeding  on  the  field.  I  asked  permission  of  our  cap- 
tain to  fall  back,  and  get  my  cousin  into  some  hospital  waggon  to  save  his  life ;  and  as 
I  was  threading  my  way  between  dead  horses  and  dead  and  dying  soldiers,  a  dragoon 
galloped  past  me,  who  knew  our  praying  company,  and  he  called  out  aloud  to  me  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  he  sprung  over  the  dead  corpses,  *  Briery,  there's  your  comrade  William 
dying  by  the  side  of  that  dead  horse  *  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  spot.  I  instantly 
hastened  thither,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  right  hand  upon  his  left 
breast,  and  the  paleness  of  death  overspread  all  his  anguished  features. 

**  I  ea^rly  grasped  his  left  hand,  and  called  out,  *  William,  William,  comrade  William.' 
He  opened  his  d3ring  eyes  and  looked  upon  me,  and  exclaimed  faintly  at  first,  *■  Ah  I 
comrade,  is  that  you  ?  how  could  you  have  found  me  out  in  this  slaughter-house  of  groans 
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and  blood?  You  have  only  just  come  in  time.'  I  grasped  his  hand  with  affection  as  a 
pious  friend  and  brother  in  the  Lord,  and  as  the  tears  rolled  copiously  down  my  cheeks, 
(for  even  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  cannot  destroy  a  soldier's  best  feelings  of  humanity 
and  tenderness  to  a  beloved  Christian  friend  in  the  agonies  of  death,)  I  said,  *  Where 
are  you  wounded,  William  ?'  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  anguish,  and  replied,  *  Oh,  I've  a 
musket  ball  through  my  left  breast,  and  I  feel  it  will  not  be  long  before  my  soul  will 
leave  this  agonized  frame, — life  is  ebbing  fast,  and  stingless  death,  through  Christ  my 
Lord,  is  coming  upon  me.*  *  Are  you  in  much  pain  William  ?*  He  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  breast,  and  cried  out  with  bitter  anguish,  *  O,  comrade,  the  pains  of  my  body  are 
greater  than  I  can  possibly  express.'  I  paused  and  wept  over  him,  and  waiting  a  mo- 
ment until  he  could  recover,  as  his  breath  became  shorter,  while  the  blood  was  oozing 
out  of  his  wound,  I  said,  *  William,  how  is  it  with  your  soul  ? — Are  you  happy  in  the 
Lord  ? — Is  Christ  now  precious  to  you  ? — We  have  fought  in  many  battles, — we  have 
marched  over  many  a  waste  howling  wilderness — we  have  encountered  many  enemies — 
we  have  held  many  blessed  meetings  in  Spain — you  often  told  us  the  Lord  was  with  you, 
in  camps,  in  trenches,  on  guard,  or  on  the  march.  Is  Christ  with  you  now,  William  ? 
Is  your  soul  comfortable  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love,  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  V  To 
my  great  surprise,  he  made  a  mighty  effort,  and  sprung  up,  so  as  to  occupy  a  sitting 

Eosture,  partly  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  and  taking  his  hand  from  the  wound,  while  the 
lood  squirted  out  upon  a  dead  horse,  he  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  cried  out. 
*  Ah  I  comrade,  the  joys  of  my  soul  are  greater  than  all  the  pains  of  my  body, — yes,  in- 
deed, he  is  precious,  and  I  now  prove,  that  having  loved  his  own,  he  loveth  them  to  the 
very  end.  Adieu,  comrade,  I  am  now  indeed  going  to  be  with  Jesus ;'  and  then  waving 
his  hand,  and  gazing  around  him,  he  cried  out  with  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  that  I  shafl 
never  forget,  while  I  held  my  hand  to  his  wound : — 'Farewell  marches  and  trenches. — 
Farewell  fatigue  parties,  and  midnight  revellings  of  drunken  comrades. — Farewell  fields 

of  battle,  and  blood  and  slaughter,  and  farewell  sun  and  moon  and  stars and 

he  paused,  almost  exhausted  with  his  feelings,  but  turning  to  me,  he  cried,  *  Yes,  fare- 
well beloved  comrade  in  Christ  Jesus ;  meet  me  in  glory,  for  0 1  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
my  soul  must  depart,  and  then,  yes, 

'  Then  I  '11  mabch  up  the  heavenly  street, 
And  GBOUKD  my  abms  at  Jesus'  feet !' 

His  head  sunk  upon  my  shoulder ;  and  suddenly  the  bugles  sounded  to  call  in  strag- 
glers from  the  field  on  some  special  duty.  I  was  compelled  hastily  to  run  to  our  company 
and  fall  in  for  duty,  but  after  firing  a  short  time  at  some  renewed  attack,  we  grounded 
our  arms ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  a  soldier  from  the  field  came  up  to  me,  saying,  *  Briery, 
I  dug  a  small  pit,  and  have  just  put  your  comrade  William  mto  it.  He  was  a  good 
fellow ;  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  lie  there  without  a  grave.'  Ah,  comrades,  I  was 
immediately  like  David  when  he  had  lost  his  friend  and  brother  in  the  war,  and  I  cried 
out  in  his  moumftd  language  of  deep  sorrow,  *  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle !  O,  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  high  pUu^s  ;  I  am  distressed  for 
thee,  my  brother  Jonathan ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me ;  thy  love  to  me  was 
wondernil,  passing  the  love  of  women.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of 
war  perished  1*"  2  Sam.  i.  25 — 27. 

The  soldier  finished  his  simple  and  heart-affecting  tale,  and  we  all  kneeled  down,  while 
be  poured  out  his  soul  before  Gk>d  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  particular,  that  sailors  and 
8olaiei*s  might  choose  William's  God,  and  enjoy  William's  triumphs,  as  they  were  infi- 
nitely greater  on  the  field  of  death  than  ever  the  Duke  of  Wellington  enjoyed  in  quitting 
that  field  for  aU  the  glory  that  could  be  conferred  on  him  by  his  country.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  anything  told  with  more  simplicity,  and  ease,  and  command  of 
utterance.  Christian  pathos,  and  numility,  in  my  life,  so  that  I  solemnly  declare  it  left 
such  an  impression  upon  my  soul,  that  I  thought  I  was  never  more  fit  to  die  than  at 
that  moment ;  and,  indeed,  for  many  weeks  afterwards  I  occasionally  felt  a  sort  of  ardent 
momentary  desire,  with  inexpressible  delight,  to  die  like  William,  taking  leave  of  all 
sublunary  objects,  and  proclamiing  the  same  language  of  triumph  to  friends  and  foes, 
to  £Eunily  and  kindred,  in  the  prospect  of  ftdl  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Innes. 
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ON  THE  IMPROPRIETY  OF  INDULGING  GRIEF  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF 
NEAR  RELATIONS,  OR  OF  PARTICULAR  FRIENDS. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  severely  on  sncH  occasions,  and  often  for  a  consi- 
derable period  of  time ;  but  to  indulge  in  grief,  or  give  way  to  despondency, 
ought  not  only  to  be  avoided,  but  is  in  fact  reprehensible.  It  does  no  good  to 
those  who  are  gone,  and  may  do  much  injury  to  the  living.  We  are  not  enti- 
tled, indeed,  thus  to  waste  the  health  and  strength  given  us  for  useful  purposes. 
If  it  is  a  sin  (as  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be)  to  put  an  end  to  our  own 
lives  by  violent  means,  it  is  equally  sinful  to  do  so  by  indulging  grief,  and  thus 
slowly  destroying  that  life  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  another  and  a  better  world. 
Besides,  we  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  have  been  fortunate  for  the  friend  we 
have  lost,  that  he  has  quitted  these  sublunary  scenes :  he  may  now  be  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  eternity ;  whereas,  if  he  was  young ,  he  might  have  fallen  into 
temptations  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  future  peace  and  happiness  in 
this  world,  and  his  eternal  felicity  hereafter;  if  he  was  in  middle  age,  he  might 
have  got  into  a  state  of  health  which  would  have  rendered  his  existence,  instead 
of  a  blessing,  a  source  of  misery  to  himself  and  his  friends ;  and  if  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  life,  death  is  an  event  which,  as  Socrates  well  remarked,  instead  of 
being  a  calamity,  may  prove  the  greatest  good ;  for  in  old  age,  great  evils  are 
to  be  apprehended — as  pain,  sickness,  decay  of  sight,  decay  of  hearing,  perhaps 
decay  of  understanding ;  and  the  fate  of  those  who  have  escaped  all  those  evils, 
is  not  to  be  lamented.  In  short,  those  who  bear  the  loss  of  their  friends  with 
fortitude,  or  with  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  act  more  as  becomes 
Christians  than  those  who  give  way  to  despondency,  and  thus  disqualify  them- 
selves from  continuing  in  that  course  of  life  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
How  often,  indeed,  is  our  acting  with  resignation  and  fortitude  essential  for  the 
interests  and  the  future  prosperity  of  children,  or  of  others  who  are  connected 
with,  or  depend  upon  us!  Let  us  resolve  to  imitate,  in  such  trying  afflictions, 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  David,  "the  man  after  God's  own  heart."  When  a 
favourite  child  became  sick,  while  he  remained  alive,  the  affectionate  parent 
fasted,  and  wept  in  bitter  anguish,  saying,  "  Who  can  tell  whether  the  Lord  will 
be  gracious  to  me,  that  the  child  may  live  ?"  But  no  sooner  had  the  child  died, 
than  he  threw  off  his  affliction,  and  said,  "  Now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I 
fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return 
to  me." 

This  answer  of  David's  is  considered  to  be  the  most  heroic,  and  the  most  phi- 
losophic of  any  recorded  in  history,  furnishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  lesson 
that  ever  was  penned  of  all  that  is  reasonable  and  religious  in  grief. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  HABAKKUK. 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  during  his  long  residence  in  Paris,  being  in- 
vited to  a  party  of  the  nobility,  where  most  of  the  court  and  courtiers  were  pre- 
sent, he  produced  a  great  sensation  by  one  of  his  bold  movements,  and  gained 
great  applause  for  his  ingenuity.  According  to  the  customs  of  that  age  and 
country,  the  nobles,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  evening  were  over,  sat  down 
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to  a  free  and  promiscuous  conversatioB.  Christianity  was  then  the  great  topic 
The  church  was  always  ridiculed,  and  the  Bible  was  treated  witli  unsparing  se- 
verity. Growing  warmer,  and  warmer,  in  their  sarcastic  remarks,  one  great 
lord  commanded  for  a  moment  universal  attention,  by  asserting  in  a  loud  voice 
that  the  Bible  was  not  only  a  piece  of  arrant  deception,  but  totally  devoid  of 
literary  merit.  Although  the  entire  party  of  Frenchmen  nodded  a  hearty  asaent 
to  the  sentence,  Franklin  gave  no  signs  of  approval.  Being  at  that  time  a 
court  favourite,  his  companions  could  not  bear  a  tacit  reproof  from  a  man  of 
Ms  weight  and  influence.  They  all  appealed  to  him  £or  his  opinion.  Franklin 
in  one  of  his  peculiar  ways  replied,  that  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  give  them  4 
suitable  answer,  as  his  mind  had  been  running  on  the  merits  of  a  book  of  rare 
excellency,  which  he  had  just  happened  to  {all  in  with  at  one  of  tlie  book  stores, 
and  as  they  had  pleased  to  make  allusion  to  the  literary  character  of  the  Bible, 
perhaps  it  might  interest  them  to  compare  with  that  old  volume,  the  merits  of 
his  new  prize ;  if  so  he  would  read  a  short  section.  All  were  eager  to  hear  the 
doctor  read  them  a  portion  of  this  rare  book.  In  a  very  grave  and  sincere  man- 
ner he  took  an  old  book  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  with  a  propriety  of  utterance, 
read  to  them  a  poem.  The  poem  had  its  effect.  The  admiring  listeners  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  they  had  ever  heard  or  read.  "That  is  pretty"  said  one. 
^*  That  is  sublimity,"  said  another.  "  It  has  not  its  superior  in  ihe  world"  was  the 
unanimous  opinion.  They  all  wished  to  know  the  name  of  the  work,  and 
whether  this  was  a  specimen  of  its  contents,  "Certainly  gentlemen,"  said  the 
doctor,  smiling  at  his  triumph,  "  my  book  is  full  of  such  passages :  It  is  no  other 
than  your  good  for  nothing  Bible,  and  I  have  read  to  you  the  prayer  of  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk.  Let  every  reader  draw  wisdom  from  this  incident,  and  leign 
to  appreciate  the  unequalled  sublimities  of  the  Bible. 

BIOGBAPHIC  SOICH  OF  AN  ILLUSTBIQUS  MOTHEB. 

Mrs.  £|riBB  was  a  pious  and  intdligent  woman.  She  had  a  large  family^ 
and  feeling  the  importance  of  such  a  trust,  morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as 
physically,  it  was  her  chief  aim  to  communicate  religious  truth  to  her  children 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  conviction  to  their  young  minds — at  the  same  time, 
that  she  hoped  it  was  taking  deep  root  in  their  hearts.  When,  therefore,  she 
taught  them  to  commit  to  memory  passages  of  Scripture,  prayers,  and  hymns, 
she  explained  the  meaning  in  a  simple  manner,  so  that  they  should  feel  them  to 
be  applicable  to  their  own  childish  wants.  It  would  be  well  if  this  were  always 
considered  in  instructions  to  children ;  fox,  even  at  an  early  age,  they  want  to 
know  the  reason  for  what  they  are  called  upon  to  believe.  Appeals  to  the  feel- 
ings, and  even  to  the  conscience,  frequently  make  but  a  transient  impression  from 
not  being  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  understanding. 

Two  of  her  sons,  Thomas  and  William,  attached  themselves  to  the  Missionary 
cause,  and  were  sent  out  to  Jamaica  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  William 
is  best  known  to  the  friends  of  the  cause^— ^s  brother  met  with  an  early  death 
whilst  engaged  in  this  self-denying  work. 

William  Enibb  wses  born  at  Kettering,  with  a  twin  sister,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1805.  He  was  a  lively  clever  boy— very  fond  of  play — especially  of 
pla3riiig  at  murbles ;  but  he  was  no  less  fond  of  books.  The  ^'  Youth's  Maga- 
zine" was  a  great  favourite,  and  he  took  it  in.  One  day  he  had  spent  so  much 
time  in  play,  that  his  mother  said  to  hin — ''William  I  am  afraid  you  have  not 
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learned  your  catechism."  "Oh  yes,  I  have,  mother,"  was  his  reply ;  "it  rained 
the  other  day,  and  I  could  not  play,  so  I  went  up  an  entry  and  learned  it  there." 
One  of  his  sisters  says  of  him — "  The  chief  traits  of  his  early  character  were 
warm  affection,  unhouuded  generosity,  management  and  economy,  accompanied 
with  great  vivacity." 

Thomas  was  four  years  older  than  William.  He  was  equally  amiahle  and 
earnest  in  whatever  he  engaged  in,  but  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  their  cha- 
racters. Thomas  was  wild  almost  to  timidity;  William  ardent,  firm,  and  enter- 
prising. They  went  together  to  a  Sunday-school,  where  they  were  regarded  with 
affectionate  interest  by  their  teacher,  who  looked  upon  them  both  as  promising 
youths. 

William  was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  to  a  gentleman  at  Bristol,  in  whose  ser- 
vice his  brother  was  engaged.  Here  he  was  for  several  years  teacher  at  the 
Broadmead  Sunday-school.  The  young  men  were  both  anxious  to  be  engaged 
in  Missionary  work,  and  they  encouraged  each  other  on  in  the  cause.  On  one 
occasion  the  elder  expressed  fears  lest  the  appointment  of  native  teachers  should 
induce  the  Society  to  think  that  there  was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  them  to  send 
out  preachers.  "Never  mind,  Thomas,"  said  William,  with  his  accustomed 
energy  "  the  Society  cannot  do  without  printers,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fuller  will 
recommend  us,  and  then  we  can  preach  too,  if  we  like."  Thomas  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  a  Free-School  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  and  he  set  sail  in  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  full  of  hopes  of  usefulness,  but  in  April,  1823,  he  passed  to  a  better 
country,  after  only  three  days  illness.  His  death  was  a  severe  stroke  to  his 
family,  but  no  sooner  had  William  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  than  he  deci- 
ded on  offering  to  fill  his  beloved  brother's  place,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  society.  We  must  not  follow  William  Kuibb  through  the  track  of  his  use- 
ful labours  as  a  Missionary  and  Abolitionist,  but  we  cannot  forbear  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  scene  which  his  chapel  at  Falmouth,  in  the  West  Indies,  presen- 
ted on  the  memorable  1st  of  August,  1838,  when  the  slaves  received  their  free- 
dom. Divine  service  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  preceeding  evening,  and  the 
building  was  crowded  with  negroes.  A  large  transparency  was  placed  over  the 
entrance  with  the  word  Freedom  written  upon  it.  Some  time  was  spent  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  which  were  attended  with  great  seriousness.  A  few  minutes 
before  twelve,  William,  Knibb  stood  up,  and  pointing  to  the  clock,  said — "The 
hour  is  at  hand — the  monster  is  dying."  All  was  still  as  death.  The  clock 
struck.  "  The  monster  is  dead — the  negro  is  free"  shouted  the  preacher,  and,  as 
the  last  words  sounded  on  the  ear,  the  multitude  arose  and  uttered  one  long  and 
loud  burst  of  joy.  "Never"  said  Mr.  Knibb,  "did  I  hear  such  a  sound — the 
winds  of  freedom  appeared  to  have  been  let  loose — the  very  building  shook  at 
the  strange,  yet  sacred  joy." 

William  Knibb  came  over  to  England  several  times  to  further  the  cause  so  near 
to  his  heart. — On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  a  jubilee  service  held  at  Kettering, 
in  Northamptonshire,  his  native  town,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stovel  (in  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  for  his  friend)  says.  "  Knibb  found  me  talking  with  friends ;  and  plac- 
ing his  arm  within  mine,  said,  *  Stovel,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  mother's 
grave,  will  you  go?*  *With  all  my  heart,*  was  the  reply;  and,  with  another 
friend,  we  walked  together  up  the  street,  towards  the  churchyard.  As  we  passed 
along,  he  stopped,  suddenly,  where  the  main  roads  cross  in  the  town,  and  directed 
my  attention  to  a  window  on  a  second  floor,  looking  down  the  street  to  where 
we  stood.     'There,*  said  he,  'do  you  see  that  window  with  the  muslin  blind.' 
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I  replied  *  Yes.*  *  Well,*  he  said,  *  my  mother  lived  there  when  I  left  her.  We 
had  parted,  and  I  had  come  down  into  the  street  here,  to  go  to  Jamaica,  to  take 
charge  of  my  brother's  school,  who  was  dead.  She  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  called  after  me,  **  William,  William  !  mind,  I  had  rather  hear  that 
you  had  perished  in  the  sea,  than  that  you  had  dishonoured  the  society  you  go 
to  serve.**  I  never  forgot  those  words — they  were  written  on  my  heart.*  We 
passed  on,  talking  of  the  effects  which  such  a  sentiment  had  in  fostering  his  cou- 
rage and  zeal,  at  different  periods  of  his  trial  and  labour.  As  we  ascended  the 
rising  path  which  slopes  down  the  side  into  the  street,  when  drawing  near  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard,  he  stopped  and  said,  *  How  unchanged  the  things  are ! 
That  stone  stands  at  the  side  of  the  path,  just  as  it  did  when  I  used  to  strike 
my  marbles  against  it.  See — they  used  to  bound  and  roll  down  there.*  On 
entering  the  grave-yard,  he  became  filled  with  awe,  and  walking  up  to  his  mo- 
ther*s  grave,  he  stood  as  if  in  the  act  of  worship,  and  after  awhile,  said,  *  There 
she  lies.  See — there*s  her  name.  She  died  January  25,  1835.  She  was 
such  a  mother !  I  wish  my  children  were  here,  Stovel,  to  sprinkle  some  flowers 
on  lier  grave.*  His  expressions  were  calm,  and  at  considerable  intervals.  My 
attention,**  continued  Mr.  Stovel,  "  was  fixed  on  him,  and  the  thing  which  struck 
me  most  forcibly  was  the  fact,  that  in  minds  which  are  suited  to  great  and  daring 
actions,  the  mainspring  lies  in  those  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  which  are  kindled 
and  augmented  by  domestic  piety.** 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Yaughan,  delivered  in  Grosvenor-street  Chapel,  Manchester,  on 
Sunday  night,  August  31st.  a  lecture,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  past  with  the 
present  condition  of  this  county.  There  was  a  considerable  audience.  Dr. 
Vaughan  took  as  his  text  the  words,  "  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons,** 
found  in  Daniel,  ch.  ii.  v.  21.  After  remarks  in  the  waj  of  preface,  the 
rev.  doctor  drew  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  certain  changes  which, 
within  the  last  50  or  100  years,  had  taken  place  in  Lancashire,  on  the  side  of 
advancement  and  improvement.  The  first  fact  that  struck  him  was  the  mighty 
increase,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  in  the  population.  In  1 750,  just 
one  ceniury  ago,  the  whole  population  of  Lancashire  did  not  amount  to  quite 
300,000  but  ten  years  ago,  after  an  interval  of  90  years,  it  had  attained  the 
amount  of  a  million  and-a-half,  and  the  population  of  this  one  parish  of  Man- 
chester had  come  to  exceed  what  was  the  entire  population  of  the  county  less 
than  a  century  ago.  In  1841  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Manchester  was 
about  350,000,  in  1750,  the  population  of  all  Lancashire  did  not  quite  reach 
300,000.  In  1774  this  parish  of  Manchester  included  little  more  than  40,000 
inhabitants,  so  that  in  scarcely  more  than  sixty  years  it  had  increased  nearly 
six-fold.  A  similar  increase  had  taken  place  in  some  other  towns  in  the  county, 
amongst  which  might  be  named  Preston.  Surely  these  were  changes  of  which 
it  might  well  be  asked,  how  did  they  come  about,  what  have  they  brought,  and 
whither  do  they  tend?  Excluding  Liverpool,  which  had  owed  its  increase  to 
various  influences,  two  words  would  suggest  what  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
in  the  county  had  been  owing  to,  and  these  words  were — cotton  and  machinery. 
The  second  fact  which  deserves  attention  was  that,  in  proportion  as  the  popula- 
tion had  augmented,  the  strength  and  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  had  been  gradually  diminishing.     The  manifestations  of  tyrannical 
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temper  that  had  taken  place  in  this  town  within  the  remembrance  of  persons  now 
living,  were  of  such  a  kind  as  no  party  would  dare  to  manifest  in  our  day.     Some 
30  or  40  years  ago,  the  men  who  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  this  district 
exercised  it  with  brutish  arbitrariness.     The  secular  magistracy  and  the  clergy 
both  exercised  their  functions,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
men  who  seemed  to  feel  that  power  had  been  given  to  them  to  fix  the  brand  of 
jacobin  on  every  man  possessing  the  slightest  sympathy  with  liberal  principles, 
and  to  attach  the  reproach  of  infidelty  to  all  who  were  known  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  religious  freedom.     To  depart  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  prevalent  no- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  national  and  human  affairs  should  be  regulated, 
was  accounted  to  be  allied  even  to  conspiracy  itself.     To  propose  or  practice 
anything  as  a  mode  of  worship  that  did  not  receive  Parliamentary  authority  was 
to  be  scorned,  suspected,  and  treated  in  every  way  most  galling  to  men  of  noble 
aim ;  and  the  parties  who  thus  treated  them  were  for  the  most  part  coarse-miD- 
ded,  ignorant,  and  coarse-mannered  men — men  good  at  the  chase,  good  at  the 
dinner-party,  and  skilful  of  disposing  of  old  port.     Thank  God  that  that  order 
of  things  has  passed  away  !  Dr.  Vaughan  here  referred  to  the  field  of  PeterJoo, 
and  contrasted  the  state  of  things  in  1810  with  that  which  existed  during  the 
disturbances  of  1842,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  latter.     Men,  he  said, 
might  think  little  of  these  things,  and  take  signs  of  progress  as  matters  of  course; 
but  to  him  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  signs  like  diese  without  finding  mat- 
ter in  it  for  gratitude  to  God.     We  still  have  our  differences ;  but  no  one  acquain- 
ted with  the  past  and  looking  at  the  present  could  fail  to  see  that  we  are  a  wiser 
and  a  very  much  better  mannered  community,  even  in  our  most  excited  moments, 
than  we  were  in  times  gone  by.     The  third  point  in  which  great  improvement 
had  taken  place  was  in  respect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  operatives,  and  to  the 
taste  for  reading  excited  by  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day.     Dr.  Yaughan's 
impression  was,  that  the  preponderating  influence  of  these  publicaticms  was  bene- 
ficial.    No  one  could  now  address  a  Lancashire  audience  without  feeling  that, 
except  in  particular  times  of  excitement,  it  could  appreciate  evidence,  understand 
argument,  and  was  ever  open  to  conviction.     The  passion  for  machine  burning, 
which  raged  like  a  sea  of  fire  over  these  northern  districts  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  has  altogether  spent  itself.     The  Idea  that  the  employed  can 
benefit  themselves  by  destroying  the  property  of  their  employers  has  died  out. 
The  notion  that  public  violence  is  the  way  to  secure  the  removal  of  public  griev- 
ances, thank  God,  has  ceased  to  be  a  sort  of  poor  man's  gospel.     In  1842  the 
property  in  this  vast  county  was  for  a  succession  of  days  completely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  working  classes,  yet  scarcely  a  shred  suffered.     The  reason  was  that  the 
working  men  of  Lancashire  were  men  whose  heads  had  been  trained,  and  their 
hearts  more  or  less  disciplined,  so  as  to  unfit  them  for  such  a  short-sighted  policy. 
Again,  in  respect  to  religion,  the  change  had  been  very  great.     In  the  church 
of  England  a  very  large  infusion  of  evangelical  clergymen  had  been  effected,  and 
the  character  of  the  church  consequently  changed  to  a  great  extent.     The  increase 
in  the  number  of  churches  has  been  very  great,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
had  taken  place  in  the  dissenting  places  of  worship.     Having  thus  referred  to 
various  signs  of  improvement  and  advancement.  Dr.  Vaughan  proceeded  to  point 
out  certain  new  dangers  which  these  improvements  appeared  to  have  brought 
with  them.     The  lecture  was  concluded  with  an  appetd  for  public  support  on 
behalf  of  the  Independent  College. 
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Human  Saceipices  in  Ancient  Britain. — 
Maurice,  in  his  '  Indian  Antiquities*  refers 
thus  to  the  worship  practiced  by  the 
British  Druids: — 'The  pen  of  history 
trembles  to  relate  the  baneful  orgies  whicn 
their  frantic  superstition  celebrated,  when, 
enclosing  men,  women  and  children  in  one 
vast  wicker  image  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
filling  it  with  every  kind  of  combustibles, 
they  set  fire  to  the  huge  colossus.  While 
the  dreadful  polocausl  was  offering  to  their 
sanguinary  gods,  the  groans  and  shrieks 
of  tiie  consuming  victims  were  drowned 
amidst  the  shouts  of  barbarous  triumph, 
and  the  air  was  rent,  as  in  the  Syrian 
temple  of  old,  with  marshal  music.  Reli- 
gion shudders  at  such  a  perversion  of  its 
name  and  rites,  humanity  turns  with  hor- 
ror from  the  gtiilty  scene.  Such  were  our 
ancestors.  To  us  much  has  been  given, 
and  of  us  much  will  be  required.' 


Human  Sacrifices  at  the  South  Sea  Is-- 
lands. — Mr.  Ellis  was  informed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Maeva,  that  the  foundations 
of  some  of  the  buildings  for  the  abode  of 
their  gods,  was  actuaUy  laid  in  human 
sacrifices ;  that  every  pillar  supporting  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  sacred  houses  at  Maeva, 
was  planted  upon  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  been  offered  as  a  victim  to  the  sangui- 
nary deity  for  whom  the  temple  was  erec- 
ted. The  unhappy  wretches  selected  were 
either  captives  taken  in  war,  or  individuals 
who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  chiefs  or  the  priests. 


Habitations  of  Cruelty. — Says  Mr  Camp- 
bell, for  twelve  years  a  missionary  in 
India,  *  The  human  sacrifices  which  Hin- 
dooism  demands  are  frightful  and  appal- 
ling. Whatever  may  be  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  however  quiet,  and  passive, 
and  submissive  they  appear,  their  supersti- 
tion is  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  that 
has  been  established.      In   Goomsoor,  a 

Erovince  which  has  lately  fallen  into  the 
ands  of  the  British,  the  horrid  scenes 
which  have  been  discovered  are  almost  be- 
yond credulity.  Whenever  a  disease  raged 


in  the  family  of  the  Monarch  a  human 
sacrifice    was  demanded  to  appease  the 
offended  deity,  and  nothing  less  precious 
than  the  life  of  an  only  son  would  gratify 
the  demon.    Immured  in  houses  and  in 
dungeons  there  were  found  hundreds  of 
poor  children  who  had  been  stolen  from 
the  adjoining  territories  ;   and  for  what 
purpose  were  they  concealed  and  preserv- 
ed ?  That  they  might  be  fattened  like  so 
many  sheep  and  oxen  for  the  slaughter, 
and  might  at  a  suitable  season,  be  offered 
up  to  the  Moloch  of  the  country.    At  the 
seed-time  the  farmers  of  a  district  would 
assemble  together — a  human  victim  was 
selected,  was  bound  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
altar,  and  was  devoted  to  the  most  barba- 
rous death.    While  the  priests  proclaim 
the  omens  to  be  propitious,  one  farmer 
would  come,  and  with  a  large  knife,  would 
take  a  slice  from  the  victim,  would  carry 
it  away  to  his  field,  and  would  press  the 
blood  out  of  it  while  it  was  yet  warm,  and 
then  bury  it  in  the  earth.    A  second,  and 
a^  third,  a  fourth  would  come  and  act  a 
similar  part,  till  the  wretched  man  was 
sliced  in  pieces  while  he  was  yet  aUve, 
and  was  consigned  to  various  parts  of  the 
ground.     But  why  this  barbarity?  That 
the  favour  of  Maree  might  be  obtained, 
and  that  no  curse  nor  blight  might  rest  on 
their  land ;  and  that  a  ricner  hanrest  might 
arise  from  the  fields  watered  by  the  Wood 
of  sacrifices.    Oh!  these  da^rk  places  of 
the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty.    Deeds  of  blood  and  atrocity  are 
mixed  up  with  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people,  and  fail  to  produce  any  great 
sensation.    In  England,  if  a  mother  stran- 
gles her  infant — if  a  father  murders  his 
son — ^if  a  brother  puts  a  sister  to  death,  a 
thrill  of  horror  passes  through  the  commu- 
nity, the  public  voice  is  lifted  up,  in  loud 
and  tenible  denunciations,  against  such  a 
diabolical  act;  and  the  wonder  is  expressed 
how  such  a  monster  is  permitted  to  live. 
But  in  India  such  deeds  are  so  common 
that  they  have  tailed  to  make  impression 
upon  the  community,  and  often  regarded 
by  their  authors  as  actions  of  merit  rather 
than  of  infamy. 
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THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

In  the  portraiture  of  deep  and  tragic  pas- 
sion men  may  possibly  excel  women ;  and 
surely  it  is  a  fact,  and  no  fancy,  that 
women  understand  better,  and  pencil  out 
more  gracefully,  those  finer  and  more  fu- 

fitive  impressions  which  come  under  the 
escription  of  sentiment.  Even  the  coun- 
trymen of  Rousseau  are  apt  to  recommend 
some  of  their  fair  writers,  as  the  best 
models  of  the  sentimental  style.  They 
:find  in  them  more  truth,  nature,  gentle- 
ness ;  less  of  exaggeration  and  mannerism, 
sensibilities  less  morbid,  and  language 
refined  without  bordering  on  effeminacy. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  inqmry, 
whether  this  power  of  susceptibihty  in  the 
female  mind,  a  power  made  up  as  we  have 
mentioned  it  to  oe,  is  original,  or  formed  b^ 
circumstances  ?  We  certainly  do  believe  it 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  ori^al ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  things  in  the  situation  of 
women,  in  the  ground  which  they  occu- 
py in  society,  that  seem  to  assist  nature  in 
tne  production  of  the  effect  described. 
Their  conscious  inferiority  of  personal 
strength,  must,  of  itself,  dispose  them  to  a 
cultivation  of  the  finer  and  lovelier  feel- 
ings ;  and  this  disposition  is  much  aided 
by  exemption  from  those  employments 
which  hackney  the  minds  of  the  other  sex, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  wear  down  all  the 
minuter  feelings.  In  ccmsequence,  too,  of 
their  domestic  life,  the  reciprocation  of 
social  kindness,  which  is  only  a  recreation 
to  men,  is  to  women,  in  some  sense  a 
business.  It  is  their  field  duty,  from 
which,  household  cares  are  their  repose. 
Men  do  not  seek  the  intercourse  of  society 
as  a  friend  to  be  cultivated,  but  merely 
throw  themselves  on  its  bosom  to  sleep. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  resort  to  it  wiUi 
recollections  nndistracted,  and  curiosity 
all  alive.  Thus,  that  which  we  enjoy  and 
forget,  keeps  their  attention  and  their  feel- 
ings in  constant  play,  and  gradually  ma- 
tures their  perceptions  into  instinct. 

To  similar  causes  the  softer  sex  own 
their  exquisite  acquaintance  with  life  and 
manners ;  their  fine  discernment  of  those 
smaller  peculiarities  of  character  which 
throw  80  much  light  and  shade  over  the 


surface  of  ordinary  society.  Of  the  deeper 
varieties  of  the  mind  they  know  little,  oe- 
cause  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
watch  its  movements  when  agitated  by 
the  vexing  disquietudes  of  business,  or 
ploughed  up  into  frightful  inequalities  by 
the  tempests  of  pubfic  life.  It  is  human 
nature  in  a  calm,  or  ruffled  only  into  gen- 
tle undulation ;  it  is  the  fireside  character 
of  mankind,  which  forms  their  chief  study, 
and  with  which,  of  course,  they  are  per- 
fectly intimate. 

Consider  also  that  class  of  domestic 
occupations  which  concerns  the  care  of 
children.  Peace  be  to  those  wretched  vo- 
taries of  dissipation,  if  indeed  they  can 
find  peace,  who,  all  selfishness,  resign  their 
offspring  to  fortune,  apparently  not  as 
pledges,  but  as  presents.  Of  these  we  say 
nothmg ;  but  with  respect  to  the  majority 
of  the  middling  class,  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  either  as  mothers,  or  as  el- 
der sisters,  the  female  sex  are  infinitely 
more  conversant  with  children  than  the 
other.  Trace  the  effects  naturally  produced 
on  their  minds  by  this  sort  of  society — for 
surely  it  may  be  honoured  with  that  appel- 
lation— ^what  habits  of  quick  and  intelli- 
gent observation  must  be  formed  by  the 
employment  of  watching  over  interesting 
helplessness,  and  construing  ill-explained 
wants  !  How  must  the  perpetual  contem- 
plation of  unsophisticated  nature,  reflect 
back  on  the  dispositions  of  the  observer  a 
kind  of  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  1 — 
What  an  insight  into  the  native  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  must  it  ^ve,  to 
inspect  it  in  the  very  act  of  concoction?  It 
is  as  if  a  chemist  should  examine 

"  Tonng  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew." 

Not  that  mothers  will  be  apt  to  indulge  in 
delusive  dreams  of  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  and  human  society.  They  see  too 
much  of  the  waywardness  of  infants,  to 
imagine  them  perfect,  they  neither  find 
them  nor  think  them  angels  though  they 
often  call  them  so.  But  whatever  is  bad 
or  ffood  in  them,  they  behold  untrammelled 
ana  undisguised.  All  this  must,  in  some 
degree,  contribute  to  form  those  peculiari- 
ties in  the  female  character,  of  which  we 
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are  attempting  to  follow  out  the  natoial 
history. 

The  same  peculiarities  may,  in  part 
perhaps,  he  traced  up  to  the  system  of 
European  manners,  which  allows  to  wo- 
men a  free  association  with  the  world, 
while  it  enjoins  on  them  the  condition  of 
an  unimpeachable  strictness  of  conduct. — 
However  loosely  the  fulfilment  of  this  con- 
dition may  be  exacted  in  some  countries  of 
Europe,  the  system  is  still  pretty  exten- 
sively acted  upon ;  and  it  doubtless  tends 
to  produce  in  the  sex  a  habit  of  circum- 
spection, an  alarmed  sense  of  self-respect, 
and  a  scrupulous  tenderness  of  that  feeling 
which  is  to  conscience  what  decorum  is  to 
virtue.  But  these  qualities  seem  to  be  in- 
timately iJlied  to  delicacy  of  perception 
and  of  mind.  In  fact,  in  the  western 
world,  biens^ance  has  become  ( if  we  may 
use  a  very  hard  and  workmanlike-term) 
the  professional  virtue  of  the  fair,  and  it  is 
therefore  that  they  excel  in  it.  On  the 
whole,  if  it  should  be  asked,  why  women 
are  more  refined  than  men  ?  It  may  be 
asked  in  return,  why  civilized  men  are 
more  refined  than  barbarians  ?  It  is  society 
which  has  ^lished  the  sava^.  It  is  the 
task  of  presiding  over  the  society  of  socie- 
ty, the  more  civilized  part  of  civilized  life, 
which  has  so  highly  polished,  and  thrown 
so  fine  a  finish  over  women. 


THE  NEW  DRESS. 

As  I  was  lately  sitting  in  the  nursery  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  she  exhibited  to  me  a 
dress  just  completed  for  her  litUe  daughter. 
After  I  bad  auly  admired  it,  the  mother 
turned  and  dispUyed  it  to  her  child,  ex- 
claiming, 'Ann  8  new  dress  I  Little  Ann's 
pretty  new  dress  !'  while  the  little  creature 
clapping  her  haads,  testified  her  admiration 
of  gay  colours,  if  not  the  joy  of  her  sex,  in 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  possessor  of 
such  a  prize  as  a  gay  dress.  I,  too,  par- 
ticipated in  the  pfeasure  afforded  by  the 
animation  of  the  fitcle  one  ;  but  as  I  turned 
my  steps  toward  my  own  quiet,  and  perhaps, 
at  times,  lonely  home — for  I  have  no  daugh- 
ters to  enliven  my  fireside — ^I  fell  into  the 
following  train  of  thought : — 

The  incident,  whidi  I  have  this  day  wit- 
nessed, may  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
character  <^this  child,  Uurongh  time,— -p^- 
faaps  through  eternity,  ^e  will  soon 
understand  £elanguageof  thelips,  although 
she  now  only  comprehended  that  of  the 
features ;  and  firom  both  will  «he  learn,  that 
to  her  Biother  her  dress  is  important,  ^le 
will  be  arrayed  in  the  new  dress  to  visit 


grandmother,  and  the  pride  of  disp!a3ring  it, 
will  supersede  the  gratification  which  arises 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  affections  of  the 
heart.  When  her  mother  has  visitors,  she 
will  be  told  to  be  very  good,  as  she  is  to 
wear  her  new  dress  to  see  the  ladies,  thus 
makin?  propriety  of  deportment  simply  an 
appendage  to  dress  ;  ana  connecting  for  life 
the  idea  of  displaying  herself,  with  the 
gratification  of  seeing  her  friends.  The 
new  dress  will  be  prepared  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  child  will  feel  that  to  display  it  is 
the  primary  obiect  for  which  she  is  taken 
to  the  house  ot  God ;  and  even  upon  her 
first  entrance  within  the  sanctuary,  she  may 
may  be  taught  a  lesson  of  pride  and  vanity, 
rather  than  of  humility  and  reverence. 
Children  are  apt  scholars  in  the  school  of 
vanity,  and  thb  chUd  may  soon  become  as 
vain,  as  heartless,  as  fond  of  display,  as  the 
most  sanguine  mother  could  wish,  were  it 
her  only  object  to  infuse  pride,  vanity,  and 
the  love  of  show  into  the  heart  of  her  child. 


THE  PIOUS  NURSE. 

The  Bible,  which  has  erected  so  many 
monuments  to  record  the  worth  of  distin- 
guished virtue,  has  not  passed  by  the  pious 
nurse.  The  sacred  narrative  says,  *Bat 
Deborah,  Bebekah's  nurse,  died ;  and  she 
was  buried  beneath  Bethel,  under  an  oak  ; 
and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-bachuth' 
(the  Oak  of  WeepingJ.  There  is  something 
very  beautiful  in  this  short  piece  of  Biogra- 
phy, and  far  more  valuable  than  many  vo- 
lumes of  the  wars,  the  political  intrigues, 
and  follies  which  are  generally  the  8tiq>le 
of  history.  We  should  notice  that  it  was 
*  Rebekah's  nurse.'  She  had  nursed  Jacob's 
mother,  and  had  now  lived  in  the  family 
upward  of  sixty  years.  She  had  left  Meso- 

Eotomia  many  years  before  to  accompany 
er  young  mistress.  She  had  nursed  and 
waited  on  Rebekah,  and  probably  had  closed 
her  eyes  in  death,  and,  having  laid  her  in 
the  grave,  had  returned  to  her  native  coun- 
try again,  and  had  taken  up  her  abode  in 
tlie  family  of  her  young  master,  Jacob  ;  and 
now  behold,  altnou|;h  her  head  was  grej^ 
she  had  a  second  tune  ^tted  her  native 
land  for  ever,  that  she  m^t  end  her  days 
in  the  &mily  to  which  she  was  so  madi  at- 
tached. It  may  be  that  she  h<^d  for  a 
grave  near  that  of  her  mistress,  hot  God's 
providence  ordained  otherwise,  wad  she  died 
on  the  road ;  and  while  her  worth  gave  im- 
mortfl^ty  to  AUon'4HuJnUh,  ^the  oak  of 
weeping,'  ike  new  aj^llation  of  the  oak 
gave  immortality  to  h^  virtues. 
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THE  DYING  BOY. 


It  mtiat  be  swtet,  in  childhood  to  giye  back 
The  Spirit  to  its  Maker--ere  the  heart 
Has  grown  familiar  with  the  paths  of  sin, 
And  sorrow— to  gather  np  the  bitter  fruits. 
I  knew  a  boy,  whose  infant  feet  had  trod 
Upon  the  blossoms  of  some  seven  springs : 
And  when  the  eighth  came  round,  and  called  him 

out 
To  revel  in  its  light,  he  turned  away, 
And  sought  his  chamber,  to  lie  down  and  die. 
'Twas  night— he  summoned  his  accustom'd  Mends, 
And  on  this  wise,  bestowed  his  last  request  :— 

"Mother—rm  dying  now ! 
**  There 's  a  deep  suffocation  in  my  breast, 
*'  As  if  some  heavy  hand  my  bosom  press'd, 
"And  on  my  brow 

"  I  feel  the  oold  sweat  stand— 
**  My  lips  grow  dry  and  tremulous,  and  my  breath 
**  Oomes  feebly  np.    Oh !  tell  me,  is  this  death  ? 
«  Mother,  your  hand— 

**  Here— lay  it  on  my  wrist, 

**  And  place  the  other  thus,  beneath  my  head, 

"  And  say,  sweet  mother,  say,  when  I  am  dead, 

''ShaUIbemissed? 

**  Never,  beside  your  knee 
**  Shall  I  kneel  down  again  at  night  to  pray, 
"  Nor  in  the  morning  wake  and  sing  the  lay 
**  Ton  taught  me. 

"  Oh  I  at  the  time  of  prayer, 
''When  you  look  round  and  see  a  vacant  seat 
"  Ton  *U  not  wait  then  for  my  ooming  feet— 
"  Ton  11  miss  me  there." 

**  Vathtt— I  'm  going  home! 
''To  the  good  home  yott  spoke  ci,  that  blest  home 
*  Where  it  is  one  brigfat  summer  always,  and 
**  Stormi  do  never  come : 


« I  must  be  happy  there, 
"  From  pain  and  death  you  say  I  shall  be  free 
"  That  sickness  never  enters  there— and  we 
"Shall  meet  again!" 

"  Brother— tUat  Uttle  spot 

"  I  used  to  call  my  garden,  where  long  hours 

"We  've  stayed  to  watch  the  budding  leaves  and 

flowers, 
"Forget  it  not! 

"  Plant  there  some  box  or  pine, 

"  Something  that  lives  in  winter,  and  will  be 

*'  A  verdant  offering  to  my  memory, 

*•  And  call  it  mine." 

"  Sister— my  young  rose  tree 
"  That  all  the  spring  has  been  my  pleasant  care, 
"  Just  putting  forth  its  leaves  so  green  and  fair, 
"  I  give  to  thee. 

"  And  when  its  roses  bloom 
" I  shall  be  gone  away,  my  short  life  done; 
"  And  will  you  not  bestow  a  single  one 
"  Upon  my  tomb?" 

"  Now,  mother,  sing  the  tune 
**  Ton  sung  last  night ;  I  'm  weary  and  must  sleep, 
"  Who  was  it  called  my  name  ?  Nay,  do  not  weep, 
"  You  11  all  come  soon." 

Mom  spread  o^er  earth  her  rosy  wings— 
And  that  meek  sufferer,  cold  and  ivory  pale, 
Lay  on  his  couch  asleep.    The  gentle  air 
Came  through  the  open  window,  freighted  with 
The  savoury  odours  of  the  early  spring— 
He  breathed  it  not :  the  laugh  of  passers  by 
Jarred  Ufce  a  diseord  in  some  moumfhl  tone, 
Disturbing  not  his  slumbers.   He  was  dead. 

Anok. 
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MATRIMONY. 

Matrimony,  in  its  design  and  in  all  its  le- 
gitimate influences,  is  a  holy  state, — human- 
izing to  the  savage,  moralizing  to  the  un- 
godly, and  edifying  to  the  Christian.  It  is 
a  remnant,  and  the  only  one,  of  man's  para- 
disaic condition.  We  derive  all  other  bene- 
ficent institutions  from  communications 
made  to  man  after  he  had  fallen ;  but  we 
derive  this — as  to,  at  least,  its  original  form 
— from  communications  made  to  him  while 
he  was  vet  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
evil,  and  enidyed  visible  and  audible  fellow- 
ship with  his  Creator  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
The  Jewish  Rabbins  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  married  state,  that  they  regarded 
every  qualified  person  who  did  not  enter  it 
as  constructively  a  destroyer  of  human  life. 
The  Gemara  says ;  *It  is  forbidden  a  man 
to  be  without  a  wife,  because  it  is  written, 
*  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  And 
whoever  gives  not  himself  to  matrimony,  is 
as  if  he  committed  murder  ;  he  is  as  though 
he  diminished  from  the  image  of  God.' 
Even  the  wiser  portion  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens—such as  derived  their  notions  of 
morality  and  the  elements  of  their  laws  in- 
directly from  revelation — held  cel^acy  to 
be,  if  not  a  moral,  at  least  a  political  offence. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  prohioited  unmarried 
persons  from  witnessing  the  public  games  ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  Spartans  su^ected  ba- 
chelors to  civil  punishment  There  are, 
indeed,  natural,  and  even  what  may  be  termed 
prudential  impedUnents  to  matrimony, — 
impediments  just  and  not  to  be  surmounted, 
arising  from  condition  of  health  and  bodily 
constitution,  from  narrowness  in  pecuniary 
circumstances,  from  the  paramount  claims 
of  some  competing  duty,  or  from  a  pressure 
of  such  *  distress  as  assailed  some  Chris- 
tians in  the  days  of  Paul.  But  all  these,  to 
whatever  extent,  or  for  whatever  period 
they  may  be  in  the  way,  are  hinderances  to 
matrimony  only  in  the  same  respect  in  which 
constitutional  dumbness  and  temporary 
hoarseness  are  hinderances  to  the  vocal 
praise  of  the  Creator. 

Fitness  op  Scripture  Emblems. — Every 
*  ant*  reproves  the  sluggard.  Every  open- 
ing *  lily'  directs  us  to  God.  Every  succes- 
sive heave  of  the  ocean  wave  has  written 
upon  it,  *  No  peace  to  the  wicked.*  Every 
pure,  flowing  *  river*  reminds  him  who  stands 
on  its  banks,  that  obedience  to  God  will 
cause  his  *  peace'  to  be  like  this. 


TIMES  GO  BY  TURNS. 
The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow. 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  ; 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go. 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest 

web  ; 
No  joy  so  great,  but  runneth  to  an  end  ; 
No  hap  so  hard,  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring, 
No  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day  : 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storms  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth 

all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall^ 

A  chance  may  virin  what  by  mischance  was 

lost, 
That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are 

crossed ; 
Few  all  tl;iey  need,  but  none  have  all  they 

wish  ; 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befal  : 
Who  least,  hath  some,  who  most,  hath  never 

allv  

A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 

A  Sabbath -school  teacher,  whose  pupils 
were  almost  all  factory  children,  and  exceed- 
ingly unruly,  repeatedly  observed  an  elderly 
girl  in  his  senior  class  to  be  the  author  of 
mischiefs  which  drew  off  general  attention 
from  his  instructions.  He  frequently  made 
pointed  appeals  to  her  in  the  hearing  of  her 
fellow-scholars,  and  also  addressed  admo- 
nitions to  her  in  private,  but  without  effect 
There  was  attached  to.  his  school  a  small 
library,  the  books  of  which  were  lent  to  the 
children  as  they  filed  past  his  desk  at  the 
close  of  each  evening's  exercises.  On  one 
occasion,  when  handing  to  the  girl  referred 
to,  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion in  the  Soul,  he  casually  said  to  her, 
*Read  this  book  with  care,  and  you  may 
become  both  rich  and  happy.'  This  remark, 
perhaps  the  least  pointed  which  he  had  ever 
made  to  her  with  a  view  to  her  spiritual 
well-being,  arrested  her  attention,  and  was 

Erimarily,  though  indirectly,  the  means  of 
er  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  She,  very  soon  after,  gave  decided 
evidence  of  *  knowing  the  Lord,*  and  became 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Chrbtian  church. 
Should  not  her  case  incite  every  teacher  in 
the  word  to  *  sow  beside  all  waters  ?' 

Printed  by  John  Kennedt,  at  his  Printing  Office,  S5, 
Portman  Place,  Maida  HiU,  in  the  County  ot  Middleiex, 
London.— December,  1851. 
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PARTING  ADDRESS. 


"The  Soul's  Welfare"  is  now  brought  to  a  close.  Through  the  kind  indul- 
gence of  its  readers  in  connection  probably  with  the  unsectarian  character  of  its 
contents,  it  has  enjoyed  a  wider  circulation  during  the  present  year  than  ever, 
and  would,  doubtless,  have  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  coming  year  were  it 
continued ;  but  the  Editor  feels  that  it  would  require  an  amount  of  time  and 
effort  which  he  has  not  at  his  disposal,  or,  which  would  be  compatible  with  his 
numerous  and  onerous  duties  in  the  pastorate.  On  this  ground  he  is  compelled 
to  decline  the  Magazine,  and  to  say  to  his  many  respected  readers,  Farewell. 
In  taking  his  leave  of  his  numerous  friends  however,  the  Editor  must  say,  that 
the  growing  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  Agents, 
the  many  warm  expressions  of  approval  from  his  readers,  and  the  signs  of  good 
done,  have  rendered  his  editorial  duties  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  that  it  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  him  to  continue  them  could  he  do  so  without  infringing 
on  his  other  weighty  engagements.  Cheap  periodicals  of  a  merely  literary, 
or,  of  a  morally  noxious  kind  are  so  numerous,  that  truly  evangelical  Maga- 
zines cannot  be  too  numerous.  It  is  pre-eminently  desirable  that  the  sphere 
now  vacated  by  the  "Soul's  Welfaie"  should  be  speedily  re-occupied.  May 
any  prayerful  and  enlightened  attempt,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  to  supply 
the  public  with  cheap,  evangelical,  unsectarian  instruction  from  the  press  be 
crowned  with  the  Divine  Blessing. 
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VI  PARTING    ADDRESS. 

The  Editor  lias  been  much  indebted  to  numerous  contributors  both  in  Music, 
Poetry,  and  Prose,  as  well  as  to  his  willing  and  devoted  Agents,  and  he  begs  to 
return  to  all  his  very  cordial  thanks.  May  the  Most  High  render  permanent  and 
saving  whatever  holy  impressions  the  "  Soul's  Welfare"  may  have  made  upon 
the  minds  of  its  readers,  and  may  all  be  led  to  say,  **  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 
0  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory." 

Measham. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

BY  REV.  J.  JKNKINSON,  OAKHAM. 

TiMB  ever  swift  and  ceaseless  in  its  flight  has  brought  us  to  the  commencement  of 
another  year,  And  as  an  entrance  on  a  new  station  or  relationship  brings  with  it  new 
duties  and  responsibilities,  or  at  least,  duties  and  responsibilities  which  haye  then 
peculiar  claims  on  our  attention,  so  is  it  with  our  entrance  on  a  new  year  of  our  existence. 
To  point  out  some  of  these  is  the  object  of  the  present  essay. 

1.  It  should  be  a  time  of  serious  reflection.  Thirty  millions  of  human  beings  who  a 
year  ago  were  living  on  the  earth  are  now  lying  in  their  graves.  Myriads  of  them  were 
then  elated  by  the  hopes,  depressed  by  the  sorrows,  or  agitated  by  the  cares  of  earth  as 
though  this  were  their  eternal  dwelling-place :  but  now  all  these  things  with  them  are 
past,  and  they  themselves  are  saved  or  lost  for  ever.  Thus  too  it  will  shortly  be  with 
us.  Periiaps  this  year :  for  thirty  millions  of  those  now  living  will  be  dead  before  this 
year  is  gone.  But  however  this  may  be  we  are  certainly  each  of  us  a  year  nearer  to 
eternity  than  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  just  ended.  Ought  we  not  then 
solemnly  to  reflect  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ?  Remembering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  years  which  complete  the  longest 
sojourn  allotted  to  mortals  here  below,  it  is-matter  of  surprize  howeven  the  most  thought- 
less can  pass  out  of  one  year  into  another  without  consideration. 

2.  It  should  be  a  time  of  faithful  self-examination.  Many  men  of  business  regularly 
take  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  And  this  is  wise  and  useful :  inasmuch  as  if 
they  are  prosperous  it  gladdens  them  to  discover  it :  if  otherwise,  it  is  advantageous  to 
know  it.  But  if  this  is  well  in  reference  to  the  things  of  time,  how  much  more  so  in 
reference  to  those  of  eternity.  The  close  of  the  day,  the  close  of  the  sabbath,  the  time 
of  partaking  the  Lord's  supper,  the  recurrence  of  a  birthday,  and  many  other  seasons 
are  appropriate  times  for  self-examination  :  but  the  beginning  of  the  year  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  so.  It  is  then  specially  important  to  talk  with  our  past  hours,  and  ask  them 
"  what  report  they've  borne  to  heaven.*'  What  more  do  we  know  of  divine  truth  than 
We  did  a  year  ago  ?  What  progress  have  we  made  in  the  divine  life  ?  What  have  we 
done  for  Christ  during  the  past  year  ?  What  self-denial  have  we  practised,  or  refused 
to  practise  ?  What  temptations  have  we  repelled  or  yielded  to  ?  What  evidence  does 
the  year  just  closed  afford  as  to  our  real  character,  state,  and  prospects  ?  These  and 
similar  questions,  if  pressed  upon  the  conscience,  and  answered  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  found  profitable.  But  to  secure  this  our  self-examination  must  be 
cautious  and  faithfiQ.  The  tradesman  who  in  taking  stock  either  determines  to  discover  his 
circumstances  to  be  prosperous,  or  by  careless  reckoning  makes  them  appear  to  be  so,  may 
find  himself  involved  in  ruin  before  he  is  aware.  And  he  who  resolves  to  think  favourably 
of  his  spiritual  condition,  or  who  either  neglects  self-examination  or  performs  it  super- 
ficially and  ignorantly,  may  unexpectedly  find  his  soul  irretrievably  undone. 

3.  It  should  be  a  time  of  humiliation  and  confession.  It  is  impossible  to  advance  far  in 
scriptural  self-examination  in  reference  even  to  a  single  year  without  discovering  that 

VOL.    III.  B 
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WO  hare  wofully  come  short  of  God's  requirements.  This  may  well  humble  us  in  the 
dust  before  him,  and  induce  us  to  adopt  the  language  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  *•  O  my  God, 
I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my  God :  for  oar  iniquities  have 
increased  over  our  heads,  and  our  trespass  is  grown  up  uijto  the  hearens.  And  now,  O 
our  God,  what  shall  we  say  after  this  ?  For  we  have  forsaken  thy  commandments,  which 
thou  hast  commanded  by  thy  servants  the  prophets."  **  We  have  sinned,  and  committed 
iniquity,  and  have  done  wickedly,  and  have  rebelled  even  by  departing  from  thy  precepts, 
and  from  thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth  unto  thee,  but  unto  us  con- 
fusion of  faces,  as  at  this  day.*'    Ezra  ix.  Dan.  ix, 

4.  It  should  be  a  time  o(  earnest  prayer.  The  Crod  against  whom  we  have  sinned  can 
and  will  piardon  iniquity :  but  only  to  such  as  earnestly  implore  his  forgiveness.  Every 
day  of  the  year  which  has  now  begun  will,  if  we  are  spared  to  see  it,  renew  our  need  of 
the  bounties  of  his  hand,  and  for  these  we  should  pray.  Every  day  will  expose  ua  to 
temptation ;  and  for  strength  to  resist  it  eflfectually  we  must  pray.  Throughout  the  year 
we  shall  need  help  and  grace,  instruction  and  support,  guidance  in  perplexity,  protection 
in  peril,  deliverance  from  danger,  and  comfort  in  trouWe ;  all  of  which  may  be  obtained 
by  asking  for  them ;  but  which  if  we  neglect  prayer  will  probably  be  witholden  from  us. 

5.  It  should  be  a  time  o£  renewed  application  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  Under  the  Mosaic 
economy  "  the  remembrance  of  sins  every  year"  was  made  in  connexion  with  the  offer- 
ing of  the  atoning  sacrifice.  Lev.  xvi.  34.  Heb.  x.  3.  Prayer  is  important  as  the 
divinely  appcanted  means  of  obtaining  meroy ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only- 
through  the  death  and  interoession  of  Christ  that  the  prayers  of  fallen  creatures  can  find 
acceptance  with  a  holy  God.  **  Without  the  sheddmg  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 
But  that  blood,  even  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  has  been  shed.  "  By  his  one  offering 
he  has  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified."  "  Having,  therefore,  brethren,  b(dd- 
ness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,*'  let  us,  at  this  the  commencement  of 
another  year,  behevingly,  hmnbly,  earnestly  plead  the  merits  of  that  blood  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins.  A  year  ago  nothing  less  than  that  blood  could  obtain  salvation  for  ns, 
but  assuredly  we  now  need  it  moro,  and  may  well  therefore  seek  an  interest  in  it  with 
augmented  ardour,  and  increasingly  rejoice  that  *'  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin." 

6.  It  should  be  a  time  of  personal  reformation.  The  sincerity  of  our  repentance  and 
humiliation  on  account  of  our  past  offences  can  be  evidenced  only  by  the  earnestness  of 
our  endeavours  to  avoid  the  sins  into  which  we  have  fallen,  to  discharge  the  obligations 
we  have  heretofore  neglected,  and  to  live  henceforth  more  decidedly  to  the  glory  of  OoA 
our  Saviour.  The  time  past  may  well  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  evil.  Let  us  hence- 
forth diligently  work  in  the  Lord's  service ;  for  the  night  of  death  is  at  hand  in  which 
no  man  can  work. 

7.  It  should  be  a  time  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  Though  the  retrospect  of  our  own 
doings  may  well  fill  us  with  shame  and  sorrow,  the  LortTs  doings  have  always  been  right 
and  wise  and  kind  ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  gratefully  remembered.  Is  it  not  matter 
of  thankfulness  that  while  so  many  millions  of  our  race  have  in  the  past  year  been  car- 
ried to  their  graves  owr  lives  are  still  prolonged  ?  And  has  not  every  day  of  that  year 
oome  to  us  laden  with  blessings?  Whatever  may  have  been  our  afflictions  or  trials, 
losses  or  bereavements,  have  we  not  had  infinitely  more  of  health  and  comfort,  prosperity 
and  friends  than  we  deserved  ?  Is  it  not  also  cause  of  thankfulness  that  reason  is  con- 
tinued to  us-rthe  word  of  Gk>d  still  in  our  possession — ^and  the  throne  of  grace  accessible  ? 
Well  may  we  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  exclaim,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  daily 

oadeth  us  with  benefits,  even  the  Gk)d  of  our  salvation." 
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8.  It  should  be  a  time  of  renewed  consecration  to  the  divine  service.  **  I  beseech  you  by 
the  mercies  of  God,"  says  the  apostle,  and  his  entreaty  seems  specially  appropriate  at  the 
commencement  of  a  year,  "  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  and 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service/'  Rom.  xii.  1,  "Ye  are  not  your 
own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  your  spirit 
which  are  God's,"  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 

9.  It  should  be  a  time  of  cheerful  anticipation.  Though  it  is  always  well  to  anticipate 
the  future  with  seriousness  and  submissiveness,  it  is  never  right  to  do  it  with  despon- 
dency or  distrust.  It  is  true  that  we  know  not  what  this  year  may  bring  forth ;  but  our 
Father  knows  it  perfectly,  for  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Trials  and  difficul- 
ties may  befal  us,  but  He  has  said,  "  As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be.''  Let  us  trust 
oar  bodies  and  our  souls,  our  families  and  friends,  the  land  of  our  birth  and  the  world  at 
large,  and  especially  the  church  of  Christ  into  his  hands.  Then  if  we  have  now  entered 
on  the  last  year  of  our  earthly  sojourn,  all  will  be  well  with  us.  Or  if  we  are  spared  to 
see  its  close  as  well  as  its  commencement  we  shall  find  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  our 
God  are  upon  us  for  good  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  to  the  end  of  the  year.*' 


REV.  ROWLAND  HILL. 

Rowland  Hill  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near 
Weston.  He  was  born  23rd  August,  1744.  From  a  boy  he  was  playful  and 
lively,  and,  when  at  the  Grammar-school  of  Strewsbury,  where  he  received  the 
elements  of  education,  he  gave  evidence  of  that  innocent  vivacity  and  cheerful 
humour  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much  noticed.  He  very  early  became 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions,  by  reading,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
Watts's  Hymns  ;  and,  when  he  attended  Eton  school^  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
one  who  had  been  called  out  of  darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light.  His 
excellent  biographer,  Mr.  Jones,  gives  the  following  as  a  note  out  of  the  last 
sermon  Mr.  Hill  preached,  when  encouraging  the  sinner  to  come  to  the  Re*- 
deemer :  "  You  are  not  farther  from  God  than  Saul  of  Tarsus  was ;  you  are 
not  farther  off  from  God  than  I  was  when  first  I  went  to  Eton  school  ;  there 
never  was  a  sinner  fonder  of  this  world,  or  farther  from  the  fear  God  than  1 
was  then ;  but  God  made  me  wise  by  his  own  power."  Even  at  this  early 
period,  by  his  zeal  and  love,  he  was  instrumental  in  leading  not  a  few  of  his 
school- companions  to  the  cross.  On  his  removal  to  the  university  of  Cambridge^ 
he  displayed  more  and  more  of  the  life  of  the  true  Christian.  Along  with 
others  of  kindred  piety,  he  sanctified  the  walls  of  this  celebrated  seminary,  ar.d 
made  sacred  the  waters  of  the  Cam,  by  his  prayers  and  praises  while  he  was 
drinking  from  the  well  of  salvation.  He  here  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev . 
John  Berridge,  vicar  of  Everton,  near  Cambridge.  This  individual  soon  ac« 
quired  an  influence  over  the  young  jstudent.  By  his  counsels,  Rowland  deter- 
mined to  break  through  all  canonical  rule,  and  begin  his  career  as  a  minister  cf 
the  gospel  before  his  collegiate  course  was  completed.  His  first  sermon  was 
preached  in  a  cottage  on  his  father's  estate  to  a  few  poor  people.  He  after- 
wards preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  ;  and,  accompanied  by  com-^ 
panions  of  similar  temper  and  zeal,  he  visited  in  jails,  workhouses,  and  sick- 
rooms, calling  sinners  to  repentance.  Thus  earl}  did  he  manifest  that  dislil  e 
of  restraint  which,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  disposed  him  to  keep  himself 
entirely  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  or  denominational  subordination,  and  left  him 
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at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  both  when  and  where,  and  how  he  pleased. 
In  1 769  he  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

When  he  was  about  32  years  of  age,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  immortal 
Whitefield.  Their  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendsiiip,  and  Mr,  Hill's  love  to, 
and  admiration  of  this  great  and  good  man,  tended  to  conBnn  him  in  his 
attachment  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  especially  to  itinerant  preaching. 
The  conduct  of  Rowland  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  his  parents  and  friends. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
His  father  gave  him  but  scanty  allowance  towards  his  support,  so  thai  he  was 
often  travelling  through  the  country,  on  his  errands  of  love,  without  a  penny  in 
his  pocket.  In  various  other  ways  he  suffered  insult  and  persecution  ;  but 
*  none  of  these  things  moved  him.*  Mr.  Whitefield*s  friendship  and  encourage- 
ment influenced  the  more  his  passion  for  the  labours  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  and  he  *  held  on  his  way  rejoicing.' 

Mr.  Hill,  however,  was  still  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  and  when  he 
had  completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  he  applied  for  ordination.  The  irregu- 
larities of  his  conduct  rendered  such  an  application  almost  hopeless ;  but,  after 
repeated  and  urgent  entreaties,  six  positive  refusals,  and  four  years  of  painful 
suspense,  during  which  he  continued  to  preach  in  dissenting  chapels,  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Willis,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1773.  After 
this  he  held  the  curacy  of  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  for  one 
year,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  with  great  ardour,  and  with  not  a  little 
effect.  There  are  still  some  in  Kingston  who  remember  Mr.  Hill.  He  could 
not  be  confined  to  his  curacy  and  left  it  to  itinerate  through  the  country,  preach- 
ing in  those  churches  and  chapels  into  whose  pulpits  he  got  admission,  and 
when  these  were  closed  against  him,  he  cheerfully  betook  himself  to  the  streets 
or  the  fields.  In  pursuing  such  a  plan  he  used  to  say,  '*  I  always  conceive 
that  I  stick  close  to  my  parish, — we  are  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Notwithstanding  his  irregularities,  be  was  ad- 
mitted into  not  a  few  of  the  pulpits  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  with  such  permission  he  was  always  highly  gratified.  The  publica* 
tion  of  his  '  Spiritual  Characteristics,'  deprived  him  at  length  of  this  satisfac- 
tion. In  1783,  Surrey-chapel,  which  had  been  built  expressly  for  him,  was 
opened  for  divine  worship,  and  Mr.  Hill  delivered  his  first  sermon  from  1  Cor. 
i.  23.  He  was  the  minister  of  this  chapel  up  to  his  decease,  pretty  regularly 
occupying  the  pulpit  from  November  to  May,  when  he  went  to  his  country 
residence,  Wotton-under-edge,  where  had  built  a  tabernacle,  in  which  he  might 
preach  when  not  engaged  in  itinerating.  To  this  favorite  labour,  he  often 
devoted  many  weeks,  and  even  months,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  fle 
extended  his  visits  to  many  districts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
His  visits  to  Scotland  are  still  remembered  by  many.  He  made  his  first  tour 
to  the  north  in  July  17^8,  on  the  invitation  of  James  Haldane,  Esq.  At  first 
he  made  no  noise ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  addressed  an  audience  on  the 
Calton-hill  of  15,000  persons.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  through  different 
districts  of  the  country,  preaching  *  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  He  came  down  to  Scotland  a  second  time,  in  the  summer 
of  the  next  year,  and  created  not  a  little  excitement  both  among  the  Christian 
people,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Established  and  Secession  churches.  At  that 
time  the  General  Assembly,  perhaps  foolishly  alarmed,  and  the  General  Associ- 
ate Synod,  equally  zealous  for  the  honour  and  influence  of  the  ministerial  office. 
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issued  acts  against  lay -preaching,  promiscuous  hearing,  and  the  abuse  of 
Sabbath-schools.  These  proceedings  were  supposed  by  Mr.  Hill  to  be  levelled 
against  himself,  and  strongly  affected  him  against  both  religious  bodies.  Dur- 
ing this  second  tour  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  **  in  every  sermon  he  fired  red-hot  shots  against  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  General  Associate  Synod."  It  was  during  this  tour  that  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Scotch  people  to  build  a  chapel  on  the  plan  of  Surrey-chapel. 
"  Let  it  embrace,"  he  said,  **  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  the  centre 
of  union  among  those  who  are  now  disunited.  Let  it  then  be  called  the 
Union  Church,  and  let  her  prove  that  she  deserves  the  name.  Let  her  pulpit 
be  open  to  all  ministers  who  preach  and  love  the  gospel,  and  her  communion 
equally  open  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity."  The  backwardness 
of  his  Scotch  friends  to  enter  into  these  views  led  him  to  express  himself 
severely  against  what  he  thought  their  bigotry.  He  had  not  long  returned  to 
London  when  the  late  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Jamieson  published  *  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Hill's  late  Tour,*  in  which  he  defends  the  resolution  referred  to  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  To  this  pamphlet  Mr. 
Hill  replied,  in^his  *  Plea  for  Union.*  In  replying  to  Dr.  Jamieson*s  arguments 
against  the  employment  of  lay-preachers,  Mr.  Hill  characteristically  remarks, 
'*  As  a  preacher  of  the  holy  truths  of  religion,  I  prefer  an  ingenious  tinker  like 
John  Bunyan,  with  grace  in  his  heart,  to  a  thick-headed  graduate !"  When 
Mr.  Hill  returned,  in  1824,  for  the  third  and  last  time  to  Scotland,  he  regretted 
the  spirit  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  mission  during  his  second  toui,  and 
devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  writer  heard  Mr.  Hill  in  Dr.  Peddie's  church, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  denouncing  the  Socinian  iJeresy — a  favourite  topic  with 
him — and  concluded  one  of  his  fulminating  paragraphs  with  the  following  rather 
ludicrous  illustration  : — **  In  short,  my  friends,  you  may  as  well  try  to  catch  an 
eel  by  the  tail  as  to  hold  a  Socinian  to  his  argument." 

During  the  months  he  resided  in  London  he  was  busily  occupied  with  his 
duties  to  the  Surrey-chapel  congregation.  He  was  truly  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  rightly  divided  amongst  his  people  the  bread  of  life. 
That  he  was  honoured  of  God  in  winning  many  souls  to  the  Redeemer,  many  in 
London,  and  throughout  England,  live  to  testify  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
more  successful  as  a  preacher,  when  he  spake  the  word  of  truth  in  the  fields 
and  streets,  than  when  he  held  it  forth  from  the  pulpit.  His  summer  retreat 
was  not  a  retreat  from  his  Master's  service.  He  preached  in  his  chapel  at 
Wotton-under-edge  every  evening  in  the  week,  except  Saturday,  and  when  he 
was  not  itinerating  elsewhere.  But  whether  from  the  pulpit  of  his  magnificent 
chapel  in  the  metropolis,  or  within  the  walls  of  this  humbler  tabernacle  in  the 
country,  he  knew  nothing  among  his  people  but  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  uniformly 
a  simple,  practical,  and  earnest  preacher  ;  while,  occasionally,  in  his  warmer 
and  more  animated  moments,  passages  of  edifying  eloquence  fell  from  his  lips. 
Would  to  God  there  were  many  Rowland  Hills,  whether  clerical  or  laical ! 

His  private  life  was  consistent  with  his  public  profession.  He  was  a  prayer- 
ful, devotional,  humble,  benevolent  man.  It  was  his  delight  to  do  good.  As 
an  interesting  proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that  hj  took  a  deep  interest  in  Dr. 
Jenner's  invaluable  discovery  of  vaccination,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Society,  practised  vaccination  wherever  he  went  to  preach,  and  was 
the  means  of  dispeUing  the  prejudices  of  many  against  it,  and  of  influencing 
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many  medical  men  to  adopt  it.  He  vaccinated  in  different  places  not  fewer  than 
4840  subjects,  besides  3720  and.  upwards  in  Surrey-chapel  sqhool-room.  He 
himself  solemnly  asserts  that,  in  all  these  cases,  he  did  not  meet  with  one 
fiilure, 

Mr.  Hill  published  not  a  little.  Controversy  at  first  seems  to  have  been  with 
hicn  a  favourite  exercise,  hut,  before  he  died,  he  lamented  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  which  he  had  too  often  manifested  both  in  writing  and  in  preaching.  His 
principal  work  is  the  *  Village  Dialogues,*  which  were  originally  contributed  to 
the  Evangelical  Magazine.  This  truly  admirable  book  passed  through  26 
e  litions  in  the  author's  life-time. 

After  an  unusually  long  ministry  of  66  years,  during  which  he  preached  at 
least  23,000  sermons,  being  an  average  of  nearly  350  every  year.     Mr.  Hill 
took  farewell  of  his  people,  and  closed  his  public  services  to  the  church,  in  an 
address  to  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  who  were  assembled  in  Surrey-chapel 
nn  the  evening  of  2d  April,  1833.     Soon  after  this  he  was  confined  by  increas- 
ing debility  to  the  parsonage.     He  now  occupied  all  his  time  iu  preparing  to 
give  in  his  account.     When  dying  he  said, — "  Upon  a  review  of  my  public  life, 
and  in  the  near  prospect  of  eternity,  if  my  time  were   to   come  over  again,  I 
would  pursue  exactly  the  same  course  which  I  have  done."     His  death  seems  to 
have  been  peacefully.     "  I  have  no  rapturous  joys,"  he  said  to  the  Rev.  George 
Clayton,  **  hat  peace, — a  good  hope  through  grace, — all  through  grace."     He 
expired  on  the  11th   of  April ;  and  on  the  19th  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Surrey-chapel,  beneath  the  pulpit,  where,  for  fifty  years,  he  had  preached  Him 
who  is  the  *  resurrection  and  the  life.*     The  noble  nephew  of  the  deceased,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  ^British  army,   accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  George  Hill,  attended  as  chief  mourner.     The  scene  in  the  chapel,  after 
the  interment,  is  thus  touchingly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jones  : — "  It  was  an  interest- 
ing spectacle  to  witness  the  grave  of  Rowland  Hill  at  the  close  of  the  funeral 
solemnities.     There  stood  one  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo,  with  the  star  of  his 
order  glittering  on  his  breast,  looking  on  the  last  earthly  home  of  a  most 
endeared    relative,  whose  prayers  had  often  ascended  to  God  on  his  behalf. 
There  also  was  the  aged  clerk  of  the  chapel,  who,  for  50  years,  had  been  con- 
nected with  its  religious  services ;  his  head  was  supported  upon  l»is  knee,  the 
foot  resting  upon  a  hassock ;  his  eye  seemed  immovably  fixed  on  the  tomb,  and 
his  tears  witnessed  how  much  he  respected  the  departed.     There  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  behold  the  earthly  house  of  their  venerable  father,  and  silently 
exclaimed,  *  May  we  also  be  faithful  to  death,  and  may  our  last  end  be  like 
his!'     The  widow,  the  orphan,  the  Sabbath -school  teacher,  the  visitors  of  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  and  the  aged  tenants  of  the  almshouses  raised  by  the  de- 
ceased, all  surrounded  the  grave.     Earthly  distinctions   were  forgotten,   and 
amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  scene,  all  rejoiced  that  the  pastor  was  **  not  lost, 
but  gone  before." 


A  COMPLETE  RELIGION. 


Not  long  since,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  between  two  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  one  of  them  remarked  respecting  a  friend,  recently  deceased,  **  He  was 
a  perfect  Christian."  The  other  replied,  "  Not  so ;  in  this  world,  none  are 
perfect.'*     To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  first,  "  I  use  the  word,  not  to  denote 
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absolute  perfection,  or  perfection  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  I  use  it  in  the  sense 
of  the  scriptures,  to  denote  completeness  of  character.** 

The  last  speaker  had  truth  on  his  side.  There  is  reason  for  this  distinction  ; 
for,  the  scripture^  sometimes  use  the  word  **  perfect"  in  this  sense.  Thus,  the 
apostle  James,  in  exhorting  his  brethren,  touches  the  point  where  they  were 
most  liable  to  fail :  "Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect 
and  entire  wanting  nothing,**  And  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians,  **  Epaphras 
labours  fervently  for  you  in  prayers  that  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  the  will  of  God."  In  the  same  sense  our  Saviour  uses  the  term  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:  **  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  The  context  shows  that  it  was  Christ's  design  to  inculcate  a  complete 
religion  in  opposition  to  the  mutilated  system  of  the  Pharisees.  These  men 
taught  the  truth  in  some  points,  but  then  it  was  only  half  of  the  truth.  They 
taught  their  followers  to  do  good,  but  not  to  do  good  to  all — to  love  their  friends, 
but  not  to  love  their  enemies.  Hence  arises  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  appeal : 
**  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  ?  do  not  even  publicans  the  same  ?  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  God  himself  is  here  proposed  as  an  example 
to  his  creature?,  on  account  of  his'  carrying  out  the  principles  of  righteousness 
and  benevolence  to  all  the  particulars  whereunto  they  may  be  applied  :  **  For  He 
maketh  the  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  upon  the  just  and  upon 
the  unjust." 

According  to  this  view,  a  perfect  Christian  is  one  whose  religion  pervades 
every  department  of  his  life,  and  whose  character,  therefore,  exhibits  a  just  pro- 
portion and  symmetry.  We  would  use  similar  language,  and  in  a  physical  sense, 
if,  looking  on  a  child  whose  limbs  were  ill-developed,  having  its  head  very  large 
and  its  chest  very  small,  and  one  arm  larger  than  the  other,  the  remark  should 
escape  us — this  is  an  imperfect  child.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  its  limbs  were 
in  fair  proportion,  we  would  call  it  a  perfect  child.  Just  so,  the  ideas  of  pro- 
portion and  completeness  are  denoted  in  the  scripture  by  the  use  of  the  word 
perfection;  and  this  kind  of  perfection  which  some  have  attained,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  exemplify. 


STRAY  MOMENTS  WITH  THE  MUSES. 

BY    DIDYMUS. 

No.  I. — Our  Poets  and  Poetry. 

The  study  of  poesy  opens  before  us  a  boundless  field.  Poets  and  poetry !  Bold 
indeed  must  he  be,  who  should  adventure  to  put  before  the  world  the  complete 
list  of  its  poets,  or  the  entire  volume  of  its  poetry.  Who  shall  tell  the  number 
of  our  poets,  for  we  may  safely  assert,  that  the  spirit  which  at  some  period  or 
other,  has  not  experienced  the  stirrings  of  those  emotions,  and  the-impulse  of 
those  strong  yearnings,  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  every  poet's  bosom — is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Those  deep  inner  feelings  may  have  no  outward 
expression,  their  utterance  may  be  voiceless,  and  their  melodies  unheard — but 
not  the  less  do  they  live,  and  breathe,  and  burn.  And  poetry,  we  do  not  ask  so 
much  where  it  is,  but  rather  where  it  is  not.  Ask  of  nature,  and  she  shall  tell 
you,  "poetry  is  mine  and  in  me."     The  breezes  of  heaven  sound  their  mighty 
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poems,  tbe  songsters  of  the  grove  carol  their  joyous  lays,  tiny  brooks  murmur 
their  sweet  strains,  and  tbe  migbty  ocean  grand  in  its  unapproachable  sublimity, 
rolls  with  unceasing  roar  its  awful  song  in  the  dasb  of  its  surge,  and  the  booming 
of  its  billows.  And  there  are  yet  other  passages  in  her  open  page  which,  though 
silent,  are  all  eloquent  with  loftiest  poetry.  The  budding  blossom,  the  falling  leaf, 
the  drooping  floweret,  the  deep  umbrageous  shade  of  majestic  forests,  and  glowing 
landscapes,  with  their  verdant  plains  and  fruitful  hills,  which  are  around  us  every- 
where ;  are  all  full  of  its  glorious  power.  That  spirit,  which  as  it  beholds  the 
heavens  in  their  ever  varying  forms  of  loveliness,  whether  decked  with  the  calm 
clear  light  of  the  still  and  solemn  stars,  shining  in  silvery  lustre  beneath  the 
mild  beam  of  the  pensive  moon,  burnished  with^the  dazzling  rays  of  the  monarch 
of  day,  as  he  arises  from  his  repose  decked  in  orient  splendour,  or  glowing  be- 
neath his  parting  benediction,  as  be  bids  farewell  for  awhile  to  his  loved  earth  in 
a  lingering  embrace — must  indeed  be  cold,  which  shall  not  feel  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere,  which  is  steeped  in  the  influences  and  manifestations 
of  highest  poetry.  Of  a  truth  it  may  be  declared  that  there  is  no  voice  or  lan- 
guage where  its  voice  is  not  heard.  But  we  turn  from  so  wide  and  discursive  a 
view  of  our  subject  to  its  more  ordinary  and  general  acceptation,  that  of  written 
song.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy  and  perspicuity  what  true 
poetry  is.  Dr.  Johnson,  followed  by  most  of  our  lexicographers,  has  simply 
declared  it  to  be  metrical  composition :  but  the  name  is  legion  of  the  lines  which 
have  been  tagged  together  with  all  due  regard  to  metre  and  rhyme  but  which  are  as 
utterly  destitute  of  true  poetry,  as  the  chiselled  marble  of  life  or  soul.  A  poet, 
is  born — not  manufactured,  saith  an  old  writer ;  and  the  same  rule  applies  to 
poetry.  It  is  an  inspiration,  not  a  production.  We  restrict  ourselves  however, 
in  the  few  remarks  we  intend  to  make,  to  still  narrower  limits  ;  for  it  is  only  to 
that  which  comes  strictly  under  the  denomination  of  religious  poetry,  and  that 
principally  from  writers  of  the  present  day,  though  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  these,  that  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  And  we  would 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  very  highest  order  of  poetry,  and  the  most  lasting 
monuments  of  song,  are  those  which  have  been  devoted  to  tbe  cause  of  religion, 
and  the  contemplation  of  those  lofty  themes  which  affect  the  future  destiny  of 
man,  and  his  relation  with  the  Infinite.  A  poet  of  our  own  day,  whose  memory 
shall  live  as  long  as  time  lasts,  Philip  James  Bailey,  declares, 

"  Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God ; 
He  made  His  prophets  poets ; — ^and  the  more 
We  feel  of  poesy  do  we  become 
Like  God  in  love  and  power/' 

The  poems  of  the  sacred  scriptures  are  raised  to  an  unapproachable  height 
above  all  others,  in  the  loftiness  of  their  conception,  the  grandeur  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  diction — while —with  all  this,  there  is  that  divine 
simplicity  which  brings  them  within  the  comprehension  and  the  grasp,  of  the 
rudest  and  most  unlettered.  And  next  to  the  divine  record,  who  shall  dispute 
the  palm  with  Milton,  and' his  Paradise  Lost?  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
man  can  ever  become  a  great  poet,  unless  he  has  deeply  rooted  within  him  the 
religious  elements  of  our  nature.  Distorted,  or  trampled  under  foot  those  reli- 
gious feelings  and  sentiments  may  be ;  but  there  they  are  still,  and  ever  and 
anon  they  will  speak  out,  in  spite  of  the  violence  done  to  them  by  the  indulgence 
of  vicious  passions  and  corrupt  propensities.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  words  which  are  addressed  to  those  emotions  which  lie  deepest  within,  must. 
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if  well  chosen  and  applied,  be  those  which  shall  be  most  vivid  in  their  influence, 
and  most  lasting  in  their  endurance ;  and  as  we  fully  believe  that  our  religious 
impulses  and  affections  are  there  most  firmly  implanted,  and  most  permanent  in 
our  nature,  that  which  meets  their  requirements,  and  responds  to  their  cravings 
will  necessarily  be  most  abiding.  They  who  have  written  for  immortality,  have  . 
acted  upon  the  great  principle  laid  down  by  one  whom  we  have  before  quoted, 
"  All  great  lays — equals  to  the  mind  of  men 

Deal  more  or  less  with  the  Divine — ^and  here 

Nor  end — some  good  of  mind  or  soul  of  man." 

We  propose  in  our  next  paper,  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  poetical  literature 
of  our  own  land. 


THE  STREET  MUSICIANS. 

I  HAVE  before  me,  though  in  somewhat  an  im)erfect  li^ht,  three  interesting 
pictures.  The  principal  figure  in  the  first  is  a  man  in  foreign  costume,  whose 
appearance  is  reckless  and  dissolute.  There  clings  to  him  a  half-modest  look- 
ing female  in  weeds, — a  woman  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  widow's  woe,  but  dis- 
playing symptoms  of  an  unchastened  heart.  Whether  she  ever  professed  to  be 
a  Christian,  I  cannot  conjecture  ;  but  she  is  evidently  a  native  of  **  the  land  ©f 
Bibles,"  a  daughter  of  some  family  whose  habits  impressed  her  with  the  decen- 
cies of  a  church-loving  people,  yet  an  abuser  of  knowledge^  one  of  those  widows 
*  who  wax  wanton  against  Christ,*  and  become  the  victims  of  idle  feelings,  and 
a  frivolous  mind.  She  is  far  from  being  happy.  A  hectic  on  her  cheek 
betrays  the  gnawings  of  disease  ;  a  wild  expression  in  her  eye  proves  her  to  be 
scorched  by  some  inward  fire  ;  and  though  she  clings  to  her  forbidding  com- 
panion, she  obviously  regards  him  with  perplexing  doubt  and  feverish  qipre- 
hension.  There  is  a  third  figure  in  the  group, — a  wondering  frightened  little 
girl.  Poor  child  !  she  is  the  widow's  daughter ;  she  has  no  earthly  protector, 
except  her  mother ;  and  now  she  is  amazed,  and  seems  as  if  her  young  heart 
would  break,  to  think  how  the  soft  quiet  of  her  peaceful  home  is  exchanged 
for  the  wild  company  and  hoarse  voice  of  that  unlovely  man  ! 

My  second  picture  exhibits  a  scene  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  shops,  houses,  and  other  objects  on  the  back-ground,  is  familiar 
to  the  eye  of  many  a  Briton, — and  indicates  a  city  of  his  native  land,  as  much 
distinguished  for  its  Christianity  as  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is 
grouped  on  one  of  its  chief  streets  a  crowd  of  figures  who  seem  impersonations 
of  idleness,  indifferent  character,  and  open  vice.  Some  thirty  or  forty  persons 
are  gazing  with  heartless  glee  upon  an  object  in  their  midst,  which,  if  angels 
could  weep,  would  draw  a  shower  of  tears  from  heaven  :  it  is  tke  daughter  of 
the  widow,  performing,  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowd,  a  secondary  part  to 
the  exertions  of  a  strolling  musician  :  an  orphan  child  compelled  to  wa^te  those 
powers  on  gaping  folly,  which  were  given  her  for  the  cultivating  joi  holiness, 
and  the  glorifying  of  her  Creator ;  a  wan  and  ragged  little  songstress,  who 
labours,  but  labours  in  vain,  to  win  for  her  hard  master  as  much  of  the  mob*s 
rude  favour  as  would  be  easily  won  by  the  dancing  of  a  bear,  or  the  gambols  of 
a  monkey; — and  he  who  figures  at  her  side,  and  rules  her  occupation,  is  the 
dissolute  and  reckless  foreigner.  * 

My  third  picture  transports  us  to  the  house  of  mourning.  The  scene  is  in 
an  humble  apartment,  low,  incommodious,  naked  with  poverty,  and  bearing 
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marks  of  the  joint  indwelling  of  discomfort  and  affliction.  Bot  the  living  figures 
are  full  of  moral  interest.  A  sufferer  is  oi>  a  bed,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of 
mortal  disease,  wasted  and  worn  to  a  skeleton,  yet  her  features  lit  up  with  a  smile, 
her  hands  clasped  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  her  eyes  turned  toward  heaven 
with  a  beaming  expression  of  surpassing  gladness.  On  the  floor,  at  a  distance 
of  a  yard  or  so  from  her  bed,  kneels  a  grave  looking  young  man  in  black,  who 
seems  to  be  leading  her  devotion,  and  with  closed  eyes  pouring  into  his  prayer 
the  overflowings  of  a  full  and  heaving  heart.  A.  lady  is  also  there,  who  appears 
to  join  in  the  devotion  with  some  such  interest  as  the  angels  feel  when  they  *  re- 
joice more  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
who  went  not  astray.'  Close  by  the  bed,  her  person  inclining  over  that  of  the 
dying  suffSerer,  and  tear-drops  hopping  fast  over  her  cheeks,  is  a  female  youth 
struggling  apparently  with  agonised  affection,  yet  subdued  by  holy  and  powerful 
thoughts.  These  four  figures  form  so  affecting  a  group,  and  seem  encompassed 
by  so  heavenly  an  atmosphere,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  angels  to  be  guard- 
ing the  room,  and  mingling  with  the  scene.  But,  on  the  background,  emerging 
angrily  into  the  apartment,  is  a  face  whose  figure  looks  black  with  scorn  and  in- 
dignation, and  who  evidently  views  with  derision  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers, 
and  with  insulting  disrespect  the  person  who  conducts  it.  This  figure  is  again 
the  forbidding  foreigner ;  and  the  dying  sufferer  is  the  widow. 

I  have  several  pictures  more,  but,  with  one  exception,  shall  state  what  remains 
in  brief  narrative.  The  widow  carried  the  hidden  fires  of  consumption  in  her 
frame  at  the  time  when  she  joined  the  foreigner's  society ;  she  soon  sickened, 
and  began  to  feel  alarm  for  the  safety  both  of  the  present  life  and  the  life  eternal ; 
and,  as  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  when  reading  the  scriptures  in  the  desert,  had  a 
messenger  sent  by  God  to  instruct  him,  so  she,  in  the  early  stage  of  her  sickness,  was 
visited,  in  divine  providence,  by  one  who  brought  her  *glad  tidings  of  great  joy,' 
and  became,  under  divine  influence,  the  minister  of  life  to  her  soul.  This  mes- 
senger of  good — ^the  grave-looking  young  man  in  black — ^was  no  more  than  an 
humble  city  missionary  ;  but  he  described  to  the  unhappy  woman  the  love  and 
grace  and  all-sufficiency  of  Immanuel ;  he  explained  to  her  how  *  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  God's  Sou,  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;'  and  she  believed  Christ  to  be 
a  divine  and  willing  Saviour,  she  called  upon  him  to  rescue  her  soul  and  make 
her  heart  holy,  she  conflded  to  him  all  her  interests  for  eternity,  and  she  speedily 
experienced  strange  sensations,  gloriously  contrasted  to  all  she  had  ever  felt 
before,'^— she  had '  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'  Her  daughter  also  displayed  silent  but  strong 
interest  in  the  missionary's  expositions  of  heavenly  truth.  The  love  of  Jesus, 
his  sufferings,  his  marvellous  deeds,  his  death,  his  moral  glory,  threw  a  spell  of 
happy  excitement  and  holy  wonder  over  the  child,  which  raised  a  contrast — oh 
how  blessed ! — to  the  fagged  cold  dreary  feelings  of  her  former  days.  Only  one 
thought  clouded,  on  the  death-bed,  the  day-beams  of  the  widow's  joy ; — she  felt 
pain  to  think  that  her  daughter  might  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  rude  foreigner ; 
but  she  implored  Grod  to  be  the  child's  deliverer ;  she  dared  not  doubt  the  omni- 
potent mercy  could  work  as  mightily  for  the  orphan  as  it  had  done  for  herself; 
and, '  casting  her  burden  on  the  Loid,'  she  calmly  awaited  the  hour  of  her  depar- 
ture.*—Guilty  though  she  had  been  in  life,  she  was  happy  and  joyous  in  death : 
for  '  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound ;  and  as  sin  reigned 
unto  death,  even  so  did  grace  reign,  through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life, 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 
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Take  another  picture.  This  hrings  us  again  to  the  open  street.  The  scene 
is  in  front  of  some  old  worn  houses.  At  intervals,  along  the  pavement,  are  clus- 
ters of  persons,  evidently  the  passers-by  on  the  thoroughfare,  whose  curiosity  has 
been  arrested,  and  who  stand  still,  gazing  with  surprise  after  a  well-dressed  lady, 
who  hastes  speedily  along  as  if  escaping  from  imminent  danger.  A  young  girl 
is,  hand  in  hand,  at  the  lady's  side ;  and  the  terrified  little  creature,  at  the  same 
time,  looks  behind  to  see  who  may  be  pursuing,  and  moves  a  step  in  advance  to 
hasten  her  own  and  the  lady's  joint  speed.  Some  hundred  yards  in  their  rear, 
a  rush  of  persons  is  emerging  from  a  narrow  entry.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
forbidding  foreigner,  who  now  looks  like  a  roused  tiger,  his  eyes  glancing  fury, 
and  his  whole  fram«  swollen  with  anger«  Men  without  hats  are  strnggling  to 
hold  him  fast,  and  women  in  working  ^ise  are  hanging  on  his  skirts.  There 
has  evidently  been  a  noble  plot  to  carry  off  the  widow's  daughter,  now  doubly  an 
orphan,  from  beneath  his  control. 

What  remains  is  soon  told.  The  orphan  found  protection  and  a  home  in  the 
house  of  a  Christian  lady  who  directed  her  escape ;  she  thence  attended  school 
and  became  distinguished  for  acquisition  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  habits 
of  female  industry ;  she  was  longed  seached  for,  diligently  but  vainly,  by  the 
foreigner,  who,  for  days  and  weeks  together,  haunted  the  doors  of  school-houses 
and  places  of  worship,  in  the  hope  of  getting  her  into  his  power ;  and  eventually, 
at  the  age  of  womanhood,  she  displayed  such  excellence  of  Christian  character, 
and  continued  to  be  so  much  an  object  of  the  divine  care  as  to  pass  into  a  respec- 
table place  in  society,  enjoying  the  sincere  esteem  of  the  enlightened  and  the  pious. 

J  said  my  pictures  were  dim  and  imperfect ;  but,  to  every  thing  of  event  or 
of  character  which  they  exhibit,  I  have  stated  pnly  what  occurred  but  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  prini^ipal  town  of  Britain.  My  sketch,  though  faint  and  incomplete,  is 
an  exhibition  of  vital  truth,  and  affords  most  valuable  instruction.  That  a  widow, 
the  only  protector  of  a  fatherless  child,  the  native  of  a  country  rich  in  moral  de- 
cencies, and  the  daughter  of  a  family  who  had  trained  her  to  venerate  Christian 
ordinances — that  she,  still  clad  with  the  weeds  which  reminded  her  of  a  husband's 
love,  should  have  joined  herself  to  this  unprincipled  man,  is  only  another  proof, 
added  to  the  millions  which  are  occurring  every  day,  of  the  exceeding  deceitful- 
ness  and  power  of  sin  ;  but  that  she  should  have  heard  on  her  death-bed,  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  believed  on  him  to  her  joyous  experience  of  pardoning  mercy, 
and  her  participation  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  prospect  full  of 
immortality — this  blessedly  illustrates  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  Divine  grace. 
Whoever  has  sunk  into  the  mire  of  iniquity,  or  feels  himself  guilty  without  a 
refuge,  miserable  without  a  solace,  and  sick  or  dying  without  hope  of  heaven,  let 
him  look  as  this  woman  did,  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  shall  be  saved. 

How  full,  too,  of  instruction  to  the  young,  is  the  history  of  the  widow's  daugh- 
ter !  Nothing  protected  the  child  from  possibly  becoming  the  victim  of  more 
vice  and  miseries  than  I  dare  to  hint,  except  her  having  obtained  access  to  the 
truths  of  God,  and  joyously  studied  and  believed  them.  It  may  be  said  she  was 
the  child  of  Providence.  But,  in  a  Christian  land,  every  young  person  may  be 
just  as  much  and  as  signally  the  child  of  Providence  as  she.  God  watches  with 
a  narrow  eye  the  interests  of  the  young,  and  has  made  to  them  precious  promises, 
and  opens  to  them  many  prospects,  and  often  suiprises  them  with  unexpected 
boons  and  valuable  friendships,  to  which  the  old  are  strangers.  Let  them  hear 
his  voice  and  obey  his  word,  and  they  will  discover  his  love  to  be  a  richer  por- 
tion than  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  earth.  *  They  that  seek  him  early 
will  find  him ;'  and  '  happy  are  they  whose  God  is  the  Lord.' 
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WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE  ? 

Conscience  is  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  hy  which  rational  creatures 
endeavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  own  principles  and  practices,  so  as  to 
determine  whether  they  are  good  or  evil.  It  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  those  powers  which  our  all-wise  and  over-gracious  Crea- 
tor has  been  pleased  to  impart  to  us.  Regarding  the  precise  place  which  it 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  classification  of  our  mental  capacities,  philosophers  are 
not  agreed.  Some  assert  that  it  is  an  original  power, — correct  in  all  its  judg- 
ments, accurate  in  all  its  decisions,  ever  presiding  as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven. 
Otheis  maintain  that  it  does  not,  in  any  respect,  partake  of  the  nature  of  an 
independent  faculty, — that  it  is  merely  a  well-instructed  understanding,  and  a 
rightly  biassed  heart.  "We  are  disposed  to  assign  to  it  the  rank  of  a  distinct  power. 
Deriving  our  opinions,  however,  from  the  word  of  God — the  only  infallible  stan-* 
dard  of  truth— -we  believe  that  conscience,  like  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind, 
has  been  exposed  to  all  the  baneful  effects  of  the  fall.  It  is  by  nature — in 
common  with  the  human  heart — ignorant,  and  perverse,  and  polluted.  It  must, 
before  it  can  fully  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  be  instructed, 
and  guided,  and  purified,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  its  present  state  of  abase- 
ment, its  suggestions  and  decisions  may  deviate  widely  from  the  revealed  will  of 
heaven  :  it  may  commend  actions  wbicb  God  condemns ;  it  may  palliate  sins 
which  God  denounces  ;  it  may  whisper  peace  when  God  threatens  wrath. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  notions  generally  prevailing  among 
men,  must  be  aware  that  it  is  common  enough,  even  for  those  who  are  mani- 
festly uninterested  in  the  blessings  of  religion,  to  claim  the  possession  of  a  good 
conscience :  and  by  the  world  the  claim  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  only  the 
tnost  vile  and  abandoned,  are  supposed  to  be  destitue  of  this  inestimable  blessing. 
Mistaken  views  on  this  subject,  are,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  very  common.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  to  examine  those  views,  to  expose  their  falsity,  and  to 
exhibit  their  danger. 

Natural  amiableness  of  disposition  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  good  consci- 
ence. Depraved  as  the  human  heart  is,  it  often  exhibits  the  possession  of  some 
of  those  things  that  are  *  lovely  and  of  good  report.*  How  many  a  parent  whose 
heart  in  the  sight  of  God  is  evil,  is  yet  prompted  to  *  give  good  gifts  to  his  chil- 
dren !"  How  many  a  friend,  whose  heart  is  deceitfal  and  desperately  wicked 
in  the  sight  of  God,  still  cherishes  and  reciprocates  the  strongest  earthly  friend- 
ship !  How  many  an  individual,  whose  heart  never  entertained  any  just  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  sin  as  perpetrated  against  a  holy  ?ind  righteous  God,  has  yet 
sighed  and  cried  over  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  has  done  what  he  could  to 
alleviate  human  wretchednes  !  But  these  emotions  are  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
conscience  being  right.  Guilty,  indeed,  must  that  conscience  be,  which  can  re- 
sist so  much  natural  tenderness. 

Partial  contrition  on  account  of  sin  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  good  con- 
science. There  are  marty  who,  by  the  *word  and  rod*  of  the  Most  High,  are  led 
to  manifest  deep  anguish  of  spirit  on  account  of  their  offences,  but  who,  it  is 
evident,  have  not  that  only  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation, 
but  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which^orketh  death.  Never  till,  by  the  long  con- 
tinued repetition  of  crimes,  the  conscious  is  rendered  callous,  will  it,  if  aware  of 
the  demerit  of  sin,  be  exempted  from  gloomy  recollections  and  dismal  anticipa- 
tions. Who  experiences  at  times  greater  anguish  than  the  drunkard  ?  but  who 
returns  so  readily  or  so  speedily  as  he  to  his  wonted  practices  ? 
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Limited  abstinfince  from  evil  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  good  conscience. 
Jtfany  are  to  be  found  who  cautiously  shun  some  sins,  while  they  confidently 
rush  upon  others.  They  may  avoid  open  and  flagrant  offences,  while  they  in- 
dulge in  those  which  are  secret,  or  which  they  consider  venial.  The  pharisees 
of  old  were  charged  by  Him  whose  judgments  are  always  in  accordance  with 
truth,  with  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.  All  such  partial  turn- 
ing from  sin,  or  abstinence  from  evil,  must  prove  that  the  conscience  is  not  right 
before  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  men  fall  regarding  conscience. 
What,  it  may  now  be  asked,  is,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  terms,  a  good 
conscience  ? 

It  is  a  conscience  renewed  hy  divine  grace.  This  great  change,  effected  by 
the  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  essential  to  all  who  would  enjoy 
the  divine  favour  either  here  or  hereafter.  *Ye  must  be  born  again,'  is  the  ex- 
press and  unequivocal  declaration  of  our  Lord.  Till  we  undergo  regeneration 
*  the  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.'  New  principles  must  be  put  within  us, 
all  old  things  must  pass  away  from  us,  we  must  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus, 
before  we  can  have  any  claim  to  a  good  conscience. 

It  is  also  a  conscience  regulated  hy  the  holy  scriptures.  Even  after  holy 
principles  are  implanted  within  us,  the  conscience  is  liable  to  err  unless  a  stan- 
dard is  provided  by  which  its  decision  may  be  guided  and  governed.  That  stan- 
dard the  word  of  God  supplies.  To  it  we  must  appeal  in  every  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed.  From  it  we  mast  derive  all  that  instruction  in  righteousness 
which  we  need%  Our  preconceived  opinions  must  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  revealed  mandates  of  heaven.  Our  decisions,  regarding  all 
spiritual  matters,  must  ever  be  regulated  by  the  law  and  the  testimony. 

We  might  specify  other  characteristics  of  a  good  conscience  ;  but  those  which 
we  have  mentioned  seem  to  include, all  tlie  rest.  When  the  soul  is  renewed,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  renewed  soul  are  guided  by  the  word  of  God,  we  may  surely 
say,  without  presumption,  *we  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience.'  Such  a  con- 
science is  now  recognised  by  God  as  good,  because  it  has  been  formed  by  his 
own  Spirit,  and  seeks  to  follow  in  all  things  his  own  will.  Such  a  conscience 
will  be  owned  by  God  as  good  in  *the  day  of  Christ,'  because  its  present  decision 
will,  in  so  far  as  it  is  enlightened  from  on  high,  accord  with  the  immaculate  and 
irrevocable  determinations  of  that  great  day. 

What  an  unspeakable  blessing  is  a  good  conscience  !  Well  may  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  while  they  mourn  over  the  indifference  and  the  impenitence  of  many  to 
whom  they  seek  affectionately  and  faithfully  to  commend  the  great  lessons  of 
religion,  solace  themselves  by  saying,  *Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of 
our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more 
abundantly  to  you-ward.'  Well  may  the  Christian,  when  called  upon  to  endure 
the  reproaches  and  the  calumnities  with  which  the  unbelieving  not  unfrequently 
visit  those  who  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  derive  hope  and  encouragement  from 
the  reflection,  that  'having  a  good  conscience,*  a  day  will  come  when  *  they  will 
be  ashamed  who  falsely  accuse  his  good  conversation  in  Christ.'  Well  may  the 
man  who  is  called  upon  often  to  mingle  with  the  world,  and  who  feels  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  be  in  the  world,  and  yet  not  of  the  world, — to  use  the  world  as  not 
abusing  it, — esteem  it  as  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  be  enabled  to  say, 
'  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  men.' 
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SOLEMNITIES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

It  is  a  solemn  bour,  when  the  new-born  babe  is  laid  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother- 
when  life  is  first  given  to  the  bud,  that  must  unfold  its  petals  in  time,  and  bear 
Its  fruit  for  eternity.  It  is  an  hour  fraught  with  deep  and  holy  feeling.  An 
existence  is  then  commenced  that  must  be  coeval  with  that  of  God  himself.  A 
soul  is  ushered  into  being,  which  must  for  ever  revel  in  the  boundless  ocean  of 
the  love  of  God,  or  mourn  its  guilt  in  endless  sorrow;  and  the  mother,  the 
Christian  mother,  feels  that  on  her  exertions,  on  her  prayers,  and  on  her  faith, 
may  rest  the  issue.  Is  it  not  a  solemn,  an  eventful  hour  ?  A  missionary,  one 
who,  in  her  love  to  souls,  has  sought  a  home  in  the  far  distant  isles  of  the  sea, 
thus  writes  to  her  friends  : — **  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  given  me  a  little  daughter. 
How  did  my  heart  thrill  with  thmkfulness,  when  they  laid  her,  a  living  child,  in 
my  bosom.  It  was  night,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  I  felt  that  God  had  given  me 
a  jewel  that  must  be  polished  for  him ;  a  plant,  which  my  training  hand  must 
prepare  for  eternity  ;  and  until  the  morning  light  I  agonized  in  prayer,  for 
strength,  and  grace,  and  faith.  I  gave  my  child  to  God,  and  I  felt  that  God  had 
accepted  the  sacrifice." 

It  is  a  solemn  hour  when  the  mother  conveys  to  that  young  child  its  first  im- 
pressions of  its  God — of  that  being  who  made,  who  loved,  and  died  for  him. 
Then  is  the  work  commenced  which  can  terminate  only  with  its  existence — the 
great  end  of  its  being,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  to  love  and  glorify  God. 
How  important  that  the  mother  should  early  begin  her  work.  Every  hour  of 
life  is  precious  when  the  mind  has  commenced  its  unfolding.  We  cannot 
know  how  soon  the  human  soul  is  accountable  to  its  Maker,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  child  who  has  exercised  faith  in  Christ,  however  young,  is  safe. 

A  mother,  to  whom  had  been  given  a  darling  babe,  commenced  with  the  first 
budding  of  its  mind  to  direct  its  thoughts  to  God.  She  prayed  for  it,  when  it 
was  two  years  old,  every  day  she  took  its  little  hand  in  hers,  and  implored  for 
her,  young  as  she  was,  that  she  might  then  yield  her  heart  to  the  Saviour.  A 
year  passed  on,  and  before  its  close  that  mother  had  reason  to  believe  that  her 
prayers  for  her  child  were  answered.  She  saw,  in  its  sorrow  for  sin,  its  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  Christ,  expressed  in  simple  and  childlike  terms,  the  same  con- 
victions^  the  same  exercises,  that  mark  conversion  in  the  older  Christian.  A 
few  months  more  passed  away,  and  that  little  one  went  home  to  the  Saviour  she 
loved.  She  died  in  joy,  in  faith ;  thus  proving  that  it  is  possible  for  a  child  so 
young  to  give  its  heart  to  God« 

I  have  stated  this  fact,  that  I  might  urge  home  on  every  mother's  heart  one 
thought  that  it  suggests.  Maternal  faithfulness  was  the  means,  under  God,  and 
the  only  means,  of  bringing  that  babe  to  Christ.  The  older  child  hears  the 
word  of  grace  dispensed ;  he  reads  his  Bible ;  he  has,  perhaps,  a  faithful 
teacher.  These  all  have  their  infiuence,  and  may,  with  God's  blessing,  lead  to 
his  conversion.  But  for  our  little  ones  it  is  only  a  mother's  teachings,  a  mo- 
ther's faith,  and  a  mother's  prayers,  that  will  open  to  them  the  way  of  salvation. 
Believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  your  young  children  can  be  converted ;  then 
pray,  then  labour,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  he  who  has  said. 
Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  will  bless  your  efforts.  And  oh,  will  it  not  be  more 
than  a  reward  for  all  your  labours  o&  love,  if  in  after  years  your  child  shall 
arise  and  call  you  blessed  ?  If  your  little  one  shall  be  a  shining  gem  in  the 
coronal  you  cast  at  Jesus'  feet  ?  And  if  that  little  child  of  three  or  five  years 
of  age  is  summoned  from  earth,  would  not  joy  unspeakable  mingle  with  the  mo- 
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ther*s  tears,  if  she  felt  tliat  evidence  had  been  given  of  true  conversion,  and 
that  her  belief  of  her  child's  eternal  happiness  rested  not  on  inference,  but  on 
the  sure  word  of  promise — if  she  felt  that  it  had  been  washed  and  purified  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  fitted,  by  repentance  and  faith,  for  its  dwelling  in  the 
skies  ? 

Mothers,  in  whose  hands  so  solemn  a  charge  has  been  placed,  upon  whose 
soul  rests  a  responsibility  for  which  earth  4ias  no  measure — a  responsibility 
whose  death  can  be  sounded  only  when  the  soul  shall  have  developed  its  untold 
capacities  for  happiness  or  for  woe,  and  which  no  human  heart  may  bear  unaided 
— 0  come  in  all  your  helplessness,  come  with  that  holy  love,  that  untold  influ- 
ence which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  wield,  and  bring  these,  your  infant  ones, 
to  Christ,  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer.  On  him  may  you  cast  all  the  burden 
of  that  responsibility  which  is  weighing  down  your  soul  to  the  dust — -on  him 
who  alone  can  relieve  you  of  any  portion  of  its  weight.  He  will  hear  and  an- 
swer ;  and  your  mourning  soul  shall  sing  for  joy  in  that  day  when  you  with  them 
'*  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 


I'M  TOO  BUSY. 

A  MERCHANT  sat  at  his  office  desk;  various  letters  were  spread  before  him  ; 
his  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  his  business. 

A  zealous  friend  of  religion  entered  the  office :  **  I  want  to  interest  you  a  little 
in  a  new  effort  for  the  cause  of  Christ,"  said  the  good  man. 

The  merchant  cut  him  off  by  replying  :  **  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me;  but  really 
I'm  too  busy  to  attend  to  that  subject  now." 

*'But,  sir,  iniquity  is  on  the  increase  among  us,"  said  his  friend. 

"  Is  it7  I'm  sorry ;  but  I'm  too  busy  at  present  to  do  anything." 

"  When  shall  I  call  again,  sir  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I'm  very  busy.  I'm  busy  every  day.  Excuse  me,  sir  ; 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning."  Then  bowing  the  intruder  out  of  the  office,  he 
resumed  the  study  of  his  papers. 

The  merchant  had  frequently  repulsed  the  friends  of  humanity  in  this  manner. 
No  matter  what  was  the  object,  he  was  always  too  busy  to  listen  to  their  claims. 
He  had  even  told  his  minister  that  he  was  too  busy  for  anything,  but  to  make  money. 

But  one  morning  a  disagreeable  stranger  stepped  very  softly  to  his  side,  lay- 
ing a  cold  moist  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  saying,  '*  Go  home  with  me !" 

The  merchant  laid  down  his  pen ;  his  head  grew  dizzy ;  his  stomach  felt  faint 
and  sick  ;  he  left  the  counting-house,  went  home,  and  retired  to  his  bed-chamber. 

His  unwelcome  visitor  had  followed  him,  and  now  took  his  place  by  the  bed- 
side, whispering,  ever  and  anon,  '*  You  must  go  with  me." 

A  cold  chill  settled  on  the  merchant's  heart ;  spectres  of  ships,  notes,  houses 
and  lands,  flitted  before  his  excited  mind.  Still  his  pulse  beat  slower,  his  heart 
heaved  heavily,  thick  films  gathered  over  his  eyes,  his  tongue  refused  to  speak. 
Then  the  merchant  knew  that  the  name  of  his  visitor  was  Death ! 

All  other  claimants  on  his  attention,  except  the  friends  of  Mammon,  had 
always  found  a  quick  dismissal  in  the  magic  phrase,  ''I'm  too  busy."  Humanity, 
mercy,  religion,  had  alike  begged  his  influence,  means  and  attention,  in  vain ; 
but  when  death  came,  the  excuse  was  powerless ;  he  was  compelled  to  have 
leisure  to  die. 

Let  us  beware  how  we  make  ourselves  too  busy  to  secure  life's  great  end. 
When  the  excuse  rises  to  our  lips,  and  we  are  about  to  say  we  are  too  busy  to 
do  goody  let  us  remember  we  cannot  be  too  busy  to  die. — S.  S,  Treasury, 
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TALES  AM)  SKETCHES. 


CROMWELL'S   INFLUENCE  ON 
ENGLAN*). 

I  HAVE  been  in  England ;  I  have  seen  in 
her  great  manafactorin^  cities,  the  mira- 
cles of  that  activity  which  covers  the  whole 
world  with  the  productions  of  a  petty  islftid 
in  Europe.  In  the  ports  of  London,  of 
Liverpool,  and  other  places,  I  have  gazed 
upon  those  floating  isles,  those  thousands 
of  masts,  which  hear  afar  over  every  sea 
the  riches  and  power  of  the  nation.  I  have 
admired  in  Scotland,  a  simple,  energetic, 
and  active  people,  ready  to  sacrifice  eveiy 
thing  rather  than  abandon  Christ  and  his 
Word.  I  have  been  present  at  the  debates 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  three  kiugdoms, 
and  I  have  admired  that  eloquence  which, 
not  content  with  words,  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  impels  the  nation 
onward  in  its  creat  destinies.  I  have  found 
evervwhere — Srom  the  lower  class  of  the 
people  to  the  exalted  stations  of  nobles  and 

Erinces — an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty.  I 
ave  wandered  through  those  haUs  from 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  bibles  printed  in  every  known 
language.  I  have  prayed  in  the  churches, 
and  at  the  religious  meetings  have  been 
transported  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of 
the  speakers,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
audience.  I  have  found  in  the'  families,  a 
morality  comparatively  greater  than  in 
other  countries;  and  pious  customs,  both 

Imvate  and  public,  more  generally  preva- 
ent.  I  have  been  struck  with  admiration 
at  beholding  the  people  of  those  islands 
encompassing  the  globe,  bearing  every 
where  civilization  and  Christianity,  com- 
manding in  the  most  distant  seas,  and  fill- 
ing the  earth  with  the  power  and  Word  of 
God. 

At  the  sight  of  such  prosperity  and 
CTeatness,  I  said — Ascribe  ye  strength  unto 
Uod :  His  excellency  is  over  Israel,  and  His 
strength  is  in  the  clouds.  God,  thou  art  ter- 
rible out  of  thy  holy  places!  The  Qod  of 
Israel  is  He  that  giveth  strenath  and  power 
unto  His  people,  .  .  •  Blessed  be  God  I 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Reformation ;  it  is 
Protestantism  and  the  evangelical  faith 
which  have  so  greatly  exalted  this  nation, 
and  given  it  such  influence. 

But  Gk>d  works  by  instruments ;  and  if 
there  is  anv  one  man  who  in  times  past  has 
contributed  more  than  another,  more  than 
all  others,  to  the  wonders  of  the  mresent 
day,  that  man  is  OUver  Cromwell.  The 
existing  greatness  of  Eneland  is  but  the 
realization  of  the  plan  he  had  conceived. 


K  that  enthusiasm  for  the  gospel; — ^if 
that  opposition  to  Popeiy— ^those  two  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  his  mind,  which 
Cromwell  has  imprinted  on  the  people  of' 
Great  Britain — should  ever  cease  in  Eng- 
land ; — ^if  a  fatal  fall  should  ever  interrupt 
the  Christian  course  of  that  nation ; — and 
if  Rome,  which  has  already  ruined  so  many 
kingdoms,  should  receive  the  homage  of 
Old  England,  .  .  .  then,  should  I  at 
any  future  period  revisit  her  shores,  I  should 
find  her  glory  extinct,  and  her  power  hum- 
bled to  nie  dust. 

But  this  melancholy  presentiment  wlD 
never  be  realised.  Great  Britain  will  be 
fisiithful  to  the  path  which  God,  in  Oliver's 
day,  traced  out  for  her.  She  will  remain 
a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid, 
and  which  scatters  over  the  world  light, 
civilization  and  faith. — D*Aubigne. 

MINISTERING  ANGELS. 

BY  EMMA  BAETON. 

Blest  angels  are  around  us, 

In  visions  they  surround  us, 
In  hopes  they  are  present  ever, 

And  in  life  forsake  us  never; 
Then  bless  the  bright  winged  ones ! 

For  favoured  of  all  earth's  sons. 
Are  they  whom  angels  caress, 

And  ever  guard,  cheer,  and  bless. 

In  life's  darkest,  loneliest,  and  saddest 
hours,  when  every  vestige  of  comfort  is  hid 
from  the  clouded  view,  and  deep  despair  is 
settling  down  upon  tiie  oppressed,  over- 
tasked spirit — then  will  this  bright  feeling 
come  stilly  and  silently  over  the  sou^ 
soothing  and  softening  our  griefs,  till  its 
balmy  mfluence  is  felt,  and  the  troubled 
spirit  sinks  into  toanquil  peace.  Or,  when 
loved  Mends  are  taken  &om  our  warm 
embrace,  and  wrapped  up  in  the  snowy 
shroud,  and  laid  up  in  the  close  coffin :  then 
who  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  a  cnarm, 
which,  like  an  angel's  wing,  will  subdue 
the  boisterous  grief,  and  give  that  resigna- 
tion and  hope  to  the  spirit,  which  the  world, 
in  its  bustle  and  anxious  turmoil,  never  did 
nor  never  can  bestow  ?  Again,  when  sepa- 
ration occurs,  and  those  around,  to  whom 
the  heart  clings  with  fond  and  endearing 
affection,  are  removed  from  our  view;  when 
months  and  years  will  impose  upon  us  an 
absence,  the  very  thought  of  Tniich  will 
cause  the  affections  to  repine,  and  the  heart 
to  murmur ;  when  we  conjure  up  ten  thou- 
sand imaginary  evils  which  may  occur  to 
harm  our  dear  ones — then  will  this  same 
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ever-coiisoliTifif  sensation  come  over  us,  and 
the  heart  will  confide  its  treasure,  with  a 
thankful  trust,  into  the  keeping  of  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 

What  these  shadows  are,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  knowledge  to  affirm.  They 
are  not  of  earth ;  there  is  nothing  grovel- 
ling or  earthly  in  their  sensations.  It  is  as 
if  it  were  a  portion  of  heaven  sent  down  to 
give  us  a  reliance  upon  the  Almighty  arm. 

Often  when  struggling  along,  buffeting 
the  storms  and  cares  of  this  dark,  sorrowful 
world,  has  one  of  these  blessed  visions  of 
happiness  come  stealing  over  my  wearied 
soul,  lifting  from  it  the  burden,  and  filling 
the  mind  with  joy  and  heavenly  peace ;  and 
again  it  seems  like  a  visible  presence,  with 
which  my  mind  might  hold  actual  commu- 
nion, and  rejoice  in  the  society  of  a  kindred 
spirit.  Such  blest  realities  of  happiness 
are  to  one,  like  a  bright  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  life,  to  which  the  soul  reverts  back  as  to 
a  way-mark  in  her  journey ;  and  they  are 
the  more  delightful,  that  thej^  come  upon 
us  so  unexpectedly  aud  insensibly.  Wnen 
toiling  with  the  crosses  and  losses  which 
are  ever  the  accompaniments  of  mortal 
existence,  how  refreshing  are  the  bright 
visions  which  silently  bear  us  away  to  the 
far  off  land,  and  give  us  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  bliss. 

Then  we  can  joyfully  struggle  on  with 
dispensations  of  sorrow  and  grief,  and  even 
kiss  the  chastening  hand.  We  can  resign 
loved  ones  to  the  mansions  of  death,  assured 
that  they  sleep  not  there,  but  are  beatified 
angels  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Eternal. 
We  can  smile  when  we  bid  farewell  to  loved 
ones,  and  see  them  go  forth  with  an  un- 
troubled eye,  fully  assured  that  we  shall 
meet  again,  if  not  on  earth,  surely  we  shall 
meet  in  heaven. 

And  may  not  these  visions — ^these  sweet 
enjoyments  of  happiness — be  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  with  the  spirits  of  the 
blest  ?  It  is  so  spiritual,  so  devoid  of  all 
selfishness,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  If 
friends  we  love  on  earth  are  taken  from  our 
view,  why  may  they  not  be  permitted  to 
comfort  and  cheer  us  along  the  dark  path- 
way which  we  are  doomed  to  travel  in  sad- 
ness and  in  tears  ?  St.  Paul  says,  **  Are 
they  not  ministering  spirits  ?'*  Each  heart 
replies,  in  fervent,  truthful  spirit.  They 
are  so ;  we  feel  it — it  is  an  intuitive  belief, 
an  inborn  principle,  and  dear  it  is  to  each 
bereaved  sorrowing  heart  1  With  this 
cheering  hope  of  constant,  present  com- 
munion, we  could  each  one  look  joyiully 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  too  should 
lay  aside  our  cumbering  bodies  of  mor- 
tality, and  mount  free  and  disembodied 
spirits,  into  the  clime  where 

"{^aints  and  angels  meet 
Holding  communion  sMreet." 


THE  BENEVOLENT  WOOD-CUTTER. 

From  the  German. 

In  a  lonely  hovel  in  the  depths  of  the 
Thuringian  forest,  not  far  from  the  high- 
road leading  from  Leipsic  to  Nuremburg, 
lived  a  poor  wood-cutter  named  Thomas. 
His  little  hut,  a  garden  covering  about  as 
much  space  as  his  dwelling,  a  pasture  just 
as  large  as  the  garden,  and  four  young 
children,  were  his  sole  possessions.  His 
wife  had  been  dead  two  years. 

One  excessively  cold  evening  in  Febru- 
ary, the  wood-cutter  was  returning  home 
with  a  large  bundle  of  faggots  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  eldest  child,  a  little  maiden 
of  some  eight  years,  ran  along  before  him. 
As  she  came  to  the  high-road  she  stopped 
suddenly,  and  cried,  "  Father,  father,  uiere 
is  a  horse  lying  in  the  road,  and  a  cart 
stands  there  too,  and  nobody  near  it!" 
The  wood-cutter  hastened  forward.  The 
horse  was  unharnessed,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  the  last  agonies.  The  cart,  which  stood 
in  the  middk  of  the  road,  had  a  canvass 
cover.  Thomas  lifted  the  curtain,  and  be- 
held, cowering  in  the  straw  at  the  bottom, 
two  thinly  clad  children,  who  were  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  fear.  When  they  saw 
his  sunburnt  face,  and  heard  his  rough 
voice  asking  who  they  were,  where  they 
came  from,  and  what  they  were  about  here 
in  the  highway,  they  grew  still  paler,  and 
shook  like  aspen  leaves  in  the  wind. 
They  made  no  answer,  but  looked  at  each  - 
other,  and  said  a  few  words  softly  in  a 
strange  tongue. 

What  was  to  de  c'one?  The  nearest  vil- 
lage was  several  miles  distant :  and  what 
should  he  do  with  them  if  there  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  waggon  and  its  con- 
tents ?  Perhaps,  too,  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged  would  soon  return  and  seek  in 
vaiij  for  the  children.  The  wood- cutter 
was  much  perplexed.  He  shouted  aloud, 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  notice  of  some 
one  who  could  help  or  advise  him.  The 
forest  rang,  and  the  rocks  echoed  and  re- 
echoed to  his  powerful  voice,  but  no  human 
voice  answered.  The  poor  tremblers  in  the 
little  waggon  were  now  nearly  dead  with 
fear ;  for  they  thought  surely  he  was  a  rob- 
ber, and  was  calling  his  comrades  to  come 
and  help  to  murder  them,  as  if,  poor  things, 
any  help  were  needed  for  that.  The  wo^- 
cutter  now  went  up  to  the  horse,  and  tried 
to  raise  him  to  his  feet,  but  in  vain.  Then 
he  held  to  his  mouth  a  dry  crust  which  had 
been  left  from  dinner.  The  famished  crea- 
ture moved  his  lips,  but  had  not  strength 
to  get  hold  of  the  morsel,  much  less  to 
chew  or  swallow  it. 

Thomas  now  stood  still  awile,  shoved  his 
cap  aside,  and  scratched  his  head.  Suddenly 
a  new  voice  was  heard  not  far  off,  and  the 
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obildren  in  tlie  waggou  sprung  up,  crying, 
**Papa!  papal"  A  pale  emaciated  man,  m 
a  long  blue  overcoat,  now  appeared.  Having 
soothed  and  kissed  the  childi^n,  he  turned  to 
the  wood-cutter,  and  in  broken  German  in- 
formed him,  that  on  account  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  road  his  horse  had  entirely 
given  up,  and  that  one  of  his  waggon- 
wheels  also  had  been  so  injured  that  it 
could  have  run  but  a  few  rods  further.  He 
had  walked  on  to  seek  for  help,  and  after 
an  hour's  wandering  had  come  to  a  house 
where,  however,  assistance  and  lodging 
were  rudely  denied.  He  could  not  stay  lon- 

fer  from  the  children,  and  now  saw  no  way 
ut  to  remain  where  they  were  till  mominpp . 
He  then  said  something  to  his  children  in 
their  own  language,  at  which  they  began 
to  weep  bitterly. 

The  wood-cutter  went  up  to  the  waggon 
and  looked  into  it,  seeming  liardly  to  know 
what  he  was  about.  The  stranger  stood  on 
the  other  side,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
one  hand  held  fast  by  the  two  children, 
who  seemed  afraid  of  again  losing  him. 
All  at  once  it  became  soft  and  warm  round 
the  good  peasant's  heart,  and  without  stop- 
)ing  for  another  thought,  he  cried  cheer- 
fully, "You  can  come  home  with  me! 
There  at  least  you  will  have  a  shelter,  if 
there's  not  much  inside  of  it.  As  for  stay- 
ing with  these  poor  lambs  in  the  open  air 
alfnight,  that's  out  of  the  question.  The 
stranger  grasped  the  wood-cutter's  hand 
without  uttering  a  word,  then  lifted  the 
children  out  of  wie  waggon.  He  put  the 
thin  old  cloak,  on  which  they  had  just  sat, 
round  his  shoulders,  and  took  the  girl  into 
his  arms;  the  boy  walked  beside  them, 
holding  by  his  father's  hand.  The  waggon, 
with  tne  broken  wheel,  and  the  dying 
horse,  they  left  in  the  road. 

When  they  reached  the  wood-cutter's 
dwelling,  the  three  younger  children  were 
sitting  round  a  table,  and  eating  their  sup- 
per by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  They  were  full 
of  wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  little  stran- 
gers, and  could  not  comprehend  why  they 
would  not  answer  their  questions.  The 
traveller  now  told  his  story.  He  was  a 
satin-weaver  from  the  south  of  France. 
He  was  a  protestant,  and,  to  escape  the 
oppression  to  which  his  brethren  were  there 
subjected,  he  had  left  his  dear  native  land, 
and  started  with  his  family  for  Russia, 
where  he  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  he 
should  find  better  times.  On  the  way  his 
wife  had  sickened,  and  after  a  long  and 
expensive  illness,  had  died.  He  was  now 
trying  to  reach  Leipsic,  where  he  hoped  to 
obtain  money  for  the  rest  of  his  ioumey. 

There  was  truth  in  every  look  and  tone 
•f  the  man,  and  his  pale,  sunken  counte- 


nance, on  which  sorrow  had  drawn  deep 
furrows,  could  not  be  seen  without  pity. 
His  children  sat  upon  his  lap,  nor  did  they 
stir  even  when  some  roasted  potatoes  were 
placed  on  the  table  for  their  supper.  After 
a  scanty  meal,  all  laid  themselves  down 
upon  the  stray,  the  only  bed  which  the 
house  afforded.  The  space  was  narrow,  the 
couch  hard ;  snow  and  rain  beat  against 
the  window,  the  wind  howled,  the  snapping 
fir-branches  crashed  in  the  surrounding 
forest ;  but  the  little  strangers  slept  quiet- 
ly, one  on  each  side  of  their  father,  with 
their  arms  clasped  around  his  neck.  Alas ! 
in  the  same  night  the  poor  man  became 
sick,  and  grew  worse  and  worse  till  the 
third  day,  when  he  died. 

Now,  indeed,  was  the  generous  wood- 
cutter in  a  sad  case.  To  support  his  own 
children  was  a  hard  matter,  though  he  toiled 
early  and  late.  With  all  his  labour,  black 
bread  through  the  week,  and  potatoes  on 
Sunday,  was  the  best  he  could  fiumish  them 
with.  And  now  to  his  own  four  were  added 
two,  whose  weak  and  deHcate  frames 
shewed  theto  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  the 
hardships  of  a  forest  life.  Of  their  father's 
effects  a  few  pieces  of  clothing  was  all  that 
had  been  saved  from  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral,  except  the  disabled  cart,  which 
now  stood  before  the  door  of  the  hut.  The 
bread  and  the  potatoes  came  at  length  to  an 
end ;  but  the  winter  held  on,  and  the  hun- 

fer  of  the  six  children  was  each  morning 
een  as  ever. 

One  evening,  after  he  had  cut  his  last 
loaf,  and  the  children  were  going  to  sleep 
in  the  straw,  the  poor  man  set  musing  upon 
the  course  he  ought  now  to  take.  It  occnr- 
red  to  him  that  the  forest-overseer  was  a 
rich  man  and  had  no  children.  "What  if  I 
shoul  d  go  to  him  with  the  children  1"  thought 
he ;  "  who  can  tell  but  that  he  may  adopt 
them  as  his  own  I"  With  this  thought  he 
lay  down  upon  the  straw,  and  was  soon 
asleep.  In  his  sleep  he  had  a  dream.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  drivinff  the 
orphans  in  their  little  cart  across  a  broad 
field,  covered  thick  with  grain  as  with  a 
golden  carpet :  and  as  they  passed  on,  the 
f)eed  began  to  shoot  up,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  heavy  golden  ears  were  noddmff 
above  the  waggon.  He  began  to  reap  and 
bind,  but  the  harvest  was  so  great  iJbat  he 
could  make  no  headway.  He  waked  up  all 
in  a  heat  with  his  labour,  just  as  the  morn- 
ing grey  was  glimmering  in  at  the  window. 
"This  is  a  good  dream,'*  said  he;  "God 
will  prosper  my  undertaking."  He  rose 
cheerfully,  roused  his  little  foster-children, 
and  dressed  them  in  their  best.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
door,  and,  holding  the  orphans  by  the  hand, 
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went  forth  to  seek  a  home  for  them  at  the 
forest-house.  His  dream  was  in  his  mind 
all  the  way,  and  he  was  considering  how  he 
should  address  the  *'  gracious  gentleman/' 
and  in  what  words  he  should  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  to  the  children.  Yet  at  the 
thought  of  parting  from  the  fair  and  gentle 
creatures,  who  had  hloomed  like  delicate 
flowers  in  his  rude  home,  and  whose  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  manners  had  won  his 
heart,  the  good  man  could  hardly  forbear 
weeping. 

Just  a6  he  was  about  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  mansion,  it  was  opened,  and  the 
overseer  himself  stepped  out,  with  his 
fowling  piece  over  his  shoulder,  and  two 
great  dogs  behind  him.  A  large  fox-skin 
cap  was  on  his  head,  and  he  looked  very 
rough  and  fierce.  Seeing  the  wood-cutter 
standing  beside  the  door,  he  asked,  in  a 
harsh  tone,  what  he  wanted.  He  was  sadly 
abashed  by  this  reception;  but  he  soon 
plucked  up  heart  to  state  his  errand  in  a 
few  expressive  words.  *'  Had  I  but  bread 
for  them,"  were  his  closing  words,  *'they 
should  never  leave  me.  But  hunger  is 
stronger  than  iron." 

The  two  children,  meanwhile,  held  fast 
by  his  hands,  for  the  rough  aspect  of  the 
overseer,  and  the  fierce  dogs  who  came 
growling  and  snuffing  round  them,  frigh- 
tened the  timid  creatures.  Their  terror 
seemed  to  delight  the  gentleman  greatly, 
who  stood  laughing  to  see  them  crouch  and 
shrink  away  from  the  dogs.  At  length  be 
turned  to  the  wood-cutter,  and,  after  call- 
ing him  a  fool  to  break  his  neck  about  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds,  told  him  to  take  him- 
self and  his  brats  out  of  sight,  and  not  ap- 
Sear  there  again,  on  pain  of  having  the 
ogs  set  on  him.  Then  whistling  to  his 
hounds  he  struck  into  the  forest,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

The  good  man  stood  for  a  minute  or  two 
as  if  in  a  dream.  Then  rising  his  cap, 
he  looked  forward  and  said — "Thou  that 
feedest  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry, 
forsake  not  these  little  ones  !'*  took  the 
children  by  the  hand,  and  turned  his  face 
homeward.  His  way  lay  by  a  flower-garden 
adjoining  the  mansion.  As  he  passed  by  a 
gate  opened,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
stepped  out,  and  bade  him  good  morning,  in 
a  sweet  and  cordial  tone.  She  had  watched 
the  whole  aflair  from  the  window,  but  had 
not  dared  to  interfere ;  for  her  brutal  hus- 
band was  still  harsher  to  her  than  t^  stran- 
gers. She  now  stooped  down,  took  the 
children  kindly  hy  the  hand,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  their  native  tongue.  Their  sweet, 
pale  faces  lighted  up  at  the  familiar  tones, 
and  they  replied  with   a  childish   grace 


which  quite  won  the  lady's  heart.  "  Oh, 
that  I  could  take  them  for  my  own  I"  she 
exclaimed,  as  tlie  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  Bidding  them  wait  a  few  minutes, 
she  returned  to  the  house,  and  after  a  while 
came  back,  briuging  a  biisket  of  provisions 
and  a  bundle  of  clothing  for  the  children. 
To  these  she  added  a  letter  which  she  had 
hastily  written,  directed  to  her  sister  in 
Franconia.  "  What  I  would  gladly  do,  but 
cannot,"  said  she,  "  others  must  do  in  my 
stead.  Take  these  dear  children  to  my 
sister,  Thomas;  she  has  just  lost  two  of 
her  own  by  the  small-pox,  and  my  heart 
tells  me  that  she  will  not  reject  these 
orphans.  What  is  in  the  basket  will  feed 
you  on  the  way.  God  speed  you  I  Ah, 
my  heart  aches  that  I  must  send  you  to 
another's  door  1''  Then  she  bent  weeping 
over  the  children,  and  caressed  and  kissed 
them ;  and  as  they  went  she  stood  in  the 
garden-gate  watcmng  them,  as  far  as  she 
could  see. 

Thomas  thought  over  the  whole  matter 
on  the  way  home,  but  could  see  no  way  by 
which  he  could  take  the  children  all  the 
distance  to  Franconia.  The  little  cart,  if 
mended,  would  be  just  the  thing  for  the 
journey,  but  where  was  he  to  find  a  horse, 
and  how  furnish  him  with  fodder.  "  God 
will  provide,'*  thought  he,  as  he  laid  him- 
self down  to  rest.  He  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  repaired  the  broken  wheel,  and 
then  went  to  the  magistrate  to  obtain  a 
passport.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked 
the  clerk.  *'To  Franconia."  "To  what 
place?"  "To  Martinbach,  to  the  estate  of 
the  sister  of  the  forest  overseer's  wife." 
At  these  words  the  clerk  rose  up  and  left 
the  room,  but  soon  returned  with  the  magis- 
trate himself.  "  You  are  going  to  Martin- 
bach,  to  the  estate  of  Madam  Von  Stan- 
fenberg?"  said  he.  "Yes,  Sir."  "You 
come  as  if  sent  for,''  said  the  magistrate. 
"A  vagabond,  whom  we  have  now  in  our 
hands,  has  just  stolen  a  horse  from  that 
estate,  and  we  must,  send  it  back.  As  you 
are  going  there,  you  can  take  he  horse 
along ;  you  will  go  quicker,  and  will  earn  a 
reward  in  the  bargain !''  Thomas's  heart, 
at  these  words,  rose  up  as  light  as  a  feather. 
He  ran  quickly  home,  and  made  ready  for 
the  journey. 

The  next  morning,  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
they  set  forth  cheerily ;  the  children  in  the 
waggon,  and  Thomas  walking  beside  them. 
His  own  children  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  his  old  mother-in-law.  Jacques  and 
Jacqueline  (these  were  the  names  of  the 
orphans)  sat  on  a  sack  of  oats  provided  by 
the  magistrate  for  the  horse,  and  they  looked 
out  from  the  canvas  cover,  beautiful  as  two 
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THE    BEMEVOLBNT   WOOD-CUTTER. 


saints*  heads  from  the  clouds.  Many  stopped 
and  gazed  at  the  odd  little  vehicle  and  its 
stranee  contents,  and  asked  where  he  found 
these  Du^s  of  Paradise  which  he  was  carry- 
ing to  market.  At  dusk,  one-third  of  the 
journey  had  been  accomplished,  and  they 
stopped  at  a  village  inn.  A  handsome  tra- 
velling-carraige  was  already  standing  be- 
fore the  door.  Thomas  shewed  the  children 
into  the  kitchen,  then  unharnessed  his 
horse  and  led  him  away  to  the  stable. 

All  at  once  a  great  uj^roar  was  heard  in 
the  court,  and  many  voices  were  heard  in 
loud  dispute.  Jacaues  8i>rang  up  and  ran 
into  the  court;  his  little  sister  ventured  no 
farther  than  the  door.  A  strange  coachman 
was  holding  the  good  wood-cutter  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand,  and  brawling  without 
ceasing,  "Rascal  I  horse!  thief!''  while  with 
the  other  hand  he  tried  to  wrench  the  bri- 
dle away  from  Thomas,  who  held  fast  to 
his  beast,  and  shouted  "Murder I''  At  this 
cry  all  the  servants  came  running  together, 
and  there  was  such  a  hubbub  that  no  one 
could  understand  another.  Jacqueline  wept 
in  the  door-way,  Jacques  hung  on  to  the 
coachman's  skirts,  and  begged  and  scolded 
in  French.  Presently  the  landlady  came  to 
add  her  shrill  voice  to  the  clamour ;  and, 
finally,  a  stately  lady  in  mourning  was  seen 
coming  down  the  steps  to  learn  the  cause  of 
this  strange  tumult.  This  was  the  coach- 
man's mistress ;  and  after  many  ineffectual 
attempts,  she  at  last  made  herself  heard  by 
the  furious  man.  He  let  Thomas  go,  but 
still  kept  his  grasp  on  the  horse.  "  It  is  our 
liorse,"  cried  he,  "and  I  will  have  the  villain 
hung  that  stole  it!" 

The  wood-cutter  now  had  a  chance  to 
explain.  The  lady  called  him  to  her,  and 
asked  how  he  came  by  the  horse,  and  why 
he  had  given  it  out  as  his  own.  "  That  1 
never  did,''  answered  he.  "  It  is  not  my 
horse,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs 
shall  receive  it  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
from  my  hands.  But  for  this  raging  fellow 
to  fall  upon  me,  and  tear  the  horse  ftom  me 
by  main  force,  and  abuse  me  as  a  thief,  that 
1  will  never  bear!''  He  now  related  how 
he  came  by  the  horse,  and  whither  he  was 
going. 

"  You  need  not  go  any  farther,"  said  the 


lady,  smiling;  "I  am  Madam  Von  Stan- 
fenberg." 

"  If  that's  the  case,**  cried  Thomas  joy- 
fully, "  I  have  something  for  you  of  more 
value  than  the  horse  "  He  now  be^an  his 
story  from  the  beginning ;  how  he  had  found 
the  children  in  the  highway  ;  how  he  had 
buried  their  father,  and  kept  them  until  his 
last  loaf  and  potatoe  were  gone,  and  had 
then  set  out  to  seek  for  them  another  home. 
H  e  now  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter  from 
the  overseer's  lady,  and  presented  it  to  her. 
While  she  was  reading  the  letter  he  watched 
her  face  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  When 
she  came  to  the  words  "  Grod  send  them  to 
thee  in  place  of  the  angels  whom  tte  has 
taken  to  himself,"  the  tears  dropped  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  said  in  a  soft  voice,  "Shew 
me,  then,  your  foster-children!"  He  first 
presented^ Jacqueline,  who  stepped  forward 
with  the  natural  grace  of  a  French  child, 
and  kissed  the  lady's  hand.  Jacques  fol- 
lowed, but  he  would  not  let  go  his  friend's 
hand,  an  action  which  pleased  the  lady  not 
less  than  the  frankness  of  die  little  girL 
She  gazed  at  them  awhile,  then  took  them 
one  after  the  other  into  her  arms,  kissed 
them,  and  said  in  French,  "  I  will  be  your 
mother  I*'  The  next  morning  they  parted; 
Thomas  on  foot  towards  his  humble  forest- 
home,  the  children  in  the  handsome  carriage 
with  the  noble  and  rich  lady. 

In  the  eye  of  the  great  Father  in  heaven, 
who  had  done  most  for  the  orphans,  the 
wealthy  countess,  or  ttie  poor  wood-cutter  ? 
The  lady  indeed  did  much,  but  she  did  it  of 
her  abundance ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  which 
name  stands  highest  in  His  book,  who  reck- 
oned the  widow's  two  mites  above  all  the 
costly  offerings  of  the  rich  and  great  Nor 
is  the  will  to  do  of  that  noble  heart  in  the 
forest  mansion  forgotten  in  His  account; 
for  by  Him  thoughts  and  feelings,  not  less 
than  actions,  are  weighed.  To  no  one  of  his 
human  family  has  the  great  Father  denied 
His  own  most  glorious  privilege  of  doing 

food ;  and  jperhaps  at  the  last  day  the  no- 
lest  deed  of  benevolence  ever  performed  by 
mortal,  may  be  inscribed  against  some 
humble  individual,  which  on  earth  '*was 
never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home." 


CoMPOETS  OP  THE  PooB. — The  poor  man  has  his  wife  and  children  about  him ;  and 
what  has  the  rich  man  more  ?  Ho  has  the  same  enjoyment  of  their  society,  the  same 
solicitude  for  their  welfare,  the  same  pleasure  in  their  good  qualities,  improvement  and 
success :  their  connection  with  him  is  as  strict  and  intimate,  their  attachment  as  strong, 
their  gratitude  as  warm.  I  have  no  propensity  to  envy  any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and 
great ;  but  if  I  were  disposed  to  this  weakness,  the  subject  of  my  envy  would  be  a  healthy 
young  man,  in  full  possession  of  his  strength  and  faculties,  going  forth  in  a  morning  to 
Mork  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  bringing  them  home  his  wages  at  night. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  HYMN. 

BY     MRS.     LYDIA     BAXTER. 


So  softly  move  the  irlngs  of  time, 

Bo  noiseless  is  its  tread, 
That  like  the  past  each  day  we  find, 

Till  weeks  and  years  have  fled. 

Twelve  months  have  passed  since  we  did  raise 

To  God  onr  annual  song, 
And  now,  with  sweeter  strains  of  praise, 

We  wonld  those  notes  prolong. 

For  He  who  hids  the  seasons  roll, 

And  marks  their  onward  flight, 
Takes  knowledge  of  the  humhle  sonl. 

For  love  is  his  delight. 

And  round  our  path  the  angel  hand, 

Glad  in  their  hright  array. 
Have  scattered  hlessings  from  His  hand. 

On  US  fh>m  day  to  day. 


We  to  the  house  of  God  repair. 

To  learn  His  holy  will, 
And  teachers  kind  are  always  there. 

With  truth  our  minds  to  flU. 

While  millions  of  our  youthftd  race 
No  blessed  sabbath  know. 

We  all  are  taught  that  Jesus'  grace 
Can  save  our  souls  Arom  wo. 

Oh,  God,  inspire  each  youthful  heart 
With  deep  devotion's  flame : 

Thy  saving  love  deign  to  impart. 
That  all  may  fear  Thy  name. 

And  now,4o  every  little  firiend, 
We  ask,  with  hearts  sincere. 

That  God  His  mercies  still  extend, 
And  grant  a  Happt  Ybab  ! 
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"PEACE  BE  STILL." 


She  was  a  beautiful  and  lovely  child, 

Pull  of  aflfectiou,  gentle,  pure,  and  mild : 

One  of  those  joyous  spirits  who  might  seem 

The  bright  creation  of  a  poet's  dream. 

Her  happy  face,  and  bright  engaging  smile, 

Would  oft  our  anxious  hearts  of  care  beguile. 

No  angry,  fretful  passions  ever  rose 

To  cast  a  shadow  o'er  her  sweet  repose ; 

We  looked  on  her  as  one  of  heavenly  birth, 

A  precious  treasure  lent  awhile  to  earth. 

For  health  had  never  glow'd  upon  her  cheek— 

Each  day  she  grew  more  languid,  pale,  and  weak ; 

She  droop'd  and  wither'd  like  some  fading  flower. 

Which  the  dark  storm  has  blighted  by  its  power ; 

Disease  and  pain  were  wearing  life  away. 

And  bent  her  fragile  form  beneath  their  sway. 

Oft  when,  at  night,  her  feverish  couch  she  press  d, 

Her  throbbing  temples  sought  in  vain  for  rest; 

In  weary  tossings  to  and  fro  she  lay. 

And  longed  in  touching  accents  for  the  day. 

Then  would  her  gentle  sister  softly  teU 

The  simple  stories  which  she  lov'd  so  well, 

And  try  that  little  suflFerer  to  soothe 

With  the  sweet  narratives  of  sacred  truth. 

Once,  when  the  child  awoke  with  plaintive  «ioans. 

She  told  to  her,  in  rich  expressive  tones, 

How,  when  an  angry  storm  arose  at  sea. 

And  waves  like  rolling  mountains  seem  d  to  be, 

When  red-fork'd  lightning^darted  o'er  the  head. 

And  dark  forebodings  fill'd  each  mind  with  dread. 

The  Saviour,  by  his  own  Almighty  skill. 

Said  to  the  raging  waters,  "Peace  be  still. 

Then  the  fierce  tempest  yielded  to  his  sway, 

And  the  proud  sea  in  meek  subjection  lay. 


This  simple  sentence  soothed  with  magic  power 
The  little  mourner  in  that  midnight  hour ; 
And,  as  the  gentle  infant  sinks  to  rest. 
Calmly  she  slept  upon  her  sister's  breast. 
Months  roll'd  away— and  still  she  linger'd  here, 
Oppress'd  with  languor,  worn  by  pain  severe, 
Yet  patient  and  submissive — full  of  love  1 
She  seem'd  preparing  for  the  courts  above. 
Though  often,  with  consuming  fever  press'd, 
Weary  and  faint  she  sought,  but  found  no  rest, 
Oh !  never  did  the  holy  influence  fail. 
Which  first  accompanied  that  touching  tale. 
In  those  dark  hours,  the  whisper, ''  Peace  be  still,'' 
Would  in  her  ears  like  heavenly  music  thrill, 
Bidding  the  sounds  of  grief  and  sorrow  cease, 
'Till,  tranquil  and  composed,  she  slept  in  i>eace. 
At  length,  the  hour  of  sweet  release  drew  nigh. 
When  she  should  join  the  white-rob'd  hosts  onhigh ; 
Too  pure  for  such  a  darken'd  world  as  this, 
The  Saviour  call'd  her  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 
The  brilliant  eye  was  dim  and  clouded  now, 
And  death  was  written  on  that  marble  brow : 
Yet,  ere  the  gentle  spirit  took  its  flight 
To  the  fair  world  of  uncreated  light. 
She  ask'd  in  trembling  accents,  once  again, 
For  those  sweet  words  to  ease  her  dying  pain ; 
"  Oh,  sister  1  will  you  tell  me — yes  you  will- 
How  Christ  said  to  the  waters,  'Peace  be  still!'  " 
She  listen'd- faint  and  fainter  grew  each  breath ; 
She  smil'd  serenely,  in  the  arms  of  death ; 
One,  gentle  sigh  escap'd  her  heaving  breast, 
And  all  was  pure,  seraphic,  endless  rest ! 


YARIETIES. 


BxEBCiSB,  air,  good  temper,  and  tempe- 
rance, are  the  principal  sources  of  growth, 
health,  and  longevity. 

Let  woman  he  decked  with  all  the  em- 
hellishments  of  art  and  nature,  yet  i^  ^o^^" 
ness  he  read  in  her  face,  it  hlots  out  all  the 
lines  of  heauty. 

Make  not  a  servant  a  confidant ;  tor  il 
he  find  out  that  you  dare  not  displease  him, 
he  will  dare  to  displease  you. 

Riches  are  hut  ciphers — ^it  is  the  mind 
that  makes  the  sum. 

The  Future. — It  has  heen  heautifmly 
said,  that  the  veil  which  covers  the  face 
of  futurity,  is  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy. 

The  Death  of  a  Wife.— "The  death 
of  a  man's  wife,"  says  Lamartine,  •'  is  like 
cutting  down  an  ancient  oak  that  has  long 
shaded  the  family  mansion.  Henceforth, 
the  glare  of  the  world,  with  its  cares  and 
vicissitudes,  falls  upon  the  old  widower]s 
heart,  and  fiiere  is  nothmg  to  break  their 
force  or  shield  him  from  the  full  weight  of 
misfortune.  It  is  as  if  his  right  hand  were 
withered,  as  if  one  wing  of  his  angel  was 
hroken,  and  every  movement  that  he  made 
hrought  him  to  the  ground.  His  eyes  are 
dimmed  and  glassy,  and  when  the  film  of 
death  falls  over  them,  he  misses  those  ac- 
customed tones  which  would  have  soothed 
his  passage  to  the     aive." 


Be  Orderly. — Order  and  distrihution, 
and  singling  out  of  parts,  is  the  life  of  de- 
spatch; so  as  the  distrihution  he  not  too 
suhtle;  for  he  that  doth  not  divide,  will 
never  enter  into  husiness;  and  he  who 
divideth  too  much  will-  never  come  out  of 
it  clearly. — Bacon. 

The  Mind. — The  mind  has  a  certain 
vegetative  power,  which  cannot  he  wholly 
idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated 
into  a  heautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself 
shoot  up  in  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wild 
growth. 

Extend  thy  generous  aid  to  him  who  is 
suffering  and  in  distress ;  for  thou  knowest 
not  how  soon,  the  same  proffered  services 
will  need  he  extended  to  thee. 

We  hate  some  persons  hecause  we  do 
not  know  them,  ana  we  will  not  know  them 
hecause  we  hate  them.  Those  friendships 
that  succeed  to  such  aversions  are  usually 
firm,  for  those  qualities  must  he  sterling 
that  could  not  onljr  gain  our  hearts  hut 
conquer  our  prejudices. 

Nothing  sits  so  gracefully  upon  children 
and  makes  them  so  lovely,  as  hahitual  re- 
spect and  dutiful  deportment  towards  their 
parents  and  their  superiors. 

To  Adam,  Paradise  was  home;  to  the 

food,  among  his   descendants,  home  is 
'aradise. 
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STATISTICS. 


The  telegraphic  cable  between  Dover  and 
Calais  cost  £15,000. 

The  United  States  take  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  of  earthenware. 

Upwards  of  naif  a  million  persons  have 
visited  Mr.  Wyld's  Great  Globe  in  Leices^ 
ter  Square. 

The  Mayor  of  Bradrord,  who  is  a  manu- 
facturer, recently  entertained  sixteen  of  his 
fellow-justices  to  dinner,  who  collectively 
employ  30,000  hands  in  their  various  works 
and  manufactures. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  supplies 
of  gold  from  California,  the  bullion  m  the 
Bank  of  England  has  d^icreased  in  the  two 
years  about  £2,000,Q00.  Our  sovereigns 
have  been  exported  to  France  to  be  there 
recoined. 

The  force  of  steam  is  twenty-eight  times 
greater  than  that  of  gunpowder. 

The  **  London  Charities**  annually  dis* 
burse  in  aid  of  their  respective  objects,  the 


amount  of  £1,704,733;  of  which,  upwards 
of  £1,000,000  is  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, The  remainder,  fipom  fuiided  pro- 
perty, sale  of  publications. 

The  population  of  New  York,  according 
to  the  census  of  June  last,  was  520,000. 

In  London  there  are  about  3000  omni^ 
buses,  each  running  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  and  carrying  300  passengers  per 
day,  or  altogether  300,000,000  in  the  year. 

The  British  Museum  has  twelve  miles 
of  book  shelves. 

The  consumption  of  malt  is  hardly 
greater  now  than  it  was  thirty-five  yeare 
ago,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the 
population  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  on 
authority,  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  greater  Irish  population  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  than  in  Ireland  itself. 

The  present  eflective  strength  of  Ae 
French  army  is  345,690. 


ORIGINS. 


I  WOULD   GO    THROUGH  FlRE  AND  WaTER 

TO  SERVE  YOU. — When  trials  by  ordeal  were 
allowed  in  this  country,  those  of  fire  and 
water  were  the  most  frequently  resorted 
to.  Both  could  be  performed  by  deputy ; 
but  the  principal  was  answerable  for  the 
success  of  the  trial — ^the  deputy  only  risk- 
ing gome  corporeal  pains.  Som^imes  this 
was  done  for  hire,  but  more  frequently  for 
friendship :  hence  the  old  saying — '*  I 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
you.*'  In  the  trial  by  fire,  the  accused 
parbr  or  his  proxy,  was  blindfolded,  and 
conducted  to  a  place  where  nine  red-hot 
plough-shares  were  arranged  at  irregular 
distances.  If  the  culprit  walked  through 
them  unhurt,  he  was  declared  innocent; 
but  if  he  burned  himself,  he  was  pronounced 
guiltv.  In  the  trial  by  water,  the  victim 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into 
a  pond  or  river.  If  he  swam,  he  saved  his 
life,  and  redeemed  his  character ;  but  if  he 
was  drowned  it  was  regarded  as  a  just 
retribution  for  his  crimes. 

Methodist. — The  name  of  Methodist  is 
of  ancient  date.  Themison  was  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  the  name,  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  it 
nourished,  according  to  Alpinus,  about  300 
years.  Lb  Clere  informs  us  that  the  phy- 
sicians of  this  sect  were  called  Methodists, 
because  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
find  out  a  more  easy  method  of  teaching 
and  practising  the  art  of  physic  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
greatest  physicians  of  the  time  in  which 


the  sect  flourished,  were  Methodists.  The 
name  was  again  employed  in  1657,  during 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  a 
person  called  John  Spencer,  who  was 
librarian  to  Zion  College,  and  who  pub- 
lished a  book,  consisting  of  extracts  from 
various  authors,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
eloquence  and  elegance  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, and  inquires — **  Where  are  now  our 
Anabaptists  and  plain  pack-stuff  Metho- 
dists, who  esteem  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  in 
sermons  no  better  than  stinking  weeds?" 
Though  there  is  no  particular  account  of 
the  tenets  of  the  persons  referred  to,  it  is 
certain  that  a  peculiar  description  of  relig 
ionists  were  denominated  Methodists  dar- 
ing the  period  named,  and  that  they  were 
disdn^shed  for  plainness  of  speech. 
Gale,  m  the  fourth  part  of  his  "  Court  of 
the  GentUes,"  published  in  1678,  notices 
also  a  religious  sect,  whom  he  styles  tiie 
New  Methodists,  And  Dr.  Calamy  in  one 
of  his  volumes  of  "The  Ejected  Minis- 
ters," remarks  that  they  called  those  who 
stood  up  for  Grod,  Methodists,  The  coinci- 
dence in  these  latter  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  founder  of  modem  Methodism, 
after  whom  the  latter  was  called  John 
Wetky.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  who  gave  the 
Oxonian  pietists  the  name  of  Methodists, 
had  been  aided  in  his  work  by  the  revival 
of  the  epithet  in  times  not  much  more  than 
half  a  century  from  his  own. 
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THE 

SOUL'S     WELFARE. 


SEASONABLE     SUGGESTIONS. 

BY  BEY.  W.  BABKEB,  BUBSLEM. 

FiBST,  place  unbounded  confidence  in  God.  He  has  comforted  you  in  times  of 
distress — ^has  strengthened  you  in  the  hour  of  conflict, — He  has  enabled  you  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  station.  These  things  forming  your  past  experience, 
justify  and  demand  confidence  in  Gk)d.  Things  may  await  you  in  the  future  which 
would  overwhelm  the  soul,  if  left  to  its  own  resources.  You  know  not  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances through  jvhich  God  may  cause  you  to  pass ;  but  if  you  confide  in  Him 
you  may  brave  them  all.  Faith  brings  the  hidden  resources  of  religion  home  to  the 
mind,  so  that,  though  the  floodgates  of  temptation,  sorrow,  and  corruption,  pour  forth 
their  furious  streams  against  the  soul,  it  is  nevertheless  secure.  Faith  sustains  very 
important  ofllces  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  human  mind,  and  fits  man 
ibr  all  the  changes  afleoting  his  history.  The  man  under  its  influence  can  sing  with 
the  poet  Newton ; — 


^  Tbongh  dark  be  my  way 
Since  He  is  my  guide ; 
'Tis  mine  to  obey, 
'Tis  His  to  provide : 


Though  cisterns  be  broken, 
And  creatures  all  fail ; 
The  word  He  hath  spoken, 
Shall  surely  prevail." 


Secondly;  we  would  suggest  the  importance  of  a  fitness  for  death.  In  the  reason 
assigned  by  the  husbandman  why  the  barren  fig-tree  should  be  preserved,  we  can  read 
the  end  contemplated  by  God  in  sparing  our  lives,  viz.;  that  we  should  bear  fruit  to  his 
praise.  Accumulating  years  are  a  mercy ;  but  as  they  increase  in  number  on  one  hand, 
they  exhaust  the  lamp  of  life  on  the  other.  True  wisdom  consists  "  in  numbering  our 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom ;" — **  in  preparing  to  meet  our  God.'* 
Christian  Reader,  follow  hard  after  God.  Run  thy  race  to  the  end ;  "for  he  that  endu- 
reth  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved.*^  Each  year  brings  you  nearer  to  eternity,  and  your 
state  there  will  correspond  with  your  character  here. 

Thirdly ;  we  exhort  you  to  more  active  eflbrts  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  None  of  Gorfs  creatures  can  with  impunity  be  useless.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean  has  been  lost.  It  may  be  buried  in  the  ocean's  bed, — ^it  may  float  as  vapour 
in  the  fantastic  cloud,  or  exist  in  some  other  form ;  but  it  cannot  be  useless.  The 
Christian  cannot  live  for  nothing.  He  must  gather  for  Christ;  or  he  will  scatter. 
Would  you  do  harm  by  your  life  ?  Would  your  impede  the  work  of  Christ ;  or  prevent 
ihe  conversion  of  souls  ?  No :  Then  do  something  to  accelerate  it.  Study  your  standing 
in  society,  in  the  family,  and  in  the  church.  Beware  of  encumbering  the  ground.  The 
claims  of  the  world  upon  Christian  effort  are  more  important  than  ever.  The  field  is 
whiter,  and  more  ready  for  the  harvest  than  in  any  preceding  time.  Are  you  not  am- 
bitious so  to  live,  and  do  good,  that  your  loss  may  be  felt  when  you  die  ?  An  inactive 
and  useless  professor  is  an  impediment  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Th6  fruitful  Christian 
glorifies  God,  and  promotes  the  eternal  welfare  of  man. 

Fourthly ;  we  would  urge  our  unconverted  readers  to  consecrate  themselves  to  Qod. 
To  whom  are  you  so  much  indebted  as  to  God  ?  He  created  you,  He  has  sustained  you, 
and  blessed  you  with  a  thousand  favours,  which  have  been  withheld  from  multitudes. 
Your  life,  with  all  its  powers,  is  a  sacred  trust.  Why  have  you  given  to  Satan,  that 
which  belongs  to  God  r  In  sinning  against  God,  you  sin  against  your  own  soul,  and 
peril  its  eternal  interests,  and  if  you  continue  in  sin  you  must  perisn  with  his  enemies. 
Bome  (^  yoa  are  young ;  remembier  a  tender  conscience  may  be  hardened  by  continuance 
in  sin,  and  thoBe  susceptibilities  of  religious  impressions  peculiar  to  youth,  will  be  we^k- 
VOL.  III.  c 
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ened  by  frequent  resistance  of  the  truth.  Your  personal,  social  and  eternal  good,  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  service  of  God.  These  are  your  golden  days.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  eminently  pious,  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  cares  and  trials  of  life  ?  Go  forth 
under  the  banner  of  Christ,  live  in  communion  with  Grod,  and  you  shall  derive  to  your 
soul,  all  the  resources  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  to  guide  and  sustain  you  through  the 
mazes  of  life,  and  safely  bring  you  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Fifthly ;  aged  man  permit  a  word  of  advice.  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  How  vivid  are 
your  views  of  the  kindness  and  faithfulness  of  God,  daring  all  the  way  in  which  he  has 
led  you.  He  wiU  be  vdth  you  to  the  end.  Already  the  troubled  waves  of  the  Jordan 
are  seen  by  you  in  the  distance.  Every  step  brings  you  nearer  to  it.  The  foot  will  soon 
feel  its  chilly  waters.  Lean  on  your  IJeloved.  Hold  fast  the  staff  which  He  has  provi- 
ded you.  I&member  the  world  on  the  other  side  rolls  not  on  by  years,  nor  do  its  inha- 
bitants grow  old. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BY    REV.    W.    PAYNE,    CHESHAM. 

Introductory  Chapter. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  hero  worship.  Philosophers,  patriots,  poets,  have  each 
their  hero.  It  will  be  well  if  this  veneration  becomes  not  idolatry.  Christian 
men  at  least  must  distinguish  between  the  respect  due  to  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness,  and  the  homage  due  to  the  Supreme.  Creature  worship  is  as  really 
idolatrous  as  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  Gods  be- 
fore me"  is  the  law  of  revelation,  the  dictate  of  reason.  In  the  temple  of  truth 
however,  there  are  not  a  few  monuments  erected  to  the  illustrious  of  bygone 
ages,  monuments  more  durable  than  brass,  more  imperishable  than  granite.  If 
your  creed  is  the  creed  of  the  good, — 

"I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure — ^whose  doctrine — and  whose  life,  , 
Coincident  exhibit  lucid  proof, 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.'' 

then  the  memory  of  Bunyan  is  enshrined  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  your  soul. 
His  'Pilgrim*  has  been  our  familiar  friend  from  our  youth  up.  Before  we 
could  read,  we  loved  to  look  at  the  grotesque  but  significant  pictures  of  that 
wonderful  book, — and  when  our  mothers  told  us  of  the  heavy  burden  on  poor 
Christian's  back  and  how  it  fell  off  at  the  cross,  it  made  our  tiny  hearts  ache  and 
rejoice  again.  We  admired  the  tale  before  we  understood  the  moral;  and 
long  before  we  knew  the  map  of  our  country,  the  map  of  Christian's  journey  was 
stamped  upon  our  memory  :  the  city  of  destruction — the  slough  of  despond — 
the  wicket  gate — the  interpreter's  house — the  valley  of  humiliation — vanity  fair 
— doubting  castle— the  delectable  mouutains — the  river  of  death — as  also  the 
principal  characters  in  the  book,  Christian,  Evangelist,  Pliable,  etc.,  are  house- 
hold words.  But,  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  discerned  our  true  character, 
in  many  instances  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  to  us,  what  Luther's  exptsition  of 
the  Galatians,  was  to  Bunyan. 

In  giving  you  a  brief  sketch  of  honest  John  Bunyan's  life,  my  great  diflSculty  will 
be  to  invest  with  anything  of  novelty,  a  familiar  theme.  You  know  sometimes  the 
most  splendid  paintings  want  retouching, — at  least  they  will  not  look  the  worse 
for  being  cleaned.  It  may  be,  some  facts  of  his  wonderful  history  have  slipped 
away  from  your  memory,  the  image  of  the  man  engraved  upon  your  heart  will  be  to 
you  none  the  less  interesting,  if  it  stands  out  with  greater  distinctness. 
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Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  idolize  even  Bunyan.  They  tell  us  there  are 
spots  on  the  sun,  no  marvel  if  there  are  spots  and  wrinkles  here  and  there  in  the 
character  of  our  hero, — to  err  is  human.  He  was  a  great  man  ;  he  was  hut  a 
man.  We  wish  to  ascribe  to  God's  grace  his  virtues ;  his  infirmities  are  his 
own.  We  glorify  God  in  him.  We  admire  the  genius  with  which  the  sculptor 
from  a  block  of  marble  produces  the  figure  of  a  man,  which  all  but  talks ;  we 
admire  the  genius  with  which  the  artist  presents  to  us  an  almost  speaking  like- 
ness of  a  loved  friend :  shall  we  not  admire  the  grace  of  God  which,  from  such 
rough  unhewn  material,  erected  so  glorious  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  It  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

John  Bunyan  was  born  at  Elstow,  a  village  near  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628  ; 
and  died  at  a  friend's  house  in  London,  in  1688.  In  the  November  of  the  last 
mentioned  period,  the  truly  illustrious  Prince  of  Orange  delivered  this  country 
from  the  weakest  and  the  worst  of  kings,  James  II.,  of  infamous  notoriety.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  sixty  years  of  our  country's  history,  wherein 
changes  of  greater  moment  have  occurred.  It  was  an  age  of  great  changes.  It 
was  an  age  of  great  men.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  galaxy  of  bright  and 
brilliant  stars  in  the  political  and  moral  horizon.  We  need  only  mention  the 
names  of  Cromwell,  that  incorruptible  and  profound  statesman ;  of  Hampden, 
the  purest  and  most  pious  of  patriots ;  of  Harry  Vane,  that  eccentric  yet  never- 
theless illustrious  commoner ;  of  Milton,  the  prince  of  Epic  Poets.  Some  moreover 
of  the  greatest  of  our  English  theologians  fiourished  widiin  that  period.  The  sera- 
phic, sublime  Howe  ;  the  profound  Owen  ;  the  imaginative  and  learned  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  the  ingenious,  sarcastic,  witty,  wise  South  ;  the  holy,  pungent  Baxter ; 
and  a  host  of  others  of  hardly  less  note.  Of  course  on  the  side  of  royalty,  there 
were  men  also  of  great  talents,  and  great  virtues  ;  all  they  wanted  in  order  to 
be  statesmen  was  patriotism.  All  who  sided  with  the  Puritans  in  their  righteous 
struggle  were  not  virtuous ;  nor  were  all  vile  who  fought  under  the  banner  of 
Charles  II.  Doubtless,  with  both  parties  there  were  hypocrites.  A  Stafibrd, 
a  Clarendon,  a  South,  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  even  if  they  held  vicious  principles,  were 
not  men  to  be  despised.  Nobler  embodiments  of  virtue  were  never  exhibited  ; 
more  loathsome  incarnations  of  vice  were  never  seen  than  in  that  age.  The  first 
Charles  was  ^consummate  hypocrite.  The  language  of  Macaulay,  in  reference 
to  the  second  Charles  is  not  more  severe  than  true,  *'  who  superseded  the  reign 
of  the  saints  by  the  reign  of  strumpets  who  was  crowned  in  his  youth  with  the 
covenant  in  his  hand,  and  died  with  the  host  sticking  in  his  throat,  after  a  life 
spent  in  dawdling  suspense  between  Hobbism  and  popery."  The  second  James 
was  a  besotted  bigot ;  if  not  quite  so  shameless  a  debauchee  as  his  brother,  it 
was  owing  to  his  constitutional  peculiarities,  not  to  his  higher  morality.  He  was 
emphaticsdly,  a  soulless,  heartless  man.  To  compare  such  men  with  Cromwell, 
is  like  comparing  the  painting  of  some  village  sign  with  the  immortal  creations 
of  Eaphael. 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  those  noble  minded  patriots,  Bussell  and 
Sydney  were  legally  murdered.  And  the  latter  part  of  the  second  James' 
reign,  may  well  be  called  the  reign  of  terror ;  the  majesty  of  law  was  insulted  in 
the  palace  of  justice.  The  Judge  was  rather  the  minion  of  the  Court,  than  her 
minister.  The  courts  of  law  instead  of  being  the  shrines  of  liberty,  were  the 
dens  of  tyranny.  A  Hale  was  the  exception.  A  brutal,  bloated,  brow-beaten, 
drunken,  blaspheming,  blood-thirsty  Jeffrey,  was  the  man  after  James'  own 
heart. 
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Ton  must  not  suppose  the  England  of  that  period  physically,  was  like  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  19th  century.  **  Coold  England  as  it  then  was  he  placed 
before  us,  we  should  not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred,  one  building  in  a 
thousand.  Many  thousands  of  square  miles,  which  are  now  rich  corn  and  mea- 
dow land,  intersected  by  green  hedge  rows  and  dotted  with  Tillages  and  pleasant 
country  seats ;  would  appear  moors  overgrown  with  furze,  or  fens  abandoned 
to  wild  ducks.  We  should  see  straggling  huts  built  with  wood,  and  thatched 
with  straw  ;  where  we  now  see  magnificent  towns  and  seaports,  renowned  to  the 
ends  of  the  world.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely 
on  rye,  barley  and  oats.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  were  lOd  per  day; 
mechanics  Is.  Wheat  averaged  50s  per  quarter,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of 
Charles'  reign.''  We  must  not  recur  to  these  as  the  merry  days  of  Old  England. 
Thanks  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriots  of  that  day,  thanks  to  the  glorious 
gospel.  The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  more  pleasant  places.  It  was  in  such 
times  our  hero  flourished. 


STRAY  MOMENTS  WITH  THE  MUSES. 

BY  DIPTlfUS. 

No.  n.— English  Poetry. 

We  cannot  better  preface  the  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  English  poetry  to 
which  our  space  is  limited,  than  by  quoting  the  eloquent  words  of  a  modem 
author : — 

"  English  poetry  occupies  a  proud  station  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe ; 
yielding  to  none  in  sublimity,  extent  and  variety,  it  surpasses  all  in  the  highest 
species  of  poetry,  that  which  is  enobled  by  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  derives  its 
inspiration,  not  from  fabled  fountains,  but  from  the  *  wells  of  water  springing 
up  to  everlasting  life.'  Truly  ungrateful  are  the  British  bards  that  forget  their 
obligations  to  the  Bible ;  from  its  sacred  pages  were  derived  the  first  impulses 
of  English  genius ;  our  literature  has  grown  with  pure  religion,  shared  in  its 
temporary  obscurations,  and  participated  in  all  its  triumphs.  From  the  days  of 
the  Saxon  Alfred  to  the  present  hour,  there  has  not  been  a  period  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  its  literary  triumphs  that  was  not  also  distinguished  by  zeal 
in  the  diffusion  of  religious  truth ;  and  the  epochs  marked  by  tameness  and 
dulness  in  the  annalsi  of  our  literature,  were  also  those  when  the  religious  histo- 
rian could  complain  that  '  the  love  of  many  had  waxed  cold.'  " 

The  tmth  of  these  remarks  will  be  illustrated  and  fully  borne  out,  by  a  brief 
glance  at  the  times  in  which  our  great  poets  have  flourished.  During  the  long 
reign  of  what  are  justly  termed  the  dark  ages,  our  search  will  be  almost  in  vain 
for  any  signs  of  poetical  or  other  literature  of  any  intrinsic  value.  Bapine,  mur- 
der, violence,  lawless  despotism  and  mthless  oppression,  were  the  characteristics 
of  that  period.  The  church  instead  of  being  the  sanctuary  of  the  oppressed,  and 
the  succourer  of  the  trodden  down,  became  the  most  insupportable  engine  of 
tyranny  and  violence.  Dark  indeed  those  days  were ;  the  spirit  of  utter  gloom 
brooded  over  them  with  outstretched  wings ;  and  art,  science,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, poetry  and  religion,  seemed  all  of  them  to  be  enveloped  as  in  a  funeral  pall. 
But  brighter  days  were  at  hand, — the  dim  grey  light  of  morning  peered  through 
the  horizon  when  the  shadow  had  grown  darkest,  and  the  morning  stars  of  the 
Reformation  arose  to  show  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  to  corn- 
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roence  to  dispel  its  gloom.  Wyckliffe,  the  earliest  reformer,  the  prophet,  and 
the  prophesy  of  the  coming  reformation,  came  forth  upon  the  scene — a  man  of 
lofty  spirit,  of  intellectual  might,  of  conscious  strength  in  the  right  of  his  cause  ; 
and  by  his  earnest  teaching,  his  writings,  and  above  all  by  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  spread  abroad  through  our  English  land  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  thirst 
for  true  knowledge  which  was  never  afterwards  utterly  extinguished ;  but  with 
alternate  successes  and  reverses  has  gone  on  increasing  to  the  present  day,  though 
the  haters  of  the  light  strove  to  destroy  it  in  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  by  the  rack, 
the  dungeon,  the  gibbet,  and  all  the  fiendish  inventions  of  bigotted  cruelty. 
Synonymous  with  Wyckliffe  the  first  reformer,  appears  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
English  poetry.  The  first  reformer  and  the  earliest  poet  of  our  language  appear- 
ing at  this  particular  time  exerted  a  vast  influence  upon  society.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Chaucer  was  a  disciple  of  the  reformers,  he  inveighs  against 
monastic  abuses,  and  clerical  crimes.  His  works  are  still  read  with  pleasure, 
though  from  the  number  of  obsolete  words  they  contain,  some  diflSculty  arises  in 
their  perusal.  * 

It  is  not  improbable,  nor  unlikely,  that  the  progress  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  English  literature  might  have  gone  onwards  steadily  increasing  from 
this  period,  had  it  not  been  that  both  were  alike  stayed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
the  demon  war,  which  speedily  afterwards  overran  the  land,  and  deluged  it  with 
the  blood  of  its  bravest  sons.  The  clash  of  arms  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  fierce  contests  of  their  opposing  factions  were  mat- 
ter of  more  exciting  moment  than  the  calm  of  quiet  and  peaceful  study.  War  is 
ever  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  dreaded  as  a  giant  curse,  and  the  concentration  of 
all  the  woes  that  can  afflict  suffering  humanity ;  but  who  shall  paint  the  scene, 
and  pour  tray  the  added  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  hand  of  fathers  raised  against 
their  sons,  and  the  swords  of  brothers  bathed  in  each  other's  blood.  Amidst 
such  a  state  of  society  who  can  wonder  that  night  again  closes  over  our  scene. 
From  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  the  disturbed  and  convulsed  elements 
of  social  and  political  life  began  to  re- settle  and  re-organize.  The  attention  of 
the  people  was  turned  with  intense  eagerness  to  the  struggle  for  religious  refor- 
mation during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  and  Mary.  The  whole  force  of 
learning  which  either  party  could  muster  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  momen- 
tous question ;  thought,  enquiry,  the  desire  for  investigation,  were  all  excited, 
and  the  consequent  impetus  given  to  general  literature  was  great.  The  suc- 
ceeding reign,  that  of  Elizabeth  deserves  the  appellation  which  it  has  gained  of 
the  Augustine  era  of  English  literature.  It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  outline 
even  to  enumerate  the  master  minds  of  that  age.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Spenser 
and  Shakespere  then  flourished.  Sincere  religious  principle  and  true  personal 
piety  had  never  in  our  land  attained  so  high  a  position,  as  they  gained  during 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  at  this  time  Milton,  the  greatest  poet  whom 
England  or  perhaps  the  world  ever  beheld,  penned  his  immortal  epic,  "Paradise 
Lost."  In  the  following  reigns  Dryden  and  Pope  established  that  school  of  poetry 
which  is  generally  termed  the  artificial.  Their  fame  needs  not  the  tribute  of  our 
praise,  but  their  numerous  followers  and  servile  imitators  degenerated  into  utter 
feebleness  of  character  and  expression.  English  poetry  seemed  to  be  fast  dying 
out  even  as  the  true  spirit  of  piety  from  the  English  churches  of  the  day,  when 
the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  aroused  the  latter  from  their  guilty  slum- 
bers, and  the  pen  of  Cowper  opened  afresh  the  fountains  of  British  muse. 
Quickly  was  he  succeeded  by  Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Coleridge,  an  illustrious 
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trio,  who  were  tlie  pioneers  of  the  glorious  array  of  anthors,  who  from  that  time 
to  the  present  have  not  ceased  to  pour  forth  tlie  melodious  harmonies  of  their  song. 
Bat  we  are  encroaching  on  the  poetical  literature  of  our  own  times,  and  that 
we  must  reserve  for  future  consideration. 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

^  She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and  base, 
And  made  a  prison  a  religions  place; 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  the  insiilting  leer. 
Of  shame,  all  fixed  on  her  who  yentores  here; 
Yet  all  she  braved  :  she  kept  her  constant  eye 
On  the  dear  cause,  and  brushed  the  baseness  by." — Crahbe. 

Miss  Elizabeih  Gurnet,  afterwards  Mrs.  Fry,  bom  at  Norwich,  on  the  2l8t 
of  May,  1780,  was  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Gumey,  of  Earlham,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Her  mother,  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  bestowed 
great  care  upon  the  education  of  her  children,  anxiously  endeavouring  to  train 
them  in  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth.  As  a  child,  Elizabeth  Gumey  was  a 
timid,  gentle  disposition,  remarkable  for  strong  affection  for  her  parents  and 
family.  When  twelve  years  of  age  she  lost  her  kind  and  judicious  mother,  and 
was  thus  left  to  steer  the  course  of  youth  and  early  womanhood  without  the  best 
earthly  guide  for  a  young  female.  The  family  of  Mr.  Gumey  possessed  great 
mental  and  personal  attractions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  attending  the  Qua- 
ker's meeting  at  Norwich,  differed  little  in  their  habits  from  the  world  around 
them  ;  being  allowed  to  mix  freely  in  the  talented,  brilliant,  but,  alas !  sceptical 
society  for  which  Norwich  was  at  that  time  celebrated.  They  were,  however, 
a  rare  and  lovely  group  of  young  people,  full  of  energy,  both  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  and  in  enjoying  the  pleasures  around  them.  Sketching  and  read- 
ing under  the  fine  old  trees  of  Eailham  Park,  riding  on  horseback,  or  strolling 
in  the  woods  in  search  of  wild  flowers  to  botanize  upon,  were  among  their 
recreations.  And  life  was  enjoyment.  Elizabeth  entered  with  great  zest  into 
every  amusement.  Her  tall  and  graceful  figure  made  her  conspicuous  in  the 
dance  ;  and  the  sweet  pathos  of  her  voice  fell  thrillingly  upon  the  ear  when  she 
joined  her  sisters  in  the  duet  or  the  glee.  But  with  all  this  there  was  a  craving 
for  something  better,  and  her  journal  exhibits  a  naturally  fine  and  noble  charac- 
ter, placing  before  itself  a  standard  of  goodness  to  which  it  could  not  attain,  and 
lamenting  its  own  weakness,  vanity  and  frivolity.  He  who  marks  the  first  good 
desires  springing  up  in  the  heart,  when  even  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  left 
her  not  to  herself. 

William  Savery,  a  good  man  from  America,  came  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  paying,  what  the  Quakers  term,  a  religious  visit.  He  went  to  Norwich,  of 
which  he  says,  **  It  was  the  gayest  Friends'  meeting  he  ever  saw."  Elizabeth 
Gumey  was  one  of  those  gay  ones,  for  a  love  of  show  and  admiration  were  her 
besetting  sins.  William  Savery's  visit  appears  to  1  ave  excited  great  attention  ; 
and  **the  happy  and  wonderful  change"  it  was  the  means  of  effecting  in  Miss 
Gumey  is  thus  described  by  one  of  her  sisters : — **  It  was  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  her  seven  sisters  sat  as  usual  in  a  row  under  the  gallery,  at  meeting.  Wil- 
liam Savery  was  there.  Betsy  was  generally  rather  restless  at  meeting  and  on 
this  day  I  remember  her  very  smart  boots  were  a  great  amusement  to  me.  They 
were  purple,  laced  with  scarlet.  At  last  William  Savery  began  to  preach.  His 
voice  and  manner  were  arresting,  and  we  all  liked  the  sound :  her  attend  on  became 
fixed.     At  last  I  saw  her  begin  to  weep ;  and  she  became  a  good  deal  agitated." 
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She  heard  him  again  the  same  day,  and  astonished  her  friends  by  the  great  feel- 
ing she  showed.  Her  sister  says,  *•  She  wept  most  of  the  way  home.  The  next 
morning  William  Savery  came  to  breakfast ;  and  preached  to  our  dear  sister, 
prophesying  of  the  high  and  important  calling  she  would  be  led  into.  What  she 
went  through  in  her  own  mind  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  results  were  most  evident 
and  most  powerful.  From  that  day  her  love  of  pleasure  and  of  the  world 
seera  gone." 

From  this  time  began,  by  visiting  the  poor  and  instructing  the  ignorant,  that 
course  of  philanthropy  for  which  she  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  Her 
father  allowed  her  the  use  of  a  vacant  laundry  as  a  schoolroom ;  and,  beginning 
with  one  little  boy,  she  soon  had  a  school  of  70  children. 

In  the  year  1800  she  married  Mr.  Joseph  Fry,  of  London,  where  she  resided 
until  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  when  she  removed  to  Plashet.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  she  was  a  blessing  to  her  neighbourhood,  by  establishing?  a  school  and 
clothing  societies,  and  visiting  the  poor ;  even  the  half-civilized  Irish,  and  the 
still  more  neglected  gipsy,  were  not  beneath  her  notice.  To  be  wretched  and 
destitute  was  ever  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  compassion  of  Elizabeth  Fry. 

But  her  great  work  and  that  which  will  rank  her  name  among  the  benefactors 
of  her  country,  was  prison-visiting.  This  did  not  begin  as  a  system  till  1817. 
I  cannot  here  describe  the  state  of  our  prisons  at  this  time,  farther  than  that  it 
was  most  revolting.  The  wretched  women  were  more  like  fiends  than  human 
beings.  When  Mrs.  Fry  first  visited  Newgate,  she  was  ad\  ised  to  take  off  her 
watch,  lest  it  should  be  torn  from  her ;  and  a  lady  who  accompanied  her  in  one 
of  her  early  visits,  says,  "  One  woman  was  yelling  like  a  wild  beast,  tearing 
every  thing  like  a  cap  from  the  heads  of  the  other  women." 

It  was  with  such  that  Mrs.  Fry,  on  her  second  visit,  requested  to  be  left  alone. 
And  what  did  she  do  ?  Merely  opened  her  Bible,  and  read  to  them  the  parable 
in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew,  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  eleventh  hour 
and  upon  Christ  having  come  to  save  sinners.  Unaccustomed  to  ^uch  kind  and 
gentle  words,  the  hearts  of  these  outcasts  were  touched  ;  they  listened,  and  were 
softened.  Some  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  some  feared  the  day  of  grace 
was  past  for  them.  With  the  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  who,  how- 
ever, consideied  her  scheme  a  hopeless  one,  she  formed  with  some  ladies  an 
association  for  the  **  Improvement  of  Female  Prisoners,"  A  school  was  estab- 
lished for  the  children,  and  the  prisoners  themselves  were  induced  to  co-operate 
with  the  ladies  in  forming  regulations  for  their  conduct  and  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.  My  limits  forbid  me  to  enter  into  the  results  ;  her  plans  were 
most  successful ;  and  she  had  many  touching  proofs,  by  letters  and  expressions 
of  the  prisoners,  of  the  spiritual  blessings  she  had  been  the  means  of  bestowing. 
The  external  improvement  was  visible  to  all.  Instead  of  dirt  and  confusion, 
there  were  now  order  and  cleanliness.  Numbers  visited  Newgate,  and  were 
astonished  at  the  change  effected  by  one  compassionate,  energetic,  devoted  indi- 
vidual, and  that  a  refined  and  gentle  woman.  Among  these  was  one  who  had 
known  Mrs.  Fry  in  the  days  of  her  youth  and  gaiety,  the  late  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. "They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many  years ;  not  since  the  days  of  the 
scarlet  riding-habit,  and  the  military  band,  at  Norwich.  How  diff'erently  did 
they  meet  now  !  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  came  to  Newgate,  and  his  former 
companion  im  the  dance  led  him  with  sober,  if  not  solemn  brow,  through  the 
gloom  and  darkness  of  that  most  gloomy  of  prisons."  "  Them  that  honour  me 
1  will  honour,"  are  the  words  of  inspiration :  and  Mrs.  Fry  tested  their  troth. 
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She  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  prisons.  The  prison  led  her  to  the  palace ;  and  she  had  mauy 
opportunities  of  pleading,  in  her  own  irresistible  manner,  with  kings  and  princes 
the  cause  of  unhappy  and  degraded  criminals,  and  of  proposing  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  possibly  their  restoration  to  society.  The 
attention  and  respect,  however,  which  she  received  from  monarchs  and  nobles 
seemed  rather  to  depress  than  exalt  her.  She  says,  "  I  have  fears  for  myself, 
in  visiting  palaces  rather  than  prisons,  and  going  after  the  rich  rather  than  the 
poor  lest  my  eyes  should  become  blinded,  or  I  should  fall  away  in  anything  from 
the  simple  pure  standard  of  truth  and  righteousness,*' 

But  Mrs.  Fry  did  not  confine  herself  to  prison-work.  Wherever  she  was 
whether,  on  a  passing  visit  at  the  sea-side,  she  saw  the  silent  blockade-man 
pacing  his  lonely  walk,  or  the  thoughtless  sailor  setting  out  on  his  uncertam 
voyage,  or  the  poor  fisherman — or  if,  in  travelling  over  Salisbury  Plain,  the 
quiet  but  monotonous  life  of  the  shepherd  came  under  her  observation,  all  touched 
a  chord  in  her  sympathetic  heart,  and  her  active  mind  was  devising  some  methods 
to  cheer  and  benefit  them.  Through  her  efforts  libraries  were  formed  for  these 
different  classes ;  for  the  coast-guard  alone,  by  the  aid  of  government  and  other 
contributions,  upwards  of  21,000  persons  were  supplied  with  religious  and 
instructive  books. 

Mrs.  Fry's  great  exertions  affected  her  health,  which  was  in  a  declining  state 
some  time  previous  to  her  death.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  she  went  to  Ramsgate, 
where,  after  a  time,  she  sank  rapidly.  Her  faithful  Saviour  did  not  leave  his 
servant  to  walk  through  the  **  dark  valley"  alone.  "  Remember,"  she  said, 
**  whatever  happens,  I  am  safe."  A  night  or  two  before  her  death,  when  suffer- 
ing a  great  deal,  she  said  to  her  attendant,  **  It  is  a  strife,  but  I  am  safe." 

On  the  last  day  of  her  life  one  of  her  daughters  read  to  her  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
**  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel ;  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  She  raised  herself,  and  said, 
"  0  Lord,  help  thy  servant,"  Again  the  above  passage  was  read,  and  a  bright 
look  of  intelligence  for  one  moment  passed  over  her  countenance ;  it  was  the 
last.  From  that  time  she  lay  in  an  unconscious  state,  till  her  blessed  spirit  was 
called  away  to  hear  those  welcome  words,  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  for  I 
was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I  was 
sick,  and  in  prison^  and  ye  came  unto  me,** 

My  dear  readers,  this  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this  admirable  woman ; 
but  do  not  lay  it  aside  as  a  model  you  cannot  imitate.  She  took  for  her  pattern 
one  far  higher.  Like  her  divine  Master,  "  she  went  about  doing  good ;"  and 
there  is  not  one  who  reads  this  but  may  do  the  same.  The  principle  that  influ- 
enced Mrs.  Fry  was  that  of  love  ;  and  how  powerful  it  was,  the  following,  out  of 
many  instances,  will  show: — "On  one  of  her  prison  visits,  two  women  were 
pointed  out,  who  had  behaved  very  badly.  She  addressed  all  the  prisoners;  and, 
on  leaving,  turned  to  the  refractory  ones,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  them,  said 
in  the  kindest  manner  to  each,  '  I  trust  when  I  come  again  to  hear  better  things 
of  thee.*  They  burst  into  tears,  and  promised  amendment."  You  may  not  be 
called  to  visit  prisons,  or  to  do  great  things,  but  you  may  help  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant, and  by  words  of  sympathy  and  kindness  cheer  the  sad  and  drooping  heart. 
If  you  do  but  love  your  Saviour,  who  has  done  so  much  for  you,  you  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  find  ways  to  serve  him.  Oh,  may  He  say  of  every  one  of  you,  "They 
have  done  what  they  could !" — Bible  Class  Magazine. 
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«  NEVER  MAN  SPAKE  LIKE  THIS  MAN." 

Who  was  he  who  spake  as  never  man  had  spoken  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  returned 
answer  in  the  expressive  words  :  **  God,  who  in  sundry  times  and  in^divers  man- 
ners spake  in  times  past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
also  he  made  the  worlds."  He  that  saw  him  saw  the  Father.  He  who  heard 
him  heard  the  Father.  His  mind  was  all  truth,  and  it  followed  that  there  should 
be  about  hi^  thought  and  speech  a  divine  peculiarity.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  exhibit  a  distinct  and  glorious  individuality.  The  voice  might  be  human,  but 
the  words  were  divine,  while  apostles  and  prophets  retained  their  own  distinct 
individuality  in  writing  of  Him.  Each  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  had  their 
peculiar  style.  The  breath  of  the  one  living  Spirit  of  God  breathed  into  those 
men,  and  they  became  inspired  of  Him.  But  what  was  the  manner  and  style 
of  God  Incarnate  ?  It  was  anticipated  in  the  earlier  time  that  he  should  speak 
as  he  did ;  and  he  confirmed  the  prophecy  by  ever  speaking  as  was  predicted 
of  him,  the  multitude  bearing  witness  to  the  glorious  personage  who  addressed 
them,  and  to  the  truths  he  uttered.  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  his  teaching  was 
surrounded  by  foes — rude  and  ruthless  men,  dead  to  all  impression — yet  such 
a  spdl  did  his  teaching  cast  upon  their  souls,  that  they  lifted  up  not  one  finger 
against  him  when  sent  to  take  him ;  and  when  asked  why  they  had  not  brought 
him,  iheir  miblime  reply  was,  *'  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  The  first 
observation,  with  reference  to  the  Saviour's  speaking,  was  the  beautiful  simpli- 
city^ the  unstudied  ease,  the  touching  translucency  and  transparency  with  which 
he  spoke.  Simplicity  was  always  an  attribute  of  greatness.  What  so  grand  as 
the  light  which  radiated  all  things  ?  In  proportion  as  there  was  truth  there 
would  be  transparent  artlessness.  It  was  the  truthfulness  of  the  ohild  that 
constituted  its  simplicity ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  being  truth  itself,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  beings  in  the  universe,  presented  the  strongest  reason  why  he  should 
exhibit,  as  he  did,  such  artless  simplicity  in  his  addresses.  He  did  but  open 
his  lips,  and  rivers  of  living  water  proceeded  from  his  mouth.  How  exquisitely 
simple  was  the  mode  in  which  he  taught !  When  sitting  on  the  itaountain-tops, 
the  lilies  grew  beautifully  at  his  feet,  and  the  bitds  of  the  air  carolled  above  his 
sacred  head,  and  he  drew  his  beautiful  lessons  from  these  simple  illustrations. 
Their  beauty  was  thefir  simplicity,  their  simplicity  their  beauty.  A  child  could 
comprehend  the  argument — an  archangel  could  not  go  beyond  it  in  clearness  of 
demonstration.  Look  at  the  method  Christ  adopted,  in  order  that  he  might 
teach.  He  loved  to  clothe  his  thoughts  of  grandeur  in  the  simplest  words  which 
nature  could  furnish.  He  borrowed  f^om  the  most  familiar  scenes,  and  drew 
from  them  his  sublimest  lessons  of  wisdom.  How  beautiful  were  the  Parables ! 
how  unmistakeable  !  He  seemed  to  make  the  parables  his  own  peculiar  mode 
of  teaching,  and  every  one  of  them  was  most  simple  and  striking.  The  Old 
Testament  a£Pbrded  but  one  instance  of  a  parable — the  instance  of  David  and 
Nathan-**8nd  the  apostles  never  wrote  or  spoke  in  parable.  The  beautiful 
sphere  seemed  to  be  left, as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Saviour.  To  prove  how 
beautiful  yet  how  simple  were  the  parables  of  the  Saviour,  a  child's  tender  mind 
was  always  impressed  with  their  artless  and  exquisite  tales.  Could  any  one  come 
and  read  the  words  of  Christ,  and  dare  to  say  that  they  were  not  true,  or  did  not 
issue  forth  from  a  pure  and  divine  spring  ?  He  might  as  well  attempt  to  charge 
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the  bright  luminary  of  day  with  having,  on  his  surface,  blemishes  and  spots* 
But  again,  who  ever  spoke  with  so  much  majesty  as  the  Saviour  ?  In  that  hu-' 
man  form  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  Jesus  spake  as  a  king  ; 
he  handled  the  law  of  God  as  his  own  law,  and  was  and  spoke  as  the  lawgiver 
and  the  monarch  of  the  universe.  The  majesty  and  sublimity  of  the  language 
of  the  Saviour  were  especially  exhibited  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  to  him 
in  suffering  and  distress.  His  very  words  commanded  the  faith  of  the  listener, 
for  they  were,  unquestionably,  the  words  of  God.  Reason  told  them  that  he 
against  whom  the  offence  was  committed  could  only  remit  the  offence,  and  yet 
Jesus  vindicated  the  claim  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  an  act  which  was  essentially 
divine ;  and  none  should  dare  attempt  to  wrest  the  privilege  from  his  hands> 
whether  priest  or  deacon,  cardinal  or  pope. 

Looking  to  the  hour  of  the  Saviour's  weakness,  when  the  multitude  supposed 
that  having  saved  others,  himself  he  could  not  save  ;  was  there  no  evidence  of 
his  divinity  displayed  on  the  cross  ?  Yes,  he  asserted  his  divinity  in  the  words, 
"  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  thus  plucking  a  brand  from  the 
very  mouth  of  hell,  and  raising  it  to  a  throne  in  heaven !  Again,  look  at  the 
assertions  with  which  the  Saviour  accompanied  his  miracles.  "  I  will,  be  thou 
clean  ;"  and  the  leper  was  instantly  healed  !  He  that  slept  as  a  mere  man  arose 
in  the  midst  of  the  raging  storm,  and  said,  *'  Peace,  be  still,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  great  calm."  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave,  he  exclsdmed, 
"  Lazarus  come  forth  !  and  the  dead  came  forth."  Touching  the  bier,  he  com- 
manded the  dead  to  arise,  and  '*  the  young  man  sat  up."  Look  at  the  confidence 
the  Saviour  had  in  his  own  infinite  resources.  '*  Make  the  men"— rin  number 
about  twelve  thousand — '*  sit  down,"  and  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  he  satis- 
fied the  hungry  multitude.  Would  he  have  ventured  this  miracle,  unless  he  felt 
within  himself  the  full  power  of  omnipotence  ?  Again,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana 
of  Galilee, 

**  The  modest  water  saw  her  God  and  blushed  I'* 

None  ever  spoke  with  so  much  intimacy  with  God  the  Father  as  did  the  Saviour. 
He  spoke  as  one  who  looked  down  from  the  unseen  world, — like  one  who  was 
familiar  with  every  object  within  it.  No  where  in  Scripture  had  they  such  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  existence  and  the  condition  of  two  unseen  and  opposite 
worlds,  as  was  derived  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  ;  and  in  like  manner  did  he 
speak  of  and  to  the  everlasting  Father.  Such  language,  if  taken  upon  any  other 
lips  than  those  of  the  Son  of  God,  would  he  awful  blasphemy,  but  he  was  the 
very  transcript  of  the  Father  himself.  Again,  no  one  spoke  with  such  fearless 
fidelity  as  did  the  Saviour.  His  denunciations  against  sin  succeeded  each  other 
like  terrible  thunderbolts.  He  spoke  the  very  thoughts  of  men,  and  pierced  the 
recesses  of  deep  dissimulation  and  artful  hypocrisy,  laying  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  open  as  the  day.  .  None  ever  spoke  with  the  gentleness,  tenderness,  and 
compassion  with  which  he  spoke.  He  ever  blended  his  denunciations  of  sin 
with  the  tenderest  invitations  to  the  sinner  ;  and,  speaking  of  the  accursed  city 
of  Jerusalem,  he  wept  over  it,  and  in  broken  accents,  lamented  that  its  day  of 
grace  had  passed  away  for  ever.  None  ever  spoke  with  the  decision  with  which 
Christ  spake.  His  language  in  this  respect  was  self-evidential  of  his  divinity. 
He  spoke  with  a  solemnity  which  marked  his  words  as  the  language  of  God. 
Never  man  spoke  with  the  harmonious  consistency  of  the  Son  of  God.     This 
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was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole  ;  consistency  was  the  test  of  every  man, 
whether  a  statesman,  a  minister,  or  a  layman.  Consistency  was  the  main  ele- 
ment of  a  man's  character,  and  none  ever  displayed  the  attribute  like  the  Son 
of  God  himself.  He  ever  kept  in  view  his  divinity,  and  proclaimed  himself  God 
and  man  ;  God  to  save  man — man  to  die  for  man.  Christ  was  God,  or  he  was 
no  Saviour ;  but  he  spake  throughout  as  befitted  the  God  and  the  man ;  and 
here  was  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope  of  justification  and  reception.  As 
a  man,  he  wept  at  the  grave  of  his  friend  ;  as  a  God,  he  commanded  the  dead  to 
come  forth,  and  the  command  received  instant  and  wonderful  submission.  Like 
the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  the  language  of  Jesus  was  all  beauty,  all 
harmony,  all  exquisite  blending.  Surely,  the  Socinian  set  to  his  seal,  that  the 
Jews  were  justified  in  the  betrayal  and  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  when  he  dared 
to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  man.  On  the  contrary, 
the  language,  the  character,  and  the  work  of  Jesus,  proved  that  he  was  as  truly 
God  as  he  was  condescendingly  man.  The  evidences  of  this  fact  are  supera- 
bundant, and  we  invite  all  to  study  them,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Bible. 
The  study  of  that  holy  book,  in  connexion  with  the  Saviour's  life  and  character, 
will  alone  produce  soUd  satisfaction  and  lasting  peace. — Stowell, 


DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 


Ah  !  what  so  refreshing — so  soothing — so  satisfying — as  the  placid  joys  of  home ! 

See  the  traveller ;  does  duty  call  him  for  a  season  to  leave  his  beloved  circle  ? 
The  image  of  his  earthly  happiness  continues  vivid  in  his  remembrance — it 
quickens  him  to  diligence — it  makes  him  bail  the  hour  which  sees  his  purpose 
accomplished,  and  his  face  turned  towards  home — it  communes  with  him  as  he 
journeys,  and  he  hears  the  promise  which  causes  him  to  hope,  **Thou  shalt 
know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  in  peace  ;  and  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation, 
and  shalt  not  sin."  Oh !  the  joyful  reunion  of  a  divided  family — the  pleasures 
of  renewed  interview  and  conversation  after  days  of  absence  ! 

Behold  the  man  of  science  ;  he  drops  the  laborious  and  painful  research — 
closes  his  volume — smooths  his  wrinkled  brow — leaves  his  study,  and  unbending 
himself,  stoops  to  the  capacities,  yields  to  the  wishes,  and  mingles  with  the 
diversions  of  his  children. 

Take  the  man  of  trade  ;  what  reconciles  him  to  the  toil  of  business  ?  What 
enables  him  to  endure  the  fastidiousness  and  impertinence  of  customers  ?  What 
rewards  him  for  so  many  hours  of  tedious  confinement  ?  By  and  bye  the  season 
of  intercourse  will  behold  the  desire  of  his  eyes  and  the  children  of  his  love,  for 
whom  he  resigns  his  ease,  and  in  their  welfare  and  smiles  he  will  find  his 
recompense. 

Yonder  comes  the  labourer  ;  he  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ; 
the  descending  sun  has  released  him  of  his  toil,  and  he  is  hastening  home  to 
enjoy  repose.  Half  way  down  the  lane,  by  the  side  of  which  stands  his  cottage, 
his  children  run  to  meet  him.  One  he  carries  and  one  he  leads.  The  companion 
of  his  humble  life  is  ready  to  furnish  him  with  his  plain  repast.  See  his  toil- 
worn  countenance  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness  !  his  hardships  are  forgotten — 
fatigue  vanishes,  he  eats  and  is  satisfied.  The  evening  fair,  he  walks  with  unco- 
vered head  around  his  garden,  enters  again,  and  retires  to  rest ;  and  **  the  rest 
of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet  whether  he  eat  little  or  much."  luhabitant  of  this 
lowly  dwelling,  who  can  be  indifferent  to  thy  comfort?   Peace  be  to  this  house  ! 
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Arranged  by  Mr.  Wm.  Skblm brdiiie. 
Organist,  Mechanics'  InstitntiOB,  Nottingham. 
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CAJN  AND  ABEL ;   A  CONTBAST, 

Cain  and  Abd  were  men  of  very  different  minds,  th«  one  proud  and  arroganv 
the  other  bumble  ^d  modest ;  aad»  eonsequently,  the  one  was  blind  and  ignorant 
— the  other  wise,  prudent^  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  teaching 
of  his  grace ;  therefore,  when  they  came  together  into  the  field  to  pay  their 
adoration  and  the  worship  of  God,  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptable  and  pleasing 
offering  than  his  brother.  Cain  offered  no  more  than  any  man  whose  mind  waa 
set  only  on  the  things  of  earth  would  have  offered — an  indolent  and  supine 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT  ouly  for  mere  present  benefits  and  earthly  comforts,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  inheritance  hereafter,  at  least  through  the  means 
which  God  himself,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  bad  appointed;  following,  as  it  would, 
appear,  his  own  vitiated  and  fallen  reason  more  than  the  gracious  promise  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  and  crush  the  serpent's  head ;  trusting, 
like  the  deluded  Unitarian  of  the  present  day,  more  to  the  merciful  favour  of 
God,  than  to  the  divine  justice  and  honour  in  and  hy  the  Redeemer.  But  with 
righteous  Abel  it  was  not  so :  '*  By  faith,"  says  the  Apostle,  *'  Abel  offered  a 
more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain:''  indeed,  Cain  offered  nx)  sacrifice  at  all; 
his  was,  as  it  were,  a  mere  tithe  of  the  earthy  nothing  typical,  nothing  spiritual^ 
nothing  sacrificial  at  all  about  it !  But  Abel's  offering  was  a  perfect  type  and 
figure  of  the  reality  :  here  was  the  acknowledgment  of  sin  and  the  bewailing  of 
iniquity ; — ^here  were  the  life  and  existence  forfeited  and  given  up  for  violation 
of  God*8  holy  and  immutable  law  ;-<-here  was  the  shedding  of  bloody  without 
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which  there  could  be  no  remission  of  sin  :  here  was  faith,  Abel  offered  what 
was  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  God  as  a  man  '^  holding  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ;"  he,  in  humble  conviction  of  his  sinful  nature,  offered  "  the  lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world" — the  "  firstling"  of  his  flock, — the  pureii 
member  of  his  care — the  harmless,  the  innocent  "  Lamb,"  the  tjrpe  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Jesus :  his  offering  was  of  faith,  faithful ;  but  that  of  his  brother  was 
not  of  the  faith,  but  faithless  and  as  a  corrupt  thing — "  of  earth,  earthy ;  and 
whatsoever  is  not  of  the  true  faith  is  sin.  Cain  wanted  the  favourable  accep- 
tance of  God  without  any  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  the  therein 

.  righteous  justice  and  houour  of  God ;  he  imagined  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
Almighty  were  also  his  thoughts,  and  that  God  would  alter  his  denunciation 
which  he  had  uttered  iu  holy  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  sin  ;  and  that,  like 
an  earthly  governor,  convinced  the  law  he  had  imposed  was  too  hard  for  his 
subjects,  he  would  revoke  and  do  away  the  command  which  he  had  given  them ; 
repenting  the  word  he  had  pronounced  as  too  difficult ;  which  would  have  been 
a  contradiction  to  his  omniscience.  But  there  was  no  way  of  acceptance  with 
God  but  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  *'  door"  of  all  his  people.  The  law  had  been 
violated ;  but  the  law  was  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  immutable  and  nn« 
changeable,  requiring  perfect  obedience  and  fulfilment^  and  nothing  short  of  this 
could  redound  to  the  honour  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  and  omniscient  Legisla- 

^tor  :  but  how  was  it  to  be  fulfilled  ?  The  whole  race  of  man  lay  in  wickedness, 
and  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth,  and  was  as  an  unclean  thing. 
— This  great  work  was  thine,  0  eternal  and  ever-blessed  Jesus,  Fountain  of 
godly  grace  !  thine,  and  thine  only;  we  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter; 
but  thine  and  thine  alone  is  the  victory,  0  EMMANUEL ! !  Cain  was  a  natural 
man,  but  Abel  was  a  spiritual  man  and  walked  with  God. — Cain  was  a  worldly 
character;  but  Abel  had  the  righteousness  which  is  oi  faith.  The  offering  of 
Cain  was  thanks  only,  thereby  manifesting  indifference  to  any  thing  more  ;  the 
offering  of  Abel  was  with  prayer  and  supplication,  thereby  seeking  the  perfect 
I'ighteousness  of  God  by  faith,  and  in  humble  trust  reposing  upon  the  "  Lamb 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  which  he  manifested  by  the  offering 
which  graced  his  altar ;  it  was  a  lamb — "  the  lamb,"  the  most  harmless  subject 
of  creation  ;  it  was  the  firstling  of  his  flock ;  spotless  and  undefiled  : — it  was 
holy  innocence  and  purity,  the  type  of  perfection  and  beauty  ;  emblem  of  the 
blessed  and  affectionate,  and  chaste,  and  suffering  Jesus  ! 


DUTY  TO   PARENTS. 


Among  the  American  Indians,  one  of  the  flrst  lessons  they  inculcate  on  their 
children  is,  duty  to  their  parents,  and  respect  for  old  age ;  and  there  is  not, 
among  the  most  civilized  nations,  any  people  who  more  strictly  observe  the  duty 
of  filial  obedience.  A  father  need  only  say  in  the  presence  of  his  children,  I 
want  such  a  thing  done  ;  I  want  one  of  my  children  to  go  upon  such  an  errand ; 
let  me  see  who  is  the  good  child  that  will  do  it.  This  word  good  operates  as  by 
inagic,  and  the  children  immediately  vie  with  each  other  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  parent.  If  the  father  sees  an  old  decrepit  man  or  woman  pass  by, 
led  along  by  a  child,  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  his  own  children  to  the  object, 
by  saying,  "  What  a  good  child  that  must  be  which  pays  such  attention  to  the 
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aged  1  That  child,  indeed,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  likewise  be 
old."  Or  he  will  say,  "  May  the  Great  Spirit,  who  looks  upon  him,  grant  this 
good  child  a  long  life." 


THE  DEATH-BED  OF  A  CATHOLIC  CHRISTIAN. 

About  half  an  hour  before  he  expired,  he  was  heard  to  utter  these  remarkable 
words.  "  Saviour,  short  as  the  time  is,  there  is  yet  time  for  Thee  to  commu- 
nicate a  joy  to  the  soul, — to  take  away  all  doubts  and  anxieties.  0  Lord, 
I  approach  Thee,  knowing  that  in  Christ  dwelleth  all  things.  And  now,  blessed 
Saviour,  in  Thy  sight  I  call  all  present  to  bear  witness,  that  I  hold  no  ground 
of  hope,  or  shadow  of  it,  for  salvation,  but  through  the  merit  and  blood-shedding 
of  Jesus  Christ !  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  remember  Thy  whole 
church,  which  thou  hast  redeemed  with  Thy  precious  blood  ;  and  grant  that  we 
may  all  be  numbered  with  Thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting."  He  then  express- 
ed an  anxious  desire  for  Union  among  the  Lord's  people,  that  they  might  regard 
themselves  as  one  body  in  Christ  their  Head  :  and  again,  he  solemnly  prayed, 
"That  every  church  not  in  communion  with  the  Invisible  Chur-ch  might  be 
rooted  out  of  the  land." — Appendix  to  Dr,  Colly er^s  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Alfred  Hardcastle. 


A    MOTHER'S    COMFORT. 


The  presence  of  Christ  can  turn  a  dark  night  into  a  night  much  to  be 
remembered.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  be  sleeping,  but  the  November  wind  is  out ; 
it  riots  over  the  misty  hills,  and  dashes  the  rain-drift  on  the  rattling  casement, 
and  howls  in  the  fireless  chimney  ;  it  has  awakened  the  young  sleeper  in  the 
upper  room.  And  when  his  mother  enters,  she  finds  him  sobbing  out  his  infant 
fears,  or,  with  beating  heart,  hiding  from  the  noisy  danger  in  the  depths  of  his 
downy  pillow.  But  she  puts  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  sits  down  beside  the  • 
bed,  and  she  goes  on  to  explain  the  mysterious  sources  of  his  terror.  **  That 
hoarse  loud  roaring  is  the  brook  tumbling  over  the  stones,  for  the  long  pouring 
rains  have  filled  it  to  the  very  brim.  It  is  up  on  the  green  to-night,  and  had 
the  cowslips  been  in  blossom  they  would  all  have  been  drowned.  Yes,  and  that 
thump  at  the  window  :  it  is  the  old  cedar  at  the  comer  of  the  house  ;  and  as  the 
wind  tosses  his  stiff  branches,  they  bounce  and  scratch  on  the  panes  of  glass, 
and  if  they  were  not  very  small,  they  would  be  broken  to  pieces."  And  then 
she  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  very  night  there  are  people  out  in  the  pelting  blast, 
whilst  her  little  boy  lies  warm  in  his  crib,  inside  of  his  curtains  ;  and  how  ships 
may  be  upset  on  the  deep  sea,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  rocks  so  steep  that  the 
drowning  sailors  cannot  climb  them.  And  then  perhaps  she  ends  with  breath- 
ing a  mother's  prayer,  or  he  drops  asleep  beneath  the  cradle  hymn. 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  the  Lord  comforteth  his  people,  Isa.' 
Ixvi.  1 3.  It  is  in  the  dark,  and  boisterous  night  of  sorrow  or  apprehension,' 
that  the  Saviour  reveals  himself  nigh.  And  one  of  the  fiist  things  he  does  is  to 
explain  the  subject  matter  of  grief,  to  show  its  real  nature  and  amount.  It  is 
but  a  light  affliction ;  it  lasts  but  for  a  moment.     Wait  till  morning,  and  you' 
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will  see  the  extent  of  it.  And  during  those  quiet  hoars,  when  the  heart  is  soft, 
the  Saviour's  lessons  sink  deep.  And,  last  of  all,  hy  this  comforting  visit,  the  Savi- 
our unspeakahly  endears  himself  to  that  soul.  Paul  and  Silas  never  knew  Christ  so 
well,  nor  loved  him  so  much  as  after  that  night  which  they  passed  in  the  Mace- 
donian prison.— iRer.  James  HamUion, 


SOCIAL  CONVERSATION 


Maky  a  man  preaches  well  in  the  pulpit  who  does  little  httt  defeat  preaching 
in  the  parlour ;  and  many  a  man  preaches  well  in  the  pariour,  who  could  not 
utter  one  useful  paragraph  in  the  pulpit.  Preaching  and  sermonizing  are  dif- 
ferent matters  :  every  man  preaches  who  recommends  to  his  fellow-man  the  work 
and  character  of  Christ ;  and  he  may,  in  many  an  instance,  do  this  iaore  effec- 
tually when  he  has  hut  two  or  three  hearerSi  than  when  he  has  a  multitude. 
Social  conversation  is  quite  as  fit  a  medium  of  recommending  Christ  as  public 
sermonizing ;  but,  with  many  Christians,  with  many  Christian  minbters,  it  is  practi- 
cally treated  as  if  fit  chiefiy  for  jesting  and  repartee,  for  fun  and  merriment,  for  conu'- 
teractiugrather  than  promoting  the  work  of  Uie  pulpit,  for  any  purposci  in  short,  ex- 
cept it9  legitimate  and  true  one,-^^the  *  ministering  of  grace  to  the  hearers.'  Cases 
beyond  number  will  come  to  light,  in  the  great  day,  of  damage  ^me  to  aouls-^ 
of  impenitence  confirmed,  and  of  weak  faith  made  weaker — ^by  means  of  the  trifling 
table-talk  of  men  eminent  in  Christian  reputation ;  and  cases  not  a  few  of  an 
opposite  kind  will  also,  no  doubt,  come  to  light, — cases  of  solemn  and  saving 
enquiry  having  been  awakened,  or  of  the  blessedness  of  believing  having  been 
deepened,  by  the  influence  of  casual  remark  in  the  intercourse  of  friend  with 
friend.  A  specimen  of  the  good  effects  of  preaching  by  conversation  occurred  in 
the  experience  of  the  late  ewebrated  Mr.  "Walker  of  Truro  : — 

Mr.  Walker,  when  he  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  was  a  stranger  to  those 
evMigelical  and  luminous  views  of  divine  truth  which  afterwards  distinguished 
his  discourses.  About  a  year  after  he  was  settled  in  Truro,  some  friends  with 
whom  he  was  in  company,  turned  their  social  conversation  on  the  great  subject 
of  Cuth  in  the  Bedeemer.  Mr.  Walker  followed  their  remarks,  and  attentively 
listened  to  a  series  of  delighted  and  impassioned  observations  on  ttie  nature  of 
belieiang,  on  the  privileges  connected  with  it,  and  on  its  powerful  control  over 
the  heart  and  conduct.  His  mind,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  began  to  fed 
mystified*  and  rapidly  oame  under  conviction  of  being  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  this 
important  topic  of  remark.  He  said  nothing  at  the  time  of  the  concern  which 
he  feh,  but  began  secretly  to  apply  himself  to  searching  self-consideration ;  and 
he  was  net  long  in  concludmg  that  he  had  hitherto  been  ignorant  of  the  gospel 
salvation^  inattentive  to  his  oWn  spiritual  state,  and  incapable  of  doing  good  to 
the  souls  of  his  people,  and  that  he  had  be^  a  slave  to  l^e  desire  of  man's  ap- 
plause, and,  in  shorl^  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  afl  wrong  both  within  and 
without.*^  Having,  throngh  the  £vine  grace,  eventually  obtained  correct  views 
of  divine  truths  and  esnperienoed  the  power  of  it  on  his  own  heart,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  ministers  of  his  age ; — owing  all  his 
personal  well-beii^  all  his  ChriiStian  reputation,  and  all  his  eminence  and  exten- 
sive usefulness  as  a  preacher,  a  pastor,  and  an  author,  to  the  instrumentality  of 
a  few  casual  sentenees  in  &  religious  conversation  of  some  sedato  friends* 
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THE  ORPHAN  BOY. 

On  one  of  the  most  lorely  of  the  many 
beantifiil  spots  which  fringe  tiie  Tweed, 
there  was  a  small  cottage  shaded  behind 
with  trees,  and  opening  in  front  upon  a 
garden,  whose  fruits  and  flowers  reached 
down  till  they  dipped  in  the  silvery  waters 
of  the  stream.  The  freshness  of  siunmer 
prevailed,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  there  would  have  been'gladness  in  the 
cottage, — that  there  would  have  been  heard 
from  it  the  sweet  voices  of  the  little  ones 
who  claimed  it  as  their  father's,  and  whose 
happy  notes  were  often  heard  from  it  joy- 
ous as  those  of  the  feathered  songsters;  but 
in  the  very  noon  of  summer  it  was  silent, 
or,  if  sounds  Were  heard,  they  were  those 
of  mourning.  There  was  a  stillness,  chill- 
ing to  joy,  around  the  little  home;  not  tha€ 
it  was  abandoned;  but  every  one  trod  gen- 
tiy  as  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead, — and 
death  was  there.  The  father  of  the  little 
family  was  no  more,  and  that  was  the  day 
on  which  the  dust  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
dust  He  had  long  struggled  with  disease; 
but  it  had  prevailed;  yet  not  till  he  had 
obtained  assurance  (k  the  favour  of  God; 
— ^nor  is  this  only  as  regarded  only  himself; 
for  there  was  confidence  mingled  in  the 
last  long  look  of  love  and  sorrow  with 
which  he  surveyed  the  helpless  little  ones 
who  dung  around  his  couch,  and  which  he 
fixed  on  her  who  had,  for  a  few  short  years, 
been  dearer  unto  him  than  life,  for  he  be- 
lieved in  the  promises  of  God  to  the  widow 
and  the  &therless  of  his  people. 

It  was  painful  to  behold  the  scene  which 
was  that  day  witnessed.  The  widow, 
attired  in  her  weeds,  each  one  of  the  sable 
ornaments  of  which  seemed  to  her  to  be 
eloquent  of  her  loss,  sat  by  the  uncovered 
coffin;  for  she  would  still  look  on  the 
countenance  of  the  dead,  and  kiss  the  cold 
lips,  though  that  countenance  had  no  ex- 
pression, and  those  lips  returned  not  her 
embrace.  There  she  sat  heedless  of  all 
around  her,  except  when  any  of  her  little 
ones  would  prattle  up  to  her  knee, — who, 
unconscious  of  their  bereavement,  and 
pleased  with  their  new  attire,  would  ever 
and  anon  vent  expressions  of  childish  glad- 
ness, or  when  an  infant,  whom  that  day  she 
clasped  more  firmly  than  she  was  wont  to 
her  bosom,  wept.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
kind-hearted  endeavoured  to  8oothe,-^their 
wordi  fell  unheeded  on  her  ear.    But  why 


should  I  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  q>eak  of 
tdiat  day,— of  its  unutterable  sorrow  to  the 
widow's  heart?  The  storm  had  come  down 
upon  her  path,  and  all  was  desolate;  nor 
even  when  she  looked  up,  did  she  see  one 
spot  of  light  in  the  dark  heavens.  It  was 
not  till  she  and  her  children  were  left  alone, 
and  the  fiill  sense  of  her  bereavement  came 
upon  her  mind,  that  kneeling  humbly  at  the 
throne  of  God,  claiming  him  as  her  hus- 
band, she  felt  her  soul  soothed  by  his  con- 
solations. It  was  not  till  then  that  she 
breached  peacefully,  and,  thinking  that  the 
spirit  of  her  husband  was  glorified,  could 
say,  *  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.* 

She  felt  the  full  power  of  the  obligations 
which  th0[i  devolved  upon  her,  and  soothed 
and  elevated  by  religion,  devoted  herself 
with  zeal  to  the  providing  for  and  tending 
of  her  little  ones.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
short  time  that  she  required  to  care  and 
labour  for  them.  The  rose  which  bloomed 
on  her  cheek  was  bright, — was  too  bright; 
the  light  that  beamed  in  her  eye  was  clear, 
— ^was  too  clear;  they  were  symptomatic 
that  she  should  soon  be  laid  to  sleep  by  the 
grave  of  her  buried  afiPections. 

Winter  came  and  passed  away;  spring 
breathed  and  blossoms  were  created;  songs 
of  joy  awoke;  every  sweet  harbinger  of 
summer  came,  and  was  welcomed;  man 
walked  forth  with  more  elastic  step,  his 
Yoice  was  more  clear,  every  shadow  having 
passed  from  the  bosom  of  health  with  the 
last  echo  of  the  last  blast  of  winter.  But 
the  widow  had  no  quickened  pulse  of  joy; 
she  walked  with  no  firmer  step;  no  increase 
of  happy  feeling  or  of  expectation  was  in 
her  soiil; — ^no;  enfeebled  in  frame  and 
darkened  in  spirit,  she  sat  in  sadness,  and 
often  indulged  in  tears,  for  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  grave.  That  *•  bed  of  peaceful 
rest'*  would  have  been  welcome  to  ner,  but 
for  her  children.  The  little  one  whom,  on 
the  day  when  the  grave  received  her  hus- 
band, she  had  so  fondly  pressed  to  her 
smitten  heart,  played  and  gambolled  around 
her;  and  others  were  helpless  as  he, — -help- 
less as  the  young  ravens  **  which  seek  their 
meat  from  Gk)d."  Though  she  Imew  that 
God  '*  heareth  the  young  ravens  when  they 
cry,*'  and  that  **he  clothes  the  lilies  of  the 
field,'*  there  were  moments  and  even  hours, 
when  the  yearnings  and  fears  of  the  mother 
prevailed  over  the  fiutJi  of  the  Christian. 
The  worm  was  in  the  flower;  disease,  in- 
creased  by  mcnlAl  anxiety, did  its  work; — 
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and,  aeain,  when  the  rose  was  full  blown 
aroundthe  cottage,  friends  gathered  to  bear 
away  from  it  the  unconscious  dead. 

iunong  the  orphans  who  wept — and  they 
did  not  then  know  how  much  cause  they 
had  to  weep—there  was  one  who  claimea 
and  found  eq>ecial  sympathy.  It  was  the 
youngest.  He  was  all  animated  and  happy 
horn  the  kindness  heaped  upon  him,  and 
knowing  not  of  his  loss,  though  brought  to 
look  upon  his  mother  in  her  shroud ;  and 
his  joyous  laughter  caused  among  specta- 
tors tiie  deepest  feelin^^  of  sorrow.  As  he 
crowed  and  clapped  his  little  hands,  tears 
flowed  plentifully  from  the  eyes,  and  irre- 
pressible sobbings  burst  forth  from  the 
hearts  of  the  few  females  who,  while  the 
dead  was  carried  forth,  tarried  with  the 
orphans. 

The  graye  had  closed,  and  a  few  of  them 
who  h^  stood  by  it  returned.  Matters 
were  not  as  in  those  instances  where,  by  a 
will  determining  the  disposal  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  the  gods  of  the  covetous,  to 
place  which  upon  their  shrine  they  have 
risen  early  and  sat  late,  and  eaten  the 
bread  of  carefulness;  matters  were  not  as 
in  such  instances,  when  at  once  by  a  parch- 
ment, as  if  it  were  a  magician's  roll  of  mys- 
tery and  power,  as  the  mourner*s  tear  is 
staid,  the  heart  loses  its  pulsations  of  sor- 
row, and  looks  of  rage  prevail,  the  fire  of 
stormy  passions  bums  on  the  countenance, 
envy  gives  its  withering  accents  to  the 
voice,  and  vibrations  to  the  bosom,  and  the 
dead  is  forgotten,  or  if  remembered,  cursedT 
by  the  disappointed,  or  reckoned  well  away 
from  life  by  those  who  inherit  his  bequests. 
Matters  were  not  thus.  The  only  legacy 
was  a  group  of  helpless  orphans; — and 
coldly  did  some  bystanders  look  on  them, 
and,  struggling  between  conscience  and 
selfishness,  say  that  they  coi^ld  not,  and 
they  were  sorry,  give  a  shelter  to  any  of 
them;  while  others  who  wer^  least  able  to 
lend  help,  but  who  had  learned  sympathy 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ills  of 
poverty,  resolved  to  adopt  one  or  other  of 
the  children. 

One  of  the  orphans  had  wound  himself 
so  firmly  around  the  affections  of  a  female 
who  had  been  long  the  companion  of  his 
his  mother,  that  she  claimea  him  as  her 
own.  It  was  the  youngest,  the  little  prat- 
tler who  had  laughed,  in  unconsciousness^ 
of  evil,  over  his  orphan  condition.  She  had 
all  day  long,  and  with  tears,  fondled  him. 
He  hid  his  Tittle  face  in  her  bosom,  and  put 
his  little  arms  around  her  neck,  when  she 
said*  *'  He  shall  be  my  boy,"  as  if  he  had 
known  he  was  to  be  ners.    She  was  mar- 


ried, but  had  no  children;  and  she  received 
the  orphan  as  a  gift  from  God; — and  while 
some  spoke  of  her  kindness,  and  all  expres- 
sed their  assurance  that  he  should  lose  no- 
thing since  she  had  called  him  her  own,  her 
mind  was  breathing  a  supplication  that 
God  would  enable  her  to  train  him  up  in 
his  fear.  Her  home  was  one  of  those  cot- 
tages the  piety  of  which  was  once  the  glory 
and  security  of  our  country.  Its  chief  hap- 
piness; as  its  sure  defence,  was  its  religion. 
The  avocations  of  the  husband  called  him 
away  frequently  and  for  lengthened  periods. 
At  these  times  it  was  a  sight  upon  which  an 
angel  might  have  paused  to  look, — the  little 
boy,  on  whose  inmncy  kind  attentions  had 
been  lavished,  seated  by  her  side,  while,  in 
simple  melody,  she  sung  the  songs  of  Zion, 
— or  while,  with  a  voice  whose  intonations 
proved  that  the  heart  was  touched,  she  read 
from  the  book  of  God,  and  then,  in  lowly 
attitude  and  in  humble  worship  pleaded,  in 
the  name  of  Christ, — or  whi^  the  child 
with  lisping  accents,  breathed  the  name  of 
God  as  of  his  father, — or  whUe  with  anx- 
ious diligence  she  taught  the  young  heart 
to  give  its  affections  to  the  Saviour.  l%e 
cottage  was  humble;  all  around  it  was 
lonely,  but,  within,  there  were  those  long- 
ings after  God,  and  that  experience  of  Ms 
love,  which  rendered  it  to  the  Christian 
more  glorious  than  the  palaces  in  which 
are  the  festivals  of  kings.  God  smiled  on 
the  Christian  efforts  made  to  tram  up  the 
orphan,  so  that  ere  he  was  yet  sent  forth  to 
mingle  in  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  his  kind 
guardian  had  blessed  God  over  the  eviden- 
ces which  he  gave  of  having  believed  to  the 
saving  of  his  soul.  Who  shall  describe  the 
happiness  which  she  thence  enjoyed?  She 
felt  herself  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense 
his  mother.  She  was  his  spiritual  parent; 
and  her  having  become  so  was  a  reward  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  her  care,  her  instruc- 
tions, and  her  prayers. 

We  follow  not  his  course.  It  is  enough 
that  he  lived  as  a  consistent  follower  of 
Jesus.  He  held  fast  his  integrity ',  and 
though  his  circumstances  were  humble,  he 
not  only  rejoiced  in  a  consciousness  of  the 
love  of  God,  |)ut  experienced  the  happiness 
of  being  honoured  by  the  good.  His  worth 
was  appreciated  by  Christians;  and  bv 
them  he  was  placed  in  an  office  in  itself 
sacred,  and  in  the  exercise  of  whose  func- 
tions we  believe  that  he  contributed  much 
to  the  building  up  of  saints.  While  in  the 
prime  of  manhood — the  father  of  a  litde 
family,  for.  whose  support  he  was  diligent  in 
business,  he  was  chosen  by  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  take  a  part  in 
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its  spiritual  gorernment.  On  that  ^y 
when  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  an 
elder  in  the  viUaffe  where  he  was  bom, 
and  near  to  whicm  he  was  brought  up, 
there  were  many  who  while  they  look^ 
on  Mm,  rememliered  the  little  orphan  boy, 
and  thoaght  of  her  of  whose  truning  the 
circnmstance  before  them  exhibited  such 
happy  firoit.  But  their  feelings  were  few 
and  feeble  compared  to  hers ;  for  she  was 
there.  To  her,  the  services  were  deeply 
affecting.  She  coTered  her  face,  and  wept, 
while  her  sonl  wrestled  with  God  that  tne 
object  of  her  care  whom  He  had  blessed 
might  be  enabled  to  do  much  for  Christ. 
He  wonld  often  tell,  and  never  without 
emotion,  how  on  that  day  she  grasped  his 
hand  and  looked — for  she  could  not  speak 
— as  if  she  would  have  said,  **  Qod  be  gra- 
cious imto  thee,  my  son." 

In  that  office,  in  which  he  continued  till 
his  death,  he  was  usefoL  He  was  tiie 
£uthftd  counsellor  of  the  yoimg ;  but  the 
afflicted  had  his  special  sympathy  and 
attention.  He  was  skilled  m  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Christian,  and 
tl^refore  could  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
the  soul  that  was  weary,  while  he  knew 
how  to  reprove  or  arouse  the  indifferent. 
He  walked  even  to  old  aee  amidst  the 
prayers  and  blessines  of  the  good;  and 
when  at  length,  after  having  reached 
almost  fourscore  years,  he  passed  into  the 
*'  joy  of  his  Lord,"  it  was  amidst  their  tears, 
though  they  blessed  God  on  his  behalf. 

I  £id  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  at  the 
close  of  his  long  and  useful  though  humble 
life.  Its  closing  scenes  were  instructive. 
By  the  influence  of  disease,  or  perhaps  the 
decay  of  age,  his  mind  often  wandered. 
Strange  fancies  regarding  those  he  loved 
crowded  upon  his  mind, — ^fancies  which  no 
persuasion  could  remove.  There  came  be- 
fore him,  in  unnatural  groupings,  scenes 
and  firiends  and  pursuits,  the  beautiful  and 
the  sombre,  the  joyful  and  the  sad,  all 
mingled  and  distorted.  But  on  one  subject 
he  was  always  consistent,  collected,  and 
happy.  He  saw  religion  all  beautiful  as 
he  had  ever  seen  it,  and  he  clasped  it 
fondly  to  his  heart  as  he  had  done  on  that 
day  when  first  he  learned  to  love  and  cher- 
ish it  as  a  daughter  of  the  sky.  His  mind 
directed  to  religion,  every  fancy  which  had 
disturbed  it  passed  away;  and  it  shone 
clear  and  calm  as  the  surface  of  the  summer 
lake  on  which  full  sunbeams  are  descend- 
ing, after  some  transient  ripplings  which 
hiS  disturbed  its  smoothness  have  ceased, 
and  it  presents,  in  its  calm  pure  waters,  a 
fair  image  of  the  glorious  heavens.    His 


wan  cheek  burned  with  emotion;  the 
gathering  film  was  checked,  and  his  eyea 
shone  bnghtly,  while  his  voice,  becommflr 
firm,  potured  forth  expressions  of  joy  and 
confidence  which  justified  his  emotions. 
How  calm  yet  blessed  was  he,  and  how 
much  in  prayer  I  As  now  he  returns  to 
my  fancy,  the  wish  bursts  from  my  soiQ, 
**Let  my  latter  end  be  like  his.**'  He 
was  watehed  over  by  loved  ones,  whose 
ears  gathered  up  fondly  the  least  of  his 
dying  words,  and  who  garnered  them  in 
their  hearts.  Nature  was  exhausted;  the 
hour  was  come ;  heaven  was  prepared  for 
him:  and  was  it  delusion  or  was  it  a 
true  perception  of  his  soul  that  angels  were 
around  his  couch  ?  His  head  was  pillowed 
on  the  bosom  of  ah  affectionate  daughter, 
to  whom  in  a  voice  of  surprise,  or  rather 
delight,  he  said,  "Do  you  see  them?" 
"There  is  nobody  here,**  said  she,  "but 
ourselves,  father."  "What  I"  cried  he, 
"do  you  not  see  these  shining  ones?*' 
And  then  with  his  whole  soul  seemingly 
enraptured,  he  exclaimed,  "  Gloiv,  glory 
be  unto  the  Lamb  of  God."  With  these 
words,  his  soul  was  set  free ;  but  stiU  the 
look  of  joy  remained,  the  smile  lived  on  the 
faded  lips. — He  slept  in  Jesus. 

Think  of  these  things.  Behold  what 
Gk)d  can  nerform  by  feeble  instrumentidity ; 
and  see  how  Christianity  can  dignify  the 
poor,  and  make  them  no  mean  auxiliaries 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
he  was  "  manifested  in  the  flesh."  Think 
you  that,  in  heaven,  that  good  though  poor 
woman,  when  she  looks  on  her  adoptedson 
among  the  glorious  around  the  throne,  re- 
pents of  her  having  sheltered  and  taught 
an  orphan  ? 

NEVER  CROSS  A  BRIDGE  TILL 
YOU  COME  TO  IT. 

"  Never  cross  a  bridge  until  you  come  to 
it  I'*  was  the  counsel  usually  given  by  a 
patriarch  in  the  ministry  to  troubled  and 
ever  careful  Christians.  Are  you  troubled 
about  the  future  ?  Do  you  see  difficulties 
aising  in  Alpine  range  along  your  path  ? 
Are  you  alarmed  at  the  state  of  your  busi- 
ness— at  the  uncertainties  hanging  over 
your  life — at  the  dubious  prospects  in  re- 
serve for  your  children — at  the  gloomy 
contingencies  which  fancy  sketches  and 
invests  with  a  sort  of  life-like  reality — at 
the  woes  which  hang  over  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  or  at  any  other  earthly  evil? 
Do  not  cross  that  bndge  until  you  come  to 
it.  Perhaps  you  will  never  have  occasion 
to  cross  it ;  and  if  you  do,  you  may  find 
that  a  timid  imagination  has  overrated 
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greatly  the  toil  to  be  Bndefgone,  or  lia» 
HBderrated  the  power  of  that  grace  whiok 
.  ean  lighten  the  ChristiaB's  erery  labour. 
In  approaching  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains  from  one  direction,  the  traveller 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  conical  hills, 
which  seem  to  surround  him  as  he  advan- 
ces, and  forbid  further  progress.  He  caa 
see  but  a  shcnt  distance  akxig  his  winding 
road ;  it  seems  as  if  his  journey  must  nUy^ 
abruptly  at  the  base  of  these  bMriers.  He 
begins  to  think  of  turning  back  his  horse, 
to  escape  from  hopeless  enclosure  amcmg 
impassable  barriers.  But  let  him  advance, 
and  he  finds  that  the  road  curves  around  the 
firowning  hill  before  him,  and  leads  him  into 
other  aim  still  other  straits,  from  which  he 
&ids  escape  simply  by  advancing.  Every 
new  ^scovery  of  a  passage  around  the  o1>- 
structions  of  his  path  teaches  him  to  hope 
in  the  praoticalHlity  of  his  road.  He  cannot 
see  far  ahead  at  any  time ;  but  a  passage 
discovers  itself  as  he  advances.  He  is  nei- 
ther re(][uired  to  turn  back,  nor  to  scale  the 
steep  sides  of  towering  hills.  His  road 
winds  along,  preserving  for  miles  almost  an 
exact  level.  He  finds  tlutt  nothing  is  gained 
by  crogsmg  a  bridge  before  he  comes  to  it! 
Such  is  often  the  journey  of  life.  How  much 
of  its  toilsome  ruggedness  would  be  relieved 
by  careful  attention  to  the  above  admoni- 
tion !  Never  cro98  a  bridge  tiU  you  eome  to 
it  I  Or,  to  express  the  same  counsel  in  a 
form  that  does  not  involve  the  charge  of 
Hibemicism,  "  Be  careful  of  nothing ;  but 
in  eveiything,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
be  made  known  imto  God  and  the  peace  of 
Qod,  which  passeth  fdl  understanding,  shall 
keep  (gamson)  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus*" 

THE  BIBLE  US  THE  TRUNK. 

A  PEW  evenings  ago  I  was  present  at  a 
tea-table  where  the  conversation  turned 
uponTprayinff  "before  folk;**  some  of  the 
party  contenmng  that  where  two  travellers 
lodge  in  the  same  room  for  a  night,  it  would 
look  Pharasaical  f^  one  or  the  other,  to 
kneel  down  and  '•  say  his  prayers'*  in  the 
presence  of  the  other;  while  the  other 
party  defended  the  propriety  of  it,  and 
asserted  it  to  be  a  duty.  As  an  illustration, 
an  incident  was  related  where  two  members 
of  one  church — at  Aom^  good  men  enough — 
both  got  into  bed  prayerless  for  fear  of 
praying  before  the  other*s  eyes.  This  con- 
versation which  was  very  interesting,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  many  striking  illus- 
trations were  brought  up  to  prove  the 
healthy    example   of    never    neglecting 


prayer,  led  a  minister  i»e86Bt  tD  rdtfte  tb6 
following  anecdote,  which  I  thiidL  worthy 
of  preservation,  and  perhaps  may  do  some 

§o<>i : — "  When  I  was  a  young  man,''  said 
le  clergyman,  "  I  was  a  derk  in  Boston. 
Two  of  my  room-mates  at  my  boarding- 
house  were  also  clerks^  about  ray  own  age, 
which  was  eighteen.  The  first  Sabbadi 
morning,  during  the  three  or  four  long 
hours  that  elapsed  firom  the  time  of  getting 
up  till  puUie  worship,  I  felt  a  secret  desire 
to  get  a  bible,  which  my  mother  had  given 
me,  out  of  my  trunk,  and  read  in  it ;  for  I 
had  been  so  brought  up  by  my  parents  as  to 
regard  it  as  a  duty  at  home  to  read  a  ehi^ 
ter  m  my  bible  every  Sabbatlu  1  was  now 
very  anxious  to  get  my  biUe  and  read,  bat 
I  was  afraid  to  do  so  before  my  room-mates, 
who  were  reading  miscellaneous  books.  At 
length  my  conscience  got  the  mastery,  and 
I  rose  up  and  went  to  my  trunk.  I  had 
half  raised  it,  when  liie  thought  occurred 
to  me,  that  it  might  look  over-sanctity  and 
Pharasaical,  so  I  shut  my  trunk,  and  re- 
turned to  the  window.  For  twenty  minntes 
I  was  miserably  ill  at  ease;  I  folt  I  was 
domg  wrong;  I  started  for  my  trunk  a 
second  time,  and  had  my  hand  upon  my 
little  bible,  when  the  fear  of  being  Unighed 
at  conquered  the  better  emotion,  and  I 
again  dropped  the  top  of  the  trunk.  As  I 
turned  away  from  it,  one  of  my  room  -mates, 
who  observed  my  irresolute  movements, 
said  laughingly, 

"  *  James,  what's  the  matter  ?  Yon  seem 
as  restless  as  a  weathercock !' 

•*  I  replied  by  laughing  in  my  turn,  and 
then  conceiving  the  truth  to  be  the  best, 
frankly  told  them  both  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. To  my  surprise  and  delight,  they 
both  spoke  up,  and  averred  that  they  boA 
had  bibles  in  their  trunks,  but  were  ajread 
to  take  them  out,  lest  I  should  laueh  at 
them." 

"  *  Then,*  said  I,  *let  us  agree  to  read 
them  every  Sabbath,  and  we  shall  have  tiie 
laugh  all  on  one  side.'  To  this  there  was 
a  hearty  response,  and  the  next  moment 
the  three  bibles  were  out;  and  I  assure 
you  we  all  felt  happier  all  that  day  for 
reading  in  them  on  that  morning. 

"The  following  Sabbath,  about  ten 
o'clock,  while  we  were  reading  our  chap- 
ters, two  of  our  feUow-boarders  from  ano- 
ther room,  came  in.  When  they  saw  bow 
we  were  engaged,  they  stared,  and  then 
exclaimed, 

"  '  Bless  us  1  what  is  this  ?  A  conven- 
ticle?* 

'*  In  reply,  I  smiling,  related  to  them 
exactly  how  the  matter  stood;  my  struggle 
to  get  my  bible  from  my  trunk,  and  how  we 
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three,  having  found  we  had  all  been  afraid 
of  each  other  without  cause,  had  now  agreed 
to  read  every  Sabbath. 

"  ♦  Not  a  bad  idea,'  answered  one  of  them. 
*  You  have  more  courage  than  I  have :  I 
have  a  Rble,  too,  but  I  have  not  located 
into  it  since  I  have  been  in  Boston  !  But 
I'll  read  it  after  this,  since  you  have  broken 
the  ice.* 

"  The  other  then  asked  one  of  us  to  read 
aloud,  and  both  sat  and  a  uietly  listened  till 
the  time  for  public  worship  arrived. 

"That  evening  we  three  in  the  same 
room  agreed  to  have  a  chapter  read  every 
night  Ijy  one  or  the  other  of  us  at  nine 
o'dock,  and  we  reU^ously  adhered  to  our 
purpose.  A  few  evenings  after  this  resolu- 
tion, four  or  five  of  the  boarders  (for  there 
were  sixteen  clerks  boarding  in  the  house) 
happened  to  be  in  our  room  talking  when 
the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang.    One  of  my 


room-mates,  looking  at  me,  o^ned  the 
bible.  The  others  looked  enquirmgly,  and 
I  then  explained  our  custom. 

"  ♦  We  will  stay  and  listen,'  they  said, 
almost  unanimously. 

**  The  result  was,  that,  without  an  excep- 
tion, every  one  of  the  sixteen  clerks  spent 
his  Sabbath  morning  in  reading  the  bible ; 
and  the  moral  effect  upon  our  household 
was  of  the  highest  character.  I  relate  this 
incident  to  shew  what  influence  one  person, 
even  a  youth,  may  exert  for  evil  or  good. 
No  man  should  ever  be  afraid  to  do  his 
duty.  A  hundred  hearts  may  throb  to  act 
right,  that  only  await  a  leader.  I  forgot 
to  add  that  we  were  called  the  'BSole 
clerks  !'*  All  these  youths  are  now  useful 
and  Christian  men,  and  more  than  one  is 
labouring  in  the  ministry.** — American 
Sabbath  Recorder, 


POETRY. 


CHKISTIAN'S  HOPE. 
So  flits  tlie  world's  uncertain  span! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man, 
Gives  mortal  momiments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  huilder's  doom ; 
Kuin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb; 
But  better  boon  benignant  Hearen 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given, 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

Sib  W.  Scott. 

KEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  GRAVE  OP 

A  MOTHER. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incomiption.— Paul. 

Yea— we  shall  meet  in  yonder  bright  abode, 
Wh^e  sorrows  never  come,  nor  fears  corrode, 
Far,  £ar  above; 

Yes— we  sball  bask  for  ever  in  the  bliss 
Of  that  blest  world,  and  be  where  Jesus  i^ 
The  fount  of  love ! 

Yes— once  again  that  shattefd  bark  shall  rise, 
Fi^  as  the  moon,  purer  than  virgin  sighs. 
Beauteous  as  mom; 

Te»— and  thy  voice  I  hope  again  to  hear, 
Sing  to  the  golden  lyre,  without  a  tear, 
Or  sorrow's  thorn. 

Ye»— that  cold  hand,  in  death  aow  wither'd 

quite, 
Sball  rite,  and  once  again  with  mine  unite 
In  friendship  sweet; 

Yes— I  shall  join  thee;  oh,  transporting 

thought  I 
And  find  a  refuge  worthy  to  be  sought 
At  Jesus'  feet. 

Yes— thou  Shalt  leave  this  tenement  of  clay, 
These  bonds  of  death,  and  slidess  flee  away, 
To  Heaven  above ; 

Yes— not  a  grief  shall  clog  thy  glorious  flight, 
Nor  au^t  shall  darken  that  ethereal  Ugh^ 
But  all  be  love. 


THE  DIVINE  OMNIPOTENCE. 

Oh,  look  up  to  the  soft  blue  sky. 
Arching  above  thee,  bright  and  fair, — 

Cold  is  the  heart  and  dull  the  eye, 
Which  feels  not,  sees  not  God  is  there ! 

Look  round  thee  on  this  spacious  earth, 
With  every  varied  beauty  rife, — 

Starts  not  an  instant  thought  to  birth 
Of  Him  whose  presence  gives  it  life  ? 

Survey  the  billowy,  boundlem  deep,— 
Is  there  no  voice  salutes  thine  ear, 

Whispering,  when  tem^sts  o'er  it  sweep, 
In  still  small  accents,  God  is  here? 

Glance  upward,  in  xdght's  silent  hour, 
To  countless  nrfos  in  glory  bri^t, — 

These  speak,  unheard,  their  Maker's  power, 
Wliose  presence  is  ^Ir  source  of  light. 

Hark  to  the  winds,  which  come  and  go 
O'er  seas  unfathomed,  wastes  untrod, — 

Are  they  not  heralds,  to  and  fro. 
Of  Him,  the  omnipresent  God  f 

All  forms  of  sentient  bei^  toaoe, — 
Proclaim  tli^y  not  his  power  and  lov^e, 

VocaL  in  harmony  and  grace, 
Of  Him  in  whom  they  live  and  move  ? 

Last,  but  not  least,  oh,  turn  within. 
With  humble  hope  and  holy  prayer  I 

Foi^  in  each  heart  redaem'd  from  sin, 
The  eternal  God  is  present  there. 

How  can  it  be  a  truthless  dream, 
When,  through  his  Son,"  on  Him  we  call  ? 

Sinoe  he,  the  Omnipotent  Supreme, 
Is  every  where,  and  all  inaU ! 
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Whitpibld*8  F1B8T  Sebmoit. — ^Whitfield 
began  with  as  small  a  stock  of  sermons  as 
of  worldly  wealth.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  have  prepared  at  least  a  hundred 
■wherewith  to  commence  his  ministry.  He 
found  himself  with  only  one ;  it  proved  a 
fruitful  one;  for,  having  lent  it  to  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  to  convince  him  how 
very  unfit  he  was,  as  he  really  believed 
himself  to  be,  for  the  work  of  preaching, 
the  dergvman  divided  it  into  two,  whidi 
he  preached  morning  and  evening  to  his 
congregation,  and  sent  it  back  with  a 
ffuinea  for  its  use.  With  this  sermon  he 
first  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in  the  church 
of  St  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  he  had  been 
iMtptized,  and  where  he  first  received  the 
sacrament.  Curiosity  had  brought  together 
a  lar^  congregation ;  and  he  now,  he  sajs, 
felt  ue  unspeakable  advantage  of  having 
been  accustomed  to  public  speaking  when 
a  boy  at  school,  and  of  exhorting  and 
teachinff  the  poor  people  at  Oxford.  More 
than  this — ^he  felt  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  kindling 
as  he  went  on  in  this  belief,  spoke,  as  he 
thought,  with  some  degree  of  gospel  au- 
thority. A  few  of  his  hearers  mocked; 
but  upon  the  greater  number  a  strong  im- 
pression was  produced,  and  complaint  was 
made  to  the  bishop  that  fifteen  persons 
were  driven  mad  hv  the  sermon.  The  ^ood 
man  replied,  he  wisned  the  madness  might 
not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday. 
^Southey'a  Wedey. 

A  Pbibonbb,  under  a  constable's  convoy 
by  railway  to  Beading,  at  night,  opened 
the  carriage  door,  leaped  out,  and  got  away. 
He  had  a  handcuff  on  his  wrist  and  a  leg- 
lock  and  chain  attached  to  his  feet. 

A  Pbotbstaht  Chubch  withiw  Rome. — 
A  petition  has  been  drawn  u]p,  and  is  being 
signed  by  the  British  Residents.  It  is 
a^ressed  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary'  of 
State,  and  demands  permission  to  build  a 
F^testant  church  within  the  walls,  the 
necessary  funds  being  ready. 

The  Pbbsent  Momeitt. — ^There  is  no 
moment  like  the  present ;  not  only  so,  but, 
moreover,  there  is  no  moment  at  all,  that 
is,  no  instant  force  and  energy,  but  in  the 
present.  The  man  who  will  not  execute 
his  resolutions  when  they  are  fresh  upon 
him,  can  have  no  hope  from  them  after- 
wards ;  they  wiU  be  dissipated,  lost,  and 
perish  in  the  hurry  and  skurry  of  the 
world,  or  sunk  in  the  slough  of  indolence. 
"-Sd/'Cullure. 


Jet  and  Jet  Obkameitts. — ^It  would 
excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many  a 
lady  adorned  with  what  are  known  as 
"jet  ornaments,''  were  phe  told  that  she  is 
wearing  only  a  species  of  coal,  and  that  the 
sparkling  material  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
artistic  workman  into  a  **  thing  of  beauty" 
once  formed  the  branch  of  a  statelv  tree, 
whereon  the  birds  of  the  air  rested,  and 
under  which  the  beasts  of  the  field  reposed; 
yet  geologists  assure  us  such  is  really  the 
fiMst.  They  describe  it  as  a  variety  of  coal 
which  occurs  sometime  in  elongated  luii- 
form  masses,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
branches,  with  a  woody  structure.  It  is, 
in  its  natural  state,  soft  and  brittle,  of  a 
velvet  black  colour,  and  lustrous.  It  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  Saxony,  and 
also  in  Prussian  amber  mines  in  detached 
fragments,  and,  being  exceedingly  resin- 
ous, the  coarser  kinds  are  there  used  for 
fuel,  burning  with  a  greenish  flame,  and  a 
strong  bituminous  smell,  leaving  an  ash 
also  of  a  ereenish  colour.  Jet  is  likewise 
found  in  England,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast 
— Art  Journal. 

Fidelity. — ^Never  forsake  a  friend.  When 
enemies  gather  around — ^when  sickness 
falls  on  the  heart — ^when  the  worid  is  daik 
and  cheerless— is  the  time  to  try  tme 
friendship.  They  who  turn  fr^m  the  scene 
of  distress  betray  their  hypocrisy^and  proTe 
that  interest  only  moves  mem.  If  you  haye 
a  friend  who  loves  you — ^who  has  studied 
your  interest  and  hapj^ess — ^be  sure  to 
sustain  him  in  adversity.  Let  him  feel 
that  his  former  kindness  is  appreciated 
and  that  his  love  was  not  thrown  away. 
Beal  fidelity  may  be  rare,  but  exists— in 
the  heart.  Who  has  not  seen  and  felt  its 
power?  They  only  denjr  its  worth  and 
power  who  never  loved  a  mend,  or  laboored 
to  make  a  friend  happy.  The  good  and  the 
kind,  the  affectionate  and  the  virtuous,  see 
and  feel  the  heavenly  principle.  They 
would  sacrifice  wealth  and  honour  to  pro- 
mote the  hairiness  of  others;  and  in  retom 
they  receive  the  reward  of  their  ^ove  by 
sympathising  hearts  and  countless  fiivon, 
when  they  have  been  brought  low  by  dis- 
ease or  adversitv. 

If  a  man  could  have  half  his  wishes,  he 
would  double  his  troubles. 

Cleanliness. — ^A  white-yellow  cravat  or 
shirt  on  a  man  speaks  at  once  the  character 
of  his  wife ;  and  be  you  assured  that  she 
will  not  take  with  your  dress  pains  which 
she  has  never  taken  with  her  own.  Then, 
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the  manner  of  patting  on  the  dress  is  no 
bad  foundation  for  judging— if  it  be  care- 
lessly, slovenly,  if  it  do  not  fit  properly. 
No  matter  for  its  mean  quality ;  mean  as  it 
may  be,  it  may  be  neatly  and  trimly  put 
on;  and  if  it  be  not,  take  care  of  yourself, 
for,  as  you  will  soon  find  to  your  cost,  a 
sloven  in  one  thing  is  a  sloven  in  all  things. 
The  country  people  judge  greatly  from  the 
state  of  the  covering  of  the  ancles ;  and  if 
that  be  not  clean  and  tight,  they  conclude 
that  all  out  of  sight  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Look  at  the  shoes :  if  they  be  trodden 
on  one  side,  loose  on  the  foot,  or  run  down 
at  the  heel,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign;  and  as  to 


slip-shod,  though  at  coming  down  in  the 
morning,  and  even  before  £iylight,  make 
u^  your  mind  to  a  rope  rather  than  live 
with  a  slip-shod  wife.  Oh !  how  much  do 
women  lose  by  inattention  to  these  matters. 
Men,  in  general,  say  nothing  about  it  to 
their  wives ;  but  they  think  about  it ;  they 
envy  their  luckier  neighbours;  and  in 
numerous  cases,  consequences  the  most 
serious  arise  ^m  this  apparently  trifling 
cause.  Beauty  is  valuaole;  it  is  one  of 
the  ties,  and  it  is  a  strong  tie  too ;  that, 
however,  cannot  last  to  an  md  ase :  but  the 
charm  of  cleanliness  never  ends  but  with 
life  itselC— Co66ctt. 


STATISTICS. 


Lancabhibe  contains  113  Boman  Catholic 
chapels  and  churches,  being  52  more  than 
TorKshire,  and  considerably  more  than  any 
other  county  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  seventeenth  centuiy  it  cost  £7 
to  convey  a  ton  of  heavy  goods  from  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham,  and  £12  to  convey 
the  same  from  London  to  Exeter;  now, 
the  charge  is  not  quite  so  many  shillings. 

SiNouiAB  Statistics. — Dr.  Guy,  in  an 
able  essay  recently  read  before  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  connrmed  a  previous  state- 
ment, that  ihe  clergy  were  longer  lived 
than  numbers  of  other  professions,  though 
they  do  not  live  so  long  by  several  years 
as  agricultural  labourers.  It  was  also 
stated,  that  the  clergy  of  rural  districts 
had  an  advantage  of  more  than  two  years 
over  those  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
married  of  more  than  five  years  over  the 
single.  The  mean  age  of  the  Popes  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  .^x^hbishops  and  Bis- 
hops by  about  a  year — ^the  latter  surviving 
the  Roman  saints  by  about  two  years. 

Postage  Stamps. — It  is  computed  that 
if  the  number  of  postage  stamps,  or 
Queen's  heads,  issued  daily  from  the  Ou- 
ters (Messrs.  Bacon  and  Perkins,  Fleet 
Street)  were  placed  end  to  end,  they  would 
reach  frt)m  London  to  about  twelve  miles 
beyond  Oxford. 

The  Connecticut  Courant  says,— 
**  There  are  1,600  grog-shops  in  Boston,  of 


which  900  are  kept  by  Irish,  and  about  100* 
by  other  foreigners.'* 

The  Geoboe  Stephenson  Testimokiai.* 
— ^A  meetinff  of  the  Committee  of  the 
George  Stephenson  Testimonial  has  just 
taken  place — 3000  pounds  has  been  raised. 
It  has  Deen  decided  that  the  statue  shall 
be  erected  in  the  court-yard  at  Euston 
station.  This  is  said  to  ht  the  place  most 
consonant  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Stephenson. 

The  Bank  op  England. — There  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  cellars  a  larger  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  than  was  ever  before 
congregated  at  one  time  in  that  establish- 
ment— the  wealthiest  bank  in  the  world. 
The  amount  is  no  Ibss  than  £17,413,564. 

The  model  of  Prince  Albert's  birth-place, 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  executed  at  a  cost 
of  £8,000  was  sold  in  London  by  auction, 
on  the  28th  Dec.  1851,  for  £26. 

Telegraph  in  America. — The  total 
length  |of  telegraph  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  20,000  miles. 

The  America  Yacht  at  a  Discount. — 
The  famous  clipper  yacht  America,  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Blaquiere  for  4,000 
guineas,  is  reported  to  have  fidlen  off  so 
much  in  his  Lordship's  estimation,  that 
the  gallant  and  noble  oflScer  woidd  not  re- 
fuse an  ofier  of  3,000  guineas  for  her. 

United  Service  Gazette, 


ORIGINS. 

Wassail. — This  term  is  derived  from  the  The  contents  were — ale,  nutmeg,  sugar, 

Anglo-Saxon  vaes  hact—he  in  health.    On  toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples.    This 

new  year's  eve,  formerljr  went  about  sing-  word  "wassail,"  or  **be  in  healtn,"  may  be 

ing  mm  door  to  door,  with  a  wassail-bowl,  recognised  as  a  public-house  sign  in  almost 
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any  Urge  town,  where  it  fij^ores  as  the 
*^Fig  and  Wlustle'^ — ^meaning  peg  and 
wasMtlt  it  being  customary  also  to  sos^nd 
the  bowl  in  the  centre  of  a  party,  by  strings 
attached  to  a  peg.  Perhaps  a  grosser  per- 
version on  the  purt  of  these  cormpters  (not 
of  langnage  only),  may  be  found  in  the 
*■*■  Goat  and  Compasses,''  which  is  intended 
as  a  pictorial  translation  of  the  excellent 
ancient  motto — God  eneompaeseth  us, 

Mebbt  Andsbw. — ^This  term,  with  which 
every  child  out  of  the  nursery  is  so  familiar, 
and  which  is  inseparaUy  associated  with 
his  ideas  of  gpnns,  grknaces,  and  hnmoarous 
sayings,  has  a  much  more  exalted  origin 
than  many  might  suppose.  The  medical 
profession,  which  has  given  rise  to  more 
nicknames  and  slang  phrases  than  almost 
any  other,  has  the  paternity  of  this  one 
also  to  answer  for.  During  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and*  Queen 
Mary,  there  lived  and  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian in  London,  one  Andrew  Borde,  who  to 
his  vast  learning  and  knowledge  of  foreign 
parts,  added  the  most  whimsical  and  face- 
tious characteristics.  This  individual  was 
originally  a  Carthusian  monk,  but  the 
severities  of  the  order  being  rather  incon- 
sistent with  his  irrepressible  propensity  to 
humour,  he  abandoned  the  orotherhood, 
and  betook  himself  to  physic.  After  travel- 
ling the  European  continent  and  some  parts 
of  Africa,  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  where 
he  became  a  physician  to  Heniy  VIII.,  and 
Was  the  author  of  several  works  on  medi- 
cine, poetry  andliterature.  "  He  was  a  man," 
says  a  contemporary,  "and  of  a  whimsical 
head ;  he  frequented  fairs  and  markets,  and 
harangued  the  populace  in  public:  he  made 
humourous  speeches,  couched  in  such  lan- 
guage as  caused  mirth,  and  wonderfully 
propagated  his  fame.**  From  the  use 
of  sudi  speeches  at  &irs  and  markets,  he 
came  to  be  better  known  as  **  Merry  Andrew*' 
than  as  Dr.  Borde :  and  thus  those  who  in 
after-times  imitated  the  same  humourous 
jocose  language,  were  styled  *•  Merry  An- 
drews.'* Though  weak  m  these  respects, 
he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  learned 
man,  a  good  poet,  and  perhaps  the  best 
physician  of  his  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gro- 
tham;  the  Introduction  to  Knowledge,  a 
poem ;  the  Miller  of  Abingdon ;  the  Princi- 
ples of  Astronomical  Prognostications ;  the 
Doctrine  of  Health;  the  Promptuary  of 
Medicine;  a  Book  of  Jests;  and  other 
pamphlets.  Dr.  Borde  died  a  prisoner  in 
the  Fleet,  April  1549 ;  yet,  it  is  said,  not 
for  debt,  as  he  left  considerable  inheritance 


behind  him.  The  coodnct  of  Merry 
Andrews  conveys  to  us  certainly  no  very 
exalted  notion  of  the  medicid  profession 
three  hundred  years  ago;  but,  all  other 
progress  oonffldered,  it  was  not  then  one 
whit  more  degrxuled  by  Borde  and  his 
brethren  with  uieir  mountebanks,  than  it 
is  now  by  the  quacks  and  pill  venders  who 
batten  on  the  (nnedulity  of  the  public. 

Hip,  hip,  huhrah. — ^The  convivial  de- 
monstration of  "  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  I"  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Crusades,  it 
being  a  C(»rupti(m  of  Hieroeolyma  est  per- 
dita  (Jerusalem  is  lost),  which  was  the 
motto  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  whose  followers  hunted  their  foes 
down  with  the  war-cry  of  "Hip,  hip, 
hurrah  !" 

Albioit,  BRrrAiN,  England. — AJbixn  is 
a  Graelic  term ;  cdb  meaning  white,  and  inm 
signifying  an  island — ^probably  from  the 
white  clins  seen  on  approaching  the  island 

from  the  opposite  coast Much  difference 

of  opinion  nas  existed  respecting  the  mean- 
ingof  Britin.  We  hold  with  the  following: 
— Brit,  an  emigrant;  Bridn  (the  phrrafi, 
emigrants  from  Gaul,  who  settled  in  Bri- 
tain  England,  or  An^le-land,  the  land 

of  the  Angles — ^a  name  given  to  the  south- 
em  part  of  Britain,  soon  after  those  settlers 
arrived.  In  the  French  Angleterre,  the 
derivation  is  still  more  evident. 

Many  a  Sup  between  the  Cup  and  the 
Lip. — ^This  saying  was  supposed  to  take  its 
origin  from  one  of  Penelope's  wooers  being 
shot  as  he  was  going  to  dnnk.  But  it  arose, 
as  Ainsworth  has  it,  thus : — "  A  kmg  of 
Thrace  had  planted  a  vineyard,  when  one 
of  his  slaves,  whom  he  had  much  oppressed 
in  that  venr  work,  prophesied  that  he,  the 
king,  should  not  taste  the  wine  produced 
by  it.  The  king  disregarded  this  prophecy 
and  when  at  an  entertainment  he  held  the 
cup  full  of  his  own  wine,  he  sent  for  this 
slave,  and  asked  him  insultinglywhat  he 
thought  of  his  prophecy  now?  The  slave 
only  answered — *  There's  many  a  siip  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip.'  Scarcely  had 
he  spoken,  when  the  news  was  loought 
that  a  huge  boar  was  la3ring  his  vineyard 
waste.  The  king  arose  in  a  fury,  went 
and  attacked  the  boar,  and  was  killed 
without  ever  tasting  his  wine.** 

Honeymoon. — It  was  the  custom  of  the 
hiffher  order  of  Teutones — ^a  people  who 
inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Europe — ^to 
drink  mead,  or  metheglim,  a  beverage 
made  with  honey,  for  thirty  days  after  every 
wedding.  From  this  custom  comes  tlie 
expression  "  to  spend  the  honeymoon.** 


LONDON :  PBINTED  BT  JOHN  KENNEDY  36  POSTMAN  PLACK,  MAIDA  HtLL. 
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SPIRITUAL    SONG. 

BY  REV.  W.  aRAT,  BIPLET. 

INHERE  ig  something  in  mnsic,  whether  yooal  or  instrumental,  Which  is  fitted  to  charm 
the  soul.  There  is  a  power  in  poetry  and  music  to  fix  any  sentiment  in  the  memory 
we  may  wish  to  retain^  Hence  it  was  the  praotioe  of  many  of  the  early  legislators  to 
write  their  laws  in  verse,  and  to  sing  them  in  pnhlic  places. 

On  this  principle  we  may  account  for  the  fact  of  so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  being 
written  in  poetry.  There  needed  something  to  impress  the  human  mind  with  the  love 
of  Jehovah,  and  with  religious  truth,  and  to  fix  in  the  heart  pious  sentiments*  In  order, 
therefore,  to  invite  the  ear  to  listen,  to  aid  the  memory  in  retaining,  and  to  inspire  the 
soul  with  holy  thoughts  of  Gk)d,  the  pacred  writers  adopted  the  poetic  style,  so  conveying 
the  most  sublime  sentiments  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  Poetry  stUl  has  its  charms, 
and  so  ha^  music.  Their  power  and  sweetness  are  still  the  same,  "  There  is  yet  in  souls 
a  sympathy  with  sounds.'*  Sweet  music,  the  melodious  sound  of  harmonious  and  well- 
disciplined  voices,  has  still  a  charm  which  reaches  the  fountain  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  impresses  the  mind  with  the  sulject  of  the  song.  How  many  thousands  of  Christi- 
ans have  felt  their  hearts  rejoiced  while  singing  the  beantilul  songs  of  Zion.  Agi^n 
and  again  have  they  been  ready  to  say, 

**  My  willing  soul  would  stay, 
In  such  a  firame  as  this; 
And  sit  and  sing  herself  awsy, 
To  everlasting  bliss." 

The  practice  of  Binging  the  high  praises  of  God  is  no  novel  invention,  it  is  an  ancient 
custom. 

The  earliest  composed  of  sacred  song,  of  whom  we  read,  is  Moses.  We  find  him 
engaged  in  this  very  interesting  work  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  may  account 
for  no  mention  being  there  made  of  singing.  The  song  to  which  we  refer,  is  that  song 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  experienced  thai  most 
wonderful  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  It  is  a  song  of  thanksgiving.  .  It  is 
sublime  in  language,  chaste  in  style,  and  well  fitted  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  song- 
sters mingled  feelings  of  awe,  gratitude,  and  love.  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
Israelites  were  delivered  from  their  enemies,-  Deborah  and  Barak  composed  and  sang  a 
song  of  praise  unto  the  Lord. 

Not  to  mention  others,  we  come  to  David,  and  at  once  find  ourselves  with  an  admirable 
composer  and  performer  of  music.  He  seemed  to  give  a  regular  and  noble  form  to  the 
service  of  song  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  carried  poetry  and  Christian  psalmody  to  per- 
fection. He  gained  for  himself  the  titie  "  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,"  and  well  he 
deserved  it.  By  divine  authority  he  established  the  singing  of  psalms  by  a  select  com- 
pany of  skilful  persons  in  the  solemn  worship  of  the  tabernacle,  which  Solomon  after- 
wards continued  in  the  temple.  And  when  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  they  sang 
the  praises  of  heaven,  God  gave  a  visible  manifestation  of  His  fiiyour. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Now  the  practice  of  singing  being  so  genevml,  the  Jews  would  natnmlly  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  songs  of  Zion ;  they  were  fixed  upon  their  memory ;  and  so  when 
driven  into  ex3e»  they  were  oftex  singing  them,  and  thus  iKcame  smnewhal  celebrated 
for  their  melody  of  praise.  BoioetiDies  thek  foes  would  tauntkigly  ^  ''  f!mg  us  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion.'*  But  they  could  not ;  the  mention  of  Zion  harrowed  up  the  tenderest 
feelings,  and  drew  tears  from  their  eyes  as  they  sat  by  Babylon's  riyer.  But  '*  when 
the  Lord  turned  again  the  captirity  of  Zian,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then  was 
our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing/' they  said,  the  '*  Lord  hath 
done  great  tilings  for  us." 

And  if  singing  were  the  delight  of  God's  servants  in  ancient  times,  so  it  should  be  now. 
To  sing  ''psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  is  a  duty  as  binding  on  us  ais  on  the 
early  Christians.  We  find  many  exhortations  to  this  duty  in  the  inspired  record.  The 
writings  of**  the  sweet  pKihniBt  of  Israel''  abound  with  exhortations  to  this  holy  exerdse. 
He  affirms  that  it  is  both  good  and  i^easant  to  sing  praises  unto  God,  and  tdls  us  that 
he  will  praise  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  Urea.  This  branch  of  dirine  sendee  Ims  also  the 
authority  of  Christ  On  that  ever  memoraUe  night,  when  He  instituted  His  holy  sup- 
per, after  aU  had  partaken  of  the  emblems  of  His  dying  Iotc,  '*  they  sung  a  hymn  and 
vremt  out  into  the  Mount  of  Oiiyes.''  The  apostles  of  our  Lord  too,  give  directions  con- 
cerning tills  interesting  part  of  Christian  warship.  Paul  teadies  that  praise,  as  well  as 
prayer>  is  to  be  intelligible,  that  all  may  know  the  meaning  oi  the  yoiee.  '*  What  is  it 
tiien  ?  I  will  sing  with  the  ^irit  and  I  wiU  sing  with  the  understanding  also." 

But  oar  songs,  in  order  to  be  aooeptable  to  God,  must  be  iptnhia/,  of  a  s{»ritaal  nature, 
relating  to  suljects  divine  and  spiritual  Hearken  to  the  words  of  an  inqHrad  apostie, 
'*  speaking  to  jroorselves  hi  psafans-and  hymns  and  ^ritual  $oMf8,  nnging  and  making 
melody  In  your  heart  to  the  Loid."  Again,  ^  teaching  and  admonishing  one  onolher 
in  psalms  and  hymns  and  apiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 
James  also  says,  "  Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  smg  psalms.^  Now  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  what  is  strictly  sacred  song,  we  must  exclude  one  half  of  the  base  trumpery  songs  and 
odes  which  are  sung  in  the  present  day.  Many  though  called  sacred,  are  not  worth  the 
name ;  they  are  neither  spiritual  nor  tend  to  increase  spirituality  of  mind.  If  we  want 
the  heart  to  be  made  better  by  the  exer(»6e,  if  we  would  increase  in  holiness^  and  if  we 
wish  our  praises  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Gk>d  whom  we  adore,  we  must  sing  spiritual  somgs^ 
songs  dictated  by  the  S|)irit,  rtferring  to  s^ttial  subjeots,  and  having  a  spiritual  ten- 
dency* 

The  voice  may  be  sweet,  the  tune  delightfol,  the  hymn  solemn,  and  Hiere  may  be 
much  melody  in  the  sormds,  Mid  yet  be  no  acceptable  wondiip.  Unless  the  song  be  spi- 
ritual, and  we  sing  with  the  spirit,  God  will  not  appiove  of  our  service. 

And  to  encourage  us  in  this  holy  and  devout  exerdse,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  pnisa 
ha  the  employment  of  the  redeemed  above.  The  songs  of  the  wicked  end  wifli  this  ^ort 
life;  thdrshigingis^  turned  mtomocffmng»  If ot  so  the  righteous,  death  takes  thmn  to 
a  world  of  praise,  it  fixes  them  in  heaven,  amid  the  shining  nmks  around  the  throne  of 
God: 

<'  Then  ins  nobtoi:^  iwMter  Mog^ 

Tbay  sing  his  power  to  save, 

When  their  poor  lispSng,  stammeriiig  tongues 

Lie  sileat  in  the  grave." 

O I  *tis  sweet  to  sing  God's  praises  here,  but  'twill  be  sweeter  yonder;  the  compsoy 
will  be  mo^  select,  more  glorious,  and  the  theme  more  transporting.  Here  *'  ne  theme 
is  like  redeeming  love.*'    There  it  will  be  the  all-absorbing  theme. 
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John  beheld,  "  and  \o  a  great  mnltitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and  pahns  in  their  hands ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb/'  "  And  I 
looked,  an4  lo  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  mount  Zion,  and  with  him  an  hundred  forty  and  four 
thousand,  having  his  Father's  name  written  in  their  fordheads.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder ;  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps ;  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  before  the  four  beasts,  and  the  elders ;  and  no  man  could  learn  that 
song  but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  which  were  redeemed  fiom  the  earfli.'' 

"  O  that  with  yonder  sacred  threiur, 

Wk  at  His  feet  may  fall ; 

We'll  join  the  everlasting  song, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 

FIFTH    MONARCHY    MEN. 

BT  REV.  /.  JENKINSON,  OAKHAM. 

The  predictions  of  Daniel,  especially  those  recorded  in  the  second  and  seventh 
chapters  of  his  prophecies,  distinctly  refer  not  only  to  the  four  great  monarchies 
(viz.,  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman) 
which  have  successively  arisen  in  the  history  of  our  world,  bnt  also  to  a  fifth 
kingdom  (that  of  Christ  and  his  saints)  which  should  vanquish  and  destroy 
every  rival  power,  and  itself  become  universal  and  perpetual.     Almost  every  age 
from  that  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  has  produced  a  greater  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  founding  their  faith  on  their  erroneous  interpretation  of  these 
and  other  inspired  predictions,  have  expected  this  fifth  kingdom  immediatdy  to 
appear.     About  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  this  helief 
rose  in  the  minds  of  some  to  the  height  of  fanaticism.     Their  leader  was 
Thomas  Venner,  a  cooper,  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  assembling  in  Cole- 
man-street,  London,  whose  frequent  and  fervid  addresses  on  this  subject  filled 
his  hearers  with  passionate  expectations  of  a  fifth  universal  monarchy,  under 
the  personal  reign  of  King  Jesus,  and  that  the  saints  were  authorized  to  take 
the  kingdom.  (Ban.  vii.  18,  27.)    They  were  therefore  called  "  Fifth  Monar- 
chy Men."     Their  first  complaint  was  against  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  that  they  had  no  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
were  exposed  to  scorn  and  contempt  on  its  account.     Enraged  by  this  contempt 
and  fired  with  the  purpose  of  taking  the  kingdom  for  Christ  their  sovereign' 
they  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  Jan.  6th,  1661,  sallied  forth  from  their  meet- 
ing-bouse well  armed,  marched  to  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle  to  call  others  of 
their  party,  and  from  thence  into  Whitecross  street.     They  published  a  decla- 
ration of  the  design  of  their  rising  ;  and  stationed  sentinels  in  various  places. 
Sir  Richard  Brown,  the  th«i  Lord  Mayor,  attacked  them  with  his  trained  bands^ 
but  was  defeated  by  them  ;  upon  which  they  retired  to  Cane  Wood,  between 
Highgate  and   Hampstead.     They  returned   early   on  Wednesday  morning, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  fought  and  dispersed  a  body 
of  the  king's  troops  in  Threadneedle  street.     Venner  and  his  party  marched  to 
the  Lord  Mayor's  house  with  the  purpose  of  taking  him ;  but  failing  in  this 
they  turned  into  Wood  street,  where  they  were  met  by  Colonel  Corbet  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  tihough  they  fought  with  desperate  courage  they  were  completely 
routed,  Venner  being  severely  wounded.     At  the  end  of  the  ensuing  week,  he 
and  sixteen  of  his  followers  were  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey;  and  on 
January  19,  he  and  one  of  his  officers  were  hanged  at  the  door  of  their  meeting- 
house in  Coleman  street.     Nine  others  were  executed  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  a  few  days  subsequently. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  BUNYAlJ. 

BY    REV.    W.    PAYNE,    CHESHAM. 

No.  II. — BunyarCs  early  history  and  marriage. 

'•  The  Lord  raisetb  the  poor  out  of  the  dost,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes.*'  It  was  the  fisheriften  of  Galilee,  toge- 
ther with  the  tentmaker,  who  were  selected  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.  It 
was  a  poor  monk  at  Enfurth,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  effectuating 
the  glorious  Reformation.  It  was  a  vagrant  tinker's  son,  whose  house  was  at 
Elstow,  whose  home  was  anywhere  ;  who  .wrote  an  allegory — as  superior  to  all 
others,  as  the  light  of  a  gas  burner  is  to  the  dim  rush  light.  Little  did  the 
world  think  on  the  night  of  John  Bunyau's  birth,  that  in  a  retired  village  in 
Bedfordshire,  a  child  was  bom,  the  sun  of  whose  fame  the  brightest  names  of 
that  period  would  not  eclipse.  Bunyan  may  well  be  the  pride  of  Bedfordshire 
—certainly  he  has  reflected  a  greater  moral  honor  on  that  county,  than  the  illus- 
house  of  Russell  has  done. 

We  know  but  little  of  Bunyan's  early  days.  It  would  seem  that  at  his 
birth-place,  there  was  a  charity  school.  But  we  may  safely  say,  that 
bird's  nesting,  and  the  low  sports  of  the  times,  had  much  greater  attractions  for 
the  young  urchin  than  A.  B.  C.  One  can  easily  imagine  he  was  a  sad  teaze  in 
and  out  of  school,  to  those  who  feared  the  stick,  more  than  they  liked  their  les- 
sons,— as  for  himself,  a  cuff  or  a  box  of  the  ear,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  expected  them ;  and  yet  as  he  was  the  ring-leader  of  mischief^  yoa  may 
be  sure  he  was  the  soul  of  fun,  for  he  could  do  nothing  half-heartedly.  He 
quickly  learned  to  read  and  write.  Most  likely  if  you  had  been  then  a  dweller 
in  Bedford,  you  would  have  seen  our  hero  a  hatless,  shoeless  youth,  going 
about  from  house  to  house  to  inquire  if  any  saucepan  wanted  tinkering. 

His  own  account  of  this  period  of  his  life  is, — "  From  a  child  I  had  bnt  few 
equals  both  for  cursing  and  swearing,  lying  and  blaspheming  the  holy  name  of 
God."  And  yet  when  only  texi  years  of  age,  he  was  terrified  by  dreams  and  af- 
frighted by  visions.  Even  then  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  convictions,  so  that 
he  wished  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell,  or  that  he  had  been  a  devil  to  tor- 
ment the  lost.  These  seemed  unpromising  materials,  with  which  to  erect  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nothing,  however,  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord.  From 
inany  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  such  an  one  would,  it  is  most  likely  have  been 
expelled  as  incorrigible :  have  patience  Sunday  school  teacher ;  where  would 
you  have  been,  if  Christ  had  not  borne  with  you  ?  Dr.  Hamilton  has  graphically 
described  a  scene  at  this  period  of  his  life  : — "  The  reader  need  not  go  far  to 
see  young  Bunyan.  Perhaps  there  is  near  your  dwelling  an  Elstow ;  a  quiet 
hamlet  of  some  fifty  houses  sprinkled  about  in  the  picturesque  confusion,  and 
with  the  easy  amplitude  of  space^  which  gives  an  old  English  village  its  look  of 
leisure  and  longevity.  And  it  is  now  verging  to  the  close  of  the  summer's  day« 
Th»  daws  are  taking  short  excursions  from  the  steeple,  and  tamer  fowls  have 
gone  home  from  the  darkening  and  dewy  green.  But  old  Bunyan's  donkey  is 
still  browzing  there,  and  yonder  is  old  Bunyan's  self,  the  brawny  tramper  dis- 
pread  on  the  settle,  relating  to  the  more  clownish  residents,  tap-room  wit  and 
roadside  news.  However,  it  is  young  Bunyan  you  wish  to  see.  Yonder  he  is, 
the  noisiest  of  the  party,  playing  pitch  and  loss — that  one  with  the  shaggy  eye- 
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brows,  whose  entire  soul  is  ascending  in  the  twirling  penny — ^grim  enough  to 
be  the  blacksmith's  apprentice,  hut  his  singed  garments  hanging  round  him 
with  a  lank  and  idle  freedom,  which  scorns  indentures ;  his  energetic  move- 
ments and  authoritative  vociferations  at  once  bespeaking  the  ragamuffin  ring- 
leader. The  penny  has  come  down  with  the  wrong  side  uppermost,  and  the 
loud  execration  at  once  bewrays  young  Badman.  You  have  only  to  remember 
that  it  is  Sabbath  evening,  and  you  witness  a  scene  often  enacted  at  Elstow  green, 
two  hundred  years  ago." 

The  providential  preservations  which  that  wicked  youth  experienced  would  not 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  good  people  of  Bedford.  Such  prevalency  had 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  in  his  soul,  that  had  not  a  miracle  of  grace  prevented,  he 
had  not  only  perished  by  the  stroke  of  eternal  Justice,  but  had  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Yet  neither  mercy  nor  judgment 
softened  or  subdued  his  heart  of  stone.  He  says :  *'  Once  I  fell  into  a  creek 
of  the  sea,  and  hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  out  of  a  boat  in 
the  river,  and  was  mercifully  preserved."  That  fool-hardy  aflPair  in  respect  to 
the  adder  will  be  remembered,  as  also  the  death  of  the  soldier  who  took  his 
place  as  sentinel.     He  was  as  the  apostle  says,  preserved  in  Christ. 

In  calling  to  mind  the  various  agencies  which  the  Almighty  employed  to  re- 
form, convince,  convict,  the  future  author  of  the  Pilgrim* s  Progress^  we  are 
reminded  of  the  words,  "  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  smaU  things."  If  ever 
man  had  reason  to  say,  'whoso  findeth  a  wife,  findeth  a  good  thing,'  it  was  he. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  John  was  characterised  by  any  very  great  forethought 
in  entering  the  marriage  state ;  for  when  they  came  together  they  had  not  so 
much  household  stuff  as  a  dish  or  spoon  between  them  :  it  was  plainly  not  on 
either  part  a  marriage  for  money.  No  ;  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  hardly  mercen- 
ary enough  for  that.  This  was  the  young  woman's  dowry — ^Two  books  her 
father  had  let  her — *  The  plain  man's  path  to  Heaven,'  'The  practice  of  Piety.* 
The  marriage  had  this  good  effect, — it  kept  the  husband  at  home — it  snapped 
asunder  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  wicked  companions — it  took  him  to 
the  parish  church — it  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  agencies,  which  at  length 
bound  him  to  the  throne  of  God.  Verily,  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground 
without  the  notice  of  our  Father  in  heaven  ;  the  smallest  atom  as  well  as  the 
great  globe  itself,  is  subject  to  his  beneficent  laws.  In  dark  and  dreary  days 
let  us  not  forget  the  Lord  reigneth.  Then  this  noble  woman, 
"  For  'tis  only  noble  to  be  good,'* 

was  no  scold.  Some  females  have  themselves  partly  to  thank  for  their 
husband's  immoralities  ;  there  is  a  home  and  no  home ;  at  the  close  of  the  day 
when  they  return  wearied  from  their  toil,  no  kind  look,  no  affectionate  welcome 
greets  them, — "  0  it  is  you,  is  it  ?"  What  wonder  if  such  ill-mated  husbands 
try  to  procure  elsewhere  what  their  homes  should  afford.  Happily  Bunyan  fell 
into  better  hands,  or  we  shudder  to  think  what  he  might  have  been.  "  She 
would  be  often  telling  me  what  a  godly  man  her  faUier  was,  and  how  he 
would  correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  among  his  neighbours — what  a  strict 
and  holy  life  he  lived  in  his  days,  both  in  word  and  deed."  You  see,  with  the 
peculiar  instinct  of  a  wise  woman  she  went  warily  to  work ;  she  praised  her 
sainted  father  instead  of  pettishly  upbraiding  her  husband,  until  Bunyan  saw, 
as  in  a  mirror,  his  own  contrast ;  and  ugliness  never  seems  so  ugly  as  when 
contrasted  with  beauty  ;  so  vice  never  seems  so  hateful  as  when  standing  along*- 
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side  with  virtue.  Thus,  her  chaste  conyersation,  coupled  with  fear,  stirred  up 
in  the  depths  of  his  nature  the  desire,  Oh,  that  I  were  like  that  old  Puritan ! 
May  the  wives  of  England  be  quick  to  perceive  the  moral  of  this  part  of 
our  hero's  history ;  then  the  unbelieving  husband  shall  be  sanctified  by  the  wife. 
Here  for  the  present  we  roast  drop  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  to  resume  it 
again  at  apolher  period.  Next  month  we  hope  to  touch  on  more  solemn,  more 
exciting  themes.  Meanwhile,  we  would  say.  Let  us  despair  of  no  one's  conver- 
sion. "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  the  chief  of  sinners."  Nothing,  we 
repeat,  is  too  liard  for  the  Lord.  And  if  any  self-condemned  sinner  should 
cast  his  eye  over  this  page,  we  would  say  to  him,  despair  not,  rather  say, — 

"  Just  as  I  am ;  without  one  plea,         i 
But  that  Thy  Uood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  tho«  bidd^st  me  come  to  Thee, 

O  hfuoob  of  God,  I  come. 

Just  as  I  am,  and  waitm^  not 

To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dara:  blot — 

To  thfie  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.*' 


ANECDOTES  OF  BEV.  ROWLAND  HILL. 

PuBiNQ  his  residence  at  Eton,  Mr  Hill  frequently  displayed  the  wit  and  humor 
which  through  life  enriched  his  conversation.  There  was  once  a  discussion 
among  the  scholars  on  the  letter  H.  Some  contended  that  it  had  the  full  power 
of  a  letter,  but  others  thought  it  was  a  mere  aspirate,  and  that  it  might  be  omit- 
ted altogether^  without  any  disadvantage  to  our  language.  Mr  Hill  earnesdy 
contended  for  its  continuance,  adding,  '*  To  me  the  letter  H.  is  a  most  invalu- 
able one,  for  if  it  be  taken  away,  1  shall  be  ill  ail  the  days  of  my  life." 

In  the  year  177^  Mr  Hill  appears  to  have  enjoyed  ui4>aralleled  popularity. 
He  preached  charity  sermons  in  many  of  the  London  churches  where  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  turned  *  Methodists  pro  tempore^  and  had  their 
plates  filled  by  the  contributions  of  Mr  Hill's  followers.  He  was  frequently  at 
St.  John's,  Wapping,  where  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  his  natural  disposition 
for  drollery,  which  he  afterwards  deeply  regretted.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
observing  that  his  auditory  was  unusually  large,  and  made  up  of  seafaring  per- 
sons, who  are  not  celebrated  for  overmuch  religion,  he  remarked  :  "  I  am  came 
to  preach  to  great  sinners,  notorious  sinners,  profane  sinners;"  and  with 
peculiar  emphasis  exclaimed,  "yea,  to  Wappir^  sinners*"  This  climax 
operated  like  an  electric  shock  through  all  the  congregation,  and  highly  offen- 
ded some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  polite  part  of  ^e  town,  who  conceived 
themselves  materially  insulted  by  such  a  debasement  of  their  place  of  abode. 

On  one  occasion  Mr  Hill  left  London  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Christian 
missions.  He  had  been  much  indisposed  and  his  friends  thought  it  rather  im- 
prudent that  he  should  engage  in  such  duties.  He,  however  promised  to  be 
brief  in  his  sermons,  and  a  friend  who  travelled  with  him  kindly  undertook  to 
e^ck  him  when  he  found  him  forgetting  his  promised  limits.     At  Leeds  the 
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veRerable  man  addressed  a  great  multitode  in  ^e  Clotli  Hal.  He  was  excited 
by  the  scene,  and  became  inattentive  to  tbe  gentle  admenitions  whicb  he 
received,  by  a  pull  at  his  coat  tail.  At  length  he  told  the  people  what  he  had 
promised,  and  how  his  brother  —  had  been  pulling  him  by  the  coat«  *'  Never 
mind,"  he  added,  "  let  ns  have  another  pull,  a  strong  puU*  and  a  pull  together, 
and  who  knows  but  what  the  devil's  throne  may  fall  from  some  poor  sinner's 
heart," 

Often  he  was  severely  blamed  by  the  high  dectrinalisto,  because  he  did  not 
preach  to  the  elect  only.  "  I  don't  know  them,"  he  would  say,  *'  or  I  would 
preach  to  them.  Have  the  goodness  to  mark  them  mtk  a  bit  of  chalk,  and 
then  I'll  talk  to  them.  If  it  is  not  right  to  preach  to  sinners,  to  whom  am  I  to 
preach  f  *  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.' " 

Many  years  since  Mr  Hill  was  preaching  for  a  public  charity,  when  a  note 
was  handed  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  inquiring,  '*  If  it  would  be  right  for  a  bank- 
rupt to  contribute  to  the  collection  ?"  He  referred  to  the  inquiry,  and  answered 
it  firmly  in  the  negative.  He  then  added,  "  But,  my  friends,  I  would  advise 
you  who  are  not  insolvent,  not  to  pass  the  plate  this  evening,  as  the  people  will 
be  sure  to  sayt  *  there  goes  tbe  bankrupt '! 

In  1832,  says  his  biographer— I  called  on  him,  and  found  him  closeted  with 
a  respectable  looking  female,  who  appeared  about  thirty  years  of  age.  I  was 
retiring  from  the  room,  when  Mr  Hill  called  me  back,  and  begged  me  to 
be  seated.  There  was  then  a  silence  for  several  seconds,  and  I  saw  by  an  in- 
expressibly sly  shrug,  that  my  venerable  friend  had  an  unwelcome  visitor.  The 
lady  however,  was  not  *  slow  to  speak.'  Tbe  silence  was  soon  broken  by  a  few 
remarks  whicb  she  directed  to  me.  **  Sir,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  on  this 
good  old  gentleman,  and  endeavour  to  explain  to  him  some  great  truths  of  which 
he  appears  to  be  quite  ignorant.  I  heard,  him  preach  yesterday,  and  was  quite 
distressed  to  think  the  people  should  be  so  misled.  I  have  been  talking  with 
him,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  understand  me.  Poor  gentleman,  I  suppose 
his  mind  is  getting  very  weak."  "  Very  weak  indeed,"  said  Mr  Hill.  The 
female  teacher  then  expounded  to  me  her  prophetical  system,  and  inquired, 
'*  Do  you  understand  roe  ?"  **  No,  madam,  I  do  not."  *'  Dear  me,  how  dark 
are  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Lord's  children  1"  "  There  now  1"  exclaimed  Mr 
H.,  '*  you  l^ve  got  it."  I  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  rhapsody  (^  the  lady 
and  received  her  lecture  in  humble  silence.  At  lei^th,  Mr  Hill,  in  a  loud 
whisper  across  the  table,  said,  pointing  his  finger  to  his  head,  and  looking 
towards  his  fair  friend,  **  I  think  there  's  a  screw  loose."  This  was  enough  for 
the  learned  female  theologian,  and  she  immediately  decamped.— /onet's  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill. 


JOHN  FRARON,  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT-SELLER. 

In  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  the  idle  and  the  profligate  are  often  the  receivers 
of  misplaced  bounty,  but  many  a  deserving  poor  man,  struggling  hopelessly 
against  difficulties,  may  be  rescued  by  the  judicious  application  of  a  little  timely 
help,  if  the  benevolent  would  personally  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  such 
cases. 
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Sometime  since  I  found  myself  in  a  filthy  court  ou  the  east  side  of  the  city^ 
inquiring  for  John  Fraron,  and  was  answered,  *'  It  is  the  fruitman  you  mean  ;he 
lives  up-stairs,  and  you  go  in  at  that  door."  Following  the  direction,  I  reached 
'  the  third  story,  and  then  learned  that  the  family  I  sought  lived  over  head,  and 
the  only  means  of  ascent  was  a  ladder.  Clambering  up,  I  was  introduced 
through  a  trap-door  into  the  garret,  where  the  fruitman,  pale  and  haggard,  was 
mixing  medicine  for  his  wife,  who  was  sick  in  bed  ;  two  children,  aged  six  and 
eight  years,  were  also  sick,  lying  on  a  few  rags  in  a  corner ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  room  and  of  its  inmates  betokened  wretchedness  and  extreme  poverty. 

The  object  of  xny  visit  could  not  be  mistaken ;  still  the  family  appeared 
deeply  grateful,  because  I  was  affected  by  their  misfortunes,  the  history  oi 
which  was  soon  told.  A  few  weeks'  illness  had  exhausted  their  last  resources, 
and  taken  from  them  all  their  effects,  excepting  a  miserable  bed.  But  the  man 
himself  was  recovering,  and  his  wife's  disease,  having  passed  its  crisis,  there 
was  a  prospect  for  her  of  returning  health.  Having  given  them  a  kind  word, 
and  done  something  for  their  present  comfort,  I  left  them. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  again  visited  my  friends  in  the  garret.  Their  health 
was  improved,  and  the  man  anxious  to  pnrsne  his  usual  calling  for  their  sup- 
port. But  without  money  to  purchase  a  little  fruit  this  was  impossible,  and  his 
prospect  was  cheerless -indeed.  Some  persons  had  advised  him  to  go  to  the 
almshouse  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  it  was  said  the  alderman  recom- 
mend the  same  course.  He  could  not  see  bis  family  starve,  and,  being  utterly 
destitute  of  the  means  to  help  himself,  what  else  could  he  do  ?  Though  thus 
urged,  all  his  better  feelings  revolted  against  this  debasing  step,  I  saw,  with 
gratified  feeling,  the  signs  of  an  inward  struggle,  while  his  necessities  were 
thrusting  him  down  from  an  honorable  course  of  self-dependence  to  accept  of 
public  charity.  *  John,*  said  I,  •  you  have  always  earned  your  own  living,  and 
can  you  now  consent  that  yourself,  wife,  and  children  become  paupers  ?*  *  May 
God  provide  a  better  way,*  he  replied ;  and  his  voice  choked  with  emotion. 

*  How  much,*  I  inquired,   ♦  would  start  you  again  in  business  V  He  replied, 

*  With  good  luck,  one  dollar  would  make  me  a  beginning.*     ♦  Here,'  said  I, 

*  are  two  dollars.*  And,  in  fact,  this  small  sum  placed  him  on  his  feet  again, 
so  that  through  the  cold  weather  and  the  ensuing  summer  they  got  on  very  com- 
fortably. But  in  December  the  family  was  again  visited  with  sickness,  their 
little  stock  became  exhausted,  and  coming  to  me  in  his  distress,  I  gave  him  a 
few  shillings,  which  once  more  enabled  him  to  resume  his  business. 

About  this  time  I  had  reason  to  fear  their  were  some  evils  in  his  case  of  his 
own  creation  which  impeded  his  prosperity.  It  was  said  that  he  was  not  strictly 
temperate,  and  did  not  duly  honour  the  sabbath.  Grieved  to  learn  these  things, 
I  visited  him  at  noon,  on  the  sabbath,  when  a  call  from  me  would  be  least 
expected,  and  met  him  returning  to  his  home,  with  the  remains  of  a  basket  of 
fruit,  unsold.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  family,  and  found  him  prepared  for  all 
my  kind  counsel  and  reproof  for  his  disregard  of  temperance  and  the  sabbath. 
As  he  listened,  tears  coursed  their  way  down  his  cheeks  ;  he  acknowledged  me 
as  his  friend,  promised  to  be  guided  by  me,  and  himself  and  wife  subscribed  a 
pledge  of  abstinence,  which  to  this  hour,  I  believe,  tl  ey  have  faithfully  kept. 

I  have  repeatedly  made  passing  calls,  to  give  them  a  word  of  counsel  and 
encouragement,  and  have  been  pleased  to  find  this  united  family  in  comparative 
comfort, — N. 
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EEV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

[The  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writingB  of  Thomas  Chahners,  d.d.,  ll.d*,  are  rich  in 
anecdote.    We  give  a  few  of  them.] 

In  1827  Dr^  Chalmers  paid  a  visit  to  London  to  open  Irving's  Chapel,  and  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  character  aad  prospects  of  the  London  University. 
He  writes— 

«*  Dr.  S ,  Mr  D— ,  and  I,  went  forth  after  hreakfast ;  in  the  first  place  to  the 

courts  at  Westminster  HaU,  where  I  was  much  interested  hy  the  aspect  of  the  various 
fudges,  who  looked  very  picturesque ;  then  towards  Covent  Garden,  where  Cohbett  and 
Hunt  were  to  address  the  people  on  politics.  I  had  a  view  of  their  persons,  but  was 
excessively  anxious  to  hear  their  8i»eeches.  There  was  a  ladder  set  up  from  the  street 
to  the  flat  roof  of  a  low  house,  which  every  person  who  paid  a  shilling  had  the  |)rivilege 
of  going  to.  Duncan  would  not  ascend,  I  and  Btrachan  did ;  but  on  the  moment  of  our 
doin?  so,  the  peace-officers  came  and  dispersed  the  speakers.  Duncan  enjoyed  our  dis- 
appomtment  vastly,  and  we  felt  that  a  fool  and  his  money  were  soon  jwtfted.  We 
followed  the  crowd  in  the  hope  of  hearing  them  somewhere  else;  but  aQ  we  got  was  a 
sentence  or  two  from  Gale  Jones.** 

«*  Thubsdat. — We  spent  three  hours  with  the  great  Coleridge.  He  lives  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  GiUman,  on  the  same  footing  that  Cowper  did  with  the  Unwins.  His  conver- 
sation, which  flowed  in  a  mighty  unremitting  stream,  is  most  astonidiing,  but,  I  must 
confess,  to  me  still  unintelligible.  I  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  what  he  would  be  at 
— but  mainly  he  was  very  far  out  of  all  sight  and  all  syimpathy.  1  hold  it,  however,  a 
great  acquisition  to  have  "become  acquainted  with  him.  You  know  that  Irvinesits  at 
bis  feet,  and  drinks  in  the  inspirations  of  every  syllable  that  falls  from  him.  There  is 
a  secret,  and  to  me  as  yet  nnintellidble  communion  of  spirit  betwixt  them,  on  the 
ground  of  a  certain  German  mystical  and  transcendental  lake-poetry,  which  I  am  not 
yet  up  to.  Gordon  says  it  is  all  unintelliffible  nonserise ;  and  I  am  sure  a  plain  Fife 
man  as  unde  '*  Tammas,"  had  he  been  alive,  would  hate  pronounced  it  tiie  greatest 
huff  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life. 

^  Betuming  from  this  interview.  Dr.  Chalmers  reinarked  to  Mr  Irving  upon  the  ob- 


my  part,  ] 
looming  through  the  mist'  ** 

Going  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

**  The  Dr.  saw  and  spoke  to  Peel ;  after  wlwsli,  Mr  Maeanlay  got  another  introduc- 
tion, and  j^Liied  me.  In  the  lobby,  met  an  old  aoquaintance,  Mr  Whitmore,  M.P.  We 
vere  disappointed  as  to  the  debate,  it  having  been  postponed,  and  the  topics  of  discus- 
lion  were  comparatively  of  smatter  interest,  as  sprin^-gons,  and  others.  However,  we 
S[>t  a  si^t  of  more  of  the  speakers,  as  Sir  Francis  Bnrdet^,  and  some  more.  Mr 
rougbam  spc^e  a  litde;  kecama  and  talked  with  me  in  a  way  that  was  very  friendly 
and  interestmg." 

From  Brougham  Chalnaer^  iftetwards  iTeceivdd  the  following  note  regarding 
the  short-lived  Wellington  administration : — 

"  My  Dbab  Sir, — I  coneratulate  you  sincerely  on  the  favorable  pro^iects  of  swne  of 

those  great  causes  in  whion  (as  indeed  in  most)  we  feel  interested  m  common.    Really 

slavery  e«uiot  bow  expect  much  longer  protection  from  a  government  so  weak  that  it 

10  0V«ft  about  to  give  parHamentary  reform  a»  a  sop,  and  to  save  itself  for  a  few  months. 

**  BeUeve  me,  ever  most  rei^ieotfiiuy  and  sincerely  yours, 

"H.  Bbodoham." 

The  next  year  Chalmers  heard  Irving  preach,  the  latter  having  come  to 
Edinburgh  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  prophecy.     The  Dr.  writes : — 

"  Mmdavy  26eA.— For  the  first  time,  hewd  Mr  In^g  in  the  evening.    I  havB  no 
hesitation  In  wiying  that  it  iis  quite  woloL    There  is  power  and  richness,  and  gleams  of 
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exquisite  beauty,  but  withal  a  mysticism  and  an  extreme  aUegorisation  wbicb  I  am 
sure  must  be  pernicious  to  the  general  cause.  This  is  the  nnpression  of  every  clergy- 
man I  have  met ;  and  some  think  of  making  a  friendly  remonstrance  with  him  upon  the 
subject.  He  sent  me  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  king  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  and  begged  that  I  would  read  every  word  of  it  before  T  spoke.  I 
did  so,  and  found  it  unsatisfactory  and  obscure,  but  not  half  so  much  so  as  his  sermon 
of  this  evening.*' 

In  1830  having  been  summoned  by  Mr  Spring  Rice  to  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Poor  Laws, 
Dr.  Chalmers  went  to  London,  where  for  a  fortnight  he  mixed  with  **  public 
and  Parliamentary  men."     We  must  make  room  for  tbe  following  extracts: — 

**  Half-an-hour  with  Coleridge  was  filled  up  without  intermission  by  one  continuoiu 
flow  of  eloquent  discourse  from  that  prince  of  talkers.  He  began,  in  answer  to  the 
common  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  by  telling  of  a  fit  of  insensioility  in  which,  three 
weeks  before,  he  had  lain  for  thir^-nve  minutes.  As  sensibility  returned,  and  before 
he  had  opened  his  eyes,  he  uttered  a  sentence  about  the  fugacious  nature  of  conscious- 
ness, from  which  he  passed  to  a  discussion  of  the  singular  relations  between  the  soul 
and  the  body.  Asking  for  Mr  Irving,  but  waiting  for  no  reply,  he  poured  out  an  elo- 
quent tribute  of  his  regard,  mourning  pathetically  that  such  a  man  should  be  throwing 
himself  away.  Mr  Irving's  book  on  the  *  Human  Nature  of  Christ  *  in  its  analysis  waa 
minute  to  an  absurdity ;  one  would  imagine  that  the  pickling  and  preserving  were  to 
follow,  it  was  so  like  a  cookery-book.  Unfolding  then  his  own  scheme  of  the  Apocaly- 
pse— ^talking  of  the  mightjr  contrast  between  its  Christ  and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  Mr  Coleridge  said  that  Jesus  did  not  come  now  as  before,  meek  and  gentle, 
healing  the  sick  and  feeding  the  hungry,  and  dispensing  blessings  all  around ;  but  he 
came  on  a  white  horse,  and  who  were  his  attendants? — Famine,  and  War,  and 
Pestilence." 

•*  I  undertook  to  open  Irving's  new  chapel  in  London.  The  congregation  in  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  seats,  had  already  been  assembled  about  three  hours.  Irving  said 
he  would  assist  me  by  reading  a  chapter  for  me  in  the  first  instance.  He  chose  the 
very  longest  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  went  on  with  his  exposition  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Wien  my  turn  came,  of  what  use  could  I  be  in  an  exhausted  receiver  ?  On  ait- 
other  similar  occasion  he  kindly  proffered  me  the  same  aid,  adding,  *  I  can  be  short'  I 
said,  *  How  long  will  it  take  you?*  He  answered,  *  Gn/y  one  hour  and  forty  minuietf 
*  Then,*  replied  I,  *  I  must  decline  the  fiivor.*  *' 

**  My  friend,  Mr  P.,  invited  a  party  to  supper.  Some  of  his  guests  had  three  miles  to 
walk  home  after  the  meal.  But  before  its  commencement  Mr  P.  requested  Irving,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  to  read  the  Bible  and  expound.  He  began  and  continued  a 
discourse  which  manifested  not  even  a  tendency  towards  termination  until  midnight. 
The  supper  was  of  course  either  burnt  up  or  grown  cold.  When  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  Mr  P.  tremblingly  and  gently  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
draw  to  a  close.  *  Who  art  thou^  he  replied,  with  prophetic  energy,  '  who  darest  to  in- 
terrupt the  man  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  administrations  ?*  He  pursued  his  oonmientaiy 
for  some  time  longer,  then  closed  the  book,  and  waving  his  long  arm  over  the  head  of 
his  host,  uttered  an  audible  and  deUberate  prayer  that  his  ofifence  might  be  forgiven.** 

*'  Monday. — After  dinner  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  dull  debate,  and  I  did 
not  sit  to  the  end  of  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  best  speaker.  A  number  of  the  members 
came  to  me  ;  last,  though  not  least,  Mr  Daniel  0*Connell,  who  shook  me  most  cordiidly 
by  the  hands,  complimenting  me  on  my  evidence  about  the  Irish  poor-laws,  saying  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  mine  upon  that  sumect,  and  not  of  his  own  priest.  Dr.  Doyle;  and  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  glad  of  good  being  done  whatever  quarter  it  came  from,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  an  influential  personage,  expressed  myself  much  gratified  with  the  view  he 
had  taken  on  that  question.  I  am  sure  it  would  have  done  your  heart  much  good  to 
have  seen  how  closely  and  cordially  Mr  Daniel  0*Connell  and  your  papa  hugged  and 
greeted  each  other  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.'' 

Writing  from  Norwich,  the  Dr.  observes  : — 

«  But  last  of  all  I  saw  another  lady,  who  dined  and  spent  the  night — now  aged  and  in 
Quaker  attire,  which  she  had  but  recently  put  on,  and  who  in  early  life  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  literary  women,  whose  works,  thirty  years  ago,  I  xnd  with 
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great  delight — ^no  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated  Mrs  Opie,  authoress  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite feminine  tales,  and  for  which  I  used  to  place  her  by  the  side  of  Miss  Eklgeworth. 
It  was  curious  to  myself  that,  though  told  by  Mr  Gurney  in  the  morning  of  her  being  to 
dine,  I  had  forget  the  circumstance,  and  the  idea  of  the  accomplished  novelist  and  poet 
was  never  once  suggested  by  the  image  of  this  plain-looking  Quakeress,  till  it  rushed 
upon  me  after  dinner,  when  it  suddenly  and  inconceivably  augmented  the  interest  1  felt 
in  her.  We  had  much  conversation,  and  drew  greatly  together,  walking  and  talking 
with  each  other  on  the  beautiful  lawn  after  dinner.  She  has  had  access  into  all  kinds  of 
society,  and  her  conversation  is  all  the  more  rich  and  interesting.  I  complained  to  her 
of  one  thing  in  Quakerism,  and  that  is  the  mode  of  their  introductions  :  that  I  could 
have  recognised  in  Mrs  Opie  an  acouaintance  of  thirty  years'  standing,  but  that  I  did 
not  and  could  not  feel  the  charm  of  any  such  reminiscence  when  Joseph  John  simply 
bade  me  lead  out  Amelia  from  his  drawing-room  to  his  dining-room.  I  felt,  however, 
my  new  acquiuntance  with  this  said  Amelia  to  be  one  of  the  great  acquisitions  of  my 
present  journey;  and  this  union  of  rank,  and  opulence,  and  literature,  and  polish  of 
mind  with  plainness  of  manners,  forms  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  society  in  this 
house." 


A  GRAVE  WITHOUT  A  MONUMENT. 


The  noblest  of  cemetries  is  the  ocean.  Its  poetry  is,  and  in  human  language 
ever  will  be,  unwritten.  Its  elements  of  sublimity  are  subjects  of  feeling,  not 
description.  Its  records,  like  the  reflection  mirrored  on  its  waveless  bosom, 
cannot  be  transferred  to  paper.  Its  vastness,  its  eternal  heavings,  its  majestic 
music  in  a  storm,  and  its  perils,  are  things  which  I  had  endeavoured  a  thousand 
times  to  conceive ;  but,  until  I  was  on  its  mighty  bosom,  looking  out  upon  its 
moving  mountain  waters,  feeling  that  eternity  was  distant  from  me  the  thickness 
of  a  single  plank,  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  feel  and  know  the  glories  and  grandeur 
of  the  sea.  I  there  first  felt  what  John  of  Patmos  meant  when  he  said  of 
heaven,  **  There  shall  be  no  more  sea."  But  there  is  one  element  of  sublimity 
which  impressed  my  mind,  and  which  I  should  be  pleased  if  I  could  transfer  in 
all  its  vividness  to  the  minds  of  my  readers.  The  sea  is  the  largest  of  ceme- 
tries,  and  all  its  slumberers  sleep  without  a  monument.  All  other  grave-yards, 
in  all  lands,  show  some  symbols  of  distinction  between  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  rich  and  poor ;  but  in  that  ocean  cemetry,  the  king  and  the  clown,  the 
prince  and  the  peasant,  are  alike  distinguished.  The  same  wave  rolls  over  all, 
the  same  requiem,  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the  ocean,  is  sung  to  their  honor. 
Over  their  remains  the  storms  beat  and  the  sun  shines ;  and  there,  unmarked,  ^ 
the  weak  and  the  powerful,  the  plumed  and  the  unhonored  will  sleep  on,  until 
awakened  by  the  same  trump,  the  sea  will  give  up  its  dead.  I  thought  of  sail- 
ing over  the  slumbering  but  devoted  Cookman,  who,  after  his  brief,  but  brilli- 
ant career,  perished  in  the  President ;  over  the  laughing  Power,  who  went 
down  in  the  same  ill-fated  vessel  we  may  have  passed.  In  that  cemetry  sleeps 
the  accomplished  and  pious  Fisher ;  but  where  he,  and  thousands  of  others  of 
the  nobler  spirts  of  earth  lie,  no  one  but  God  knoweth.  No  marble  rises  to 
point  out  where  their  ashes  are  gathered,  or  where  the  lover  of  the  good  and 
wise  can  go  and  shed  the  tear  of  sympathy.  Who  can  tell  where  lie  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Afric's  sons  who  perished  in  the  *  middle  passage  V  Yet  that 
cemetry  hath  ornaments  of  which  no  other  can  boast.  On  no  other  are  heavenly 
orbs  reflected  in  such  S|)lendour.  Over  no  other  is  heard  such  noble  melody. 
In  no  other  are  so  many  inimitable  traces  of  the  power  of  Jehovah.  Never  can 
I  forget  my  days  and  nights,  as  I  passed  over  the  noblest  of  cemetries,  without 
a  single  human  monument. 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  HOME. 

TsB  human  being  is  Uke  a  delkate  plant,  and  needs  rest  and  Bnrture--Hieed» 
permanency  in  its  relations — cannot  endure  perpetual  change.  The  moss  will 
not  grow  upon  the  rolling  stone,  nor  on  the  mountain  top  that  is  swept  with 
ceaseless  winds.  The  moving  sands  are  an  eternal  desert;  but  give  to  these 
waste  places  quiet,  and  little  by  little  life  lays  hold  upon  them,  gathers 
strength  day  by  day,  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  polished  rock  is  clothed  with 
a  fruitful  soil,  the  flinty  sands  are  decomposed  into  richness,  and  ^e  firightful 
desert  smiles  with  living  beauty. 

Life  needs  permanency  and  rest.  **  Build  ye  houaes,"  therefore,  and  "  dwell 
in  them,"  said  Jehovah  to  the  people  of  his  love,  **  plant  gardens  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them."  His  counsel  to  those  whom  he  would  preserve,  was^  that  they 
have  permanent  homes  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  labours.  The  same 
great  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  prosperity  in  every  age. 

To  every  family  then  let  me  say — make  your  home  pleasant,  and  let  the  de« 
lights  of  vanity  go.  Store  your  little  domain  with  reminiscences  of  the  past— 
with  mementos  of  friendship  and  affection — with  comforts  for  the  body,  and 
with  books  and  pictured  histories  which  shall  prove  a  solace  to  the  heart,  and 
shall  furnish  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  and  of  delightful  stimulus  to  the 
mind. 

Look  for  your  highest  enjoyments  in  commiinion  with  God,  in  the  society  of 
good  men  and  women,  and  of  little  children  ;  in  converse  with  the  wise  and 
holy  dead,  who  are  yet  speaking,  though  invisible — in  the  service  of  your  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven,  and  your  brethren  and  neighbours  here  on  earth. 

Have  a  home — a  place  of  worship — a  church  to  work  with,  and,  if  you  can, 
a  circle  of  friends  whose  natural  tendencies,  whose  education,  whose  general 
habits  and  sympathies  so  harmonize  with  your  own,  that  you  will  have  a  mutual 
understanding  and  confldence.  Be  perfectly  true  to  these  friends  through  all 
changes.     Never  betray  them.     Never  forget  them.     Never  neglect  them. 

Establish  yourself  in  these  permanent  relations.  In  these  hold  fast.  *'  Plant 
gardens  "  for  ycur  soul  to  gather  richness  and  sweetness  in— in  whose  cool 
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grottos  you  may  find  rest  and  pleasant  sliade — in  whose  private  walks  yOn  may 
hold  converse  with  those  you  honor  :  gardens  that  shall  have  some  wholesome^ 
herh  for  you  when  you  are  sick,  and  poor,  and  miserable — that  shall  yield  fruit 
of  entertainment  and  spiritual  strength.  The  poorest  of  you  is  not  so  poor, 
but  in  this  Christian  land  he  may  have  such  a  garden ;  and  the  richest  of  you 
is  not  so  rich  that  he  can  a£fbrd  to  do  without  one. 

Give  over  all  those  semi-barbarous  notions  of  life,  which  place  its  enjoyment 
in  show  and  vanity, — in  change  and  luxury.  Take  the  Christian  idea,  and  act 
on  that.  Seek  for  permanency,  for  those  quiet  and  enduring  pleasures — the 
still  and  deep  delights  that  are  found  in  home  and  in  Christian  labor,  and  in 
open  and  free  communion  with,  the  good — in  seeking  for  wisdom  by  practising 
it — for  truth,  by  living  up  to  demands,  and  for  righteousness  and  its  reward  of 
eternal  joy,  in  the  manifold  activities  of  the  life  divine.  Let  your  soul  be  at 
peace — heed  not  the  ceaseless  jars  of  a  contentious  world — regard  not  its  stupid 
maxims,  and  its  fanciful  and  wayward  impertinence — the  demands  of  fashion, 
and  the  example  of  idle  and  simple-minded  persons,  who,  for  sheer  want  of 
something  to  do,  and  out  of  the  morbid  hunger  of  an  empty  heart,  are  making 
changes  perpetually.  *'  Build  ye  houses  and  dwell  in  them  ;  plant  ye  gardens, 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.''  We  make  great  boast  of  our  schools,  and  to  hear 
some  men  talk,  we  should  almost  suppose  them  to  be  meat  and  drink,  and  wis- 
dom,  and  wealth,  and  salvation.  But  great  and  excellent  as  are  the  blessings 
of  the  education  which  these  give,  there  is  an  institution  older  than  the  school, 
and  to  which  it  is  in  every  sense  subordinate.  I  mean  the  family — the  home. 
He  who  would  raise  the  character  of  the  homes  of  Britain,  will  be  a  greater  be- 
nefactor than  any  one  who  shall  improve  her  schools  merely.  The  moral 
principles,  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,  the  habits  of  order  and  of  disinterested 
sacrifice,  the  warm  affections,  the  religious  awe,  the  sacred  convictions  which 
are  born  and  nurtured  in  a  good  home,  constitute  an  education  which  is  a 
thousand-fold  more  valuable  than  the  mere  knowledge  imparted  in  a  school. 
Look  to  jour  hearths  and  firesides  ;  make  your  homes  good — gardens  of  fruit- 
fulness  and  beauty,  and  you  will  have  wrought  as  excellent  a  work  as  it  is  per- 
mitted man  to  accomplish  on  this  earth. 

"  Build  ye  houses  and  dwell  in  them  ;  plant  ye  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them."  Learn  how  to  make  your  homes  each  a  vineyard  of  God.  It  is  worth 
the  labour  of  a  lifetime ;  and  to  many  of  us  it  will  cost  as  much.  But  the 
reward  is  richer  than  wealth,  and  more  honorable  than  fame,  and  more  blissful 
than  pleasure  ;  a  reward  worthy  of  our  immortality,  and  enduring  as  the  truth 
and  love  of  God ;  for  a  good  Christian  home  is  a  vestibule  opening  into  the 
eternal  mansions  of  the  Father's  house  in  heaven. 


BREAD  CAST  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

I  WAS  standing  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  under  the  spacious  porch  of  Dr. 
Beattie's  Church,  Glasgow,  awaiting  the  hour  for  afternoon  service,  when  I  ob- 
served two  young  men  turn  a  corner,  and  walk  towards  the  Church.  They 
were  dressed  in  their  working  clothes,  unshaven  and  dirty,  and  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. As  they  passed  the  Church  door,  they  assumed  a  swaggering,  irreverent 
gait,  laughed,  and  finally  commenced  singing  a  profane  song.  My  mother 
turned  to  me  and  said,  **  Follow  these  two  men,  and  invite  them  to  a  seat  in 
our  pew." 
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I  soon  overtook  them  and  delivered  my  mother's  message.  One  laughed 
scornfully,  and  began  to  swear  ;  the  other  paused  and  pondered ;  and  was  evi- 
dently struck  with  the  nature  of  the  invitation.  His  companion  again  swore, 
and  was  about  to  drag  him  away  ;  but  he  still  paused.  I  repeated  the  invita- 
tion, and  in  a  few  seconds  he  looked  in  my  face  and  said,  **  When  I  was  a  boy 
like  you  I  went  to  chuch  every  Sunday.  I  have  not  been  inside  a  church  for 
three  years.  /  donH  feel  right.  I  believe  I  will  go  with  you."  I  seized  his 
hand  and  led  him  back  to  the  house  of  God,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and 
oaths  of  his  companion.  An  excellent  sermon  was  preached  from  Eccles.  xi.  1, 
*'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 
The  young  man  was  attentive,  but  seemed  abashed  and  downcast. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  my  mother  kindly  said  to  him,  "  Have  you 
a  Bible,  young  man  ?"  "  No,  ma'am,  but  I  can  get  one,"  was  his  reply.  "  You 
can  read,  of  course  ?"  she  said.  **  Yes,  ma'am."  "  Well,  take  my  son's 
Bible  until  you  procure  one  of  your  own,  and  come  to  meeting  again  next 
Lord's  day.     I  will  always  be  happy  to  accommodate  you  with  a  seat." 

He  put  the  Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  hurried  away.  At  family  worship  that 
evening  my  mother  prayed  fervently  for  the  conversion  of  that  young  man. 

Next  Sunday  came,  and  the  next,  but  the  stranger  did  not  appear.  My  mo- 
ther frequently  spoke  of  him,  and  appeared  grieved  at  his  absence.  He  had 
doubtless  been  the  subject  of  her  closest  devotions.  On  the  third  Sabbath 
morning,  while  the  congregation  were  singing  the  first  psalm,  the  young  man 
again  entered  our  pew.  He  was  now  dressed  genteely,  and  appeared  thin  and 
pale,  as  if  from  recent  sickness.  Immediately  after  the  benediction,  the  stran- 
ger laid  my  Bible  on  the  desk,  and  left  the  church,  without  giving  my  mother 
an  opportunity  she  much  desired  of  conversing  with  him.  On  one  of  the  blank 
leaves  of  the  Bible  we  found  some  writing  ia  pencil,  signed  **W.C."  He 
asked  to  be  remembered  in  my  mother's  prayers. 

Years  rolled  on ;  my  mother  passed  to  her  heavenly  rest ;  I  grew  up  to 
manhood,  and  the  stranger  was  forgotten. 

In  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  the  ship  St.  George,  of  which  I  was  the  medical  of- 
ficer, anchored  in  Table  Bay. 

Next  day,  being  Sabbath,  I  attended  morning  service  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  At  the  conclusion  of  worship,  a  gentleman,  seated  behind  me,  asked 
to  look  at  my  Bible.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  it,  and  I  walked  into  the 
street.  I  had  arranged  to  dine  at  the  "  George,"  and  was  mounting  the  steps 
in  front  of  that  hotel,  when  the  gentleman  who  examined  my  Bibl6  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  begged  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  We 
were  shown  into  a  private  apartment.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  he  examined 
my  countenance  with  great  attention,  and  then  began  to  sob ;  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks  ;  he  was  evidently  labouring  under  some  intense  emotion.  He 
asked  me  several  questions — my  name,  age,  occupation,  birth-place,  &c.  He 
then  inquired  if  I  had  not,  when  a  boy,  many  years  ago,  invited  a  drunken 
Sabbath  breaker  to  a  seat  in  Dr.  Beattie's  church?  I  was  astonished;  the 
subject  of  my  mother's  anxiety  and  prayers  was  before  me.  Mutual  explana- 
tions and  congratulations  followed,  after  which  Mr  C.  gave  me  a  short  history 
of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  of  liighly  respectable  and  religious  pa- 
rents, who  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  trained  him  up  in  the  way  of  righte- 
ousness.   When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and  his  mother's 
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strahened  cfrcumstances  obliged  her  to  take  him  from  school,  and  put  him  to 
leara  a  trade.  In  his  new  sitoatioQ  he  imbibed  all  manner  of  evil,  became  in- 
corrigibly Ticions,  and  broke  his  mother's  heart.  Freed  from  all  parental 
restraint,  he  left  his  employers,  and  travelled  to  Scotland.  In  the  city  of 
Glasgow  he  had  lived  and  sinned  for  two  years,  when  he  was  arrested  in  his 
career  through  my  mother's  instrumentality.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  our 
strange  interview,  he  confessed  that  after  he  left  church  he  was  seized  with 
pangs  of  unutterable  remorse.  The  Mght  a£  a  mother  and  a  son  worshipping 
God  together,  recalled  the  happy  days  of  his  own  boyhood,  when  he  went  to 
church  and  Sunday-school,  and  when  be  also  had  a  mother — a  mother  whose 
latter  days  he  had  embittered,  and  whose  grey  hairs  he  had  brought  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  His  mental  suffering  threw  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
fnmi  which  he  arose  a  changed  man.^  He  returned  to  England,  cast  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  maternal  uncle,  and  asked  and  obtained  forgiveness*  With  his 
nnde's  consent  he  studied  for  the  ministry ;  and  on  being  ordained,  he  entered 
the  missionary  field,  and  had  been  labouring  for  several  years  in  Southern  AfriciL 
**  The  moment  I  saw  your  Bible  this  morning,"  he  said,  "  I  recognized  it. 
And  now,  do  you  know  who  was  my  companion  on  the  memorable  Sabbath  yom 
invited  me  to  church?  He  was  the  notorious  Jack  Hill,  who  was  hanged  about 
a  year  afterwards  for  highway  robbery.  I  was  dragged  from  the  very  brink  of 
infamy  and  destruction,  and  saved  as  a  brand  from  ^  burning.  Ton  remem«- 
ber  Dr.  Beattie's  text,  on  the  day  of  my  salvation,  *  Cast  thy  bread  npon  the 
waters ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.' " 


AN  ARAB  HEARING  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

I  REMEMBER,  ou  ouc  occssion,  travelling  in  this  country  with  a  companion  who 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  medicine ;  we  had  arrived  at  a  door,  near  which 
we  were  about  to  pitch  our  tent,  when  a  crowd  of  Arabs  surroonded  us,  cursing 
and  swearing  at  the  "  rebellers  against  (Tod."-^My  friend,  who  spoke  a  little 
Arabic,  turned  round  to  an  elderly  person,  whose  garb  bespoke  him  a  priest, 
and  said,  *^  Who  taught  you  that  we  were  disbelievers  ?  Hear  my  daily  prayer, 
and  judge  for  yourselves :"  he  then  repeated  the  Ltad'a  prayer.  All  stood 
amazed  and  silent  until  the  priest  exclaimed,  ^  May  God  curse  me  if  ever  I 
again  curse  those  who  hold  such  a  belief!  nay,  more  ;  that  prayer  shall  be  ny 
prayer  till  my  hour  be  cmate.  I  pray  thee,  0  Nazarene,  repeat  that  prayec, 
that  it  may  be  remembered  and  written  among  us  is  letters  of  go}d;^"f*^Iiay''s 
Western  Barhary. 


FRIENDS  AND  RELATIVES. 

Intimate  friends  and  relations  should  be  carefbl  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world  together,  or  admit  others  to  their  own  circle,  that  they  do  not  make  a  bad 
use  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  gained  of  each  other  by  their  intimacy. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  this,  and  did  it  not  mostly  proceed  ftoto  mere 
carelessness,  it  would  be  superlatively  ungenerous.  You  seldom  need  wait  for 
the  written  life  of  a  man  to  hear  about  his  weaknesses,  or  what  are  supposed  to 
be  such,  if  you  know  his  intimate  friends,  or  meet  him  in  company  with  ^em.  - 
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TALES  AND  SKETCHES. 


EFFORTS  FOR  USEFULNESS. 

It  was  about  the  year  1812,  that  in  the 
discharge  of  my  professional  duties,  I  was 
requested  to  attend  on  Lieut.  R.,  who  was 
the  subject  of  severe  but  transient  disease. 
I  had  been  struck  with  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  honourable  conduct  ot  this  young 
officer.  I  think  I  never  knew  a  handsomer 
man  of  twenty-five— one  of  more  pleasing 
manners,  or  more  gentlemanly  feelings, 
He  was  universally  Moved  and  respected; 
and  for  these  circumstances  his  company 
was  so  generally  sought  after,  that  he  be- 
came devoted  to  all  the  follies  and  unsatis- 
fying pursuits  of  pleasure,  fidsely  so  called. 
On  recovering  his  usual  degree  of  health, 
he  called  on  me  to  request  that  I  would, 
report  him  off  the  sick  list ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  tendered  me  some  pecuniary  acknow- 
ledgement for  my  professional  services, 
stating  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
remunerate  my  predecessor.  My  answer 
was,  of  course,  that  which  christian  prin- 
ciple would  suggest  to  any  honest  man  paid 
b]^  the  countiT.  This  seemed  to  strike 
Lieut.  R.,  and  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath, 
"Doctor,  there  must  be  something  more 
than  I  thought  in  you  Methodists.*'  I  give 
you  his  own  wordte. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he 
called  at  my  apartments  with  a  ticket  for 
the  theatre,  which  I  knew  he  could  only 
have  obtained  by  paying  an  exorbitant 
price,  there  being  two  celebrated  performers 
from  London  that  night,  which,  for  some 
time  previously,  had  rai&ed  the  box  tickets 
to  four  times  their  ordinary  value.  On  his 
presenting  it  to  me,  I  expressed  my  sense 
of  obligation  for  his  intended  favour,  but 
told  him  that  neither  my  principles  nor  my 
inclination  would  permit  me  to  use  it. 
Being  in  the  act  of  arran^g  some  tracts, 
I  put  into  his  hand  *'  The  death  of  Alta- 
mont,"  a  tract  published  bv  ihe  Religious 
Tract  Society,  with  merely  observing  to  him, 
**  As  you  seem  so  anxious  to  confer  an  obli- 
gation on  me,  put  this  little  book  into  your 
pocket,  and  read  it  to  oblige  me.'' 

He  left  me  to  dress  for  the  theatre,  to 
which  place  he  went  early,  to  secure  a  seat. 
He  sat  in  a  comer-box,  and,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  merely  to  pass  away  some 
part  of  the  previous  time  oefore  the  play 
began,  he  took  the  tract  from  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  read  it.  So  signal  and  mighty 
were  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
his  mind,  that  he  became  wholly  and  ex- 


clusively absorbed  in  the  contents  of  ther 
tract ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  play,, 
afrer  midnight,  he  left  the  theatre  without 
having  felt  tiie  slightest  interest  in  the. 
performances;  to  Use  his  own  words, — 
*•  Conscience  was  the  only  performer  before 
me  that  night.''  It  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  that,  after  having,  on  his 
return  from  the  theatre,  thrown  himself 
undressed  on  the  bed,  and  in  vain  attempted 
to  drown  the  voice  of  God  in  oblivion,  he 
came  over  to  my  apartments,  and,  loudly 
knocking  at  the  door,  requested  to  be  ad- 
jnitted.  As  long  as  memory  retains  his 
seat,  I  can  never  forget  his  haggard  looks, 
and  his  tremulous  voice.  With  a  look  of 
despair,  and  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  a  conviction  of  irretrievable 
ruin,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tell  me,  oh  I  tell  me,, 
is  it  possible  that  I  can  obtain  mercpr  and 
forgiveness  from  the  offended  God  of  Alta- 
mont  ?  Tell  me,  oh  I  tell  me,  if  you  really 
think  T  possibly  can  ?"  Hastily  dressing 
myself,  we  sat  together  on  the  sofa,  he  in 
a  state  of  restless  agony,  which  expressed 
itself  by  incessant  weeping  and  wringing 
dfthe  hands,  reiterating  again  and  a^n 
the  question  he  had  just  put  to  me.  I  at 
once  led  him  to  the  tiirone  of  grace — ^wres- 
tled along  with  him  that  He  would  reveal 
himself  in  all  his  mighty,  enlivening,  and 
consolatory  power,  who  ever  lives  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by 
him.  Whilst  on  our  knees,  I  brought  be- 
fore him  the  boundless  mercy  of  Jehovah,, 
and  the  freeness  and  frdness  of  that  salva- 
tion which  whosoever  will  may  receive, 
without  money  and  without  price.  And  it 
was  worth  livuig  for  to  witness  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  listened  to  the  simple 
tale  of  redeeming  love,  and  the  glad  tidings 
of  free  and  full  salvation  by  mith  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Jesus.  The  same  day  and 
night  he  scarcely  tasted  food,  or  took  any 
rest;  and  no  drowning  man  could  more 
vehemently  call  for  assistance,  nor  any 
famishing  man  more  greedily  devour  the 
means  of  support,  than  he  sought  for  war- 
rant in  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  there  set  before  him. 

In  a  few  days,  it  pleased  Qod  to  enable, 
him  to  cast  himself  as  a  ruined,  helpless 
sinner  into  the  arms  of  Jesus.  And  I  can 
never  forget  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, p«ae  and  languid  as  it  was  witii 
groanings  and  cries,  which  had  been  his 
meat  day  and  night,  when  on  entering  his, 
room  early  on  the  fourth  morning  it  became 
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almost  illiimiiiated  with  tears  of  sacred  joy, 
and  he  exdaimed,  **  I  haye  fimnd  him  womn 
my  soul  loveth,  the  friend  of  sinners,  who 
his  own  self  says,  Him  that  oometh  nnto 
me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  oat )  look  at  it, 
do  look  at  it,  in  this  predoas  book  which 
yon  gaye  me,"  at  the  same  moment  hold- 
mg  up  a  New  Testament,  which  was  to  him 
the  pead  of  great  price,  I  had  on  the  pre- 
ceemng  day  direcW  his  attention  to  the 
following  passages  of  Scrintore,  among 
seyeral  others.  Lake  ii.  10,  Jonn  iil.  14 — 17, 
yt  37,  Bom,  3^.  4,  X  Tim,  i.  16,  Heb.  viL  25, 
1  John  L  9,  2  Ch,  i.  2.  He  had  committed 
them  andmany  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ 
to  memory,  and  dwelt  on  them  with  indes- 
cribaUe  sads&ction* 

From  this  hoar,  haying  credited  the 
simple  declaration  of  trath,  he  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  knowing  in  whom  he  had 
belieyed,  and  that  he  woald  keep  that 
which  he  had  committed  to  his  trast,  to  th^ 
solemn  hoar  when  he  shoald  be  called  to 
appear  at  the  dread  tribunal  of  a  righteous 
God,  where  inflexible  iustice  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  that  robe 
which  hides  and  cancels  all  oar  sins. 

Within  a  month  he  was  called  to  embark 
fbr  the  West  Indies,  and  scarcely  had  he 
reached  that  unhealthy  climate,  even  before 
embarking,  when  it  pleased  God  In  his 
mysterious  providence,  to  arrest  him  by 
yellow  fever,  and  in  a  few  days  to  call  him 
to  the  realms  of  perfect  purity  and  bliss. 
On  the  day  preceedin?  his  embarkation,  he 
had  sappUed  himself  liberally  with  bibles 
and  tracts  for  distribution  to  all  on  board, 
and  his  separation  from  me  was  one  which 
may  be  imagined,  but  which  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  to  describe.  I  was  to  hear  from  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  but  the  first  ac- 
count of  him  was  an  official  report  of  his 
death,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the 
return  of  his  fisdthful  confidential  servant 
man,  who  told  me  with  the  deepest  sorrow, 
that  after  a  sudden  attack  of  fever,  which 
deprived  1dm  of  his  reason,  he  recovered 
his  consciousness  and  requested  the  presence 
of  all  his  brother  officers,  to  whom,  in  his 
expiring  moments,  he  preached  Christ  cru- 
cified as  the  only  refuge  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  the  only  source  of  solid  happi- 
ness ;  during  this  time  he  held  in  his  qui- 
vering hand  the  identical  tract  that  he 
received  from  me  before  going  to  the  thea- 
tre, and,  with  this  messenger  of  mercy, 
grasped  more  firmly  as  life  fled,  he  expired 
amid  the  lamentations  of  those  who  esteemed 
him  as  a  man  and  an  officer,  and  was  buried 
witii  the  tract  pressed  to  his  heart. 

THE  LOST  CHILD  AND  THE  LAMB. 

A  little  child  wandered  from  its  mother's 
cottage,  on  the  pnurie,  in  search  of  flowers. 
Pleased  with  the  pursoit,  and  finding  new 


pkasares  the  more  she  sooght,  it  was 
Beariy  night  hefora  she  thoagfat  <k  retain- 
ing. Bat  in  yain  she  retraced  her  steps. 
She  was  lost  in  the  pathless  meadows. 
The  ^bkk  ohunp  of  trees  tiiat  she  had  pas- 
sed were  no  guide,  and  the  ooold  not  tell 
whether  home  was  between  her  and  the  set- 
ting san  or  noi. 

She  sat  down  and  wept  She  looked  m 
an  directions,  in  hope  of  seeing  some  one 
to  lead  her  home  waiu,  bat  no  one  appeared. 
6he  strained  her  eyes,  now  dim  with  tears, 
to  catch  sight  of  the  smoke  carting  from  the 
cot  she  had  left.  It  was  like  looking  oat 
on  the  ocean  with  no  sail  in  view..  She 
was  alone  in  the  wilderness.  Hoars  lud 
passed  since  she  had  left  her  mother's  arms. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  the  dark  night  would 
be  around  her,  tiie  stars  woold  look  down 

ra  her,  and  her  locks  would  be  wet  with 
dew. 

She  knelt  on  the  ground  and  prayed. 
Her  mother  in  the  cottage  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  voice,  but  her  heavenly  Father, 
she  knew,  was  always  near,  and  could  hear 
her  feeblest  cry.  Mary  had  been  tau^t 
to  say,  '  Our  Father,'  and  in  this  time  of 
sorrow,  when  friends  were  far  away,  and 
there  was  none  to  help,  she  called  upon  him 
who  has  said  to  Uttle  ehildren,  *  Come  un- 
to me.* 

Mary  had  closed  her  eyes  in  prayer,  sad 
when  sne  opened  them,  comforted  in  spirit, 
and  almost  resigned  to  her  fate,  willing  to 
trust  Otod  for  the  future,  and  to  sleep,  if 
needful,  on  the  grass,  with  his  arm  around 
her,  and  his  love  above  her,  die  espied  a 
lamb.  It  was  seeking  the  tend^vst  herbs 
amon^  the  tall  grass,  and  had  strayed  away 
from  its  mother  and  the  flock,  so  that  Mary 
saw  at  a  glance  she  had  a  companion  in 
her  solitu£,  and  her  heart  was  gladdened 
as  if  she  heard  the  voice  and  saw  the  Uo9 
of  a  friend. 

The  lamb  was  happy  <^.  It  played  at 
her  side,  and  took  the  little  tufts  of  gnss 
from  her  hand,  as  readily  as  if  Mary  had 
been  its  friend  from  infancy. 

And  then  the  lamb  leaped  awi^,  and 
looked  back  to  see  if  its  new-found  {day- 
mate  would  follow.  Hanr's  heart  went  out 
after  the  lamb,  and  she  followed  her  heart 
Now  the  little  thing  would  sport  by  her 
side,  and  then  would  rash  forward  as  if 
about  to  forsake  her  altogether,  but  soon  it 
would  return,  or  wait  until  she  had  corns 
Up  with  it  Mary  had  no  thought,  no 
anxiety  whatever  as  to  whither  the  lamb 
was  leading  her.  She  was  lost— she  bad 
no  friend  to  help  her  in  her  distress— the 
lamb  had  found  her  in  loneliness,  and  she 
loved  it,  and  she  loved  to  follow  it,  and  she 
would  go  wherever  it  should  go.  So  she 
went  on,  until  she  began  to  be  weary  of  the 
way,  but  not  of  her  company. 

The  sun  was  just  setting — a  summer  sani 
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and  her  shadow  stretched  away  hefore  her, 
88  if  she  were  tall  as  a  tree.  8he  was 
thinking  of  home,  and  wondering  if  she 
should  ever  find  Ihe  way  back  to  ner  mo- 
ther's house  and  her  momer's  heart,  when 
the  lamb,  of  a  tmddeo,  sprang  away  over  a 
gentle  knoll,  and  as  she  reached  it,  her 
sporting  playmate  had  found  the  flock  from 
which  it  had  strayed,  and  they  were  all,  the 
lamb  and  Mary,  within  si^  of  home. 
The  Lamb  had  led  Mary  home. 

Who  has  not  sometoes  felt  as  tills  child, 
away  from  his  Father's  house,  in  seaioh  of 
pleasure  till  he  is  lost  He  knows  not 
whither  to  look  for  some  one  to  guide  him 
homeward.  He  prays.  His  e^e  of  fisuth, 
blinded  just  now  with  tears  of  grief  because 
he  has  wandered,  catches  sight  of  the  Lamb, 
who  leads  him  to  his  Father's  house,  where 
his  tears  are  wiped  away,  and  he  is  wel- 
comed to  the  mansi<ms,  eioA  folded  in  the 
arms,  dT  eternal  bye  — New  York  Obtmver, 

AND  THEN  ? 

Filippo  Neri  was  liying  at  one  of  the 
Italian  uniyersitles,  when  a  young,  man, 
whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  ran  up  to 
him  witii  a  face  full  of  deliffht,  and  told 
him  that  what  he  had  been  long  wishing 
aboy e  aJl  things  in  the  world,  was  at  len^h 
fulfilled,  his  parents  haying  just  giyen  mm 
leaye  to  study  the  law ;  and  that  thereupon 
he  had  come  to  the  law  school  at  this  uni- 
versity; on  account  of  its  gpreat  fame,  and 
meant  to  spare  no  pains  or  labour  in  getting 
through  his  studies  as  quickly  and  as  well 
as  possible.  In  this  way  he  ran  on  a  long 
time ;  and  when  at  last  he  came  to  stop, 
the  holy  man,  who  had  been  listening  to 
him  wiui  great  patience  and  kindness,  said, 

*  Well  I  and  when  you  haye  got  through 
your  course  of  studies,  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  then?' 

*  Then  I  shall  take  my  doctor's,  degree,' 
answered  the  young  man. 

*  And  then?*  asked  Filippo  Neri  again. 

*  And  tiien,'  continued  the  youth,  *  I  shall 
haye  a  number  of  diffic^t  and  knottjr  cases 
to  manage,  shall  oatch  people's  notice  by 
my  eloquence  and  zeal,  and  gain  a  great 
reputation.' 

*  And  then?'  repeated  the  holy  man. 

'  And  then,'  rei^Ued  the  youth,  *  why  then, 
there  can't  be  a  question,  I  shsdl  be  {>romo- 
ted  to  some  high  office  or  other ;  besides  1 
shall  make  money,  and  flprow  rich.* 

*  And  then,'  repfied  Fflippo. 

*  And  then,'  pursued  the  young  lawyer^ 

*  then  I  shall  hye  comfortably  and  honour- 
ably, in  weaXth  and  digpity,  and  shall  be 
able  to  look  forward  quietly  to  a  happy  old 
age.' 


*  And  then  ?'  asked  the  holy  man. 

*  And  then,'  said  Ihe  youth — *and  then 
— ^and  then — ^then  I  shall  die.' 

Here  Filippo  lifted  his  yoice  and  again 
ai^ed,  •  And  then  ?'  Whereupon  the  young 
man  made  no  answer,  but  east  down  his 
head,  and  went  away.  This  last  *  And  then?' 
had  pierced  like  a  flash  of  lightning  into 
his  soul,  and  he  could  noit  |rat  quit  of  it. 
Boon  after  he  forsook  the  stiuly  of  the  law, 
andgayehinself  up  to  tiie  ministry  of  Oirist, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his 
service. 

The  question  which  FHipiK)  Neri  put  to 
the  young  lawyer,  is  one  which  we  should 

Sut  freauently  to  ourselyes*  When  we  haye 
one  aM  that  we  are  doing,  aXi  that  weium 
at  doing,  all  that  we  dreiun  of  doing,  eyen 
supposing  that  all  our  dreams  are  accom- 

Sished,  that  every  wish  of  our  heart  is  ful- 
led, still  we  may  ask.  What  will  we  do» 
what  will  we  be,  then?  Wheneyer  we  oast 
out  thoughts  forward,  never  let  them  stop 
short  on  this  side  of  the  crave ;  let  them  not 
stop  short  at  the  grave  itself;  but  when  we 
have-followed  ourselves  thither,  and  have 
seen  ourselves  laid  therein,  still  ask  our- 
selves the  searching  question.  And  then  f 
Christian  Treasury. 

MAXIMS  FOB  THE  YOUNG. 

*  Mankind  in  general  mistake  difficulties 
for  impossibilities.  That  is  the  difference 
between  those  who  eff»cty  and  those  who  do 
not. 

^People  of  weak  Jndgment  are  the  most 
timid,  as  horses  hau  himd  lure  most  apt  to 
start 

*  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Shackleton, 
says  : — 

*  Thus  much  in  fiiyour  of  activity  and  oc- 
cupation, that  the  more  one  has  to  do,  the 
more  one  is  capable  of  doing,  even  beyond 
our  direct  task.' 

*  Plato,  *  better  to  err  in  acts,  than  princi- 
ples.' 

'  Idleness  the  ereatest  prodicality. 

*  Two  kinds  of  idleness, — a  listless,  and 
an  active. 

*If  industrious,  we  should  direct  our 
efforts  to  right  ends. 

*  Possibly  it  may  require  as  much  (indus- 
try) to  be  best  billianl  player  as  to  be  se- 
nior wrangler. 

*  The  endowm^ts  of  nature  we  cannot 
command,  but  we  can  cultivate  those  given. 

*  My  experience,  that  men  of  great  talents 
are  apt  to  do  nothing  for  want  of  vigour. 

'  Vigour — energy — resolution, — &rmnc8a 
of  purpose — thes^  carry  the  day.* 
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THE  TBAVELLEB*8  PROSPECT. 

In  this  wilderness  world  so  barren  and  dreary, 

How  cheering  to  tbink  of  that  rest; 
The  calm  for  the  troubled,  the  home  for  the 
weary, 

The  abode  of  the  happy  and  blest 

There  sorrow  and  sighing  for  oTer  shall  oease, 
And  praises  each  tongue  shall  employ ; 

The  long  depressed  captive  then  set  at  release, 
Shall  be  filled  with  unspeakable  joy. 

There  sits  the  Redeemer,  His  countenance  beaming 

With  ftilness  of  Ioto  all  divine ; 
And  clothed  in  his  righteousness,  saints  stand 
exclaiming, 

The  honour  and  glory  is  thine. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  there,  the  prospeets  reviving^ 

Whilst  struggling  along  by  the  way ; 
Then  to  Jesus  well  IooIe,  uid  his  promise  believing. 


Haste  on  to  the  glorious  day. 
Bardon. 


R.W. 


A  MOTHER'S  HOUR  OF  PRATER. 

'Twas  silent  eve,  the  sun  had  set 

But  on  the  sky  there  lingered  yet 

Mid  snowy  clouds  a  golden  hue. 

Reflected  on  the  water  blue. 

And  from  the  greenwood  shade  was  heard 

The  distant  song  of  vesper  bird. 

Upon  the  low  breeze  floating  by. 

Like  spirits  message  from  the  sky ; 

In  that  most  holy  hour  given, 

To  wing  eadi  thought  from  earth  to  neaven. 

E'er  long  that  golden  light  had  fled, 
The  dew  lav  thick  on  violet  bed ; 
And  the  red  rose  had  sank  to  rest. 
With  sparkling  jewels  in  its  breast, 
Uow  beautiful  the  heavens  now  1 
Bright,  glorious,  as  an  angel's  brow. 
From  the  deep  blue  the  stars  look  down, 
Brilliant  as  gems  in  seraph's  crown, 
And  stainless  as  when  fint  their  beam, 
Was  mirror'd  deep  in  Eden's  stream. 

In  that  sweet  hour  of  calm  repose. 
To  heaven  the  voice  of  prayer  arose ; 
A  mother's  prayer,  that  well  might  bxing 
The  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing 
To  rest  upon  her  boy,  who  slept 
Unconscious  that  his  mother  kept 
Watch  by  his  bed,  and  softly  pray'd, 
While  moonbeams  o'er  his  pillow  stray'd, 
Bathing  his  cherub  brow  in  light. 
And  gleaming  mid  his  ringlets  bright. 

Thou  beauteous  child  I  and  can  it  be. 
That  earth  hath  sorrowing  for  thee? 
Yet,  sleep  in  peace,  though  time  may  bring 
Vo  thomless  roses  on  its  wing 
For  that  pure,  peaceful  brow  to  wear, 
A  mother's  tear  hath  trembled  there, 
And  unseen  angels  linger  near. 
That  prayer  of  faith  and  love  to  hear, 
Which,  borne  o'er  heaven's  starry  plain, 
Shall  wake  a  louder,  sweeter  strain. 
While  seraphs  tune  their  harps  above. 
To  heaven's  own  deathless  song  of  love, 
And  moonbeams  come  with  gentle  smile. 
To  make  earth  beautifol  the  while ; 
Peace  to  that  mother's  heart,  for  she 
Hath  left  her  child,  0  God,  with  thee. 


THE   FATHER  TO   HIS   MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN. 

Come,  gather  closer  to  my  side, 

My  littie  smitten  flock. 
And  I  will  teU  of  Him  who  biouglit 

Pure  water  from  the  rock; 
Who  boldly  led  God's  people  forth 

From  Egypt's  wrath  and  guile. 
And  once  a  cradled  babe  did  float 

AU  helpless  on  the  Mile. 

You're  weary,  precious  ones,  your  eyes 

Are  wandering  far  and  wide ; 
Think  ye  of  her  who  knew  so  well 

Your  tender  thoughts  to  guide? 
Who  could  to  wisdom's  sacred  lore 

Your  fixed  attention  claim  ? 
Ah!  never  from  your  hearts  erase 

That  blessed  mother's  i 


*Ti8  time  to  sing  your  evening  hymn — 

My  youngest  iuAtnt  dove. 
Come,  press  thy  velvet  cheek  to  mine. 

And  learn  the  lay  of  love ; 
My  sheltering  arms  can  cla^  you  all. 

My  poor  deserted  throng; 
Cling  as  you  used  to  cling  to  her 

Who  sings  the  angel's  song. 

Begin,  sweet  birds,  the  aocnstom'd  strain,. 

Come,  warble  loud  and  clear ; 
Alas,  alas,  you're  weeping  all, 

You're  sobbing  in  my  ear. 
Good  night!  go  say  the  prayer  she  taught. 

Beside  your  littie  bed ; 
The  lips  that  used  to  bless  you  there 

Are  silent  with  the  dead. 

A  fiitber's  hand  your  course  may  guide 

Amid  the  thorns  of  life. 
His  care  protect  those  shrinking  plants 

That  dread  the  storm  of  life ; 
But  who  upon  your  infant  hearts 

ShaU  like  that  mother  write? 
Who  touch  the  strings  that  rule  the  soul? 

Dear  smitten  floclc,  good  night 

PROVIDENCE. 

Just  as  a  mother  with  sweet  pious  fitoe 
Yearns  towards  her  littie  children  from  her  seat. 
Gives  one  a  kiss,  another  an  embrace, 
Takes  this  upon  her  knees,  that  on  her  feet; 
And  while  from  actions,  looks,  complaints, 

pretences. 
She  learns  their  feelings  and  their  various  wHl, 
To  this  a  look,  to  that  a  word  dispenses, 
And  whether  stem  or  smiling,  loves  them  stiU;— 
So  Providence  for  ns,  high,  infinite, 
Makes  our  necessities  its  watchful  task, 
Hearkens  to  all  our  prayers,  helps  all  our  wants  i 
And  even  if  it  denies  what  seems  our  right. 
Either  denies  because  'twould  have  us  ask. 
Or  seems  but  to  deny,  or,  in  denying,  grants. 
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VARIETIES. 


^Thb  Wat  to  the  Workhouse.— John 
iReeves  was  accosted  on  the  Kensington 
w>ad  by  an  elderly  female,  with  a  small 
bottle  of  gin  in  her  hand.  •  Pray,  Sir — I 
beg  your  pardon — ^is  this  the  way  to  the 
workhonse?'  John  gave  her  a  look  of  cle- 
rical dignity,  and,  pointing  to  the  bottle, 
.gravely  said,  *No,  ma'am,  but  that  is.' 

Professor  Graham  says,  'Tobacco  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  and  deadly  poi- 
sons in  the  vegetable  kingdom.' 

*  I  never  knew,'  says  Dr  Waterhouse, 
*  so  many  consumptive  affections  as  of  late 
years;  and  I  trace  this  alarming  inroad  on 
young  constitutions  piincipaUy  to  the 
pernicious  custom  of  smoking  cigars.' 

*I  am  confident,'  says  Dr  Salmon,  *more 
people  have  died  of  apoplexies,  since  the 
use  of  snuff,  in  one  year,  than  have  died  of 
that  disease  in  a  hundred  years  before.' 

Smokino. — *  It  might  be  supposed,'  says 
a  celebrated  physician,  *  that,  as  tobacco  is 
burnt  when  smoking,  its  injurious  proper- 
ties are  destroyed.  Not  so;  the  active 
principle  consists  in  an  oil,  called  an  essen- 
tial oil,  which,  when  separately  collected, 
is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known. 
In  smoking,  it  mixes  with  the  saliva.  Its 
■poisonous  effects  are  more  conspicuous  in 
inexperi^iced  and  young  smokers,  because 
they  are  more  apt  to  swallow  the  spittle 
contaminated  with  the  smoke;  and  also, 
by  quickly  drawing  the  air  through  the 
burning  tobacco,  they  cause  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  reach  the  mouth.' 

Character. — ^How  different  is  the  hu- 
man mind  according  to  the  diffel^nce  of 
place.  In  our  passions,  as  in  our  creeds, 
we  are  the  more  dependants  of  geographi- 
cal situation,  ^y,  th6  trifling  variation 
of  a  single  mile  will  revolutionize  the 
whole  tides  and  torrents  of  our  hearts. 
The  man  who  is  meek,  generous,  benevo- 
lent, and  kind,  in  the  country,  enters  the 
Scene  of  contest,  and  becomes  forthwith 
:fiery  or  mean,  selfish  or  stem,  just  as  if 
the  virtues  were  only  for  solitude,  and  the 
vices  for  a  city. — Bmwer, 

Wise  Iokorance. — A  gentleman  was 
Inding  in  Scotland  by  a  bleaching-ground, 
where  a  poor  Woman  was  at  work  water- 
ing her  webs  of  linen  cloth.  He  asked 
her  where  she  Went  to  church.  What  she 
beard  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  how 
much  she  remembered.  She  could  not 
even  tell  the  text  of  the  last  sermon.  *  And 
what  good  can  the  preaching  do  ?'  replied 
he,  *  if  you  forget  all  ?'  *  Ah,  sir,'  replied 
the  woman,  *if  you  look  at  this  web  on  the 


grass,  you  will  see  that  as  fast  as  ever  I 
put  tie  water  on  it,  the  sun  dries  it  up  $ 
and  yet,  sir,  I  see  it  gets  whiter  and 
whiter.' 

A  Newspaper. — A  mAn  eats  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  the  pleasure  he  enjoys  is  ended 
— ^but  the  information  he  gets  from  a 
newspaper  is  treasured  up  in  his  mind,  to 
be  enjoyed  anew,  and  to  be  used  whenever 
occasion  or  inclination  calls  for  it  A 
newspaper  is  not  the  wisdom  of  one  man 
or  two  men ;  it  is  also  the  wisdom  of  past 
ages.  A  family  without  a  newspaper  is 
always  half  an  age  behind  the  time  in  ge- 
neral information;  besides,  thev  never 
think  much,  or  find  much  to  talk  about. 
And  then  there  are  little  ones  growing  up, 
without  any  taste  for  reading.  Besides 
aU  these  evils,  there  is  the  wife,  who, 
when  the  work  is  done,  has  to  sit  down 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  nothing  to 
amtise  her  or  divert  her  mind  from  the 
toils  and  car^  of  the  domestic  circle. 
Who,  then,  would  be  without  a  news- 
paper? 

Serve  Honesty  ever,  though  without 
apparent  wages.  She  will  pay  sure,  if 
slow. — Bishop  H<dL 

This  year,  1852,  Russia  will  celebrate 
throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  her  emj)ire 
the  completion  of  her  thousandth  year  of 
national  existence.  The  Russian  Empire 
was  founded  in  862,  in  which  year  the 
Russians  or  Rossians,  probably  of  Scandi- 
navian origin,  made  their  first  appearance 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  War-- 
angiens. 

The  Rev.  H.  Wilberforce,  the  ex-vicai* 
of  East  Farleigh,  who  seceded  to  the 
Church  of  Home,  being  a  married  man, 
cannot  enter  the  priesthood  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  it  is  said  that  he  has  received 
tk  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  which  will 
permit  him  to  preach,  though  not  to  per- 
form, any  other  of  the  priest  s  offices.  An 
order  of  preachers,  to  meet  the  cases  of 
those  English  clei|^ymen  who,  being  mar- 
ried, cannot  be  a£nitted  into  the  priest- 
hood, is  talked  of  as  about  to  be  established 
by  His  Holiness. 

Mr  Hume  towers  among  them  (his 
party)  without  a  rival,  future  Parlia- 
ments will  do  justice  to  this  remarkable 
-man,  still  the  most  hardworking  Member 
of  the  House  of  which  he  is  now  the 
father.  His  labours  on  public  committees 
will  be  often  referred  to  hereafter,  and 
then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  remember  that, 
during  a  career  of  forty  years,  and  often 
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under  oncmnstanoes  of  great  provocation, 
he  neyer  once  lost  his  temper. — Disraelis 
Life  of  Lord  George  BetUinek. 

I  don't  USB  THAT  Akticle. — In  a  recent 
voyage  made  by  the  steamer  AeadiOy  a 
large  nomber  remed  the  wfaie,  or  even  to 
treat.  Bat  some  drank  lastilj.  In  enter* 
ing  Boston  bay,  they  were  in  a  fog,  and  in 
mach  danger.  Oons  were  fired,  and  soon 
a  small-boat,  wil^  a  single  individaal,  was 
onder  the  stem.  AH  thonght  it  a  pilot* 
Bat  no,  it  was  a  fisherman  who  had  heard 
the  gons,  and  oome  to  t^  as  where  we 
were.  We  all  thanked  him  heartily,  and 
the  captain  offered  him  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
*  I  don't  aso  that  article,  sir,'  said  he,  and 
rowed  off.  A  rich  Liverpool  merchant, 
who  had  dnmk  more  than  any  other  per- 
son, said,  'That  is  a  sight  yoa  never  see 
in  £ngland."  It  was  the  first  word  he 
had  heard  spoken  by  an  American,  and  a 
noble  testimony  to  the  canse  of  temperance 
— *  I  don*t  ase  that  article  I' — Ewmgelist 

The  FiBOT  OxNiBna — The  honor  of  hav- 
ing invented  the  omnibos  is  dae  to  M. 
Baudry,  a  native  of  Nantes.  The  first 
omnibas  that  ever  ran  made  its  appearance 
in  the  streets  of  that  city  in  the  year  1826; 
and,  in  the  short  'space  of  time  that  has 
since  intervened,  the  manafMitOre  of  that 
most  Conv^ient  of  popolar  vehicles  has 
extended  to  idl  parts  of  the  wwld.  Even 
in  the  sandy  environs  of  Cairo  yoa  are 
whisked  to  year  hotel  in  an  Oriotital  om- 
nibas.—4^rawr. 

Lord  ^touoHAit's  Noes. — In  a  little  and 
amasing  work,  entiHed  l^oUs  oa  Notes ^ 


which  has  jnst  been  issned  by  Mr  Bentley 
we  find  the  following  learned  commentary 
on  that  singalar  organ  belonging  to  Lord 
Broagham: — *It  now  only  remains  to 
treat  of  some  obstinate  noses  whioh  will 
not  come  within  oar  classification.  One 
of  these  is  Ihat  carious  fomiati<m — a  eom- 
poond  of  Roman,  Oredan,  cog^tive,  and 
celestial,  with  tli^  addition  of  a  bcttton  to 
the  end,  pr^xed  to  the  front  of  my  Lord 
Broagham.  We  are  bound  firom  its  sitoa- 
tion  to  adnnt  that  it  is  a  nose,  and  we 
mast,  therefore,  treat  of  it;  bat  it's  a  qtreer 
one.  *  Sare  saoh  a  nose  was  never  seen.' 
It  is  a  most  eccratric  nose ;  it  oomes  wUh- 
in  no  possible  category;  it  is  like  no 
other  man's;  it  has  good  points,  a»d  bad 
points,  and  no  point  at  au.  When  yon 
think  it  is  going  right  on  for  a  Roman,  it 
saddenly  becomes  a  Greek;  yrhen  joa 
have  written  down  a  cogitative,  it  becomes 
sharp  as  a  knife.  At  west  view  it  seems  a 
celestial,  bat  celestial  it  is  not ;  its  celesti- 
ality  is  not  heavenward,  bat  right  oat  into 
illimitable  space,  pointing — ^we  know  not 
where.  It  is  a  regular  Proteas — when  yoa 
have  canght  it  in  one  shape  it  instiuitly 
becomes  another.  Turn  it,  and  twist  it, 
and  view  it  how,  when,  or  where  you  wiU, 
it  is  never  to  be  seen  twice  in  the  same 
shape ;  and  all  yon  can  say  of  it  is,  that 
it's  a  queer  one.  And  sodi  is  exactly  my 
Lord  Broagham.  Verily,  my  Lord  Broag- 
ham and  mv  Lord  Brougham's  nose  have 
not  their  likeness  in  heaven  and  earth — 
but  the  button  at  the  end  is  the  cause  of  it 
all.' 


STATISTICS. 


Royal  Ages. — ^At  the  present  crises  some 
interest  may  possibly  attach  to  the  ages  of 
the  princes  wno  make  and  mar  the  destin- 
ies of  the  world.  We  subjoin  a  list ; — 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  69  years ;  King  of  Wur- 
temberg,  70  ;  ^^^ing  of  Belgium,  61 ;  ^ing 
of  Prussia,  66;  Emperor  of  Russia,  55; 
King  of  Sweden,  62 ;  King  of  Denmark^ 
43 ;  the  President  Bonaparte,  43 ;  King  of 
Naples,  41 ;  King  of  Havana,  40:  Duke 
de  Nemours-Orleans,  38;  King  of  HoQand^ 
34  ;  Prince  Joinville-Orleans,  33 ;  the 
Queen  of  Ensland,  32 ;  the  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, 32;  King  of  Hanover,  32;  Count 
Cmunbord  Bourbon,  31 ;  King  of  Sardinia, 
31;  Duke  of  Aumale-Orleans,  30;  the 
Sultan,  28 ;  Duke  de  Montpensier-Orleans, 
27;  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  21;  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  21 ;  Louis  Philirae  Or- 
leans, Count  of  Paris,  13. — Kdner  £eihing. 


The  number  of  recruits  enlisted  and 
approved  for  service  in  the  Royal  Marines, 
during  the  six  months  ending  December, 
1851,  was  286. 

The  Marble  Arch. — From  an  official 
document  just  issued,  it  is  shown  that  the 
cost  of  takmg  down,  removing;  and  ro^m^ 
stating  the  marble  arch  was  nttle  short  of 
£11,000. 

Chanoe  op  Fortune. — A  poor  old  coop- 
er of  Ollerton,  Notts,  who  for  several  years 
has  deservedly  earned  his  bread  by  tiie 
sweat  of  his  brow,  has,  we  are  informed, 
by  a  late  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
been  declared  entitled  to  property  to  the 
extent  of  £30,000.— D^rdy  Mercury. 

No  fewer  than  87,549  foreign  watches, 
and  64,784  clocks,  were  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  first  ten  months  of  last 
year — ^an  enormous  number,  when  taken 
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in  addition  id  ih6  Lnr^  qnantity  daily 
mannfactored  in  this  coontiy. 

Ths  Citt  of  Londok  stands  upon  620 
acres.  The  fixed  property  in  houses  loca* 
ted  upon  this  small  spot  is  estimated  at 
forty  millions  sterling;  and  the  value  of 
moveable  property  in  the  Gitjr  aooording 
to  the  Bautaay  JoumaH  is  considered  to  bo 
worth  a  hundered  millions  sterlings 

As  to  the  value  of  the  Britkh  produce 
and  manu&ctures  exported  from  this  coun- 
try, a  recent  return  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shows  the  value  of  sudi  exportations 
to  be  about  thirty-four  millions  annually. 

JuDOES  CiiEBKS. — Amoug  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Common  Law  Commission^ 
crs,  which  will  probably  be  adopted  is  one 
that  the  judges'  clerks  shall  be  paid  by 
salaries  instead  of  fees.  In  1847  the  fees 
of  the  twelve  judes'  clerks  amounted  to 
£22,558  6s.  4d. 

GOVBBHMEKT  GbAHT  FOR  A  CaTHOUO 

CHAPEL. — According  to  the  Morning  Her' 
aid,  the  Government  has  contributed  200/. 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  new 
Roman  Cathoue  ohi^  recently  opened  at 
Greenwich. 

The  Nbw  Housas  of  PABUAimrr. — ^It 
appears  irom  the  report  of  Ihe  Commissi- 
oners of  Woods  and  Forests  just  printed, 
tiiat  on  the  31st  of  March  last  there  were 
1«0I8  men  employed  on  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament--742  upon  the  works  at  the 
building,  163  at  the  workshops  and  on  the 
Thames  bank,  and  108  at  the  othw  estab^ 
lishments. 

Deaths  of  Remabkabub  Peesons  in 
1851. — During  the  past  year  no  Royal 
personage  so  eminent  as  Louis  PfaiHppe, 
and  no  statesman  like  Bir  Robert  Peel  has 
been  removed  from  the  world.  Death, 
however,  has  allowed  no  order  of  men  to 
•scape  his  scythe.  Ernest,  Kin^  of  Han- 
over, aged  80,  and  Duke  Ferdmand,  of 


Sate  Cobnrg  and  Gotha,  66,  twd  uacles  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Duch- 
ess D'Anffouleme,  72,  t]»3  last  child  of 
Louis  XI  v.,  have  been  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  rovalty.  Many  distinguished  lite- 
rary and  scientific  persons  have  been 
•wept  away,  amongst  whom  may  be  named 
Mary  Woolstoncrwt  Godwin  (53)4  Joanna 
Bail&e  (88),  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  (76>, 
John  Lingard,  D.D.  (80),  Harriet  Lee  (95;, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  (61),  Bchumacher 
the  Danish  Astronomer  (80),  Oersted,  the 
Natural  Philosopher  (73),  Gutzlaff,  the 
Oriental  Historian  (48),  and  Daguerre,  the 
Inventor  of  Daffuerrsotype  (62). — During 
the  past  vear  the  folfowmg  among  other 
distinffuisned  Scotchmen  have  died : — Ro- 
bert Dundas,  second  Viscount  Melville, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland, 
aged  80 1  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charies  Hope,  88; 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
firom  1811  to  1841 ;  Sir  James  Wellwood 
Moncrieff  of  Tulliebole,  Bart.,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  CoUege  of  Justice,  74; 
Maitland,  Lord  Dundreanan,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  CoUege  of  Justice ;  Joshua 
Henry  Mackenzie,  74 ;  upwards  of  twenty 
dght  years  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice; Major  General  Sir  Heniy  Lindsay 
Bethune  of  Elilconquhar,  Bart,  63  ;  Chas. 
Kirkpatrick  Sluurp  of  Hoddam,  an  eminent 
antiquary;  Sir  John  Athol  Bannatyne 
Murray  Macgregor  of  Lanrick,  Bart., 
President  and  senior  Member  of  Council 
at  the  Virgin  Islands,  41 ;  James,  Viscount 
Strathalkm,  84;  Sii^  John  Grahun  Dalyell 
of  Binns,  Bart.;  Sir  Charles  Bannerman  of 
Ehde,  Bart.,  62 ;  Sir  David  Scott  of  Duni- 
nald  and  Sillwood  Park,  Bart,  62;  Sir 
John  Gladstone  of  Fasqne  and  Balfour, 
Bart.,  86;  Da^id  Macbeth  Moir,  53— the 
well-known  ••  Delta"  of  BlackwootTs  Mago' 
tine;  and  George  Dunbar,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Un^etsity  of  Edmburgh,  76. 


ORIGINS. 


RBFLEcmiH}  LioHTH0XT8BS.^-At  a  meeting 
of  a  Socdety  of  Mathematicians,  held  at 
Liverpool,  m  the  last  century,  one  of  the 
memMrs  proposed  to  lay  a  wager  that  he 
would  reaa  a  paragraph  m  a  newspaper  at 
ten  yards  distance,  with  the  light  of  a  far- 
thing candle.  The  wager  was  Udd,  and 
the  pn^Mwer  having  covered  the  inside  of  a 
wooden  disk  with  pieces  of  looking-glass, 
fastened  in  with  glazier's  putty,  placed  his 
reflector  behind  the  candle,  and  won  the 
wager.  One  of  the  company  marked  this 
)9xperiment  with  a  philosopnic  eye.    This 


was  Capt.Hutchinsott,  the  dock  master,  with 
whom  originated  the  reflecting  lighthouses 
erected  at  Liverpool  in  1763. 

HABCRDAsnEE. — It  is  noted,  as  the  origin 
of  the  term  haberdasher,  that  *berdash' 
was  a  name  anciently  given  in  England  to 
a  sort  of  neck-dress  *  and  the  person  who 
made  or  sold  such  neck-dresses,  was  called 
a  'berdasher.*  Hence  the  present  term 
*  haberdasher.' 

Plakts.— -The  Poppy  was  brought  from 
the  East.--The  Sunft)wer  from  Peru.— 
Flax  or  Linseed  is,  iu  Southern  Europe,  a 
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^eed  in  the  ordinary  grain  crops  —Th  Ra- 
dish came  from  China. — The  Garden  Cress 
out  of  Egypt  and  the  East — ^Hemp  is  a 
native  of  Persia  and  the  East  Indies. —The 
New  Zealand  Flax  and  Syrian  Swallow 
Wort  show  tibeir  origin  by  their  names.— ^ 
The  Nettle,  which  sometimes  furnishes 
fibres  for  spinning,  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
—Of  Dye  Plants^  the  Madder  comes  from 
the  East. — ^Woad  is  a  native  of  Europe.—* 
Dyer's  Weed  grows  in  Southern  Germany 
—  Safflower  came  from  Egypt — Dyer's 
Knotgrass  from  China. 

County. — Anciently,  the  comites,  counts, 
or  earls,  had  the  government  of  the  coun« 
iies;  and  afterwards  the  vicB'Comities,  or 
6herifi&.  The  county  simply  means  the 
district  of  tibe  count.  Shire  is  a  Saxon 
word,  from  scyran,  to  share  or  divide;  be- 
cause the  shires  were  divided  by  certain 
metes  and  bounds  from  each  other.  An- 
other modification  of  the  term,  and  which 
gives  some  idea  of  its  original  meaning,  is 
met  with  in  the  word  jHovcgh-share,  The 
sheriff  ( in  Saxon,  seyreaeresa  ),  is  the  reve, 
grave,  or  governor  of  the  shire,  being 
therein  the  chief  officer  under  the  king. 

HnssAB. — The  origin  of  the  name  hus- 
sar is  of  some  interest.  When  the  Turkish 
wars  commenced,  the  attacks  of  that  hardy, 
numerous,  and  warlike  race,  placed  Hun- 
gary in  great  jeopardy;  and  the  EnmklinS) 
awed  and  terrified  beyond  measure,  sum- 
moned the  peasantry  to  defend  the  country. 
A  la#  was  passed  compelling  twenty  cessi- 
ons to  produce,  equip,  and  maintain  in 
the  field,  one  soldier;  and  the  men  who 
were  thus  raised  were  called  hussars,  from 
Aim,  which  signifies  twenty.  In  later  years^ 
the  Hungarian  cavahry  used  to  boast  that 
they  were  caJUed  hussars,  because  each 
man  of  them  was  a  match  for  twenty. 

The  Cabinet. — ^From  an  early  period 
the  kings  of  England  had  been  assisted  by 
a  priv^-council,  to  which  the  law  assigned 
many  important  functions  and  duties.  Dur- 
ing several  centuries,  this  body  deliberated 
on  the  gravest  and  most  delicate  afi^rs; 
but  by  degrees  its  character  changed.  It 
became  too  lar^e  for  despatch  and  secrecy. 
The  rank  of  pnvy-councillor  was  often  be- 
stowed as  an  honorary  distinction  on  per- 
sons to  whom  nothing  was  confided,  and 
whose  opinion  was  never  asked.  The  so- 
vereign, on  the  most  important  occasions, 
resorted  for  advice  to  a  small  knot  of 
leading  ministers.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early 
pointed  out  by  Bacon;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Restoration  that  the  inferior  coun- 
cil began  to  attract  general  notice.  During 
many  years  old-fashioned  politicians  con- 


tinued to  regard  the  cabinet  as  ah  ttncoH* 
stitutional  and  dangerous  board.  Never- 
theless, it  constanUy  became  more  and 
more  important.  It  at  length  drew  to  itself 
the  chief  executive  power,  and  has  now 
been  regarded,  during  several  generations, 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  policy.  During 
some  years  the  word  *  cabal'  was  popularly 
used  as  synonymous  with  cabinet.  Ithap^ 
pened,  by  a  whimsical  coincidence,  that  in 
1671  the  cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons^ 
the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made  up 
the  word  cabal — Clifford,  Arlington,  Budt^ 
in^am,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 

The  Gbacb  Cup. — ^The  grace  cup  de- 
rives its  name  and  use  from  an  amusing 
little  &ct)  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Scotch  nobles  in  the  eleventh 
century;  when  that  royal  Christian  ciriiis- 
er,  Margaret  Atheling,  the  consort  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  observing  that  they  had  an 
irreverent  habit  of  rising  and  quitting  the 
table  before  grace  could  be  pronounced  by 
her  chaplain,  promised  to  reward  all  who 
could  be  induced  to  tarry  for  that  ceremony, 
with  a  draught,  ad  libitum,  from  a  large 
cup,  of  the  choicest  wine,  which  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  round  the  board,  after 
the  thanksgiving  for  the  meal  had  been 
duly  said.  The  bribe  offered  by  the  beaa- 
tifiu  young  English  queen  was  too  agrees 
able  to  be  resisted  by  the  hitherto  graceless 
northern  magnates  ;  each  was  eager  to 
claim  his  share  of  the  grace  cup:  and  the 
custom  thus  instituted  in  the  palace  became 
so  popular  that  it  was  introduced  in  the 
barons'  halls,  and  wherever  festive  cheer 
was  to  be  found  throughout  the  land^  even 
in  the  convent  refectoryi  where,  as  all 
were  constrained  by  the  numastic  <Uscip- 
line  to  assist  in  singin?  the  grace,  the  cup 
could  only  have  been  curcnlated  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  of  the  court.  The  fSashion 
of  the  grace  cup  was  adopted  in  ikigbnd 
by  all  degrees  who  could  afford  to  honor  a 
custom  so  much  in  unison  with  national 
taste.  Every  person  of  consequence  ooold 
boast  of  a  grace  cup  in  the  middle  ages; 
and  even  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation 
they  are  occasionally  described  in  invento- 
ries of  plate  and  jeweb^  and  bequeathed  in 
wills. 

Piping-hot. — According  to  "Lemon's 
Dictionary,"  published  in  1783,  this  ex- 
pression arose  from  the  custom  of  a  baker 
blowing  his  pipe,  or  horn,  in  the  villages, 
to  let  the  people  know  that  he  had  jost 
drawn  his  bread,  which  was  consequently 
hot. 
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THE  FAMILY  A  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTION. 

That  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  purely  religious  institution  is  unquestionable. 
But  that  the  family  is  as  strictly  and  solely  so,  is  not  a  conviction  that  is  gene- 
rally and  definitely  prevalent.  It  is  regarded  as  exerting  a  high  moral  influence, 
as  being  the  proper  nursery  of  the  future  man,  and  of  the  undying  spirit ;  but 
it  is  far  from  being  invested,  in  the  popular  mind,  with  that  high  and  heaven- 
derived  religious  .character  which  properly  attaches  to  it.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  show  that  the  family  is  as  strictly  a  religious  institution  as  the 
church.  Where  the  form  of  either  exists  without  the  indwelling  spirit  of  piety 
they  are  perverted  aad  corrupt.  The  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  both,  for 
an  irreligious  family  is  as  essentially  an  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of  God  as  a 
soulless  and  corrupt  church. 

God  has  established  the  social  relation  of  the  family  circle.  When  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  sea,  and  set  in 
sure  and  lasting  order  all  material  things,  he  established  the  law  of  marriage  to 
regulate  man,  whom  he  had  made  a  social  and  moral  being.  It  was  thus  that 
in  this  institution  He  laid  the  foundation  of  society,  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure of  morality  and  piety  was  to  rest.  Man  was  at  that  time  a  holy  being, 
and  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  that  were  then  ordered  concerning  him, 
had  reference  to  the  holy  end  for  which  he  was  created.  Therefore  it  is  that 
this  family  relation,  being  established  by  God  for  the  right  regulation  and  deve- 
lopement  of  holy  man,  is  a  purely  religious  institution.  Yea,  and  it  has  even  a 
pre-eminence  over  the  church  in  the  fact  of  its  pre-existence.  It  was  the  first 
religious  institution.  It  was  an  earthly  type,  pure  and  symmetrical,  of  the 
heavenly  world ;  it  was  an  appropriate  nursery  of  newly-created  beings,  and  was 
fully  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  that  family  in  which  God  is  recognised  more 
directly  as  the  Father,  and  of  which,  in  itself,  it  was  the  lovely  miniature.  The 
church  ranks  after  it  in  order  of  time,  because  it  ranks  after  it  in  order  of 
necessity.  It  was  not  until  man,  through  the  blinding  influence  of  sin,  lost . 
sight  of  the  great  family  above,  that  the  church,  with  its  rich  provisions  for 
man's  fallen  state,  became  necessary  as  a  remedial  institution.  The  church  on 
earth  is  now  a  more  extended  type  than  the  family,  embodying  more  palpably 
to  the  darkened  eye  of  man  the  heavenly  world,  to  which  it  is  introductory.  It 
is  a  new  link,  inserted  to  reconnect  the  broken  chain.  Heaven  being  forgotten, 
the  church  is  the  **  New  Jerusalem  which  has  come  down  from  heaven,"  embos- 
soming  unnumbered  blessings  in  the  illustrations  it  affbrds  to  man  of  the  glor- 
ious church  above,  in  the  instructions  it  furnishes,  and  in  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  grace  it  dispenses. 

The  character  and  perpetuity  of  the  family,  as  a  religious  institution,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  God  deals  with  and  recognises  it  as  such.  He  gives  promises 
unto  the  households  of  those  who  will  fear  Him  and  keep  His  commandment. 
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He  threatens  household  calamities  as  the  consequence  of  parental  disohedience* 
He  enjoins  religious  duties  in  families.  Alluding  to  his  commandments  and 
ordinances  He  says,  **  And  ye  shall  teach  them  to  your  children,  speaking  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  hy  the  way,  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  rises t  up ;  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
door-posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates ;  that  your  days  may  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  lland  which  the  Lord  sware  unto 
your  fathers  to  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth."  The  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  passages  of  the  like  nature,  most  unequivocally  confirming 
the  declaration  that  God  deals  with  families  as  religious  institutions.  It  is  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  household  duties,  and  the  consistent  manifestation  of 
family  piety,  that  He  makes  the  amplest  promises  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  these  that  He  threatens  the  severest  judgments. 

Under  the  old  dispensation,  which,  though  ceremonial,  was  typical  of  that 
which  is  more  spiritual,  family  sacrifices  were  instituted ;  especially  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb  by  every  household.  And  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  as  recorded  in  Scriptures,  the  heads  of  households  were  accustomed  to 
offer  their  household  sacrifices.  And  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sacri- 
fices were  of  Divine  origin,  we  cannot  but  interpret  their  practice  in  the  patri- 
archial,  and  subsequently  in  all  the  Israelitish  families,  as  a  seal,  divinely  set, 
to  distinguish  them  as  the  primary  religious  communities.  God  covenanted 
with  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  and  He  established  circumcision  as  the  seal  and 
token  of  His  solemn  covenant  with  the  families  of  the  Jews.  Thus  here  we 
have,  by  God  himself,  in  this  covenant  transaction,  another  distinct  recognition 
of  the  family  institution  as  one  strictly  religious.  Among  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  requirements  of  which  are  moral,  and  therefore  perpetual,  the  fifth 
was  framed  expressly  for  the  family ;  the  second  contains  a  striking  instance  of 
God's  purposed  dealings  with  families  ;  and  the  fourth  enjoins  upon  the  parent 
the  duty  of  direct  and  authoritative  religious  supervision  of  his  household.  And 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  moral  laws  are  based  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  therefore  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be  binding,  we  can  be  no 
longer  at  a  loss  how  to  view  the  family  institution.  Its  recognition  here  indi- 
cates, decisively  that  it  is  in  its  character  religious,  in  its  origin  coeval,  and  in 
its  purposed  existence  coextensive  with  the  human  race.  We  find,  therefore, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  same  distinct  recognition  of  the  family. 
Beligious  duties  are  enjoined  as  pertaining  to  the  household,  and  parents  are 
bidden  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  A 
solemn  covenant  is  perpetuated  with  believers  in  behalf  of  their  children,  so  that 
we  may  say  unto  the  parent,  as  Paul  said  unto  the  gaoler,  "  Believe,  and  thoa 
shalt  be  saved ;  thou  and  thy  house."  There  is  a  seal  to  this  covenant,  and  it 
is  employed  in  the  application  of  water  to  the  children  of  believers.  As  far,  then, 
as  the  Divine  dealings  are  concerned,  the  family  and  the  church  are  equally 
recognised  as  strictly  religious  institutions.  To  the  former,  as  really  as  to  the 
latter,  God  gives  his  precepts ;  of  it  He  makes  his  requirements,  and  with  it  he 
establishes  his  covenant  and  seals  it  with  an  ordinance.  So  that  the  assemblage 
of  all  these  signs  seems  to  establish  the  full  claim  of  the  family  to  a  purely 
religious  character. 

Still  another  fact,  which  confirms  the  representation  of  the  family  as  a  religions 
institution,  is,  that  the  observance,  the  integrity,  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
institution  are  found  correspondent  with  the  prevalence  of  true  religion.    Where 
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simple-hearted  piety  is  the  most  prevalent  in  a  community,  there  the  family 
relation  is  the  most  frequent,  the  most  pure,  the  most  happy,  the  most  prosper- 
ous. Religion  never  dwells  in  a  community  without  dwelling  pre-eminently  in 
the  family  circles,  and  hallowing  these  nurseries  of  piety.  There  are  not  want- 
ing illustrations  of  this  fact.  The  history  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  older  states  of 
New  England,  occur  as  among  the  more  prominent  modern  demonstrations  of 
this  truth.  And  wherever,  or  whenever,  piety  has  manifested  that  strength 
which  has  enabled  it  to  stem  the  tide  of  persecution,  its  flame  has  been  nourished 
upon  the  domestic  altar,  where  parents  twice  and  thrice  a  day  have  commended 
themselves  and  their  little  ones  to  the  keeping  of  that  Saviour,  for  whom  they 
were  actually  counting  all  things  but  loss ;  and  in  the  service  of  whom  they 
were  led  not  merely  to  confess,  bur  to  feel  that  they  knew  not  what  a  day  would 
bring  forth. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  "love  of  money" 
and  the  "  pride  of  life"  begin  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  to  dislodge  true  piety, 
their  first  inroads  are  made  upon  the  family  institution.  It  is  less  frequent ; 
it  is  established  later  in  life :  it  is  corrupted  by  fashions,  and  frivolities  and 
luxuries.  When  this  relation  is  neglected  or  deferred,  there  arise  peculiar  vices ; 
and  where,  when  established,  it  is  perverted  to  mere  purpose  of  pride  and  heart- 
less socialities,  its  sacred  character  is  broken  down  ;  the  strictness  of  its  religious 
teachings  and  observances  are  relaxed,  and  eventually  relinquished,  save  the 
mere  forms  which  are  in  some  cases  retained.  And  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  thus  creep  upon  it  insidiously  through  these  lesser  institutions,  which  are 
always  first  affected  by  unhallowed  influences.  And  as  religion  still  declines, 
the  permanency  and  the  endearments,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  family  institution 
decline  with  it.  And  there  is  no  surer  way  of  determining  the  proper  moral 
grade  of  society,  than  by  inspecting  the  state  of  these  domestic  relations.  As 
we  recede  from  Christian  lands,  and  approximate  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
we  discover  the  family  institution  becoming  more  and  more  corrupt,  until  its 
last  traces  are  obliterated  by  the  waves  of  idolatry.  And  thus,  with  the  two 
extremes  of  human  society  before  us,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  the  glens  of  Scot- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  South  Sea  islands  on  the  other,  we  have  the 
irresistible  demonstration  that  there  is  a  correspondence,  resulting  from  a  divinely 
established  connexion,  between  the  state  of  true  piety  and  the  condition  of  the 
family  institution.  There  cannot  be  mentioned  a  more  awful  mark  of  deep 
depravity  and  degradation,  as  characterising  any  community,  than  the  fact  that 
the  family  institution  is  virtually  banished.  It  is  the  crowning  evidence  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  flown  entirely  away,  and  given  up  the  people  to  an  unal- 
leviated  degradation. 

As  we  inspect  the  constitution  of  earthly  society,  whether  we  look  at  its  rela- 
tion to  temporal  comfort  or  to  religious  and  spiritual  ends,  we  find  in  the  family 
the  great  corner-stone.  Take  this  away,  and  religion  is  gone — all  moral  restraints 
are  broken  up,  and  the  bonds  of  society  are  but  brittle  clay.  But  though  you 
overthrow  the  ministry  and  its  altars,  though  you  destroy  the  sabbath  as  a  gen- 
eral observance,  though  you  have  legislative  enactments  against  all  other  religi- 
ous institutions  and  observances,  while  yet  the  family  remains,  there  may  be 
religion ,  its  fires  may  burn,  and  its  incense  arise  from  family  altars,  and  God 
may  yet  keep  his  covenant  with  some  of  the  children  of  men.  But  when  this 
first  and  last  religious  institution  is  abolished,  then  it  is  that  all  is  gone — the  ' 
last  star  that  shed  its  twinkling  rays  on  society  is  extinguished.  It  is  the 
morning  and  the  evening  star. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BT    REV.    W.    PAYNE,    CHESHAM. 

No.  III. — Bunyan^s  Convictions  and  Temptations. 

Previously  to  bis  attaining  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free, 
John  Bunyan,  the  Shakspear  of  Christianity,  passed  through  almost  every 
imaginable  state  of  mind.  Thus  he  learned  from  actual  experience  how  slow  of 
heart  men  are  to  believe  what  prophets  and  apostles  have  written,  how  prone  we 
are  to  heed  our  own  dark  suspicions  rather  than  the  sayings  of  God  ;  as  if  it 
were  presumption  to  believe  what  God  hath  promised,  or  modesty  to  doubt  his 
word.  We  now  find  our  hero  in  all  things  too  superstitious,  a  very  worshipper 
of  the  vestments  of  the  priest;  happily  he  was  soon  delivered  out  of  this  snare 
of  the  devil.  **  What  shadows  we  are,  what  shadows  we  pursue."  We  find 
John  and  his  new  wife  now  trudging  to  the  parish  church,  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  preacher  on  one  occasion,  preached  a  sermon  on  breaking  the  sabbath, 
which  touched  him  to  the  quick.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  preacher  made  the 
sermon  for  him,  (not  the  first  or  the  last  who  has  thought  so).  I  wonder 
whether  he  quarrelled  with  his  wife  on  his  return  home,  because  she  had  exposed 
him  to  the  parson.  Let  us  hope  he  was  not  quite  so  silly.  "  But  the  same  day 
as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  cat,  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  sec- 
ond time,  a  voice  did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which  said  *  Wilt 
thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  ?  At  this 
I  was  put  to  an  exceeding  amaze,  wherefore  leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground,  I 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  as  if  I  had  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  seen 
the  Lord  Jesus  looking  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  displeased  wit^  me." 
Let  all  who  read  this,  ponder  the  solemn  words,  "Wilt  thou  have  thy  sins  and 
go  to  hell,  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven."  This  is  God's  message 
to  you.  The  feelings  which  were  produced  by  this  circumstance  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  For  a  time  he  went  on  sinning  with  greater  avidity  than  ever ;  but 
one  day  he  says,  "  As  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window,  cursing  and 
swearing  in  my  wonted  manner,  the  woman  of  the  house,  an  abandoned  woman, 
protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed  at  that  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  trembled  to 
hear  me.  That  I  was  the  ungodliest  fellow  for  swearing  she  ever  heard,  and  that 
I  was  able  to  spoil  all  the  youth  of  the  whole  town."  Thus  was  he  cured  of  that 
disreputable,  hateful,  abominable  vice.  Bell  ringing  and  dancing  were  now 
abandoned,  and  now  John  was  in  his  own  eyes  the  very  pink  of  moral  excel- 
lence, a  pharisee  of  the  pharisees, — how  sad  is  the  thought  that  some  men  sur- 
render their  outward  sins  to  please  self  rather  than  God,— their  very  virtues  are 
fuel  to  feed  the  pride  of  their  nature.  The  renunciation  of  self-righteousness, 
is  often  like  plucking  out  the  right  eye. 

"  What  is  aU  righteousness  that  men  devise  ? 
What — ^but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies? 
But  Christ  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  own, 
As  stoop  from  heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  throne.'' 

As  yet,  the  core  of  his  nature  had  not  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  following  circumstance  impressed  upon  his  heart  the  Saviour's  words,  "  Ye 
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must  be  born  again."  You  see  our  hero  plying  bis  craft  in  the  streets  of  Bed- 
ford. At  a  little  distance  you  see  a  group  of  pious  females  verifying  the  pro- 
phet's language,  **  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another." 
Their  conversation  respects  the  essentials  of  religion,  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  divine  life,  now  says  he,  **  I  saw  as  if  they  were  upon  the 
sunny  side  of  some  high  mountain,  there  refreshing  themrelves  with  the  pleasant 
beams  of  the  sun,  while  I  was  shivering  and  shrinking  in  the  cold,  afflicted  with 
frost  and  snow,  and  dark  clouds."  An  argument  this,  to  let  our  speech  be 
always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  wisdom.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  convinced  sinner,  might  be  a  long  while  with  some  professors  of  religion 
without  learning  from  their  conversation,  the  nature  and  effects  of  vital  godliness  ? 

Now  there  came  premonitions  of  those  solemn  questionings,  which  stirred  the 
very  depths  of  his  nature.  0,  what  an  invaluable  blessing  in  the  hour  of  con- 
viction is  a  scriptural  e  lucation,  a  sound-minded  instructor !  At  one  time  his 
soul  was  black  as  midnight,  at  another  relumed  with  the  beams  of  hope.  Now 
it  resembles  a  landscape  covered  with  a  dense  fog,  anon  the  same  bathed  in  the 
sun's  pure  light.  Sometimes  he  was  proposing  to  his  soul  queries,  to  which, 
probably  there  is  no  solution,  at  least  in  this  present  state ;  at  other  times  rejoic- 
ing on  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  said  of  the  disciples  elected  to  witness  the 
transfiguration,  they  feared  as  they  entered  the  cloud  ;  similar  feelings  possess 
our  souls  in  touching  this  phase  of  our  hero's  experience,  it  requires  delicacy, 
discrimination,  tact.  The  question  of  satanic  influence  though  difficult,  is  a 
scriptural  verity.  Verily,  his  existence  is  a  great  fact  in  the  moral  world. 
Perhaps,  no  individual  except  the  Saviour  was  more  sorely  tried — more  grievi- 
ously  tempted.  Did  that  perspicacious  though  evil  spirit,  discern  the  latent 
genius  of  the  wandering  tinker.  A  duller  eye  might  have  foreseen  that  the 
genius  of  John  Bunyan,  if  once  under  the  power  of  divine  truth,  would  do  more 
for  that  truth  than  even  the  harp  of  John  Milton.  We  know  that  in  all  times, 
the  leaders  of  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect,  have  had  to  endure  hardness 
as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  can  but  think,  however,  that  the  intensity 
of  his  temptations  was  in  part  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  temperament,  also 
to  his  injudicious  exposition  of  scripture  ;  and  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  and  rendered  fiercer  by  bodily  disease.  **  He  had  an  iron  frame 
and  he  needed  it,  for  he  had  a  soul  of  fire,  the  latter  overheating  the  former,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  would  melt  it."  "  You  seem  to  see  a  lonely  bark  driving  across  the 
ocean  in  a  hurricane.  By  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  you  can  just  discern  her 
through  the  darkness  plunging  and  labouring  fearfully  in  the  midnight  tempest, 
and  you  think  all  is  lost ;  but  then  again  you  behold  her  in  the  quiet  sunshine, 
or  the  moon  and  stars  look  down  upon  her  as  the  wind  breathes  softly,  or  in  a 
fresh  and  favourable  gale  she  flies  across  the  flying  water." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  this  part  of  his  history.  These  were 
years  of  bitter  trial.  Two  classes  of  texts  alternately  possessed  his  soul ;  the 
former  covered  it  as  with  a  funeral  pall,  the  latter  were  like  gleams  of  sunshine 
after  the  storm.  Some  temperaments  seem  to  be  more  at  home  at  Horeb  than 
at  Calvary;  the  stern  and  awful  have  more  attractiveness  than  the  beautiful  and 
lovely.  0  my  brethren,  it  is  at  the  cross  alone  we  learn  how  God  can  forgive 
sins.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  fiery  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
The  fiery  darts  which  satan  thick  as  hail  aimed  at  his  heart.  Now  you  see  him 
in  prayer.  **  It  was,"  he  said,  "  as  if  satan  stood  at  his  elbow  and  said,  you  are  very 
hot  for  mercy  but  I  will  cool  you,  what  care  I,  if  I  be  seven  years  in  doing  it." 
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It  is  well  to  be  taught  by  an  enemy.  Now  you  see  him  creeping  into  some  cor- 
ner of  the  meeting-house  at  Bedford.  The  good  Mr.  Gifford  is  regaling  his 
church  with  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life.  Poor  John,  alas !  is  encountering 
the  pitiless  storm.  Another  preacher  is  pouring  into  his  soul  burning  thoughts, 
which  bum  up  all  the  freshness  of  his  spirit.  You  are  here  now — you  will 
soon  be  in  a  hotter  place.  Those  statutes  which  have  been  your  song  in  the 
house  of  your  pilgrimage,  are  now  in  his  hand.  See  him  now  hugging  that 
precious  volume,  (as  the  Africans  mother  would  her  infant,  whom  the  slaver 
would  tear  from  her  grasp,  that  he  may  break  its  back  upon  his  knee),  as  such 
thoughts  as  these  like  an  inundation,  rush  into  his  soul,  burn  it,  burn  it,  cast 
it  into  the  fire.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  the  tinker  going  his  rounds  again,  and 
subjecting  himself  to  many  a  housewife's  scold,  because  he  had  spoiled  instead 
of  mending  her  saucepan,  and  to  hear  her  reproachfully  saying,  **  Why  John, 
you  are  mad,  aint  you  ?"  Ah  !  my  good  woman,  if  you  knew  how  his  heart  was 
ploughed  up  with  grief,  you  would  be  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame. 

We  come  now  to  a  circumstance  which  exerted  a  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  upon  his  troubled  heart,  his  acquaintance  with  Luther's  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  What  an  acquaintance  to  form,  a  loving  fellow- 
ship with  that  sturdy  Saxon.  **  I  found,"  says  Bunyan,  "  my  condition  as  largely 
and  profoundly  handled  in  his  experience,  as  if  his  book  had  been  written  out 
of  my  own  heart."  Those  mighty  minds  like  some  musical  instruments  accorded 
wondrously,  and  both  with  the  harp  of  inspiration.  Another  of  his  fiery  temp- 
tations was  to  sell  Christ.  This  horrid  idea  haunts  him  night  and  day,  as  the 
spectre  of  the  murdered  the  murderer.  Every  where  this  thought  assailed  him 
almost  at  all  times  for  the  space  of  a  year.  His  descriptions  of  this  temptation 
are  unparalleled  for  their  awful  power.  He  was  almost  like  the  man  in  the  iron 
cage,  that  fearful  description  of  a  wounded  spirit.  See  him  now  crouching 
under  a  hedge,  the  picture  of  misery.  That  passage  now  darts  into  his  mind, 
**The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  remits  all  guilt."  Now  peace  possesses  his  soul. 
The  tempter  did  leer  and  steal  away,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  conduct.  At  another 
time  when  surrounded  with  gloom,  he  says,  "  Yet  thought  I, — I  will  pray ;  but 
said  the  tempter.  Your  sin  is  unpardonable.  Then  said  I, — I  will  pray ;  so  I 
prayed  to  God,  Lord,  satan  tells  me,  that  neither  thy  mercy  nor  Christ's  blood 
is  sufficient  for  my  soul.  Lord ;  shall  I  honour  thee  by  believing  that  thou  wilt 
and  canst,  or  him  by  believing  thou  neither  wilt  nor  canst  ?  Lord,  I  would  fain 
honour  thee  by  believing  thou  wilt  and  canst ;  and  as  T  was  thus  before  the 
Lord,  that  scripture  fell  upon  my  heart,  *  0  man,  great  is  thy  faith.'  And  now 
remained  only  the  hinder  part  of  the  cloud,  for  the  thunder  was  gone  beyond  me, 
only  some  drops  did  still  remain."  He  is  at  length  delivered  out  of  the  horrible 
pit.  The  mists  which  encompassed  his  soul  are  dispersed.  The  sun  not  only 
kisses  the  mountain  tops,  but  irradiates  the  lowest  valleys, — his  soul  is  bathed 
in  light.  What  a  mercy  not  to  be  ignorant  of  satan's  devices,  to  know  of  a  truth 
that  whatever  would  make  us  believe  that  God  is  not  ready  to  pardon, — doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  from  all  sin, — question  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  invitations  of  the  gospel, — imagine  the  divine  promise  can  ever 
clash  with  the  divine  purpose,  is  a  snare,  a  delusion,  a  lie. 
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BY      MRS.      C.      L.      BALFOUR. 

The  great  secret  is  to  learn  to  bear  with  each  other's  failings  :  not  to  be  blind 
to  them,  that  is  either  an  impossibility  or  a  folly  ;  we  must  see  and  feel  them  ; 
if  we  do  neither  they  are  not  evils  to  us,  and  there  is  obviously  no  need  of  for- 
bearance :  but  to  throw  the  mantle  of  affection  round  them  concealing  them  from 
all  other  eyes ;  to  determine  not  to  let  them  chill  the  affections ;  to  resolve  to 
cultivate  good-tempered  forbearance  because  it  is  the  only  way  of  mitigating  the 
present  evil,  always  with  a  view  to  ultimate  amendment. 

Surely  it  is  not  the  perfection  but  the  imperfection  of  human  character  that 
makes  the  strongest  claim  on  love. 

All  the  world  must  approve,  even  enemies  must  admire  the  good  and  the  esti- 
mable in  human  nature. 

If  husband  and  wife  estimate  only  that  in  each  which  all  must  be  constrained 
to  value,  what  do  they  more  than  others  ? 

It  is  infirmities  of  character,  imperfections  of  nature,  that  call  for  the  pitying 
sympathy,  the  tender  compassion,  that  make  each  the  comforter — the  monitor 
of  the  other.    Forbearance  helps  each  to  attain  command  over  themselves. 

Few  are  the  creatures  so  utterly  evil  as  to  abuse  a  generous  confidence,  a 
calm  forbearance. 

Married  persons  should  be  pre-eminently  friends,  and  fidelity  is  the  great 
privilege  of  friendship. 

The  forbearance  here  contended  for  is  not  a  weak  and  wicked  indulgence  of 
each  other's  faults,  but  such  a  calm,  tender  observance  of  them  as  excludes  all 
harshness  and  anger,  and  takes  the  best  and  gentlest  methods  of  pointing  them 
out  in  the  full  confidence  of  affection. 

If  people  are  to  be  help-mates,  this  must  arise  by  being  in  each  other's  full 
confidence  both  as  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  character  ;  to  have  such 
a  method  of  promoting  the  good  and  checking  the  evil  of  the  heart  as  shall  least 
wound  the  self-esteem  of  the  husband,  and  the  love  of  approbation  of  the  wife. 
"  Speaking  the  truth  in  love,"  should  be  the  motto  of  every  married  pair. 

Oh,  what  a  world  would  ours  be  if  the  apostle's  injunction  were  carried  out ! 
The  truth,  pure,  perfect ;  but  often  most  hard,  most  painful.  Spoken  in  love, 
— the  good  of  the  object,  the  motive  of  the  speech :  the  tenderness  as  unmis- 
takeable  as  the  truth,  where  is  the  heart  that  could  resist  it  ?  Not  thine,  0 
thoughtful  husband,  feeling  thy  manhood  the  more  ennobled  in  that  thou  hast  a 
wise,  as  well  as  sweet  companion,  who  honours  thee  too  much  to  doubt  thy 
ability  to  bear  the  truth,  who  loves  thee  too  well  to  utter  it  painfully.  Who  can 
resist  the  might  of  gentleness  ?  Not  thou,  0  wife,  rightly  feeling  that  withhold- 
ing a  wholesome  truth  because  it  may  be  unpalatable,  is  treating  thee  not  as  a 
rational  being,  but  as  a  spoiled  child — a  pet,  a  plaything ;  not  a  friend,  not  even 
a  companion ;  the  sweet  drops  of  love  in  the  draught  shall  neutralize  the  bitter ; 
it  is  a  tonic  to  strengthen  thee  for  the  future. 

In  all  cases  there  must  be  the  truth  and  the  love  ;  the  two  must  go  together; 
separate  they  create  only  confusion.  Their  union  was  indeed  made  in  heaven, 
and  is  the  truest  emblem  of  the  heavenly. 

One  of  the  strongest  prudential  arguments  in  favour  of  good  temper  is  because 
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of  this  necessity  of  each  being  monitor  to  each.  How  much  has  manner  to  do 
with  every  sentiment !  How  many  a  phase  of  charity  may  be  so  harshly  uttered 
as  to  convey  only  bitterness ;  how  many  a  pungent  rebuke  so  gaily  aud  affec- 
tionately spoken  as  to  strike  home  to  the  conviction  without  wounding  theheaitl 
Our  dispositions,  our  intentions,  who  can  know  them  ?  Our  manners,  all  can 
judge  of  them. 

Cheerfulness  of  countenance,  gaiety  of  manner,  who  shall  tell  their  worth  ? 

Happy  are  those  of  whom  it  may  be  said  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  most 
spiritual  of  our  female  poets  : — 

**  In  her  utmost  lightness  there  is  truth — ^and  often  she  speaks  Hghtly, 
And  has  a  grace  in  being  gay  which  mourners  even  approve. 
For  the  root  of  some  grave  earnest  thought  is  understruck  so  rightly. 
As  to  justify  the  fouage,  and  waving  flowers  above." 

Another  prudential  argument  on  the  government  of  the  temper  and  generous 
forbearance,  is,  that  it  insures  respectful  consideration  and  deference.  A  violent 
man,  a  petulant  woman,  may  selfishly  and  foolishly  yield  to  the  promptings  of 
an  evil  will,  the  ebullition  of  an  unbridled  spirit ;  but  such  manifestation  is  sure 
ultimately  to  recoil  on  themselves.  The  peace  they  have  violated  they  must  woo 
back  by  bitter  or  mean  compliances,  humiliating  apologies,  petty  excuses,  all 
alike  repugnant  to  a  really  noble  nature,  but  the  well-merited,  though  inadequate 
punishment  of  despotism  or  caprice. 

A  common  mistake  prevails  in  reference  to  certain  exhibitions  of  character. 

Some  people  suppose  that  great  mildness  in  man  or  woman  is  an  evidence  of 
tameness,  not  to  say  weakness  ;  while  an  hasty,  exuberant,  impetuous  spirit  is 
by  some  theorists  thought  to  be  an  evidence  of  strength. 

Power,  whether  of  mind^  or  matter,  is  calm,  and  often  silent.  The  light  that 
throws  its  robe  of  beauty  over  all  is  quiet ;  the  shallow  stream  that  a  child  can 
wade  goes  brawling  on  its  way,  while  the  river  rolls^its  vast  volume  calmly 
along. 

A  quiet  nature  that  can  reflect  where  others  rebuke,  is  the  strong  nature,  and 
by  the  very  force  of  its  innate  power  must  rule,  because  it  has  no  impetuosity 
to  atone  for,  no  rashness  to  deplore.  It  inspires  confidence  by  its  self-control, 
enforces  esteem  by  its  discretion,  wins  or  retains  affection  by  its  gentleness. 

If  a  married  pair  both  possessed  such  a  well-poised,  equable  temper,  few  and 
far  between  would  be  misunderstanding  and  dispute. 

If  they  differed,  as  they  might,  they  would  agree  to  differ. 

Each  would  render  a  reason  which  would  be  respected,  if  not  adopted  by  the 
other,  (I  speak  not  of  important  matters,  where  authority  decides,  but  of  daily 
trifles)  ;  peace  to  such  a  pair  would  be  paramount.  "  Are  not  our  interests  one, 
our  loves  one,  our  joys  one,  our  sorrows  one  ?  Shall  a  trifle  break  this  unity?" 
Beason,  to  say  nothing  of  affection,  answers  a  decided  "  No,"  to  such  a  query. 

But  it  is  hoping  too  much,  in  this  strangely  assorted  world  of  ours,  to  suppose 
that  two  mild  tempers  should  meet. 

The  law  of  contrast,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  forbids ;  the  violent 
and  the  gentle,  the  self-controlled  and  the  capricious,  are  often  mated :  with 
these  the  duty  of  forbearance  requires  that  the  strong  should  bear  the  burden  of 
the  weak. 

Hear  silently,  0  gentle  wife !  thy  husband's  gusty  words.  Opposition  would 
but  pro'     ^  and  increase  the  storm.     Let  it  pass  ;  a  time  will  come  when  his 
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heart  will  tell  him,  thougli  his  lips  say  it  not,  that  it  was  ungenerous  thus  to 
have  spoken,  not  so  much  because  he  was  in  the  wrong,  as  because  thou  wert  so 
gentle  ;  thy  mild  brow  will  rise  to  his  recollection,  and  rebuke  him  far  more 
than  words.  Each  fit  of  passion  shall  grow  weaker  under  thy  voiceless  censure, 
till  he  become  in  some  measure  like  the  gentle  being  he  loves.  Yes,  "  bear  and 
forbear"  while  the  tempest  rages,  but  take  an  opportunity,  in  justice  to  thyself 
and  him,  at  some  calm,  holy  time,  when  his  heart  is  open  to  right  influences,  to 
expostulate,  to  admonish.  Let  him  not  think  thee  insensible :  be  not  so  misun- 
derstood ;  but  let  him  know  the  wrong  was  felt  though  not  resented. 

It  requires  tact  and  delicacy  to  do  this,  but  it  can  be  done  to  mutual 
advantage. 

Be  not  severe  to  mark,  or  rigorous  to  condemn,  0  calm,  thoughtful  husband ! 
the  caprices  of  thy  petulant  wife.  Prevent  steadily  and  mildly  the  folly,  if  thou 
canst ;  if  not,  wait  till  haste  is  over,  till  you  are  alone,  aud  then  appeal  to  rea- 
son, if  she  have  a  brain ;  to  love,  if  she  have  a  heart ;  to  interest,  if  she  have 
neither.  Assert  thy  power,  but  so  mildly  that  she  must  respect,  so  justly  that 
she  must  repent. 

In  time  the  petulance,  the  vanity  shall  cease,  and  she  shall  reflect  thine  image. 
The  wise  and  the  good-tempered  are  not  guiltless  concerning  their  less  favoured 
fellow-creatures. 

Strong  in  their  own  superior  calmness,  they  think  it  su&cient  to  parade  their 
own  excellence,  forgetting  that  good  temper  is  a  talent  to  be  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  same  grace  in  others.  Much  ill-temper  subsists  through  the  bad 
methods  taken  by  the  good-tempered  to  subdue  it.  Irritation,  not  healing  is 
the  consequence  of  injudicious  interference.  It  is  strange  that  people  who  are 
apt  to  be  ruffled  on  every  slight  occasion  do  not  perceive  how  completely  their 
tranquillity  and  happiness  are  at  the  mercy  of  trivial  accidents.  The  comfort  of 
such  persons  is  the  sport  of  circumstances,  a  look,  a  word,  a  mischance,  matters 
which  no  foresight  could  prevent,  and  which  may  happen  continually,  and  must 
happen  often  to  all,  and  their  serenity  is  destroyed,  and  peace  exiled.  How 
miserable  the  pair  whose  domestic  happiness  can  be.thus  disturbed ;  who,  in- 
stead of  having  peace  as  an  inward  principle,  look  for  it  in  external  matters,  and 
become  the  victims  of  every  little  disappointment,  every  perverse  accident !  They 
are  the  slaves  of  servants,  the  tool  of  guests,  the  impatient  drudges  in  a  house 
of  bondage,  who  can  be  tormented  and  fretted  by  the  meanest  person  and  the 
most  trivial  chance,  nay,  whose  ill  humour  actually  provides  the  implements  of 
torture  to  be  used  against  them  by  others. 

Yet,  what,  after  all,  0  married  pair !  are  human  rules  except  based  on  divine 
precepts  ?     What  are  earthly  plans  if  they  do  not  embody  heavenly  principles  ? 

Yours  should  be  **  the  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear ;"  the  love  that  is 
**  without  dissimulation  ;*'  the  love  that  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  ;'*  the  love 
that  "  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  pufl'ed  up  ;"  the  love  that  "  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, that  thinketh  no  evil ;"  the  love  that  "  beareth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things."  This  is  the  love  that  shall  iriadiate  earth  and  rekindle  in  heaven. 
This  is  "  the  story  without  an  end  that  angels  throng  to  hear." 

Happy  human  pair  who  are  the  depository  of  this  love.  Ye  have  been  taught 
of  Him  who  renders  all  other  teaching  superfluous  ;  for  you,  the  word  forbear- 
ance has  a  wide  significance,  an  individual  as  well  as  relative  application.  It 
means  to  you,  "  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  for- 
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given  you."  Ye  need  no  haman  benediction  as  ye  walk  together  in  the  calm 
light  of  your  tranquil  joy ;  yet  those  who  take  note  of  you  as  hand  in  hand  ye 
go,  relieve  their  full  hearts  by  saying, — "  God  bless  you  !" 


THE  LAST  WILL. 


Ah  Irish  boy,  going  one  day  to  a  Bible  school,  met  a  popish  priest  who  was  not 
so  averse  to  the  scriptures  as  most  of  his  brethren  are.  The  priest  asked  the 
boy  what  book  it  was  which  he  carried  under  his  arm  ! 

"  It  is  a  will,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  What  will,"  rejoined  the  priest. 

**  The  last  will  and  testament  that  Jesus  Christ  left  to  me,  and  to  all  who 
desire  to  claim  a  title  to  the  property  therein  bequeathed,"  replied  the  boy. 

«*  What  did  Christ  leave  you  in  that  will  ?" 

**  A  kingdom,  sir." 

"  Where  does  that  kingdom  lie  ?" 

"  It  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  sir." 

**  And  do  you  expect  to  reign  as  a  king  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  joint-heir  with  Christ." 

**  And  will  not  every  person  get  there  as  well  as  you  ?" 

**  No,  sir :  none  can  get  there  but  those  that  claim  their  title  to  that  kingdom 
on  the  ground  of  this  will." 

The  priest  asked  several  other  questions,  to  which  the  boy  gave  such  satis- 
factory answers  as  quite  astonished  him.  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  *'  you  are  a  good 
little  boy ;  take  care  of  the  book  wherein  God  gives  you  such  precious  promises, 
believe  what  he  has  said,  and  you  will  be  happy  here  and  hereafter.  But  when 
you  read  the  word  of  God,  remember  that  you  cannot  understand  the  wondrous 
things  in  it  of  God's  law  until  your  eyes  are  opened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  You 
must  pray  to  God  for  his  Spirit  to  enlighten  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  You  remember  that  when  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael  were  cast 
out  from  the  house  of  Abraham,  the  child  was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst,  and 
that  although  there  was  a  well  of  water  near  at  hand,  she  knew  not  of  it  until 
the  Lord  sent  his  angel  to  point  it  out  to  her.  Therefore,  you  must  wait  upon 
God  for  his  Spirit." 


FATE  OF  AN  INHDEL'S  SON. 

A  REMARKABLE  shrcwd  boy  was  introduced  to  the  school,  who  quickly  outstripped 
us  all  in  the  facility  with  which  he  achieved  any  task  set  before  him  ;  for,  in 
fact,  he  learned  everything  offered  as  a  lesson  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  effort.  This  boy  was  visibly  a  source  of  deep  pain  to  our  teacher,  for  his 
great  intellectual  superiority  was  counterpoised  by  moral  baseness  quite  as 
marked.  He  was,  indeed,  a  thorough  grief  and  trouble  to  our  master.  Though 
private  admonitions  and  conversations  were  anxiously  combined  with  punish- 
ments and  encouragements,  they  never  produced  anything  more  than  a  verbal 
promise  of  improvement,  and  the  lad  continued  as  remarkable  for  his  crafty 
falsehoods  as  for  his  mental  ability.     Mr.  Byrth,  no  doubt,  felt  a  presentiment 
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of  what  would  be  the  terrible  results  if  this  boy*s  habits  were  not  corrected,  and 
therefore  he  laboured  most  patiently  to  improve  them,  but  in  vain.  Some  evi- 
dence of  the  injurious  effects  of  his  influence  on  others  beginning  to  appear,  he 
was  expelled,  and  this  gave  occasion  for  an  impressive  lecture  on  the  necessity 
of  discipline  and  docility,  which  I  remember  well  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
struck  with  the  sorrow  of  our  teacher.  I  saw  his  tears  then,  albeit  he  was  not 
given  to  the  melting  mood.  That  boy  became  an  abandoned  young  man  and 
was  hung  at  Newgate.  I  mention  the  circumstance  with  an  awful  feeling,  and 
with  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Byrth  grieved  over  that  poor  boy,  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  his  early  childhood  had  been  neglected,  and  that  the  consequences 
would  be  dreadful.  His  father  was,  I  think,  a  freethinker  ;  and  I  know  that 
the  boy's  memory  was  stored  with  scraps  of  French  plays  and  Voltaire's  tales. 
— Moncrieff's  Remains  of  Dr.  Byrth, 


POETRY. 


MILTON. 

This  sublime  and  affecting  production  was 
but  lately  discovered  among  the  remains  of 
our  great  epic  Poet,  and  is  published  in  the 
recent  Oxford  Edition  of  Milton's  Works. 

I  am  old  and  blind  I 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown ; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind ; 
Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong; 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 
Father  Supreme !  to  Thee. 

O  merciful  One ! 
When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most 

near; 
When  friends  pass  by,  mjr  weakness  shun, 
Thy  chariot  1  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 
And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognise  thy  purpose  clearly  shown ; 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may 
see 
Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear  ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred,  here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

O  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath 
been. 


Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless 

Land, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go ; 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me 

throng ; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now. 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless 

eyes. 

When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture — ^waves  of 

thought, 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  imsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  I 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine, 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


RETROSPECT. 

When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward 

look. 
And  miss  such  nimibers, — ^numbers,  too, 

of  such- 
Firmer  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  age, 
And  stricter  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  &, 
To  play  life's  subtle  game,  I  scarce  believe 
I  still  survive.    And  am  I  fond  of  life, 
Who  scarce  can  think  it  possible  I  live  ? 

YOUNO. 
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London  Mobbrn  Shoeblacks. — One  of 
the  features  of  ancient  London  revived  for 
the  Great  Exhibition  was  the  company  of 
shoeblacks.  The  revival  was  an  experiment 
connected  with  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  our  day — the  disposal  of  the  abandoned 
children  of  wretchedness  and  crime  who 
infest  our  streets.  The  poor  boys  were  of 
various  sorts.  Many  were  orphans — some 
were  sailor-boys — ^not  a  few  had  been  star- 
ving in  the  streets  for  years— almost  all 
were  homeless,  ragged,  ignorant,  dirty 
little  wretches  for  whom  no  one  seemed  to 
care.  They  were,  in  truth,  exact  samples 
of  that  large  class  of  youn^  castaways  from 
which  the  criminal  population  is  continually 
recruited  in  strength,  and  for  which  the  rag- 
ged-school was  especially  designed.  To  deal 
vnth  the  case  of  these  youngsters  has  ever 
been  a  serious  difficulty.  Tne  usual  doors 
of  labour  appeared  closed  a^^inst  them. 
If  the  humane  set  them  to  chop  wood  or 
break  stones,  it  was  objected  to  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  free  labour. 
Happily,  the  shoeblack  was  a  defunct  per- 
sonage in  London  streets — and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  colony  of  French  boys  who 
established  themselves  in  the  park,  but 
were  removed  by  the  police  for  bad  con- 
duct, no  one  could  complain  of  the  new 
aspirants  for  public  favour  trenching  on 
ground  already  occupied.  At  first  the 
boys  had  much  to  contend  against  They 
were  new  to  the  work,  and  felt  awkward  in 
their  fine  clothes.  Idle  boys  mocked  at 
them,  pulled  their  aprons,  and  put  dirt  into 
their  pots.  Portly  gentlemen  posed  them 
with  stranee  questions.  Elderly  ladies 
told  them  they  would  all  come  to  oe  Lord 
If  ayors.  Ck>stermongers  called  them  young 
cardinals  and  red  republicans,  in  allusion 
to  their  red  jackets.  Foreigners  offered 
them  curious  coins  for  change.  Old  soldiers 


with  only  one  le^  insisted  on  paj-ing  half- 
price;  and  sometunes  shabby  people  would 
say,  off-hand,  that  they  womd  pay  next 
time.  Still  the  boys  stood  their  ground, 
and  held  manful  pnossession  of  the  points 
which  they  had  seized  at  first  A  few  of 
them,  it  is  true,  fell  into  temptation,  like 
.  other  mortals,  owing  to  success.  Kossuth's 
visit  to  Guildhall  was  a  sort  of  Capua  to 
some.  That  day  people  trod  unanimously 
on  each  other's  toes,  and  the  industrial 
little  colony  earned  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  few  of  the  urchins  could  not  bear  up 
calmly  against  this  flood -tide  of  prosperity ; 
they  feasted  on  maffuificent  pies ;  they 
steamed  to  Greenwicn  and  gorged  them- 
selves with  whitebait;  they  mtde  Uiemselves 
ill  with  cheap  cigars;  they  shook  them- 
selves with  rides  on  Hampstead  donkeys. 
But  these  offenders  were  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  they  were  discharged  for  bad 
conduct.  Nearly  all  the  boys  saved  money, 
which  was  kept  for  them  in  a  little  bank 
established  by  the  committee.  One  had 
7/.  put  by — several  had  6/.  each.  Many  a 
widowed  mother  was  supported  by  her  son's 
blacking-brush.  Seven  of  (Jie  lads  spent 
their  savings  on  an  outfit  for  Australia,  and 
are  now  in  that  colony;  fourteen  others 
obtained  situations  in  families.  One  has 
bound  himself  apprentice  to  the  Water- 
men's Company;  another  relieved  his  par- 
ents from  a  distress  for  rent;  and  a  father 
was  enabled  by  the  same  means  to  come  up 
to  London  ana  see  the  boy  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated  for  years  I  Such  is  the 
result  of  this  little  experiment  as  told  by 
one  of  the  Committee.  Who  will  not  wish 
the  further  trial  good  speed?— Athenceitm, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Builder  has 
communicated  a  very  simple  method  of 
preventing  damp  walls,  by  the  mere  outside 
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application  of  a  lather  of  soap  and  hot 
water,  and  then,  as  soon  as  dry,  sprinkling 
the  walls  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum. 
He  states  that  he  prepared  several  places 
in  this  way,  and  water  poured  on  the  wall 
ran  off  as  from  a  duck^s  back,  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  effect 

How  Long  can  thb  Pbbsent  Parlia- 
ment Sit? — The  Parliament  can  continue 
to  sit,  if  necessary,  until  next  year.  It  can 
also  sit  until  the  20th  August,  1854,  when 
the  seyen  years  will  terminate,  the  writs 
for  this  Parliament  bein^etumable  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1847.  The  circumstance 
of  Parliament  being  enabled  to  sit  till  Au- 
gust, 1854,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the 
session  of  1847  extended  to,  and  was  con- 
tinued in,  the  year  1848,  thus  making  these 
two  count  only  as  one  year. 

The  Glut  op  Gold. — It  is  stated  on 
authority,  that  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  of  gold  in  this  country,  it  is  in- 
tended to  limit— if  not  altogether  stop— the 
future  issue  of  5/.  notes  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  Should  this  plan  be  carried  out, 
the  public  will  have  to  use  more  bullion  in 
small  money  transactions  than  is  at  present 
customary.  Some  notes  of  other  denomi- 
nations will,  it  is  stated,  also  be  more  limi- 
ted in  number  than  hitherto. 

APHORISMS  OP  CROMWELL. 

Subtlety  may  deceive  you;  integrity 
never  will. 

Nothing  must  make  a  man's  conscience 
a  servant. 

Is  it  ingenuous  to  ask  liberty  and  not  to 
give  it? 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right; 
and  he  that  would  have  it  ought  to  give  it. 

In  things  of  the  mind  we  look  for  no 
compulsion,  but  that  of  right  and  reason. 

Jhoyel  Employment  op  Indiarubbeb. 
— An  ingenious  discovery,  by  which  india- 
rubber  and  gutta  percha  are  rendered 
applicable  to  the  formation  of  artificial 
features  and  to  the  covering  of  artificial 
limbs,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  P.  Grey,  of 
Cork-street.  By  this  discovery  the  neces- 
sity^ of  what  is  called  the  Taliacotian  ope- 
ration, in  supplying  the  place  of  a  lost  nose 
to  the  face,  is  removed,  for  that  feature  can 
bo  formed,  and  as  it  were  grafted  on  the 
integuments  in  such  a  manner  as  closely  to 
resemble  nature.  The  human  ear  can  also 
be  'closely  imitated  by  the  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  the  gums  of  which 
indiarubber  and  gutta  percha  are  constitu- 
ted. In  respect  to  artificial  hands,  the 
material  of  which  they  are  formed  can  be 
covered  with  this  substance,  which  perfectly 
resembles  the  natural  skin,  and  is  almost 
equally  flexible.  So  complete  is  the  decep- 


tion, that,  without  the  closest  inspection,  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  discover  that  art  has 
superseded  nature.  This  invention  is  among 
those  which  prove  the  great  variety  of  uses 
to  which  the  materials  employed  in  it  c&n 
be  applied. 

The  Happt  Medium. — ^He  who  neyer 
relapses  into  sportiveness  is  a  wearisome 
companion,  but  beware  of  him  who  jests  at 
ever3rthing. 

An  Extraordinat  Parent. — A  woman 
at  Liege  has  just  been  confined  of  three 
children,  making  twenty-four  in  nine  years, 
having  had  three  at  every  accouchement. 
The  husband,  who  was  anxious  to  perpetu- 
ate his  name,  is  much  disappointed  at  all 
his  children  being  g^rls. 

How  to  Grow  Rich. — ^The  only  way 
by  which  capital  can  increase  is  by  saving. 
If  you  spend  as  much  as  you  get,  you  wUl 
never  be  richer  than  you  are.  Tis  not 
what  a  man  gets,  but  what  he  saves,  that 
constitutes  his  wealth.  Go,  learn  the  first 
two  rules  of  arithmetic;  learn  addition  and 
substraction.  Add  to  your  present  capital 
any  amount  you  please:  substract  the  sum 
which  you  add,  and  tell  me  if  the  last 
amount  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  first. 
Every  merchant  should  in  every  year  of 
his  life,  make  some  addition  to  his  capital. 
You  may  say  you  get  but  little ;  never 
mind — spend  less  than  little;  and  then  next 
year  you  will  get  more,  for  you  will  have 
the  profit  upon  the  sum  you  save.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  wealth  any  more  than  to 
geometry.  The  man  who  goes  on  spending 
all  he  gets,  and  expects  that  by  some  lucky 
hit  he  shall  be  raised  to  wealth,  will  most 
likely  sink  into  poverty ;  for,  in  case  of 
adverse  fortune,  he  has  then  no  re«)urce; 
whereas,  by  economy,  he  may  11^  by  a 
stock  that  may  serve  as  a  provision  in  case 
of  adversity.  You  may  say  that  the  times 
are  bad,  the  seasons  are  bad,  the  laws  are 
bad.  Be  it  so;  but,  were  the  case  reversed, 
it  would  make  no  difference  to  you.  Look 
at  home;  you  spend  more  than  you  get. 
How,  then,  can  you  be  otherwise  thanpoor. 
How  many  a  respectable  family  have  rallen 
from  a  high  station,  which  they  worthily 
and  honourably  filled,  merely  because  nei- 
ther the  gentleman  nor  the  lady  had  been 
familiar  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic. 

The  Queen  op  Spain  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  recollection  of  the  birth-day  of 
the  Princess,  has  directed  6,000  reals  to  be 
invested  in  the  name  of  every  child  of  poor 
parents  bom  on  that  day.  Every  child  to 
receive  the  principal  and  mterest  on  arriring 
at  its  majority.  Every  child  bom  on  the  day 
of  the  christening  is  to  receive  3000  reals. 
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Railway  Passengebs'  Assukanch  Com- 
PARY. — The  Directors  report  an  increased 
amount  of  business  during  the  last  half- 
year,  and  a  satisfactory  result  in  the 
working  of  the  Company.  The  tickets 
which  nave  been  issued  during  the  six 
months  ending  the  31st  of  December,  are 
as  follows  .-—Periodical  tickets,  2,227. 
Double  journey  tickets,  2nd  class,  273; 
3rd  class,  19,471.  Single  journey  tickets, 
1st  class,  29,620 ;  2nd  class,  74,016 ;  3rd 
class,  133,468.  The  amount  received  for 
premiums  is  4,197/.  2s.  3d.,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,041/.  6s.  6d.  upon  the  previous 
hidf-year,  and  making  the  total  receipts  of 
the  year  1851  the  sum  of  7,352/.  18s.  The 
claims  upon  the  Company  for  compensa- 
tion, which  have  been  made  and  a^'usted 
during  the  past  half-year,  consist  of  8  fatal 
cases,  and  85  cases  of  personal  injury; 
and  the  entire  number  of  claims  met  by 
payments  since  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
pany, consist  of  10  fatal  cases,  on  which 
an  aggregate  amount  of  2,580/.  has  been 
paid,  and  184  cases  of  personal  injury,  the 
payments  on  which,  in  various  sums,  have 
amounted  to  3,209/.  3s. ;  making  a  total 
paid  in  compensation  on  194  claims,  up  to 
the  31st  December  last,  of  5,789/.  3s„  in 
addition  to  the  sum  of  324/.  15s.  6d.  paid 
for  medical  expenses.  The  Directors 
recommend  that  the  proprietors  should 
receive  interest  for  the  half-year  on  the  • 
amount  paid  on  their  shares,  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Income-tax, 
which  will  leave  a  balance  in  hand  of 
1,913/.  13s.  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next 
hjdf-year. 

LrvBBPOOL. — This  great  and  important 
commercial  town,  the  largest  in  the  king- 
dom, is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  which  is  here  about 
1300  yards  across,  and  gradually  expands 
between  the  town  and  the  sea,  and  pos- 
sesses therefore,  a  ready  and  easy  commu- 
nication with  St.  George's  Cluumel,  and 
thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  1710, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for 
constructing  the  first  dock,  since  which 
time  the  docks  have  increased  in  number 
with  the  increase  and  population  of  the 
town,  and  now  occupy  a  space  of  more 
than  three  miles  in  circumference.  The 
merchsmts  of  Liverpool  have  extended 
theup  commerce  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  but  theprincipaj  trade 
is  with  America  and  the  West  Indies.    In 


1760  the  first  stage  coach  was  established 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  which  started 
once  a  week  and  performed  .the  journey  in 
four  days,  the  same  distance  can  now  be 
performed  in  as  many  hours,  being  connec- 
ted by  railways,  with  almost  every  town 
of  importance  in  England.  The  market 
days  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
The  annual  fairs  are  held  on  the  25th  of 
Jidy,and  November  11. 

The  Ckystal  Palace  has  been  made 
accessible  to  the  public  in  rather  a  singu- 
lar way.  The  interior  fittings  are  now  on 
sale  by  public  auction,  and,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  admit  purchasers,  the  price  of  a 
catalogue,  which  is  sixpence,  secures  the 
entree.  The  sale  of  catalogues,  which  on 
the  first  day  amounted  to  200,  now,  after 
the  interval  of  a  week,  reaches  1,500. 

Length  op  the  Day. — That  the  day  is 
longer  or  shorter  as  you  ^o  north  or  south 
of  the  equator  is  a  familiar  fact  to  our 
readers.  Off  Cape  Horn,  56  degrees  south 
latitude,  the  days  in  mid- winter  are  about 
nine  hours  long.  The  longest  day  at 
London  is  sixteen  hours  and  a-half ;  at 
Hamburgh,  seventeen  hours;  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  longest  day  has  eighteen 
hours  and  the  shortest  five ;  at  Tomea,  in 
Finland,  the  longest  day  has  twenty-one 
hours  and  a-half,  and  the  shortest  two 
hours  and  a-half ;  at  Spitzbergen  tiie  long- 
est day  is  three  montns  and  a-halfl 

OoT-DOOR  Belief  in  Ireland. — ^Accor- 
ding to  a  return  issued,  the  number  who 
received  out-door  relief  in  Ireland  during 
the  year  ended  the  29th  of  September,  1 848, 
was  1,419,020;  in  1849,  1,210,486;  in 
1850,  348,899 ;  and  in  1851,  62,261. 

Valentine's  Day. — Saturday  was  a  yery 
busy  dua.y  in  the  Post-oflSce.  Up  to  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  200,000  letters 
above  the  ordinary  daily  average  had 
passed  through  the  Post-oflSce  in  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand,  the  total  number 
amounting  to  nearly  400,000,  the  postage 
realised  being  1,5002. 

The  Government  Balance-sheet. — In 
a  Parliamentary  document,  an  accoimt 
was  ^ven  of  the  public  income  and  ex- 
penditure ;  or  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January  last.  The  net  receipts  were 
52,233,006/.  16s.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure, 
49,506,610/.  Ills.  7d.,  leaving  the  excess 
of  income  over  the  expenditure  2,726,396/. 
4s.  lOd. 
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To  Slcep  LDtB  ▲  Top. — ^ThU  we  say  in 
f^nniHitr  Umgaage  of  a  person  completely 
under  the  infla^ioe  of  Morpheus :  and  we 
eeneially  imagine  the  simile  to  be  taken 
from  the  momentary  pause  (^  a  peg-top,  or 
humming-top,  when  its  rotatory  motion  is 
at  the  height.  But  no  such  thing:  the 
word  top  18  Italian.  Topo,  in  that  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  mouse ;  it  is  the  generic 
name,  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
common  mouse,  fieldmouse,  and  dormouse; 
from  which  the  Italian  proverb— £t  donte 
come  «n  topo  is  derived  .  Anglic^ — "  He 
sleeps  like  a  top.'' 

Why  did  Solomoh  Import  Apbs? — 
f  1  Kings  X.  22). — ^To  this  question  I  lately 
found  an  answer  in  ^Eadie's  Early  Orien- 
tal History"  (Encycl.  Metrop.,  8vo.  edi- 
tion) : — ^*  Egypt  produced  different  kinds 
of  wine,  of  which  the  light  pale  wines  of 
Marcotes  and  Tenca,  were  among  the  most 
famous.  Figs,  sycamores,.and  pomegra- 
nates, were  extensively  cultivated,  and 
monkeys  were  sometimes  trained  to  climb 
the  branches,  pluck  the  fruit,  and  throw  it 
down  into  a  basket  beneath  the  tree." — 
P.  164.  Scott  intimates,  that  Pharoah  and 
Solomon  were  joint  traders,  and  so  we  at 
once  find  botii  a  market  and  a  use  for  the 
imported  "  apes.**— W. 

JDiNE  WITH  Duke  Humphrey. —This 
proverb  originated  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  a  wit  in  the  last  century 
being  shut  up  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's, 
where  the  remains  of  jSvikQ  Humphery 
(the  good  Duke  Regent'j  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
while  a  party  of  his  iriendis,  who  came 
down  to  l^t  ancient  and  loyal  borough 
with  him,  on  an  excursion  from  London, 
were  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the 
landlord  of  the  White  Hart 

Wise  Mbh  op  (Jotham. — Gotham  is  a 
village  in  Nottinghamshire.  Its  magis- 
trates are  said  to  hsLve  attempted  to  hedge 
in  a  cuckoo ;  and  a  bush  called  the  cuckoo's 
bush,  is  still  shewn  in  support  of  the 
tradition.  A  thousand  other  ridiculous 
stories  are  told  of  the  men  of  Gotham. 

A  Scotch  Proverb. — "What  I  gain 
afore,  I  lose  ahint."  (Scoteh).  To  be 
engrossed  with  a  fixed  object  is  to  forget 
what  is  going  on  all  around  us.  I  am 
closely  engaged  with  what  is  passing  be- 
fore my  eyes,  while  I  am  deceived  and 
injured  behind  mv  back.  The  quaint  old 
proverb  has  been  ludicrously  illustrated  by  v 


a  chaiacteristic  story.  A  Highlander,  ifl 
a  somewhat  scanty  kilt,  was  crossng  a 
desolate  moor  one  winter^s  night,  and 
being  very  cold,  he  hastened  to  a  ligbt  he 
saw  at  no  great  distance.  It  tofned  oat  to 
be  a  decomposed  cod*s  head,  which  sent 
forth  phosphoric  gleams.  He  stooped 
down  to  trv  and  warm  his  hands  at  it,  out 
finding  the  bleak  winds  whistling  all 
round  his  legs,  he  made  the  sage  c%ser- 
vation  above,  which  has  passea  into  a 
proverb. 

Good  Fridat — the  Friday  befinne  Easter 
Sunday.  It  was  also  called  by  the  Saxons, 
Long  /riioy— perhaps  from  the  long  fiists 
and  offices  used  by  them  at  that  time ;  for 
there  a[)pears  no  other  reason.  Thee|Hthet 
of  good  It  is  said  to  have  obtained  because 
the  good  work  of  man's  redemption  was 
then  consummated,  and  on  account  of  the 
benefits  thence  derived  to  us.  The  hot 
cross-buns  that  are  in  such  common  use 
amongst  aU  classes,  have  by  some  been 
derived  from  the  eulogies,  or  consecrated 
loaves,  of  the  Greek  church ;  though  one 
would  suppose  that  this  was  the  very  last 
quarter  to  which  the  Latins  would  have 
gone  for  any  custom.  The  buns  marked 
with  a  cross,  we  imagine,  were  bat  a  sort 
of  lay-sacrament,  and  eaten  as  much  in 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour,  as  the 
consecrated  bread  itself;  being  manifesUy 
no  more  than  another  form  of  the  bread 
that  was  at  one  time  given  in  alms  to  peo- 
ple at  the  churches.  Bishop  Bonner  tells 
us  that  **  the  gevying  of  holy  bread  is  to 
put  us  in  remembrance  of  unitie,  and  that 
all  Christen  people  be  one  mysticall  body 
of  Christ,  like  as  the  bread  is  made  of 
many  grains,  and  yet  but  one  loafe ;  and 
that  the  sayd  holy  bread  is  to  put  us  also 
in  remembrance  of  the  housell,  and  the 
rece3rvying  of  the  most  blessed  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesu  Christ."  As  to 
the  word  bun,  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  a 
corruption  of  boun — the  origin^  name  for 
sacrificial  cakes.  Another  custom  of  this 
day,  but  which  was  abolished  by  the  con- 
vocation under  Henry  VIII.,  in  1536,  was 
the  creeping  to  the  cross  upon  the  knees, 
and  kissm^  it.  Bishop  Bonner  in  the  work 
just  quoted,  says  that  **  the  creepying  to 
the  cross  on  good  fryday  signmeth  an 
humblyug  of  ourselves  to  Christe  before  the 
Crosse,  and  that  the  kiss3mg  of  it  signifieth 
a  memory  of  our  redemption.'* 


LONDOH :  FBDVTED  BT  JOHST  KEKNEOT  36  POSTMAN  FLACB,   MAIDA  HILL. 
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TEAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  education  of  your  child  shoujd  commence  in  very  early  life.  The  opening 
and  expanding  of  its  youthful  faculties  afford  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  the 
progression  which  characterises  the  works  of  God.  The  first  few  months  of 
infancy  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  period  of  little  other  than  animal 
existence,  yet  even  during  these  months  the  young  mind  is  putting  forth  its 
fresh  faculties  and  preparing  to  exercise  its  nascent  strength.  As  months 
advance,  the  importance  of  knowledge  to  the  infant  increases.  With  what 
evident  pleasure  the  child  acquires  information  concerning  the  objects  around 
it,  and"  delights  itself  in  the  growing  extent  of  its  observation !  As  soon  as  the 
use  of  the  external  senses  become  perfected,  and  the  fancy  and  feelings  begin 
to  move,  and  the  intellectual  powers  to  guide  and  act  upon  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  the  youthful  agent,  the  whole  of  the  expansive  progress  forms  one  of 
the  most  useful  objects  of  material  observation.  But  the  subject  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  interesting.  The  child  is  (if  life  be  preserved)  soon  to  become 
either  the  comfort  and  honour  or  the  grief  and  shame  of  his  parents ;  and  either 
a  blessing  to  society  or  its  bane.  If  the  educational  training  be  well  conducted, 
and  the  fear  of  God  instilled,  that  child  may  be  the  joy  and  support  of  the 
authors  of  his  being,  and  a  distinguished  ornament  to  that  portion  of  society  of 
which  he  is  a  constituent  member.  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  the  natural  dis- 
position allowed  to  become  vicious,  or  the  expanding  faculties  neglected  or  mis- 
directed by  the  parents,  he  will  become  a  grief  to  his  father  and  a  heaviness  td 
his  mother.  Since,  then,  the  dawn  and  expansion  of  the  youthful  faculties  are 
matters  so  very  interesting  and  important,  and  since  it  is  true  that  so  much 
depends  on  the  training  which  they  receive,  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  God  has, 
by  the  use  of  the  appointed  means,  brought  the  case  within  the  reach  of  paternal 
fidelity,  and  has  annexed  his  promise  that  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duty 
shall  be  crowned  with  success  :  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

The  child,  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  life,  may  be  said  to  depend 
entirely  on  its  mother  for  existence,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  he  is 
especially  under  her  care.  He  copies  her  example,  and  imbibes  her  spirit 
as  readily  as  he  receives  the  food  from  her  hand.  Again,  lier  manners  and  af- 
fections are  much  more  adapted  to  young  children  than  those  of  the  other 
parent,  while  in  their  breasts  there  exists  an  affection,  if  not  stronger,  at  least 
more  sensitive  towards  her  than  towards  their  father.  This  places  the  youthful 
mind  much  more  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  former  than  the  latter. 
The  injunctions  so  frequently  urged  in  Holy  Writ  upon  parents  in  reference  to 
the  training  of  children,  imply  not  only  that  it  is  the  soul  of  the  child  chiefly 
that  is  to  be  nursed  or  trained  ;  not  only  that  it  must  be  trained  for  God,  and 
that  it  must  be  a  daily  work,  but  also  that  the  obligation  to  perform  it  lies 
chiefly  on  the  mother  of  the  family.  God  hath  committed  to  her  hands  the 
keeping  and  the  moulding  of  a  spirit  which  may  for  ever  rise  up  in  glory  and 
blessedness. 

VOL.    III.  F  " 
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Never,  on  tliis  side  of  eternity,  will  the  influence  of  the  mother  of  tfoses  iie 
known,  who  so  trained  np  a  child,  and  so  implanted  religions  impressions  upon 
his  soul,  that  a  kingdom  and  a  crown  could  not  tempt  him  from  the  serrice  of 
God,  the  great  end  for  which  he  was  created.  ''I  never  knew,"  said  Napoleon, 
**  a  very  excellent  man  who  did  not  owe  much  to  his  mother."  It  is  recorded 
of  young  Timothy  that  he  owed  his  first  impressions  of  divine  truth  to  maternsl 
affection,  for  Paul  makes  honourahle  mention  of  the  faith  of  his  mother.  Those 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  church  in  modem  times  have  expressed,  with 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  their  ohligations  to  their  mothers.  A  few  years 
ago,  some  gentlemen,  who  were  associated  in  preparing  for  the  Christian  rnin* 
istry,  felt  interested  in  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  their  numher  had  pious 
mothers ;  and  how  greatly  were  they  surprised  and  delighted  to  find,  that  out  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  students,  more  than  a  hundred  had  heen  hlessed  by  a 
mother's  prayers,  and  directed  by  a  mother's  counsels  to  the  Saviour. 

Look  at  that  boy  whose  mind  is  cast  in  nature's  finest  mould,  whose  talents 
will  secure  him  a  commanding  influence ;  how  happy  for  him  if  he  be  trained 
up  under  the  judicious  care  of  a  mother,  who,  like  the  mother  of  Samuel,  con- 
secrates him  early  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  church  t  Many  a  mother  does 
not  know  that  she  is  rearing  up  a  son  who  shall  be  the  instrument  of  communi- 
cating the  eternal  principles  of  truth  to  minds  created  for  immortality,  and  that 
she  is  doing  what  can  never  cease  to  be  felt ;  and  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  have  melted  away  and  are  forgotten,  when  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of 
senators,  with  the  courage  of  warriors  shall  have  passed  away,  their  labours  will 
be  known  and  acknowledged,  and  eternally  be  seen  unfolding  in  new  and  glori- 
ous results.  There  is  no  object  so  important,  to  which  the  desires  and  efforts 
of  a  mother  can  be  directed,  as  the  salvation  of  her  child's  soul.  Children,  to 
use  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  are  the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  For 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain  the  whole  world  if  he  lose  his  own 
soul  2  Now,  Christian  mothers,  you  see  the  value  of  the  property  that  God  has 
committed  to  your  care. 

Do  not  let  your  children  see  that  you  have  two  characters.  If  they  see  yoi 
habitually  sober,  just,  benevolent,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  your  station,  to  the 
Bible,  to  the  house  of  God,  to  the  Saviour  and  his  claims,  such  an  example  will 
teach,  and  be  a  living  lesson  always  in  their  view.  She  must,  if  she  hopes  for 
success,  be  herself  the  living  portrait  of  the  moral  excellences  which  she 
recommends,  and  the  faithful  mirror  which  reflect  from  its  brightest  surface  the 
beauties  of  vital  godliness. 

Mr.  James  mentions  the  case  of  a  youth  who  had  a  pious  father  but  who 
himself  hated  religion,  and  was  unwilling  to  tread  in  his  father's  steps.  To 
find  an  excuse  for  neglecting  religion  he  determined  to  watch  his  father,  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  detect  some  proof  of  insincerity ;  but  he  watched  in  vain. — 
He  could  find  nothing  in  his  father's  conduct  to  justify  his  dislike  to  religion ; 
and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  parent's  example,  that  he  at  last  was  brought 
to  yield  himself  to  the  Saviour  ;  he  embraced  the  gospel,  and  became  an  hon- 
ourable and  zealous  Christian.     Ton  see  how  important  is  example. 

The  question,  how  your  children  may  prosper  most  in  life,  should  be  secon- 
dary. Give  them  decision  of  character,  and  you  give  them  more  than  a  fortune. 
Instil  into  them  Christian  benevolence  and  the  love  of  God,  and  you  enrich  them 
more  than  by  laying  worlds  at  their  feet.  Teach  the  child  that  he  is  not  to  lire 
for  himself,  that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given  to  God,  and  that  he  is  to  do  the  will 
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of  God,  tiot  ill  a  mercenary  spirit  but  from  gratitude,  and  from  sincere  delig)tt 
in  goodness ;  that  he  is  to  prepare  himself  to  toil  and  suffer  for  his  race* 

A  son  of  a  farmer  in  England,  whose  parents  had  neglected  to  train  him  t6t 
the  Lord,  left  them  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  no  more  heard  of 
for  twenty  years.  About  this  time  his  aged  father  was  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  journey  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  possession.  As  he 
passed  a  wood  a  man  rushed  from  it,  seized  his  horse,  and  demanded  his  money. 
After  some  remonstrances  and  struggles,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  The  rob- 
ber gazing  at  him  said,  "  Do  you  know  me  ?"  "  No,"  said  the  old  man.  "Do 
you  not  know  me  ?"  he  repeated.  "  No,  I  do  not  know  you."  "  Well,"  said 
the  robber,  "  I  am  your  son ;"  and  returning  his  money  added,  "  Had  you  cor- 
rected me  young,  I  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  you  ;  but  now  I  am  a  disgrace 
to  you  and  a  pest  to  society." 

The  unfaithful  mother  has  her  reward  also  in  the  awful  state  in  which  her 
children  generally  die.  I  shall  illustrate  this  in  the  case  of  a  young  female.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  very  respectable  parents  in  the  City,  and  had  been  educated 
by  them  in  all  the  accomplishments  and  gaieties  of  society ;  but  religious  instruc- 
tion had  been  neglected.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  she  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  severe  disease  ;  and  when  her  physicians  gave  up  all  hopes  of  her  recovery, 
she  became  alarmed,  refused  to  see  her  gay  companions  and  tried  to  be  serious, 
but  still  she  was  miserable.  A  short  time  before  her  death,  she  called  her  pa- 
rents to  her  bedside  and  addressed  them  to  the  following  effect : — "  You,  my 
father  and  mother,  trained  me  in  all  the  gaieties  and  all  the  vain  accomplish* 
ments  of  life,  but  you  never  pointed  out  to  me  the  way  of  salvation.  I  am  now 
dying  without  a  Saviour.  In  a  few  hours  more  you  will  have  to  carry  my  body, 
to  the  grave ;  but  remember,  when  you  hear  the  clods  falling  on  my  cofiln,  that 
my  soul  will  be  in  hell,  and  you  will  have  been  the  cause  of  it." 

What  a  pleasing  contrast  does  the  reward  of  the  pious  and  faithful  mother 
present  I  She  has  the  happiness  in  this  life  of  seeing,  in  the  case  of  her  family, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;"  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  children 
grow  up  pious,  amiable,  and  obedient,  devoting  diemselves  early  to  the  Lord, 
living  in  holiness,  respected  and  beloved,  and  instruments  of  great  usefulness  in 
their  generation.  There  are  indeed  some  apparent  exceptions  to  this.  Some 
pious  parents  have  wicked  children,  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  an  in« 
stance  of  the  promise  of  God ;  that  generally  it  has  arisen  from  some  defect  in 
the  parents'  mode  of  training.  The  moral  character  of  children  is  almost  at  a 
mother's  option  what  it  shall  be.  The  mother,  therefore,  who  is  faithful  in  nurs- 
ing her  children  for  God  shall  have  her  reward  even  in  this  life.  I  shall  give 
Tou  an  instance  of  this ;  it  is  related  by  Abbot  in  his  *  Mother  at  Home.'  "  The 
iiistory  of  a  man  of  eminent  piety  has  been  often  mentioned,  ss  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  impressions  which  a  mother  may  produce  on  the  mind  of  her 
child.  He  had  a  pious  mother.  She  often  retired  to  her  closet,  and  placing  her 
hand  on  his  youthful  head,  implored  God's  blessing  upon  her  boy.  These  prayers 
and  instructions  sank  deep  into  his  heart.  He  could  not  but  revere  that  mother. 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was  a  holiness  in  such  a  character  demanding 
reverence  and  love.  He  could  not  tear  from  his  heart  in  after-life  the  impres- 
sion then  produced.  Though  he  became  a  wicked  wanderer,  though  he  forsook 
friends,  and  home,  and  every  virtue,  the  remembrance  of  a  mother's  prayers,  in 
all  his  wanderings,  followed  him  wherever  he  went.     He  mingled  in  the  most 
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dissipated  company  and  disgraceful  scenes ;  and  while  surrounded  with  giiiltf 
associates  in  midnight  revelry,  he  would  fancy  he  feh  the  soft  hand  of  his  mother 
upon  his  head  pleading  with  God  to  forgive  and  hless  her  boy.  The  soft  hand 
of  his  mother  was  still  upon  his  head,  and  the  fervent  prayers  of  his  mother  stffl 
thrilled  in  his  heart.  He  became  afterwards  a  most  successful  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  every  soul  which  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  will  through  eter* 
nity  bless  God  that  he  had  such  a  mother."  Oh,  what  streams  of  joy  and  bles- 
sedness will  for  ever  flow  into  the  heart  of  the  faithful  mother,  when  she  shall 
be  welcomed  by  the  Saviour  in  the  words,  "  Well  done,  good  and  fsithfiil  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord;'*  and  shall  spend  eternity  with  her 
children,  in  happiness  and  glory,  before  the  throne  of  God  ! 


LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BY  REV.  W.  PAYNE,  CHESHAH. 

No.  IV.—- ^is  decision. 

"  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  (saith  Christ) 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  **  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  uid  pat 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light  unto  slU  that  are  in 
the  house."  **'Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father."  **  If  our  modesty  would  make  us  silent,  our 
mercy  must  make  us  speak ;  if  our  humility  would  induce  us  to  retire,  our  zeal 
should  push  us  forward ;  if  we  fear  to  act  lest  we  should  do  wrong,  we  should 
still  more  dread  to  forbear,  lest  we  should  do  nothing."  Principles  are  in  order 
to  action.  A  profession  of  Christianity  is  a  religious  duty  which  cannot  be  neg- 
lected without  incurring  guilt.  It  presupposes  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  includes  baptism,  identification  with  a  Chris- 
tian Church — the  resolve  to  act  Christianly.  It  demands  religious  consbtency— 
devotion — devotedness.  It  is  enforced  by  the  law  of  Christianity,  which  law  both 
conscience  and  reason  approve. — It  is  eminently  beneficial  to  societyr— to  the 
church — to  the  individusd  himself;  and  barren  as  this  world  has  been  of  great 
virtues,  and  fruitful  as  it  has  been  of  great  crimes,  in  every  age  there  have  been 
men  who  have  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  avow  their  Christian  convictions,  and, 
''  have  chosen  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  than 
all  worldly  riches.  John  Bunyan  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  exalt  un- 
duly Christian  ordinances,-  at  the  same  time  he  was  too  wise  to  depreciate  Chris- 
tian duties.  While  he  knew  that  pure  religion  consists  not  in  the  practice  of 
ceremonies^  but  in  the  practice  of  virtues ;  he  at  the  same  time  remembered  thai 
obedience  was  die  evidence  of  love.  The  professor  who  will  do  only  what  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  preserve  his  reputation,  has  little  of  Christianity  but  the  name, 
for  surely  the  heart  than  can  say 

In  evil  long  I  took  delight, 

XJnawed  by  shame  or  fear ; 
Till  a  new  object  struck  my  sight, 

And  checked  my  wild  career. 
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I  saw  one  hanging  on  a  tree, 

In  agony  and  blood ; 
Who  fixed  his  dying  eyes  on  me, 

As  near  the  cross  I  stood. 

Ah  !  never  till  my  latest  breath 

Shall  I  forget  that  loot ; 
He  seemed  to  charge  me  with  his  death, 

Though  not  a  word  he  spoke. 

A*second  look  he  gjave,  which  said 

*  I  freely  all  forgive ; 
My  blood  is  for  your  ransom  shed, 

I  died  that  thou  mayest  live.' 

will  naturally  ask  "  what  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?  I  will 
take  the  cup  of  salvation  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  I  will  pay  my 
vows  unto  the  Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people."  He  accordingly 
proposed  to  the  church  that  his  desire  was  to  walk  "  in  the  order  and  ordinan- 
ces of  Christianity."  Let  us  go  in  imagination  to  Bedford.  If  is  rumoured  that 
John  Bunyan  is  to  be  baptized — a  crowd  assembles — the  sun  is  shining  gloriously 
— the  birds  are  carroling  most  sweetly — it  seems  as  if  all  nature  did  exult. 
What  a  period  for  John  himself !  He  would  think  of  the  river  Jordan — the  intre- 
pid Baptist — the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  The  Saviour's  baptism  would  stand 
out  in  all  its  sublimity  to  his  imagination.  And  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
He  seems  especially  to  have  enjoyed  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  "Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me"  was  made  a  very  precious  word  unto  me.  There 
are  some  days  when  it  appears  as  if  the  sun  and  the  clouds  were  struggling  for 
the  mastery;  at  one  time  it  seems  as  if  the  latter  would  be  victorious,  then  the 
sun  puts  forth  his  might ;  soon  he  is  again  enveloped,  and  our  hope  of  a  fine  day 
is  dashed.  At  length  the  mighty  sun  triumphs,  and  all  nature  rejoices  in  his 
beams.  This  is  an  emblem  of  Bunyan's  early  experience.  "  No  where,"  as  Philip 
says,  "  do  we  observe  more  strikingly  exemplified  the  extremes  of  religious  des- 
pondency and  joy.  In  his  case  we  see  the  joy  of  salvation  like  the  perfection  of 
light  in  a  mind,  which  like  the  diamond  can  enshrine  it  without  being  consumed 
by  it,  and  reflect  it  without  discolouring  its  brilliancy.  Religious  joy  can  accom- 
modate itself  to  all  conditions ;  like  the  sun  it  can  gild  a  dew  drop,  as  well  as 
enshrine  a  mountain  or  flush  the  ocean."  The  apostle  has  said  **  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation,"  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  when  the  soul  passes 
unscathed  through  fiery  trials,  as  the  three  Hebrew  children  through  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace.  At  any  rate  John  Bunyan's  trials  pre-eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  post  of  honour  and  usefulness  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy.  To  profess 
Christ  at  such  a  time  required  the  courage  of  the  man  of  stout  countenance, 
which  Christian  saw  in  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  who  said  to  the  man  who 
sat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door  of  the  palace,  to  take  the  name  of  him  who 
should  enter  therein,  "set  down  my  name  Sir,"  the  which  when  he  had  done,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  put  an  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  at  length  cut  his  way 
through  all  that  opposed  his  progress.  But  our  hero  could  say  "  shall  such  a 
man  as  I  flee  ?"  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  flimsy  excuses  with  which 
some  men  content  themselves  as  reasons  for  not  confessing  Christ,  excuses  of 
which  Christian  intelligence  and  grateful  love  may  well  be  ashamed,  as  if  it  could 
be  anything  but  sin  wilfully  to  transgress  the  enactments  of  Zion's  king. 
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JAMES   MONTGOHEBT. 

Thb  poet  was  born  as  long  ago  as  November  4,  1 77 1,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrsbire* 
His  &tber  was  a  Moravian  minister,  wbo,  leaving  bis  son  in  Yorksbire  to  be 
educated,  went  to  the  West  Indies,  wbere  be  and  tbe  poet's  motber  botb  died. 
Wben  only  twelve  years  old,  tbe  bent  of  tbe  boy's  mind  was  sbown  by  tbe  pro- 
duction of  various  small  poems.  These  indications  could  not  save  bim  at  first 
from  tbe  fate  of  tbe  poor,  and  be  was  sent  to  earn  bis  bread  as  assistant  in  a 
cbandler's  sbop.  He  tbirsted  for  other  occupations,  and  one  day  set  off  with 
98.  6d.  in  bis  pocket  to  walk  to  London  to  seek  fame  and  fortune.  In  bis  first 
effort  be  broke  down,  and  for  a  while  gave  up  bis  plan  to  take  service  in  another 
sbop.  Only  for  a  time,  however,  was  he  content,  and  a  second  effort  to  reach 
tbe  metropolis  was  successful,  so  far  as  bringing  bim  to  the  spot  be  bad  longed 
for,  but  unsuccessful  to  bis  second  hope — that  of  finding  a  publisher  for  a 
volume  of  his  verses.  But  tbe  publisher  who  refused  Montgomery's  poems 
accepted  bis  labour,  and  made  bim  bis  shopman.  Fortune,  however,  as  she 
generally  does,  smiled  at  last  on  tbe  zealous  youth,  and  in  1792  he  gained  a 
post  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Gales,  a  bookseller  of  Sheffield,  who  had  set 
up  a  newspaper  called  the  Sheffield  Register*  On  this  paper  Montgomery 
worked  eon  amoret  and  when  bis  master  had  to  fly  from  England  to  avoid  im- 
prisonment for  printing  an  article  too  liberal  for  the  then  despotic  Government 
of  England,  tbe  young  poet  became  the  editor  and  publbber  of  the  paper,  the 
name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  Sheffield  Iris.  In  the  columns  of  this  print 
be  advocated  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  such  conduct  secured  for  him 
the  attentions  of  the  attorney-general,  by  whom  he  was  prosecuted,  fined,  and 
imprisoned ;  in  the  first  instance  for  reprinting  a  song  commemorating  "  The 
Fall  of  the  Bastille  ;"  in  tbe  second  case,  for  an  account  be  gave  of  a  riot  in 
Sheffield.  Confinement  could  not  crush  bis  love  of  political  justice,  and  on  his 
second  release  he  went  on  advocating  the  doctrines  of  freedom  as  before,  in  his 
paper  and  in  his  books.  In  the  lengthy  period  between  those  times  and  the 
present,  tbe  beliefs  which  James  Montgomery  early  pioneered  in  England,  hare 
obtained  general  recognition  and,  as  men  became  more  and  more  liberal,  onr 
poet  gained  more  and  more  esteem.  He  contributed  to  magazines,  and,  des- 
pite adverse  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  established  his  right  to  rsnk 
as  a  poet.  In  1797  he  published  "Prison  Amusements;"  in  1805,  ''The 
Ocean;"  in  1806,  *'The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland;"  in  1809,  *'The  West 
Indies;"  and  in  1812,  *' The  World  before  tbe  Flood."  By  these  works  he 
obtained  the  chief  reputation  he  has  since  enjoyed.  In  1819  appeared  ''Green- 
land," a  poem,  in  five  cantos ;  and  in  1828,  "  The  Pelican  Island,  and  other 
Poems."  This  venerable  poet  now  enjoys  a  well  deserved  literary  pension  ef 
200/.  a-year. — Men  of  the  Time  in  1852. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PBAYEB  AND  THE  OPERA  HOUSE. 

It  was  towards  tbe  close  of  the  London  season  of  1847.  Tbe  days  were 
growing  longer  and  longer,  and  the  sun  at  six  o'clock  was  yet  shining  bright 
and  warm,  as  I  wended  my  way  towards  St.  James's  Park.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  HaymUrket,  my  attention  was  fixed  by  a  densely-packed  crowd  wedged  in 
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l>eiieath  th€  piazzas,  and  stretching  half-way  across  the  broad  street.  It  was  a 
Jenny  Lind  night,  and  that  crowd  was  gathered  round  the  Italian  Opera  House. 
The  outer  doors  had  just  been  opened,  and  within  I  could  see  a  forest  of  hats, 
showing  that  the  entire  area  was  filled  to  suffocation.  Every  one  of  the  crowd 
was  prepared  to  pay  for  the  expected  entertainment  of  the  evening  his  5s.  or 
10s.  6d.,  according  to  the  part  of  the  house  which  he  proposed  sitting  in. 
Very  many  had  been  patiently  waiting  before  the  doors  two  hours  ;  others,  one 
hour  ;  those  upon  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  less.  It  was  onl;  six  o^clock ;  the 
performance  did  not  begin  till  seven.  Still  another  hour's  waiting ! — another 
hour's  crushing,  pushing,  quarrelling,  in  that  dusty,  rank  throng!  What  energe- 
tic perseverance !  And  why  ?  To  secure  a  moderately  "  good  place,"  at  no 
small  price,  and  hear  Jenny  Lind  sing ! 

At  length  the  inner  door  rattles.  The  bolt  is  heard  withdrawn.  The  door 
flies  back  ;  the  crowd  rushes  in — up  the  staircase.  Fighting,  struggling, 
shouting,  entreating.  Coats  are  rent;  hats  knocked  off,  disappear  in  the 
melee ;  the  shrieks  of  women  are  heard,  the  remonstrances  of  men,  and  the 
clink  of  silver  rapidly  pouring  in.  Some  seven  minutes,  and  as  many  hundreds 
of  men,  and  some  few  women,  have  battled  their  way  up  the  stairs,  and  are 
seated  in  the  Opera  House. 

What  energetic  perseverance!  And  why?  To  what  end?  To  secure  a 
moderately  "  good  place,"  at  no  small  price,  and  hear  Jenny  Lind  sing. 

Another  half  hour  elapses.  The  crowd  have  arranged  their  dress — ^have 
fanned  themselves  cool — have  seated  themselves  on  the  closely-packed  benches 
—and,  lo,  the  curtain  rises — the  opera  commences ! 

What  breathless  attention  !  What  fixed  and  staring  gazes  !  What  enthusias- 
tic plaudits!  With  what  contentment  and  warm  expressions  of  giatification  does 
the  multitude  separate  at  the  close  of  the  protracted  engagement !  This  is  the 
Opera  House. 

Behold  the  contrast.  In  a  quiet  street,  and  a  little  retired,  stands  the  Bap- 
tist chapel.  The  lights  through  the  windows  show  you  that  it  is  a  service 
night — ^the  weekly  prayer  meeting  or  the  lecture.  There  is  no  one  at  the  door 
—you  may  look  in.  It  wants  ten  minutes  to  the  hour  of  service,  so  there  is  no 
one  there.  Tou  are  a  stranger,  but  never  mind ;  take  any  seat  you  please.  It 
is  a  week  night  service,  and  there  will  be  room  to  spare,  you  know,  in  every 
seat.  Five  minutes  pass,  and  two  or  three  females  enter.  Presently  another 
and  another  drop  in.  The  minister  enters  the  desk.  There  are  now  some  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  present,  chiefly  females,  either  old  or  young  women.  The 
hymn  is  given  out ;  and  as  it  is  sung,  some  few  stra^j^glers  enter.  While  the 
words  of  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  perhaps,  are  being  uttered,  one  or  two 
others  may  come  in.  The  service  occupies  an  hour.  Some  few,  indeed,  hear 
to  profit ;  but  some  are  locked  fast  in  the  embraces  of  «leep ;  and  the  wander- 
ing eye  or  the  thoughtful  brow  shows  that  the  minds  of  others  are  with  '*  the 
fool's  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  earth."  At  length  the  benediction  is  spoken. 
The  scattered  handful  exchange  some  casual  greetings  or  worldly  inquiries. 
Each  wends  homeward  his  own  way  ;  the  lamps  are  put  out,  and  the  chapel  is 
left  in  solitude  and  darkness.     This  is  the  House  of  Prayer, 

Brethren,  are  we  not  herein  verily  guilty  ?  This  is  the  worship  Satan  gets 
from  his  servants ;  that  the  worship  Jehovah  gets  from  his.  The  one  go  for 
mere  amusement — the  other  for  highest  benefit.  The  one  pay  dearly  for  their 
evening's  pleasure ;  to  the  other  all  is  open.     The  one  is  tiresome  and  hot,  and 
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unhealthy  discomfort  gain  their  ends ;  for  the  other  is  ease,  almost  hnntrf. 
Yet  one  is  crowded,  the  other  empty ;  one  all  enthusiasm,  the  other  Rigidity. 

What  reproof  should  this  contrast  bring  to  us !  How  stifle,  unheard,  ail 
excuses  of  want  of  time,  which  means  want  of  inclination !  Would  that  the 
Christian  professor  would  borrow  something  of  the  energy  which  distinguishes 
the  devotee  of  the  world  in  his  pursuit  after  pleasure.     • 

Says  the  Latin  proverb — "  It  is  lawful  to  learn  even  from  an  enemy/'  Then 
let  us  learn  from  one  glance  at  the  Opera  House  these  great  lessons  : — 

1.  To  be  more  diligent  in  attendance  upon  all  the  means  of  grace  (Proverbs 
viii.  34). 

2.  To  be  early  at  the  sanctuary.  Waiting  for  Him  that  bringetb  good  tid- 
ings (Isaiah  lii.  7). 

3.  To  hear  the  Word  in  a  less  sleepy  manner,  and  more  devout  attentive 
Arame  (Romans  x.  17). 

4.  To  minister  cheerfully  to  the  trifling  pecuniary  demands  made  upon  us 
for  conducting  the  worship  of  God  (2  Cor.  ix.  7). 

"  WHAT  THOU  DOEST,  DO  QUICKLY." 

Quick,  young  man !  life  is  short.  A  gr«at  work  is  before  you,  and  you  have 
no  time  to  lose.  If  you  would  succeed  in  business,  win  your  way  to  honour, 
and  save  your  soul,  you  must  work  quickly.  The  sluggard  dies.  The  wheels 
of  time  roll  over  him,  and  crush  him  will  he  sleeps.  Aim  high,  and  work  hard. 
Life  is  worth  the  living,  death  worth  the  dying,  because  worth  the  gaining. 

Quick^  ye  men  of  might  in  the  road  of  life.  Your  life  is  more  than  half  gene 
already.  You  are  going  down  the  hill,  and  the  shadows  begin  to  fall  around 
you.  1£  ye  have  ought  to  do  before  ye  die,  do  it  quickly.  The  morning  has 
fled,  mid-day  has  passed,  and  the  night  cometh. 

•  Quick,  ye  aged  men,  quick !  Once  you  thought  threescore  years  and  ten  to 
be  an  endless  time,  and  that  they  could  n«ver  pass  away.  They  have  come, 
they  have  gone,  and  what  have  they  left  ?  The  days  of  pleasure  are  past,  and 
the  days  of  darkness  are  here.  Have  you  left  any  work,  undone  ?  Have  you 
come  to  infirmities  and  trembling,  with  no  preparation  for  death?  Ah,  quick, 
ye  aged  fathers  and  grey-beaided  sires  !  Already  are  the  messengers  of  death 
begmning  to  tender  their  services  to  bring  you  to  the  sepulchre  of  your  fathers. 
With  the  feeble  remnants  of  existence,  seek  for  heaven.  Be  up  and  doing 
while  life  lingers,  mercy  waits,  and  God  is  gracious. — jim.  S,  S,  Treaswrt^* 

EULES  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Beoin  and  end  every  day  with  humble  and  earnest  prayer  to  God,  through  the 
intercession  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Read  carefully  every  day  some  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  examine 
your  heart  and  life  by  it. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,  all  wicked  company ^  and  all  temptations  to  sin; 
and  be  ever  in  the  way  of  duty. 

Keep  the  Lord's  day  most  religiously,  both  in  public  and  privMe. 

Think  often  and  seriously,  that  God's  eye  is  always  upon  you;  and  that  you. 
are  continually  hastening  to  death  and  judgment,  to  heaven  or  hell. 

Labour  with  all  your  might  to  do  your  duty,  but  depend  on  (rod  aU  the 
while  for  assistance  and  success,  through  his  Spirit,  and  for  acceptance,  ^ough 
his  Son. 
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THE  BLIND  B07  AND  HIS  BIBLE. 

Am  interesting  little  blind  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  became  ihe  subject  oi 
converdng  grace,  and  was  very  desirous  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible  with  raised 
letters  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he 
learned  to  run  his  fingers  along  the  page,  and  read  with  ease  and  propriety. 
The  highest  object  of  his  wishes  seemed  now,  to  possess  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Bible  for  the  blind,  which  consists  of  several  large  volumes.  His  parents  were 
unable  to  buy  one,  but  his  pastor  obtained  one  from  a  benevolent  society.  It 
was  in  several  volumes. 

Not  long  after  the  little  boy  received  the  books,  his  pious  mother  saw  him 
retire  to  the  room  where  they  were  kept,  and  she  stepped  softly  to  the  door  to 
see  what  he  would  do.  And  why  do  you  think  the  dear  little  boy  went  alone  to 
his  room  ?  His  mother  saw  him  kneeling  by  the  side  of  these  precious  volumes, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  in  prayer  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  this  blessed  gift  of 
his  holy  word.  He  then  rose  from  his  knees,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  volumes  in 
his  arms,  hugged  and  kissed  it,  and  then  laid  it  on  one  side,  and  proceeded  to  the 
next,  and  so  on  till  he  had,  in  this  simple  but  pleasing  manner,  signified  his  love 
for  each  of  those  blessed  volumes,  which,  through  the  medium  of  touch,  had  spread 
before  his  mind  the  wonders  and  the  glories  of  God's  revelation  to  man. 

"  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart.  More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold  ;  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the 
honeycomb." 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  EYES. 

Thb  eye  is  a  delicate  organ,  and  needs  attention.  All  persons  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  their  sight  through  carelessness  or  imprudence;  especislly 
students  and  men  whose  occupation  leads  them  to  vast  deal  of  book  study. 
Want  of  attention  to  a  few  simple  truths  may  occasion  weak  eyes,  injure  the 
optic  nerve,  and  produce  premature  blindness,  or  an  early  failing  of  the  eyes. 
We  will  present  a  few  ideas  as  cautious  to  the  careless. 

1.  Never  read  by  a  miserable  pale  light.     Every  copper  saved  by  chesp 
•poor  lights  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  poor  eyes  with  a  vengeance. 

2.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  read  or  study  by  lamp-light  for  hours  together, 
without  resting  the  eyes.  No  one  will  need  this  caution,  perhaps,  who  employs 
his  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  eyes,  in  study.  It  is,  however,  very  injurious  to 
the  eyes  to  pore  incessantly  over  a  book  or  paper  a  whole  long  evening  without 
cessation. 

3.  Never  study  by  the  evening  twilight.  It  causes  unnatural  expansion  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  the  light  of  day  is  gradually  diminishing,  which  is  at 
the  time  painful,  and  in  the  end  extremely  injurious. 

4.  Last  and  most— Do  not  spoil  your  eyes  by  fine  and  miserable  prints. 
We  have  ourselves  two  or  three  large  volumes,  Dick's  Works,  and  others,  in  so 
small  type,  they  have  tried  and  pained  our  eyes  so,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give 
them  away  to  some  one  who  will  promise  never  to  read  them,  and  go  and  pur- 
chase good  and  fair  editions  of  them. 
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Tftk«  car«  of  your  eyes,  gentle  reader,  in  relation  to  this  last  particular.  To- 
day, the  press  is  filling  the  world  full  of  miserable,  dingy,  fine  type,  cheap 
prints.  A  world  better  for  your  poor  eyes,  and  for  coming  years,  that  you  pay 
fair  price  and  purchase  books  with  a  good  round  type,  on  fair  paper,  and  with 
clear  impressions.  Economize  where  you  will,  but  be  sure  that  you  take  care 
of  your  eyes  as  a  first  thing. 


KEEP  THY  HEART. 

You  have  nothing  which  is  in  such  danger  of  being  neglected  as  your  heart. 
Your  outward  manners,  your  personal  appearance,  your  external  culture  are  far 
more  likely  to  receive  your  attention  than  your  heart ;  for  these  are  open  to  the 
public  inspection  of  men,  and  are  therefore  objects  of  your  daily  thought  and  care. 
But  your  heart  is  as  something  secret,  something  shut  out  from  the  direct  view 
of  men,  and  therefore  you  are  greatly  tempted  to  neglect  it. 

"  Keep  thy  heart."  You  have  nothing  which  is  so  important  to  carefully  watch 
and  guard  as  this.  Evil  thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires  cannot  be  allowed  to 
harbour  here  without  danger.  However  carefully  you  may  conceal  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  from  the  view  of  your  fellow-men,  you  cannot  hide  them  from  your 
God.  **  All  things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do."  But  you  cannot  conceal  these  evil  habits  from  your  fellow-men  so  per- 
fectly as  you  suppose.  If  they  do  not  show  themselves  in  form^  they  will  at 
length  show  themselves  in  their  effects  upon  the  outward  character. 

**  Keep  thy  heart."  There  is  nothing  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  in 
order. 

''The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things."  You  will  need  often  to  offer  the 
prayer  of  David,  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know 
my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  evil  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting." 

"  Keep  thy  heart."  There  is  a  great  reward  in  so  doing.  Your  care  and 
watchfulness  will  return  in  rich  and  abundant  blessings  upon  you.  1£  the  heart 
is  right,  all  is  right. 


A  KISS  FOR  A  BLOW. 

**  A  soft  answer  tometh  away  wrath." 

The  cotton  turban  of  the  Eastern  soldier  will  turn  the  edge  of  a  sword,  while  the 
steel  helmet  will  often  prove  ineffectual  for  defence.  An  incident  that  occurred 
within  the  writer's  observation,  in  a  town  in  the  north-west  of  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  183-,  supplies  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  power  of  kind  words. 

The  summer  of  that  year  had  been  long  and  alarmingly  wet ;  the  crops  were 
shooting  into  unprofitable  straw,  under  the  forcing  process  of  incessant  rain,  in- 
instead  of  consolidating  and  ripening  into  golden  grain  under  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun.  Alarmed  at  the  melancholy  prospect,  the  pious  inhabitants  of  the  town 
resolved  on  holding  prayer-meetings  at  an  early  hour  every  morning  to  invoke  the 
mercy  and  forbearance  of  the.  Most  High,  that  the  weather  might  improve  and 
their  fears  be  dispelled. 

In  order  that  the  prejudices  of  no  party  might  prevent  his  attendance,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  secure  if  possible  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  a  kind  of  com- 
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mon  groond,  for  the  devational  services.  But  their  application  for  it  was  met 
by  a  refosal,  through  the  interference  of  a  certain  influential  fimctionary  in  the 
town,  whose  prudence,  if  not  his  jealousy,  took  the  alarm  at  the  intended  amal- 
gamation of  all  parties  in  the  work  of  prayer. 

The  good  people  were  therefore  obliged  to  meet  in  the  Testry  of  the  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  as  the  next  roost  convenient  place ;  and  they  did  not  meet  in  vain. 
They  enjoyed  together  the  coromonion  of  saints*  The  prayers  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  were  found  essential!}  the  same ;  and  they  prevailed  with  God.  The 
bright  sun  began  to  shine  in  the  first  week  of  their  assembling,  and  the  com 
ultimately  ripened,  and  was  gathered  into  the  gamer,  with  thank^vings  to  the 
God  of  Heaven. 

The  meeting  was  found  so  pleasant  and  profitable,  that  though  its  immediate 
end  had  been  answered,  it  was  continued  by  general  consent. 

About  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  its  commencement,  the  leading  person 
in  this  devotional  movement  met  in  the  streets  the  gentleman  who  had  debaned 
them  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall.  There  was  no  possibility  of  escape  had  his 
opponent  wished  it.  Our  friend,  who  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  transaction,  went  up  to  the  other,  tendered  his  hand  with 
affectionate  warmth,  and  accosted  him  as  usual.  The  other  seized  it  eagerly, 
and,  confused  with  the  recollection  of  his  unkindness,  said,  **  I  did  not  expect 
this.  I  was  afraid  T  had  forfeited  your  esteem.  I  fear  you  must  dislike  me." 
"  No,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  our  friend,  "  christians  never  dislike  one  another. 
Believe  me,  we  are  very  sincerely  your  friends  every  one  of  us  ;  we  have  never 
failed  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  you  ;  nor  has  there  been  the  remotest  allusion  to 
the  past."  The  subdued  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  these  proofs  of  forgiving 
love,  and  unable  to  say  more,  he  rushed  away  with  a  grateful  and  choking  "  God 
bless  you  !  God  bless  you  !" 

The  object  was  gained — the  heart  of  the  persecutor  in  a  little  way  was  broken, 
and  he  was  taught  a  lesson  he  would  never  forget,  in  the  school  of  christian 
kindness.  Were  our  practice  in  the  matter  of  forgiveness-  of  offences,  as  in  this 
case,  more  consonant  with  the  principles  we  profess,  would  not  the  christian 
world  at  large  present  a  more  peaceful,  loving  aspect  than  it  does  ? 


GUARD   AGAINST   VULGAE  LANGUAGE. 

There  is  as  much  connexion  between  the  words  and  the  thoughts  as  there  is 
between  the  thoughts  and  the  words ;  the  latter  are  not  only  the  expression  of 
the  former,  but  they  have  a  power  to  re-act  upon  the  soul  and  leave  the  stains 
of  their  corruption  there.  A  young  man  who  allows  himself  to  use  one  profane 
or  vulgar  word,  has  not  only  shown  that  there  is  a  foul  spot  on  his  mind,  but  by 
the  utterance  of  that  word  he  extends  that  spot  and  inflames  it,  till,  by  indul- 
gence, it  will  soon  pollute  and  ruin  the  whole  soul.  Be  careful  of  your  words, 
as  well  as  your  thoughts.  If  you  can  control  the  tongue,  that  no  improper  words 
are  pronounced  by  it,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  control  the  mind  and  save  that 
from  corruption.  You  extinguish  the  fire  by  smothering  it,  or  by  preventing  had 
thoughts  bursting  out  in  language.  Never  utter  a  word  anywhere,  which  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  speak  in  presence  of  the  most  refined  female,  or  the  most 
religious  man.  Try  this  practice  a  little,  and  you  will  soon  have  command  of 
yourself. 
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POETRY. 


NOT  HERE,  NOT  HERE. 

BY  DB.  RUIE. 

Not  here,  not  here, 
My  soul,  take  up  thy  rest ; 

Not  here,  not  nere. 
So  fondly  build  thy  nest  I 

Here  rough  wmds  blow, 
Which  will  thine  eflTorts  mock; 

Here  floods  o'erflow, 
With  rode  and  fatal  shock. 

Above,  look  above. 
Where  Jesus,  on  his  threne, 

Regards  with  fond  love 
The  souls  he  calls  his  own. 

Hours  of  endless  bliss 
He  there  for  us  provides ; 

None  falls  short  of  this. 
Who  in  his  grace  confides. 

We  are  prisoners  here. 
And  sin  around  us  reigns; 

But  the  hour  is  near 
When  we  shall  burst  our  chains. 

Then,  my  ransom'd  soul. 
Thou  shalt  ascend  on  high ; 

Free  from  fear's  control. 
And  free  from  tear  or  sigh. 

Earth  once  left  behind, 
Every  care  shall  cease ; 

Wnile  in  heaven  thou'lt  find 
Eternal  joy  and  peace. 

'Tis  there,  oh,  'tis  there, 
Thou  only  shalt  have  rest ; 

In  Sion's  palace  fair, 
And  on  thy  Saviour's  breast ! 


BE  COURTEOUS. 

BT  MBS.  L.  H.  SIOOnBNBT. 

Thebb  is  a  plant  that  in  its  cell 
All  trembling  seems  to  stand, 

And  bend  its  stalk,  and  fold  its  leayes 
From  each  approaching  hand. 

And  thus  there  is  a  conscious  nerve 

Within  the  human  breast, 
Which  from  the  lash  and  oazekM  hand 

^urinks  and  retIzM,  distressed. 


Thepressure  rude,  the  toueh  severe, 

Will  raise  within  the  mind 
A  nameless  thrill,  a  sacred  tear, 

A  torture  undefined. 

0,ryou  who  are  by  nature  form'd 
Each  thought  refined  to  know, 

Remress  the  word,  the  glance,  that  wakes 
That  trembling  nerve  to  woe. 

And  be  it  still  your  joy  to  raise 
The  trembler  from  the  shade ; 

To  bind  the  broken,  and  to  heal 
The  wounds  you  never  made. 

Whene'er  you  see  the  feeling  mind. 

Oh,  let  this  care  begin. 
And  though  the  cell  be  rude  and  low, 

Respect  the  guest  within. 


TO  MY  BIBLE. 

Sweet  book,  by  God  my  Maker  given. 

Thou  pledge  of  love  Divine ; 
Dear  fiiithful  ^ide  from  earth  to  heaven, 

My  Bible,  thou  art  mine. 

In  reading  thee,  a  holy  calm 
Steals  gently  o'er  my  breast ; 

From  every  page  fiows  healing  balm, 
Lulling  my  griefis  to  rest 

For  there  I  trace  a  Father' 9  care, 

(Jently  upholding  me. 
And  guiding  me,  through  every  snare, 

Safe  to  eternity. 

There  in  a  Saviour's  love,  I  see 

Justice  and  mercy  mefet. 
When  shall  my  soul  from  earth  be  firee, 

And  worship  at  his  feet  ? 

And  there  a  Comforter  I  find. 

In  dark  adversity. 
Leading  my  weak  and  harass'd  mind 

To  rest,  t)  God,  in  thee. 

There,  too,  I  read  ofkdinesa, 

Makinff  me  meet  for  heav^i. 
And  evenasting  happiness 

To  all,  through  Christ  forgiven.'^ 

0  precious  gift  of  perfect  love, 

Led  by  Ihy  trutn  and  light. 
My  heart  sliall  seek  to  rise  above. 

Till  faith  be  lost  in  sight 
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LINES  ON  QOD. 

God  is  my  Father,  for  he  gave  me  hieath, 
His  hand  alone  presenres  me  stQl  from 

death: 
God  is  my  Father,  and  he  calls  me  son — 
Then,  as  my  Father,  let  his  will  be  done ; 
Let  me  reyere  him,  honor,  and  obey, 
And  to  Father  oft  in  secret  pray. 
God  is  mv  maker:  let  my  soul  rejoice. 
And  to  his  glory  let  me  raise  my  Yoice : 
God  is  our  Qod,  and  he  will  be  onr  g^de, 
Let  ns  ne'er  worship  any  God  beside. 
God  is  my  God:  ^y,  then,  cast  down  my 

sool? 
In  him  T  '11  tmst  while  endless  affes  roll— 
The  God  of  Israel,  in  whose  word  we  read 
We  too,  if  we  believe,  are  Abram's  seed. 


Then  let  us  tmst  In  him,  and  Ueis  his 

name, 
And  through  the  Gentile  woiid  his  kra 

proclaim. 
Oar  God  is  love:  he  sent  his  only  Son 
To  die  for  sins,  which  wretched  man  had 

done; 
Then  let  ns  keep  his  law  and  walk  in  bye. 
So  may  we  please  our  God  who  dwells 

aboYo. 
In  all  the  world  the  Lord  onr  God  is  King; 
Then  let  ns  raise  onr  voice,  his  praise  to 

sinff. 
Tremble  before  him,  and  obey  his  words ; 
For  he  is  King  of  Kings,  and  Jjoid  of  Lords. 

LomghborongK,  T.  Tkbbutt. 


VARIETIES. 


Thb  Kmw  Spbcial  Tftinr  oooveving 
the  momine  papers  reaches  Birmingham 
in  the  mommg  at  thirtv-fire  minutes  past 
eight.  The  fondon  Dailv  Journals  are 
thus  actually  on  the  breakmst  tables  at  the 
coffee-houses  in  Birmingham  a  fow  minutes 
after  nine  o'clock. 

FnBTWARMiNe  iH  Railway  Carbiagbs. 
— ^It  appears  that  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway  Company  have  commenced  to 
warm  their  carriages  on  the  **  through" 
trains  by  the  introduction  of  **  foot- 
warmers.'*  This  is  a  start  in  the  right 
direction;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  truly  the 
beginning  of  a  system  which  must  become 
ffeneral  on  every  railway  throughout  the 
Uiree  kingdoms.  There  is  no  practical 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  making  a  rail- 
way carriage  warm  and  perfectly  comfor- 
tme^  so  3iat  the  most  delicate  person 
may  travel  from  *'Land'8-end  to  John 
O'Groats''  as  snugly  and  cosily  as  if  he  had 
his  foot  on  the  hesrth  rug  of  his  drawing- 
room,  with  the  curtains  £awn  and  a  warm 
fire  in  Uie  grate.  The  warming  feat  (oj^. 
ftet)  has  long  been  accomplished  in  the 
swift  boats  on  English  and  Scotch  canals, 
as  also  on  American  and  continental  rail- 
ways.—2%«  Builder. 

BuBNs'  Fabm.— The  fiurm  of  Ellisland, 
which  j^roved  ruinous  to  Bums  at  70/. 
a-year,  is  now,  curtailed  of  a  few  acres 
prospeioasly  occupied  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
at  170/.,  with  lower  markets.  So  states 
Mr.  Bobert  Chambers,  in  his  interesting 
life  of  the  poet 

Arabtaii  Pbovbbb. — ^By  six  causes  a 
fool  may  be  known  —  **Anfl;er  without 
cause  ;  speech  without  pront  ;  chauffe 
without  motive ;  inquiry  without  an  ob* 


ject;  putting  tmst  in  a  straager;  and 
wanting  capacity  to  distiBgaidi  between 
friend  and  foe.'* 

Tbavblldto  nr  thb  Oldbh  Timb. — ^The 
first  coach  that  went  from  London  to  Ox- 
ford in  one  day  was  in  the  month  of  April, 
1669.  It  contained  six  passengers,  had  a 
boot  on  each  side,  and  was  thirteen  hours 
on  the  road.  What  a  magic  chanee,  in- 
deed !  The  same  distance  can  how  be  ac- 
complished within  the  hour. 

Thb  Eholish  Fouobmah. — In  Eng^Uiid, 
if  we  do  not  seek  the  policeman,  he  takes 
no  notice  of  us ;  he  has  no  political  missi- 
on. A  Berlin  professor,  who  vinted  Eng- 
land in  May  last,  is  said  to  have  be^i  quite 
angry  about  it.  **  One  goes  about  in  Eng- 
land, says  he,  "as  though  en>elled  from 
society.  No  official  takes  the  least  notice 
of  (me.  The  dogs  are  more  respected  in 
Berlin.  They  are  all  entered  and  numbered 
in  the  dog-book  of  the  police.  None  bat  a 
thief  can  feel  comfortable  in  England,  £x 
he  is  the  only  one  of  whom  the  Gh>veni- 
ment  takes  notice  I'* 

A  SHBBWD  observer  once  said,  that  on 
walking  the  streets  on  a  slippery  nuHninff 
one  might  see  where  the  good  naturea 
people  fived,  by  the  ashes  wown  on  the 
ice  Wore  the  aoor. 

With  a  true  wife  a  husband's  fiuilts 
should  be  sacred.  A  woman  forgets  what 
is  due  to  herself  when  she  condescends  to 
that  refoge  of  weakness— «  female  ceiilS> 
dante.  A  wife's  bosom  should  be  Um 
tomb  of  her  husband's  foilinn,  and  his 
character  £ur  more  valuable  in  ner  < 
tion  than  his  life.  If  this  be  not  the  < 
she  pollutes  her  marriage  vow. 
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RobkbtHall  myb,  a  CSuMtti  ihonld 
look  upon  himseli  as  fiKymeihing  sacred 
and  deroted,  so  that  what  inTobr^  but  an 
ordinary  degree  of  czuninality  in  others,  in 
him  paortakes  of  the  natare  of  sacrilege ; 
What  is  a  breach  of  trust  in  others,  is  in 
him  the  profanation  of  a  temple. 

Work  Wilunoly. — ^As  tne  sun  does 
not  wait  for  prayers  and  incantations  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  rise,  but  inmiediately 
shines  forth,  and  is  received  with  universal 
salutation ;  so  neither  do  you  wait  for  ap- 
plauses, and  shouts,  and  praises,  in  order 
to  do  good;  but  be  a  voluntarv  benefSeu^tor, 
and  you  will  be  beloved  like  the  sun. 

Shoeblack  Briqadb  in  Iovebfool. — In 
March  a  number  of  boys  from  the  Bagged 
Schools  commenced  operations  as  shoe  pol- 
ishers.   The  lads  comprising  the  brigade 


wers  attbed  In  a  sort  of  nnlfbrm  of  blue 
frock  with  white  badges,  and  oilskin  caps; 
each  had  susjpended  over  his  brout  a  box, 
locked,  in  which  were  dropped  the  pence 
of  the  customers.  The  bngade  was  sta- 
tioned along  the  docks  and  tne  most  popu- 
lous thorough&res  of  the  town.  Cm  re- 
turning to  school  in  the  evening  the  boxes 
are  dehvered  up,  and  they  are  paid  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  day  as  wages. 

PoLiTENBSs. — Politeness,  true  and  genu- 
ine, should  be  associated  widi  personal 
Christianity.  A  fine  picture  should  have 
a  handsome  frame. 

Watchfulness. — The  sailor  may  relax 
his  attention,  and  the  soldier  sometimes 
lay  down  his  arms,  but  the  devoted  Chris- 
tian must  ever  watch  and  pray. 


STATISTICS. 


Statistics  of  Juybnilb  Offbndbbs. — 
According  to  a  Parliamentary  paper  yes- 
terday printed,  obtained  by  Sir  John  rak- 
ington,  there  were  6,489  juYenile  offenders 
committed  in  England  in  1849,  and  73  in 
Wales,  while  in  1850  the  number  in  England 
committed  was  6,988,  and  in  Wales  82.  Of 
the  number  in  England  and  Wales  in  1849, 
167  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and 
184  in  1850.  The  others  were  sentenced  to 
Tarious  terms  of  imprisonment.  On  the 
first  of  Norember  last,  of  jurenile  ofienders 
undej^ing  sentence,  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  169  under  13  years  of  age,  and 
668  under  16.  The  number  in  prison  oefore, 
once  was  205  ;  twice,  90  ;  three  times,  49  ; 
and  four  times,  and  upwards,  85.  Of  the 
jureniles  then  undergoing  sentence,  29  were 
illegitimate.  It  appears,  that  of  the  o£ESBnders 
then  in  prison  in  pursuance  of  sentence,  329 
had  lost  one  parent,  and  103  had  lost  both 
parents  ;  327  were  unable  to  read,  and  554 
had  not  been  brought  up  to  any  definite  oc- 
cupation, of  whom  547  were  in  England  and 
7  m  Wales. 

Abult  Ablb-bodibd  Padfbbs.—  a  Par- 
liamentary paper  has  just  been  printed  firom 
which  it  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  January 
1851,  there  were  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief 
of  .aUe-bodied  married  couples  1,401  men 
anil  1,510  women  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
arv  last,  1,001  men  and  1,117  women.  Of 
other  men  Uiere  were  6,991  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1851,  and  5,681  in  1852  ;  and  of 
other  females,  11,920  in  the  former  period, 
and  11,070  at  the  latter.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1851,  in  out-door  relief  there  were 
200  men  relieyed  in  cases  of  sudden  and  ur* 
^nt  necessity,  and  220  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 


ary, 1852.  There  were  in  the  first  period 
19,822  men,  and  17,650  relieved  in  cases  of 
their  own  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity, 
7,500  men  at  the  first  period,  and  6,801  on 
the  second,  who  were  reUeved  on  account 
of  sickness,  &c.,  of  any  of  the  family  or  of  a 
funeral,  and  5,348  at  the  first  period,  and 
4,1 18  at  the  second,  men  relievea  on  account 
of  work  or  other  causes.  There  were  26, 
424  wives  relieved  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1851,  and  23,004  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1852.  There  were  50,730  widows  at  the 
first  period,  and  47,068  at  the  second,  besides 
single  women,  illegitimate  children,  and  the 
wives  of  persons  abroad  or  in  gaoL 

Colonial  Rbvbndbs. — A  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  eives  the  gross  revenue 
of  the  following  cok>nies  for  the  last  year 
in  which  they  could  be  made  up.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  amounts : — Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  revenue  223,554/,  expenditure 
259,201i^ ;  Ceylon,  revenue  408,525i^  expen- 
diture 414,715/ ;  Gibralter,  revenue  29,764/, 
expenditure  30,563/ ;  Honff  Kong,  revenue 
23,527i^  expenditure  34,549^;  Malto,  revenue 
126,3894  expenditure  114,195/ ;  Mauritius, 
revenue  308,342/,  expenditure  265,206/; 
New  Zealand  (north),  revenue  65,244/^  ex- 
penditure 63,722/  ;  ditto  (south),  revenue 
45,721/^  expenditure  45,159 ;  South  Aus- 
tralia, revenue  166,606i^  expenditure  149,334 
Trinidad,  revenue  88,140/;  expenditure  78, 
971 ;  Van  Dleman's  Land,  revenue  152,706 
expenditure  165,864/;  West  Australia,  re* 
venue  10,129/^  expenditure  11,259/.  The 
whole  revenue  of  these  colonies  amounts  to 
1,717,495/.  The  expenditure  to  1,730,307/. 
The  cost  of  collecting  the  reyenue  was  103, 
5UL 
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Ebbchief.— We  find  the  following,  in  re- 
ference to  the  origin  of  this  word,  in  Bent'^ 
ley's  Miscellany  : — '  The  abuse  of  terms  bv 
perversion  or  corruption,  is  common  to  all 
languages,  and  abounds  in  our  own.  We 
retain  phrases  whose  first  uses  are  forgotten , 
and  apply  them  to  uses  foreign  to  their  ori- 
fi'inal  purport ;  or  we  corrupt  them  in  their 
descent  till  they  come  to  meim  something 
totally  different.  In  some  cases* we  contrive, 
with  remarkable  ingenuitv,  to  combine  both 
these  forms  of  verbal  misdemeanour.  Take , 
for  example,  the  word  kerchief.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  word  was  derived  from 
the  French  couvre  chef,  and  obviously  meant 
a  covering  for  the  head.  Brevity  converted 
couvre  chef  into  kerchief.  This  was  well 
enough  for  colloquial  purposes,  and  no  great 
harm  done.  By  degrees,  however,  having 
occasion  to  enlarge  the  application  of  the 
word  for  our  convenience,  we  flung  etymo- 
logy to  the  winds,  and  coined  the  word  hand* 
kerchief— which,  broken  up  into  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  means  literally  a  head-cover  for 
the  hand.  The  force  of  absurdity  would 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  going  beyond  this  ; 
but  worse  remains  behind.  Having  recon- 
ciled our  consciences  to  handkerchief,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  kerchiefs  in  like 
manner  for  all  possible  purposes ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, we  have  manufactured  a  pocket- 
jiandKerchief,  which  means  a  head  cover  for 
the  hand  to  ^o  into  the  pocket,  and  a  neck- 
handkerchief,  or  head  cover  for  the  hand  to 
be  tied  round  the  neck .  The  kerchief  itself, 
when  it  was  used  in  its  original  simplicty^ 
attracted  as  much  admiration  as  the  miniver 
cap,  which  was  made  of  velvet ;  or  the  ship^ 
tire,  an  open  flaunting  head-dress,  decorated 
with  streamers  ;  or  the  French  hood,  con-> 
sisting  of  gauze  or  muslin,  stretching  from 
the  back  of  the  head  to  the  forehead,  and 
leaving  the  hair  exposed  ;  or  those  cauls  or 
nets  of  gold  thread  which  were  brought 
inio  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and, 
after  a  long  interregnum,  have  been  recently 
revived.  The  kerohiefhad,  in  some  respects, 
the  advantage  of  all  these,  being  capable  of 
©very  variety  of  coquetiA  forms,  ana  afford- 
ing its  wearer  the  choice  of  all  possible 
combinations  of  colour.' 

CoDC-^  The  word  coin,  in  Frenoh,  signi- 
fies corner  ;  and  coin  is  thought  to  Mve 
derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance, 
because  in  ancient  times  money  was  square* 
Urns  having  comers.    The  word  properly 


signifies  a  wedge,  aa  the  Latin  cuneus;  and 
Aome  think  that  Uie  wedge,  ingot,  or  lingot 
(linguetta)y  ori^natedeitSer  from  the  shape 
in  which  the  mgots  were  often  cut,  when 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed 
out  in  payment ;  or  else  from  the  wedge  or 
chisel  with  which,  in  trade,  these  ingots  were 
cut  to  the  precise  weight  required. 

Bahbebs'  Poles.— In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.  (who  confirmed  the  charter  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons),  there  were  very  few 
surgeons  ;  in  fact,  only  ten  in  number,  who 

of  sureery,  and  tieir  portraits  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  one  of  the  finest  efforts 
of  Holbein's  pnendl.  This  painting  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Barbers'  Company. 
Up  to  that  time,  a  co-partnership  existed 
between  barbers  and  surgeons.  The  sign 
of  the  residence  of  one  of  this  fraternity  was 
a  long  pole,  affixed  to  the  door-post,  as  at 
the  present  time.  From  an  account  in  the 
British  Apollo,  this  sign  had  its  origin  in 
ancient  Rome,  where 

TVas  ordered  that  a  huge  long  pole. 
With  bason  deck'd,  shoiud  grace  the  hole, 

To  guide  the  wounded. 
But  when  they  ended  all  their  wars. 
And  men  grew  out  of  love  with  scars. 
Their  trade  decaying — to  keep  swimming 
They  join'd  the  other  trade  of  trimming ; 
And  to  their  poles,  to  publish  either, 
Thus  twisted  both  their  trades  togeUier. 

Plants. — ^Wheat  was  brought  from  the 
central  table-land  of  Thibet,  wh««  its  re- 
presentative yet  exists  as  grass,  with  small 
mealy  seeds. — Rye  exists  wild  in  Siberia. — 
Barlbt  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of 
Himalaya. — Oats  wild  in  Northern  Africa, 
•— Millet,  one  species  is  a  native  of  India, 
another  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.< — Majib 
was  brought  from  America. — Canabt  Seed 
from  the  Canary  Islands.— Rice  inxai  Sooth 
Africa,  whence  it  was  taken  to  India,  sad 
from  thence  to  Europe  and  America.— Peasb 
are  of  unkown  origin. — ^Lkntu.  grows  irild 
on  the  shores  of  the  Meditenaaean.-- 
YBTeHES  are  natives  of  Qermany. — Cbige^ 
PBA  was  brought  frt>m  the  South  of  Europe^ 
The  Gak]>bm  Bban  from  the  East  liadies.— ^ 
The  HoBSE  Bean  from  the  Caspian  Sea.— 
The  liunv  from  the  Levant— BuaE.WBBAX 
came  originally  form  Siberia  and  Turkey. — 
Rape^  Sebd  and  Cabbagb  Sbbd  grow  wild 
in  Sicily  aad  Naples. 
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"  Vain  man,"  say  the  Scriptures,  "would  be  wise,  though  man  be  born  as  the 
wild  ass*s  colt."  There  is  no  potential  mood  in  Hebrew,  and  we  are  left,  in 
texts  like  the  above,  to  use  that  auxiliary  verb  which  will  best  agree  with  the 
scope  of  the  passage ;  and  here,  doubtless,  the  term  "  should,"  rather  than 
"  would,"  ought  to  have  been  used ;"  the  verse  then  will  read,  "  Vain  man 
should  be  wise."  He  is  naturally  vain,  or  empty,  and  as  destitute  of  knowledge 
as  a  wild  ass's  colt,  still  he  has  the  capacity  and  the  means  of  acquiring  infor-^ 
mation,  and  ought  to  become  "  wise."  The  monopoly  of  knowledge  is  the 
most  iniquitous  and  cruel  of  all.  Far  less  wicked  would  it  be  for  these  exclu- 
sionists  to  decree  that  the  victims  of  their  injustice  should  be  deprived  of  one  of 
their  eyes,  than  to  doom  the  immortal  spirit  to  darkness.  A  thousand  times 
preferable  would  it  be  to  have  but  one  eye,  than  to  have  as  many  eyes  as  Argus, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  possess  within  nothing  but  an  ill-informed  mind,  to 
look  out  through  those  organs.  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,"  not  the 
material  sense,  but  the  intelligent  soul,  which  uses  it  as  a  medium  of  informa- 
tion. When  the  spirit  that  looks  out  through  the  eye  is  well-informed  and 
well-regulated,  the  whole  body,  or  whole  man,  is  full  of  light ;  everything  in 
nature,  providence,  and  redemption,  is  luminous  and  captivating ;  but  let  the 
mental  "  eye  be  dark  or  ignorant,"  and  how  tremendous  is  that  darkness  !  The 
opponents  of  education  would  fain  extinguish  this  mental  vision.  Woe  unto 
them,  for  they  "  take  away  the  key  of  knowledge."  "  No  man,  when  he  hath 
lighted  a  candle,  putteth  it  into  a  secret  place  or  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick,  that  they  which  come  in  may  see  the  light."  "  The  spirit  of  man 
is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  and  he  has  not  lighted  it  up  that  it  should  be 
extinguished  or  put  under  a  bushel.  All  the  enemies  of  knowledge  are  fighting 
against  God,  they  endeavour  to  put  out  the  lamp  which  he  has  created,  and 
thus  are  guilty,  not  of  maiming  the  body,  but  of  attempting  to  blind  the 
immortal  soul. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who,  while  they  will  admit  that  there  should  be 
some  improvement  in  the  education  of  males,  deny  the  necessity  of  extending 
its  benefits  to  females.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  or  injurious  than 
this  sentiment.  A  very  little  reflection  on  the  duties  of  woman  would  show, 
that  if  either  of  the  sexes  ought  to  have  a  superior  education,  that  boon  is 
particularly  the  birthright  of  females.  The  care  of  children,  through  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  their  existence,  is  committed  to  females. 
Character  is  often  stamped  for  life  in  the  nursery.  It  may  be  said  that  little  in- 
formation is  requisite  to  teach  and  train  children  during  their  early  years ;  but 
those  who  talk  thus  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  themselves.  To  simplify 
knowledge ;  to  analyze  words,  thoughts,  and  objects  ;  to  give  an  intelligent 
answer  to  all  the  enquiries  of  that  little  philosopher,  in  whose  bosom  God  has 
kindled  a  burning  desire,  to  know  everything  that  a  candidate  for  two  worlds — 
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time  and  eternity — ought  to  know ;  and  to  break  ideas,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into 
morsels  so  small  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  infantile  capacity ;  to 
accomplish  all  this  requires  knowledge  and  information  of  no  (Mrdinaty  charac- 
ter. To  teach  the  over-grown  boys  and  girls,  whose  mental  powers  have  been 
paralyzed  by  ignorant  mothers,^  silly  nursemaids,  and  brainless  schoolmasters  ; 
or  to  instruct  the  larger  blockheads,  the  six-feet  babies  of  our  day,  "  the 
genial  current  of  whose  souls  has  been  long  ago  frozen,"  is  a  task  for  which 
any  uninformed,  superannuated  woman  is  qualified ;  but  to  receive  the  divine, 
unsophisticated,  immortal  spirit,  as  it  comes  fresh  and  pure  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator,  to  take  it,  and  nurse  it  first  for  earth  and  then  for  heaven,  requires 
the  deepest  learning  and  the  profoundest  philosophy.  If  what  has  been  called 
the  educated  people,  who  have  hitherto  been  sent  forth  from  our  public  schools, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  such  seminaries  can  do  in  fitting  man  for 
this  world  or  the  next,  then  may  we  safely  conclude,  that  any  imbecile  woman 
would  do  for  the  presidency  in  these  seats  of  learning.  Nay,  we  may  say  more, 
we  may  assert  that  they  have  long  been  governed  by  worse  than  aged  woman : 
superannuated  old  men,  or,  still  more  deplorable,  men  superannuated  before 
their  minds  had  arrived  at  maturity,  have  had  the  control  of  such  institutions, 
and  have  used  their  influence,  not  to  educate,  but  to  paralyze,  the  divine 
intellects  committed  to  their  care.  Would  we  only  change  our  system,  and 
introduce  the  well-informed  philosophical  instructress  into  the  nursery,  we 
might  then  set  at  defiance  all  the  mischief  with  which  the  chartered  ignorance 
of  many  a  public  school  threatens  the  land.  One  of  the  earliest  developem^ts 
of  thought  is  inquiry,  and  the  whole  future  life,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  demands  of  the  young  philosopher  are 
answered ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  preside  over  the  nursery  should  be  the 
best-informed  persons  which  the  country  can  produce.  To  encase  the  infant 
mind  in  ignorance  and  error,  more  impenetrable  than  the  thickest  coat  of  mail, 
and  thus  envelope  it  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shell,  but  without  the  power  of  enlarge 
ing  its  covering ;  and  to  expect  that  either  the  spirit,  thus  fettered,  or  any  of 
its  tutors,  all  of  whom  are  in  equal  bondage  with  itself,  will  be  able  to  dissolve 
these  worse  than  adamantine  bonds,  is  to  anticipate  miracles  for  which  we  have 
no  warrant,  either  in  past  history  or  the  promises  of  revelation.  But,  alas  I  the 
gem  is  not  merely  hid  in  the  ocean  ;  it  there  becomes  encrusted,  and  when  by 
some  chance  it  is  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
commonest  pebble.  How  many  a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been 
doomed  to  eternal  obscurity  by  the  misdirection  of  the  nursery!  Its  first 
impetus  and  the  course  it  consequently  took,  were  both  wrong,  and  it  became 
one  of  those  wandering  stars  for  which  is  reserved  *'  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever."  Many  a  vigorous  mind,  after  the  toil  of  years,  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  free  itself  entirely  from  those  mental  bonds  in  which  it  was  so  firmly 
swathed  by  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  its  early  guides.  Surely  it  is  high 
time  that  our  intellectual  and  moral  slave-trade  and  slavery  should  cease.  But, 
alas !  in  this  department  of  benevolence  our  Clarksons  and  Wilberforees  are 
comparatively  few.  Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  spiritual 
emancipation  will  never  take  place  until  the  intellectual  and  moral  dignity  of 
woman  is  recognised.  Females  of  all  classes  must  be  better  educated ;  the 
office  of  nurserymaid  must  be  made  a  profession,  and  the  nursery  become 
a  miniature  university,  before  we  can  indulge  the  hope  that  the  human  mind 
will  arrive  at  maturity. 
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Not  only  in  the  nursery  is  the  influence  of  woman  predominant,  hut  in  every 
future  stage  of  life,  and  in  almost  every  relation,  domestic,  civil,  and  religious, 
her  control  is  felt,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  her  receiving  a  superior  edu- 
cation is  placed  heyond  a  doubt.  As  the  companion  of  man,  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  domestic  circle,  as  the  mother  of  the  next  generation,  and  as  one 
who  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  exercise  no  common  power  in  the  State  and  the 
church,  her  tuition  ought  to  be  of  the  flrst  order.  Her  sex  and  her  charms 
open  to  her  a  door  of  admission  to  every  degree  of  society  in  the  land.  She 
may  be  the  daughter  of  an  operative  to  day,  and  yet,  before  many  years  shall 
roll  away,  she  may  be  la  duchess.  This  has  actually  occurred  within  our 
recollection.  Woman  needs  no  hereditary  rank  to  entitle  her  to  the  peerage. 
Her  sex  is  her  nobility,  and  her  charms  her  escutcheon.  But  if  never  destined 
to  rise  above  the  humble  domestic  servant,  yet,  even  here,  in  her  intercourse 
with  the  family,  an4  especially  with  the  children  during  the  most  eventful 
period  of  their  history,  she  exerts  a  power  which  may  some  day  be  felt  in  the 
senate,  and  which  most  certainly  shall  extend  to  eternity.  **  None  of  us," 
however  contracted  our  sphere,  "  liveth  to  himself."  God  visits  the  sins  of 
one  generation  upon  the  next,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  several  succeeding 
ones.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  arbitrarily  punishes  the  children  for  the 
primes  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  tutors ;  but,  that  every  age  stamps  its 
own  impress  on  the  one  that  succeeds  it,  and  of  course,  if  it  is  in  the  wrong, 
those  whom  it  directs  must  be  injured  accordingly.  When  we  thus  reflect 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  mankind  are  educated  by  women,  how  important 
it  is  that  those  who  thus  preside  over  our  destiny  should  be  rendered  persons 
of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  attainments.  Nor  can  we  here  allow 
a  monopoly  of  knowledge  to  prevail,  without  inflicting  a  greater  injury  on  the 
monopolists  themselves  than  upon  the  intended  victims  of  their  injustice.  In 
numerous  cases  the  servant  does  more  to  form  the  character  of  the  child  than 
its  own  mother,  and  therefore  an  ignorant  mother  may  do  little  harm  compared 
with  the  untutored  domestics,  who  are  the  chief  companion  of  her  children 
during  the  most  important  era  of  their  existence.  In  a  very  great  number  of 
families  the  negligence  of  mothers  would  cease  to  be  a  calamity,  provided  the 
female  guardians  of  their  offspring  were  well  informed.  When  the  frivolities  of 
the  age  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  the  parent,  so  that  her  chief  business 
set m^  to  co^si9t  in  dress,  lying  on  a  sofa,  sighing  over  a  tale  of  romance,  mak- 
ing morning  calls  long  after  mid-day,  because  she  cannot  leave  her  bed  until 
the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  preparing  for  evening  visitors,  and  taking  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  chit-chat  of  the  table,  &c.  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  poor 
children,  unless  blessed  with  intelligent  nursemaids  and  governesses,  must  be 
in  A  pitiable  condition.  I  have  often  seen  the  offspring  of  such  parents,  when 
let  into  the  drawing-room  for  an  exhibition  to  the  company,  give  awful  proof 
that  their  mothers  were  **  dead  while  they  lived,"  and  tha,t  their  foster-motherSf 
the  servants,  had  not  a  single  qualification  for  the  of&ce  that  had  been  delega- 
ted to  them  by  these  unnatural  parents.  In  such  females,  were  the  almce  matris 
what  they  ought  to  be,  the  criminality  of  the  real  parent  would  chiefly  scourge 
herself;  but  when  mothers  and  servants  are  equally  uninformed  and  neglectful, 
the  children  axe  injured  for  time  and  eternity.  When  therefore  the  influence  of 
woman  is  duly  weighed,  it  will  be  evident  that  if  a  better  education  belongs  to 
either  of  the  sexes,  that  privilege  is  especially  due  to  females.  And  further, 
so  long  as  mothers  are  thoughtless,  it  will  be  far  better  to  have  ignorant  parents 
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than  ignorant  servants.  Of  all  persons  upon  earth,  those  who  are  nnfft  to 
educate  or  superintend  their  own  offspring  ought  to  be  the  last  to  advocate 
popular  ignorance. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BY  REV.  W.  PAYNE,  CHESHAM. 

No.  V. — John  Bunyan  as  a  Preacher, 

The  astonishment  experienced  by  the  Jews  of  Damascus  the  first  time  Saul  of 
Tarsus  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogue,  was  very  like  the  feeling  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  many  by  the  announcement  that  John  Bunyan  had  turned  preacher. 
And  yet  the  spiritual  process  through  which  he  had  been  passing,  these  many 
months,  greatly  qualified  him  for  that  noble  work.  He  was  pre-eminently  taught 
of  God.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Southey  is  highly  honourable  to  the  Baptist  De- 
nomination. "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  encouragement  he  received  from  the  Baptists, 
he  might  have  lived  and  died  a  Tinker."  Without  stopping  to  confute  or  confirm 
this  testimony,  we  will  say,  all  honour  to  the  intelligent  christians  of  the  Church  at 
Bedford;  their  decision  as  to  the  qualifications  of  John  Bunyan  for  the  christian 
ministry,  has  been  approved  by  the  catholic  church  and  ratified  by  Jesus  Christ 
its  Lord.  His  own  simple  unadome^  account  of  the  matter,  strikingly  illustrates 
both  his  genuine  modesty  and  earnest  piety.  ''  After  that  I  had  been  five  or  six 
years  awakened,  and  helped  myself  to  see  both  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus,  and 
also  enabled  to  ventare  upon  him,  (these  good  people  seem  to  have  appreciated 
Paul's  words,  'not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Devil')  ;  some  of  the  most  able  of  the  saints,  the  most  able  for 
judgment  and  holiness  as  they  thought,  perceived  that  God  had  counted  me 
worthy  to  understand  something  of  His  will,  and  His  holy  and  blessed  word ;  and 
had  given  me  utterance  in  some  measure  to  explain  what  I  saw  to  others  for  their 
edification.  Therefore  they  desired  me,  and  that  with  much  earnestness,  to  speak 
a  word  of  exhortation  to  them." 

His  first  attempts  at  preaching  were  in  private.  Most  likely  some  experienced 
Christian  would  then  go  with  him  to  some  village  station,  that  it  might  be  known 
whether  he  was  apt  to  teach.  Then,  after  solemn  prayer  and  fasting,  he  was 
more  particularly  "  called  forth."  Who  does  not  admire  the  prudence,  sagacity, 
piety,  of  these  noble  Puritans  !  He  could  at  any  rate  say,  "we  speak  that  we 
do  know.  I  have  been  as  one  sent  to  them  from  the  dead.  I  went  myself  in 
chains,  to  preach  to  them  in  chains,  and  carried  fire  in  my  conscience  that 
I  persuaded  them  to  beware  of,  but  neither  guilt  nor  hell  could  take  me  from  my 
work."  You  see  his  work  was  not  his  recreation,  but  his  life.  He  could  not  but 
speak  the  things  which  he  had  felt ;  this  is  the  secret  of  an  earnest  ministry,  it 
deserves  and  demands  our  whole  soul.  He  was  a  true  successor  of  the  apostles. 
His  spirit  was  truly  Pauline.  Did  that  great  apostle  say,  "  I  could  wish  myself 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsman  according  to  the  flesh  ?"  "  I  did 
often  say"  (says  John  Bunyan,)  "  in  my  heart  before  the  Lord,  that  if  to  be  hanged 
up  before  their  eyes,  would  be  a  means  to  awaken  and  confirm  them  in  the  truth, 
I  should  gladly  be  content  to  be  so  hanged."  Did  the  apostle's  bitterest 
sorrow  arise  from  the  defection  of  his  converts  from  the  faith  ?     **  I  can 
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truly  say,"  referring  to  such  as  went  back,  ''  their  loss  has  been  more  to  me  than 
if  my  own  children  had  been  carried  to  the  grave."  Was  the  burden  of  the 
apostle's  preaching  "Christ  crucified  ?"  "  I  have  been"  says  Bunyan,  "in  my 
preaching,  especisdly  when  I  have  been  on  the  doctrine  of  life  by  Christ  without 
works,  as  if  an  angel  of  God  stood  at  m}  back  to  encourage  me."  Did  the 
apostles  say,  "  we  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed — perplexed  but 
not  in  despair — persecuted  but  not  forsaken — cast  down  but  not  destroyed." 
Such  to  the  letter  was  his  experience.  Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears. 
Often  he  met  with  rude  interruptions  in  his  itinerant  labours — sometimes  from 
the  clergy,  rarely  from  the  populace — sometimes  from  the  Quakers  of  that  day, 
rarely  from  the  profane. 

If  his  early  essays  at  preaching  were  at  all  like  his  riper  manifestations,  we 
need  not  wonder  either  at  his  popularity,  or  his  power ;  nor  at  Dr.  Owen's  remark 
to  royalty,  that  he  would  gladly  surrender  his  learning  for  the  Tinker's  preaching 
abilities. — He  was  both  a  Boanarges  and  a  Barnabas.  Some  of  his  terrible 
passages  must  have  awed,  while  some  of  his  tender  descriptions  must  have  mel- 
ted his  audience.  He  deserved  to  be  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  day.  0 ! 
that  we,  upon  whom  a  gracious  God  has  conferred  the  high  honour  of  preaching 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  his  grace,  possessed  more  of  the 
tender  compassion — profound  piety — ardent  attachment  to  the  Gospel — devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  which  distinguished  this  honoured  servant  of  God.  Brethren 
pray  for  us,  that  our  minds  may  be  proof  against  the  subtle  soul  blighting  influence  of 
religious  error. — Pray  for  us,  that  with  the  clear  bright  eye  of  faith  we  may  ever  dis- 
cern truths,  which  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament  shine  serene  and  beautiful — 
that  like  the  bird  of  day,  we  may  ever  purge  our  vision  at  the  fount  of  heavenly 
radiance. — Pray  for  us,  that  our  administrations  may  be  clouds  of  blessing,  "  that 
whatever  ray  we  cast  upon  the  fringes  of  the  clouds,  the  body  and  substance  may 
be  charged  with  the  concentrated  vapours  of  the  spring,  tremulous  to  the  impulse 
of  every  breeze,  and  impatient  to  pour  the  vital  shower  upon  the  earth." — Pray 
for  us,  that  "  our  life  may  fiow  from  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream,  in  whose 
calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure  alone  are  mirrored."  In  a  word,  pray  that  we 
may  be  the  counterpart  morally  of  our  hero,  the  fac-simile  of  his  own  beautiful 
portrait.  "It  had  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  its  hand,  the  law 
of  truth  was  written  upon  its  lips,  the  world  was  behind  its  back,  it  stood  as  if 
it  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  glory  did  hang  over  its  head.  Such  are 
the  men  to  turn  the  world  upside  down." 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  MARRIAGE. 
**  She  is  at  liberty  to  be  married  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord.'* — 1  Cob.  vii.  39. 

^'  Marriage  is  honourable  ip  all ;"  but  the  Christian  should  marry,  may 
marry;  only  in  the  Lord»  This  is  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  our  Master, 
how  shall  we  dare  to  break  his  commands  ? 

If  you  marry  in  the  Lord,  you  secure  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  your 
Heavenly  Father.  If  in  any  thing  whatever  you  need  wise  advice,  surely  it  is 
when  you  select  the  partner  of  your  life.     Your  happiness  depends  upon  your 
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choice.  Mark  the  promises  of  God  which  are  suitable  to  your  case.  "  In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  will  direct  thy  path."  "  If  any  of  yon 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraid- 
eth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him"  How  sweet  to  feel  that  in  your  choice  you 
are  guided  by  God,  and  in  your  union  are  blessed  with  his  approbation  !  What 
a  comfort  in  any  trouble  that  may  arise,  to  feel,  this  is  the  Lord's  dealing  ;  He 
will  deliver  me.  But  how  could  you  ask  God  to  bless  you  in  manTing  an  un- 
believer,— to  bless  you  in  breaking  His  law  ?  Surely  even  an  impious  man 
would  not  venture  to  offer  such  a  prayer !  How  painful  to  know,  even  on  your 
wedding-day,  that  Jesus  turns  from  you  wounded  and  displeased  !  And  what- 
ever trials  may  overtake  you  in  after  life,  you  cannot  ask  your  Saviour  to  pity 
you.  You  violated  His  law, — you  must  expect  trouble  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  your 
sin.     Your  comfort  is  destroyed* 

If  you  marry  an  unbeliever,  you  slight  Christ  your  Saviour.  If  you  are,  in- 
deed, a  Christian,  God  is  your  best  friend,  and  Christ  the  object  of  your 
supreme  regard.  You  love  him  with  all  your  heart  and  strength,  for  he  loved 
you,  and  gave  himself  for  you.  How,  then,  can  you  love  one  averse  from  or 
indifferent  to  your  Saviour  ?  How  can  you  press  to  your  heart  one  that  loves 
not  your  God  ?  If  Jesus  could  say  to  his  friends,  **  He  that  receiveth  you 
receiveth  me"  would  he  not  also  say,  he  that  loveth  my  despisers  and  neglec- 
ters  cannot  love  me. 

If  you  marry  an  unbeliever,  there  can  be  no  christian  sympathy  between  you. 
True,  you  will  feel  one  with  each  other  in  the  things  of  this  life,  but  not  in  the 
things  that  make  for  your  eternal  peace.  You  will  blend  your  joys,  and  divide 
your  sorrows,  that  rise  from  this  world ;  but  in  relation  to  the  world  that  is  in- 
finitely more  important  than  this,  you  will  not  have  a  single  feeling  in  common. 
Your  mind  may  be  darkened  by  clouds  of  doubt,  but.  you  cannot  tell  him  of  your 
fears.  You  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  but  you  cannot  tell  your  partner  of  your 
gladness.  He  lives  for  this  world,  you  live  for  Christ.  His  portion  is  in  this 
life,  your  inheritance  is  in  heaven.  You  love  to  speak  of  that  Saviour  who 
bought  you  with  his  blood,  and  with  whom  you  will  dwell  in  heaven,  but  your 
husband  will  not  listen.  "  What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  And 
what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with 
an  unbeliever  ?" 

An  unbeliever  cannot  comfbrt  you  in  trial  and  sickness.  He  may  perform 
every  kind  office  with  fondest  attention,  and  hang  over  you  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  but  these  are  not  all  you  will  need  in  that  hour.  You  will  ask  for  an 
affectionate  prayer,  and  words  of  sweet  consolation.  From  no  one  would  these 
spiritual  aids  be  so  comforting,  as  from  him  who  is  dearest  to  your  heart.  Bat, 
alas,  he  cannot  pray !  'He  has  no  God  upon  whom  to  call  for  even  you;  and  the 
precious  promises  of  the  Bible,  even  if  he  were  to  whisper  them  for  your  solace, 
would  freeze  upon  his  Kps.  Your  last  hour  draws  nigh.  No  hope  of  meeting 
him  in  heaven  supports  you,  as  your  lips  quiver  the  last  farewell.  Your  last 
moments  are  disturbed  by  the  thought,  "  We  part  for  ever."  You  wing  your 
way  to  bliss,  but  you  leave  him. 

Think  of  the  difficulty,  if  God  should  bless  you  with  children.  How  will  you 
train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  the 
house  gives  no  weight  to  your  pious  example,  and  the  father  cannot  pray  with 
his  child  ?  And,  think,  if  you  should  be  called  home,  your  children  will  be  left 
without  any  one  to  train  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  having  no  one 
to  care  for  their  souls,  they  may  perish  in  sin. 
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If  you  neglect  the  command  of  Christ  to  marry  "  only  in  the  Lord,"  you  will 
greatly  injure  your  own  soul.  "  Be  not  deceived,  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners."  Companionship  with  the  ungodly,  under  any  circumstances, 
taints  the  feelings  and  weakens  the  spirituality  of  the  mind ;  but  when  you 
constantly  associate  with  unbelievers,  and  love  them  too,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
conjugal  state,  the  effect  must  be  doubly  mischievous.  We  so  rapidly  assimi- 
late to  those  whom  we  love,  that  we  soon  change  from  the  beauty  and  lustre  of 
piety  to  dulness  and  deformity.  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  became  a  gross 
idolator  through  the  influence  of  wicked  wives.  Thousands  who  once  "  walked 
with  God,"  have  departed  from  the  way  of  holiness,  where  the  sunshine  of 
God's  favour  fills  every  heart  with  joy,  and  have  wandered  in  darkness  and 
perplexity,  and  died  in  doubt,  through  the  influence  of  an  ungodly  partner. 
Bely  upon  it,  the  path  of  obedience  is  the  path  of  peace.  **  Lord  who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  He  in  whose  eyes 
a  vile  person  is  contemned ;  but  he  honoureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord." 


THE  BLIND  SLAVE  IN  THE  MINES. 

The  following  incident  was  related  by  President  Hitchcock,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  College  chapel,  (Amherst,  Mass.)  after  his  return  from  Virginia,  on  *  The 
moral  dignity  of  the  christian  character.' 

**  Allow  me,"  says  President  Hitchcock,  "  here  to  refer  to  a  case  that  lately 
fell  under  my  observation,  which  illustrates  more  forcibly  than  I  had  ever  con- 
cieved,  the  priceless  value  of  the  christian  hope  to  the  most  unfortunate  and 
degraded.  I  had  descended  a  thousand  feet  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  in  the 
coal  pits  of  the  Mid-Lothian  mines  in  Virginia,  and  was  wandering  through  their 
dark  subterranean  passages,  when  the  voice  of  music  at  a  little  distance  broke 
upon  my  ear.  It  ceased  upon  our  approach,  and  I  caught  only  the  concluding 
sentiment  of  the  hymn, — 

"  I  shall  be  in  heaven  in  the  morning." 

"  On  advancing  with  our  lamps,  we  found  the  passage  closed  by  a  door,  in 
order  to  give  a  different  direction  to  the  currents  of  air  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lation ;  yet  this  door  must  be  opened  occasionally,  to  let  the  rail  cars  pass,  loa- 
ded with  coal.  And  to  accomplish  this,  we  found  sitting  at  that  door,  an  aged 
blind  slave,  whose  eyes  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a  blast  of  gunpowder, 
many  years  before,  in  that  mine.  There  he  sat  on  a  seat  cut  in  the  coal,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  day  after  day  ;  his  sole  business  being  to  open  and  shut  the 
door,  when  he  heard  the  rail  cars  approaching.  We  requested  him  to  sing  again 
the  hymn  whose  last  line  we  had  heard.  It  was.  Indeed,  lame  in  expression,  and 
in  the  poetic  measure,  very  defective ;  being,  in  fact,  one  of  those  productions 
which  we  found  the  pious  slaves  were  in  the  habit  of  singing,  in  part,  at  least, 
impromptu.     But  each  stanza  closed  with  the  sentiment, — 

"  I  shall  be  in  heaven  in  the  morning." 

"  It  was  sung  with  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice  ;  and  I  could  see  the  shrivelled 
sightless  eye-balls  of  the  old  man  rolling  in  their  sockets,  as  if  his  soul  felt  the 
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inspiring  sentiments  ;  and,  really,  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  afifecting 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.     There  he  stood,  an  old  man,  whose  earthly  hopes, 

even  at  the  best,  must  be  very  faint ;  and  he  was  a  slave — and  he  was  blind 

what  could  he  hope  for  on  earth  ?  He  was  buried  too,  a  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  solid  rocks.  In  the  expressive  language  of  Jonah,  'he  had  gone  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains ;  the  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  him  for  ever.' 
There,  from  month  to  month,  he  sat  in  total  darkness.  Oh,  how  utterly  cheerless 
his  condition !  And  yet,  that  one  blessed  hope,  a  resurrection  morning,  was 
enough  to  infuse  peace  and  joy  into  his  soul.  I  had  often  listened  to  touching 
music ;  I  had  heard  gigantic  intellects  pour  forth  enchanting  eloquence ;  but  never 
did  music  or  eloquence  exert  such  an  overpowering  influence  upon  my  feelings, 
as  did  this  scene.  Never  before  did  I  feel  the  mighty  power  of  christian  hope. 
Never  before  did  I  witness  so  grand  an  exhibition  of  sublimity.  Oh,  how  com- 
paratively insignificant  did  earth's  mightiest  warriors  and  statesmen, her  princes 

and  emperors, — and  even  her  philosophers,  without  piety,  appear.  How  pow- 
erless would  all  their  pomp,  and  pageantry,  and  wisdom  be,  to  sustain  them  if 
called  to  change  places  with  this  poor  slave  !  He  had  a  principle  within  him 
superior  to  them  all ;  and  when  the  morning  which  he  longs  for  shall  come  how 
infinitely  better  than  theirs,  will  his  lot  appear  to  an  admiring  universe.  And 
that  morning  will  ere  long  break  in  upon  thy  darkness,  benighted  old  man !  The 
light  of  the  natural  sun,  and  the  face  of  this  fair  world  will  never,  indeed  revisit 
you ;  and  the  remnant  of  your  days  must  be  spent  in  your  monotonous  task,  by 
the  side  of  the  wicket  gate,  deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  But  that  bright 
and  blessed  hope  of  a  resurrection  morning  shall  not  deceive  you.  The  Saviour 
in  whom  you  trust,  shall  manifest  himself  to  you,  even  in  your  deep  darkness  * 
and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  chains  of  slavery  shall  drop  off,  and  the  double 
night  that  envelopes  you,  shall  vanish  into  the  light,  and  the  liberty,  and  the 
glory  of  heaven.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  depths  of  your  darkness  and  de- 
gradation now,  shall  be  the  brightness  and  the  joy  of  that  everlasting  day  ! 

"  I  would  add,  that  on  enquiry  of  the  pious  slaves  engaged  in  these  mines  I 
found  that  the  blind  old  man  had  a  fair  reputation  for  piety,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  the  loss  of  his  eyes  that  he  was  led  to  accept  of  a  Saviour.  It  may  be  that 
the  destruction  of  his  natural  vision  was  the  necessary  means  of  opening  the  eye 
of  faith  within  his  soul.  And  though  we  should  shudder  at  the  thought  of  ex- 
changing conditions  with  him  on  earth,  yet  who  can  say,  that  his  peculiar  and 
deep  tribulation  here,  may  not  prepare  his  soul  for  a  distinction  in  glory  which 
we  might  well  covet  ?  Ob,  how  much  better  to  endure  even  his  dark  degrada- 
tion and  privations,  sustained  by  his  hopes,  than  to  partake  of  their  fortune  who 
live  in  luxury  or  pleasure,  or  riot  in  wealth,  or  lord  it  over  prostrate  millions,  or 
have  Fame's  trumpet  sounding  before  them  wherever  they  go,  if  with  their  good 
things  here,  we  must  have  their  portion  in  eternity  !  How  very  probable  that 
as  they  lift  up  their  eyes  hereafter  in  Jiell,  being  in  torments,  they  may  see  this 
poor  slave  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  entreat  that  he  may  be  sent  with  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  their  parched  tongues." 


Characteristics  of  the  True  Friends  of  Christ. — They  visit  him — they  value 
him — they  vindicate  him — they  welcome  him-^they  wait  for  him — ^they  walk 
with  him— lay  all  their  concerns  at  his  feet— love  all  his  friends,  and  long  for 
his  second  appearance  in  glory. 
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JOSEPH  AND  ISAAC  MILNER. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  resided  near  Leeds,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  poor  weaver  with  an  aged  wife  and  two  sons,  named  res- 
pectively Joseph  and  Isaac  Milner.  While  these  hoys  were  young  the  father 
died,  leaving  them  and  their  mother  without  any  means  of  support,  and  the  poor 
widow  was  too  infirm  to  do  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her 
sons.  Instead  of  sitting  down  in  helpless  idleness,  or  depending  on  the  charity 
of  the  henevolent,  the  two  boys,  who  had  learnt  something  of  their  father's  busi- 
ness, determined  to  endeavour,  by  their  industry,  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
mother.  They  were  constantly  at  their  spinning-wheels,  by  daybreak  in  the 
summer  time,  and  in  the  winter  rose  by  candlelight  to  pursue  their  toil.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  them  to  maintain  their  poor  widowed  mother. 
Tet  many  lads  would  have  tired  of  the  long  hours  passed  in  the  tedious  employ- 
ment of  spinning ;  and  might  have  been  tempted  sometimes  to  be  idle,  not  so 
Joseph  and  Isaac  ;  they  persevered  with  untiring  diligence,  and  kept  themselves 
and  their  mother  in  credit  and  respectability. 

Several  neighbours  watched  these  boys  with  surprise  and  admiration,  amd  no- 
tieed  that  they  never  associated  with  other  young  persons  of  the  place  in  any 
youthful  sports  ;  and  that  whenever  a  holiday  came  they  employed  themselves 
in  the  perusal  of  useful  books  which  they  either  possessed  or  borrowed.  Such 
habits  of  industry,  such  kind  attention  to  their  mother,  such  a  love  of  study,  and 
such  complete  sobriety  as  they  practised,  made  them  the  subject  of  frequent  con- 
versation in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  was  predicted  they  would  do  well  in  life. 

At  length  the  report  of  their  good  conduct  and  amiable  character,  reached  the 
ears  of  some  generous  and  opulent  men  in  Leeds,  who,  after  suitable  inquiry,  set 
a  subscription  on  foot  to  give  one  of  them  a  liberal  education,  and  selected  the 
eldest,  Joseph,  who  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Leeds.  Now, 
while  this  was  a  great  blessing  in  itself,  it  might  have  created  considerable  dis- 
content and  jealousy  between  the  brothers.  Both  were  equally  fond  of  readings 
and  had  the  younger  been  jealous  or  selfish,  he  might  have  felt  disappointed  at 
being  left  behind,  and  grown  discontented  with  his  life  of  toil.  Instead  of  this 
he  greatly  rejoiced  in  Joseph's  success,  and  only  worked  more  diligently  than 
ever  at  his  spinning-wheel,  to  make  up  his  brother's  lack  of  service  to  support 
his  mother,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  become  a  still  greater 
comfort  to  her. 

Joseph's  conduct  was  just  as  amiable.  He  resolved  to  make  Isaac  a  full 
sharer  in  his  success,  and  every  night  the  two  brothers  might  be  seen  affection- 
ately seated  together  in  their  mother's  humble  dwelling,  Joseph  teaching  Isaac 
the  lessons  he  had  learned  that  day  at  school.  The  blessing  of  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless  was  on  the  lads.  Joseph's  progress  greatly  pleased  his  patrons,  and 
Isaac  learned  with  such  eagerness  at  second-hand  that  his  attainments  in  the 
classics  were  quite  equal  to  the  other's.  Thus  pleasantly  did  three  years  pass 
away,  when  a  trial  greater  than  the  brothers  had  ever  known,  came  upon  them. 
Joseph,  having  finished  the  usual  course  at  the  grammar-school,  was  sent  to  col- 
lege, and  Isaac  was  thus  deprived  of  his  teacher  and  his  friend,  and  almost  shut 
out  from  the  hope  of  making  any  progress  in  his  studies.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  and  thus  placed  apparently  in  very  much 
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less  advantageous  circumstances  than  had  fallen  to  his  hrothet's  lot.  No  mur- 
muring, however,  was  heard.  Joseph  went  to  college,  and  Isaac  set  off  as  gaily 
to  his  weaving,  rightly  judging  that  his  way  to  honour  was  to  fulfil  at  once  his 
present  duty,  improve  all  his  leisure  hours,  and  leave  the  rest  with  God.  He 
began  by  making  some  original  compositions  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  found  that 
by  keeping  his  mind  constantly  employed  on  some  useful  subject  of  thought,  he 
secured  his  real  enjoyment.  Every  moment  of  spare  time  was  well  husbanded ; 
and  every  week  saw  some  little  addition  to  his  store  of  acquirement  or 
thought. 

Meantime  Joseph  advanced  with  yet  more  rc^id  strides.  He  pursued  his 
studies  with  eminent  success  ;  and  obtained  the  second  classical  medal  at  his 
examination  ;  and  entering  the  church  soon  after,  he  removed  to  Hull ;  held  the. 
curacy  of  Trinity  church,  and  was  chosen  master  of  the  Free  6rammar*school 
in  that  town. 

These  successes  of  his  brother's  gave  hope  to  Isaac,  and  he  wrote  to  him, 
making  application  to  him  to  appoint  him  his  assistant  in  the  school.  Absence, 
new  connections,  and  high  attainments,  had  not  diminished,  in  the  least  degree, 
the  principle  of  fraternal  affection  in  the  heart  of  Joseph  Milner ;  but  with  the 
conscientiousness  which  ever  marked  his  character,  he  hesitated  to  give  even  his 
heloved  brother  Isaac  a  situation  till  he  was  assured  of  his  fitness  to  fill  it  rightly. 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  a  clergyman  of  Leeds  to  call  and  examine  his  brother, 
and  if  he  found  his  attainments  considerable  and  genius  promisii%,  to  send  him 
immediately  to  Hull.  The  clergyman  did  so,  and  found  young  Isaac,  who  was 
then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  busy  at  his  loom,  with  a  Tacitus  lying  at  his 
side.  The  examination  was  a  rigid  one,  but  brought  out  his  full  competency  to 
take  the  wished  for  post ;  and  he  was  forthwith  taken  from  his  humble  employ- 
ment as  a  weaver,  and  sent  as  assistant  master  to  the  grammar-school  at  Hull. 

Shortly  after  Isaac  joined  his  brother  there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween them  on  religious  subjects,  but  it  never  for  one  moment  disturbed  their 
harmonious  affection.  Each  loved  the  other  as  sincerely  as  if  they  were  agreed,, 
and  left  him,  as  he  should,  to  his  own  Master  to  be  the  judge. 

Their  after  course  must  be  briefly  sketched.  Joseph  speedily  becaine  a  very 
ardent,  devoted  Christian,  on  Evangelical  principles,  and  a  fearless  and  animated 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  His  irreproachable  conduct  and  serious  manners  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  won  to  him  the  reverence  of  all  that  knew 
him.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  maintained  this  life  of  holiness  and  useful- 
ness, and  left  behind  him  several  monuments  of  his  great  labours  in  written  works, 
the  chief  of  which  is  his  History  of  the  Church. 

Isaac  never  rose  to  the  same  eminence  of  piety  as  Joseph,  but  bore  an  irre- 
proachable character,  and  became  a  distinguished  man.  During  his  residence 
at  Hull  he  became  a  complete  classic  and  a  very  skilful  mathematician.  From 
Hull  he  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as  a  siaer  and 
obtained  distinguished  honours,  being  considered  one  of  the  first  mathematicians 
bf  that  seat  of  learning.  He  was  also  an  eminent  chemist,  and  had  great  skill 
in  mechanics.  The  habits  of  industry  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth  never  left 
him ;  and,  though  often  an  invalid,  he  was  never  unemployed.  He  became 
Lucasian  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Carlisle.  He 
communicated  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Boyal  Society  on  various  subjects  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  that  learned  body.  He  be- 
came the  friend  and  companion  of  the  celebrated  Wilberforce  at  the  university. 
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and  secured  to  himself,  both  there  and  afterwards,  the  respect  of  many  good  and 
distinguished  men.  He  survived  his  brother  Joseph  many  years,  edited  his  works, 
«nd  ever  showed  the  teuderest  affection  for  him. 

No  change  of  circumstance,  and  no  lapse  of  time,  ever  affected  the  love  of 
these  two  brothers.  Through  life  they  were  as  one,  and  in  death  were  undivided. 
They  present,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  lovely  models  of  filial  and  fraternal  affec- 
tion we  possess.  Many  have  striven  with  poverty,  multitudes  have  risen  to 
^stinction,  or  attained  great  learning  amidst  the  greatest  disadvantages ;  but, 
as  dutiful  sons  and  affectionate  brothers,  the  Milners  stand  unsurpassed. 


THE  TWO  DAUGHTERS. 


A  GENTLEMAN  residing  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  a  few  years  since, 
had  sent  two  of  his  daughters  to  Lichfield  for  an  education.  While  they  were 
there,  God  was  pleased  to  bless  the  place  with  a  revival  of  religion.  The  news 
of  it  reached  the  ears  of  their  father.  He  was  much  troubled  for  his  daughters, 
apprehensive  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  their  minds  would  be  affected,  and 
they  be  frightened  into  religion.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  striving  with  them,  and  that  they  were  enquiring  with  deep  solicitude,  the 
way  of  eternal  life.  Alive — as  he  thought — to  their  happiness,  and  determined 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  quiet  their  distresses,  he  sent  a  friend  to  Lichfield,  with 
positive  ordesi  to  bring  them  immediately  home,  that  they  might  not  be  lost  to 
all  happiness  and  hope,  and  consigned  to  gloom  and  despondency.  The  mes- 
senger departed  on  this  errand  of  their  father's  love.  He  arrived,  but  was  too 
late.  God  had  baptized  them  both  with  his  Spirit,  and  adopted  them  into  his 
family.  They  had  chosen  Christ  for  their  portion,  and  had  resolved  that,  what- 
ever others  might  do,  they  would  serve  the  Lord.  They  returned  to  their  father's 
— ^not  overwhelmed  (as  he  expected)  with  gloom  and  despondency  ;  but  with 
hearts  glowing  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  countenances  beaming  with  a  heavenly 
serenity  and  celestial  hope.  They  told  their  father  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
their  souls.  Some  time  after  their  return  home,  they  were  anxious  to  establish 
family  worship.  They  affectionately  requested  their  father  to  commence  that 
duty.  He  replied,  that  he  saw  no  use  in  it.  He  had  lived  very  well  more  than 
fifty  years  without  prayer,  and  he  could  not  be  burdened  with  it  now.  They  then 
asked  permission  to  pray  with  the  family  themselves.  Not  thinking  they  would 
have  confidence  to  do  it,  he  assented  to  the  proposal.  The  duties  of  the  day  be- 
ing ended,  and  the  hour  for  retiring  to  rest  having  arrived,  the  sisters  drew  for<* 
ward  the  stand,  and  placed  on  it  the  bible ;  one  read  a  chapter — they  both 
kneeled — the  other  engaged  in  prayer.  The  father  stood  ;  and  while  the  ham- 
ble,  fervent  prayer  of  his  daughter  was  ascending  on  devotion's  wing  to  heaven, 
his  knees  began  to  tremble  ;  his  nerves,  which  had  been  gathering  strength  for 
half  a  century,  could  no  longer  support  him  ;  he  also  kneeled,  and  then  became 
prostrate  on  the  floor.  God  heard  their  prayer,  and  directed  their  father's  weep- 
ing eyes  (which  had  never  shed  tears  of  penitence  before)  to  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Solemn  Cautions. — Worldly  morality  will  furnish  a  passage  to  hell,  as 
surely  as  gross  immorality.  There  is  but  one  way  into  heaven,  and  the  soul  that 
seeks  to  climb  over  some  other  way  will  assuredly  meet  with  eternal  disappoint- 
ment. Neglect  the  one  thing  needful,  and  you  are  on  the  way  to  destruction ; 
though,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  way  of  high-handed  wickedness,  it  is  in  some  other 
way  which  will  as  certainly  lead  thither  as  that. 
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MERCENARY  LOVE.— 'Eustacb  and  Lucy 

At  length,  she  heard  a  footstep  on  the  grass, 

And  saw  a  shadow  o'er  the  threshold  pass, 

She  raised  her  eyes— what  could  there  be  to  chase 

The  smile  of  gladness  from  her  lover's  face? 

Yet  so  it  seemed ;  but  he  began  to  speak, 

And  she  looked  down  to  hide  her  blushing  cheek. 

"  Lucy,  1  know  not  how  to  act  a  part. 
Grieved,  disappointed,  you  shall  know  my  heart; 
I  told  your  father  of  our  plighted  love, 
And  much  he  seemed  our  union  to  approve, 
Called  you,  as  oft  he  does,  his  favourite  child. 
And  while  he  sighed  to  part  with  you,  still  smiled, 
To  think  a  home— a  surer  home  he  said, 
Than  he  could  offer,  soon  would  shield  your  head : 
I  know  not  why,  but  something  struck  my  mind 
Strange  in  his  manner,  though  it  seemed  so  kind ; 
At^length  the  truth  was  told— would  you  believe 
Your  father  can  no  marriage  portion  g^ve !" 

"  And  is  that  aU  ?"  said  Lucy.    "  Heed  U  not,  • 

We  can  be  happy  in  the  poorest  cot." 

"Poetic  visions,  Lucy,  charm  not  me. 
Have  I  not  lived  such  happiness  to  see  ?" 

"Then  what  remains?" — she  asked  with  timid  voice, 
"Can  we  not  wait,  or  has  your  heart  a  choice  ?" 

"  ¥'es,  we  could  wait  if  their  was  ought  to  cheer. 
Or  brighter  prospects  for  the  coming  year." 

"  Then  what  remains?"  asked  Lucy  once  again. 
Her  pale  lips  quivering  with  a  thrill  of  pain. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  Eustace,  "  but  I  think 
'Twere  madness  thus  to  venture  on  the  brink 
Of  hopeless  poverty,  with  no  pretence 
But  creature-love  for  tempting  Providence. 
You  know  my  yearly  stipend  is  but  smalL" 

He  should  have  seen  her  turning  to  the  wall 
As  if  the  stones  could  pity :  and  the  blush 
That  grew  upon  her  face,  the  burning  gush 
Of  woman's  feelings  o'er  her  brow  and  cheek. 
And  flashing  eye  that  used  to  be  so  meek. 
It  passed — and  never  marble  looked  more  pale 
Than  Lucy,  while  she  listened  to  his  tale. 

He  marked  her  not ;  his  eye  was  cold  and  clear, 
Fixed  on  a  bed  of  withering  roses  there ; 
He  marked  her  not,  for  di^rent  thoughts  possessed 
His  anxious  mind,  and  laboured  in  his  breast. 
At  length  he  spoke — 

"  The  more  I  view  the  case. 
The  more  I  see  that  misery  and  disgrace 
Await  our  union;  yet  it  seems  not  well 
That  our  decision  I  alone  should  tell." 

Lucy  looked  up,  she  did  not  quite  perceive 
His  real  meaning,  or  could  not  believe. 
At  length,  however,  it  was  made  more  clear ; 
She  heard — ^and  understood — ^and  shed  no  tear. 
He  took  her  hand,  she  drew  it  not  away, 
'Twas  cold  as  marble,  and  she  let  it  stay. 

"  You  comprehend  my  meaning  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"1  thought  you  must,  for  all  I  say  is  true. 
And  I  am  pleased  we  can  so  well  agree, 
It  makes  the  trial  easier  far  to  me ; 
And  you  will  say  it  was  your  own  desire, 
Not  mine,  that  our  engagement  should  expire." 

"1  will." 

"Farewell,  then,  Lucy,  ever  dear, 
I  'm  glad  your  judgment  is  so  cool  and  clear ; 
True,  I  can  ne'er  be  happy  as  with  you, 
But  something  to  my  station  still  is  due. 
And  I,  to  give  that  office  more  respect, 
A  portion  with  my  partner  must  expect." 

"Enough,'*  said  Lucy,  "I  can  understand," 
And  coldly  she  withdrew  her  captive  hand. 

^  Farewell,''  he  said,  and  left  her  standing  there, 
Like  some  mute  sculptured  image  of  despair. 

An  Extract  from  the  "  Sons  of  the  Soil,"  by  Hn.  Ellu. 
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VARIETIES. 


Her  Majesty's  Summer  Ceuisb.  —  The 
Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Consort 
and  a  portion  of  the  Royal  family,  intends 
paying  a  summer  visit  to  Bristol,  Water- 
ford,  Dublin,  and  Holyhead,  en  route  to 
the  Scottish  autumnal  retreat  of  Balmoral. 

LiPB  AND  Death  in  London.  —  Few 
know  that  in  every  seven  minutes  of  the 
day  a  child  is  bom  in  London,  and  that  in 
every  nine  minutes  one  of  its  inhabitants 
dies  I  The  population  4f  London  is,  roundly, 
2,362,000.  If  the  averages  of  the  past 
fifty  years  continue,  in  thirty-one  years 
from  this  time  as  many  persons  as  now 
compose  its  population  will  have  died  in  it, 
and  yet  in  alfout  thirty-nine  years  from 
this  time,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress 
continue,  the  Metropolis  will  contam  twice 
as  many  persons  as  it  does  now.  The 
whole  population  of  Liverpool,  in  1851, 
numbered  256,000 ;  while  the  increase  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Metropolis,  between 
1841  and  1851,  was  413,000.  It  is  truly 
marvellous  I  Where  it  will  stop,  and  how 
food  and  shelter  are  provided  for  these 
masses,  are  subjects  for  speculation. 

Truth  will  be  uppermost,  some  time  or 
other,  like  cork,  though  kept  down  in 
water. 

Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  as 
virtue  is  its  sun;  and  the  two  are  never 
fiur  apart. 

Virtue  forgives  injuries,  even  as  the 
sandal  tree  perfumes  the  hatchet  that 
fells  it. 

SiiBBPiNa  IN  Public  Worship. — In  this 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  form  of 
co^ession  which  every  person  who  was 
detected  sleeping  in  time  of  service  was 
obliged  to  make,  publicly,  in  the  parish 
church.  It  was  as  follows: — "Good 
neighbours,  I  acknowled^  and  confess 
that  I  have  offended  Almighty  God,  and 
by  my  eviU  example  have  offended  you  all, 
for  that  I  have  use  to  sleepe  in  the 
churche,  for  which  I  am  most  heartily 
sorry,  and  I  ask  God  and  you  all,  most 
heartily,  forgiveness  for  the  same,  promis- 
ing by  God's  help  never  to  offend  hereafter 
in  the  like  againe.'' 

BuTiNO  Heaven. — ^The  late  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin La  Trobe  was  once  visiting  a 
certain  nobleman  in  Ireland,  who  had 
devoted  considerable  sums  to  charitable 
purposes,  and  among  other  benevolent 
acts  had  erected  an  elegant  church  at  his 
own  expense.  The  nobleman  was  walking 
with  Mr.  La  Trobe  over  his  estate,  an^ 


pointing  to  the  church,  said,  *  Now,  Sir, 
don't  you  think  that  will  merit  heaven?" 
Mr.  La  Trobe  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  'Pray,  my  lord,  what  may  these 
buildings  and  endowments  have  cost  you?' 
*I  imagine,'  said  the  nobleman,  *  about 
£13,000  or  £14,000.'  *  And  do  you  think,' 
said  the  minister,  *  that  God  would  give 
you  a  seat  in  heaven  for  £14,000  ?' 

Omnibgibnce. — A  father  once  said  to 
his  s<m,  who  attended  a  Sabbath  school, 

"  Carry  this  parcel  to ."    "  It  is  the 

Sabbath,"  answered  the  boy.  "  Put  it  in 
your  pocket,*'  said  the  father.  "  But 
Cr<wf,*'  answered  the  child,  **can  see  into 
mypocketJ* 

How  TO  Prosper  in  Business. — ^In  the 
first  place  make  up  your  mind  to  accom- 
plish whatever  you  undertake,  decide  upon 
some  peculiar  employment:  persevere  in 
it.  All  difficulties  are  overcome  by  dili- 
gence and  assiduity.  Be  not  afoiid  to 
work  with  your  own  hands,  and  diligently 
too.  *  A  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice.* 
Attend  to  your  business,  and  never  trust 
to  another.  '  A  pot  that  belongs  to  many 
is  ill  stirred  and  worse  boiled.*  Be  frugal. 
'That  which  will  not  make  a  pot  will 
make  a  pot  lid.*  '  Save  the  pence,  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.'  Be 
abstemious.  *Who  dainties  love,  shall 
beggars  prove.'  *  Plough  deep  while 
sluggards  sleep,  and  you  will  have  com  to 
sell  and  keep.'  Treat  every  one  with 
respect  and  civility.  *  Everything  is 
gained  and  nothing  lost  by  courtesy.' 
Good  manners  ensure  success.  Never  an- 
ticipate success  from  any  other  source  but 
from  labour,  especialljr  never  place  depen- 
dence upon  the  possession  of  an  inheritance. 
'  He  who  waits  for  dead  men's  shoes  may 
have  to  go  a  long  time  barefoot.'  *He 
^o  runs  after  a  snadow  has  a  wearisome 
race.'  *  Above  all  things,  never  despair.' 
— *  God  is  where  he  was.*  *  Heaven  helps 
Uiose  who  help  themselves.' 

Liberty  has  now  need  of  peace,  because 
it  is  the  progress  of  mind,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  mind  there  must  be  peace. 

Monk. — A  man  who  commits  himself  to 
prison  for  being  religious. 

Sorrow. — Sorrow  is  the  night  of  the 
mind.  What  would  be  a  day  without  its 
night?  The  day  reveals  one  sun  only;  the 
night  brings  to  light  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  analogy  is  complete.  Sorrow 
is  the  firmament  of  thought  and  the  school 
of  intelligence. 
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STATISTICS. 


Pacts  to  Thikk  About. 
1.  There  are  in  the  world  about  800, 
000,000  of  Bouls. 

Of  these,  Christianity  is  professed  by, 
Roman  Catholics  ...    80,000,000 

Protestants 70,000,000 

Greek  Church    60,000,000 


200,000,000 

2.  There  are  who  never  hear  the  gospel, 
Jews,  blinded  by  unbelief...  5,000,000 
Mahommedans,  deluded  by 

the  false  prophet 140,000,000 

Pagans,  sunk  in  idolatry  and 
superstition 455,000,000 

600,000,000 

3.  Amongst  these  600,000,000,  there  are 
only  about  1,400  Protestant  missionaries, 
independent  of  native  catechists  and 
schoolmasters,  including  those  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
or  ONE  missionary  to  every  428,571  per- 
sons. 

4.  The  entire  sum  of  money  raised  by 
the  churches  of  Great  Britain  for  mission- 
ary purposes  is  about  £350,000,  and  by 
those  of  America  £150,000;  making  to- 
gether £500,000 ;  a  sum  only  equal  to  the 
annmd  gifts  of  idolaters  at  Ealee's  temple 
at  Calcutta. 

5.  If  every  sabbath  scholar  in  Great 
Britain  would  collect  only  one  penny  per 
week  for  Christian  missions,  it  would 
raise  £433,338  6s.  8d.  per  year;  which, 
divided  amongst  the  different  missionary 
societies,  would  enable  them  to  print  twice 
as  many  books,  establish  twice  as  many 
schools,  support  twice  as  many  missiona- 
ries, and  occupy  twice  as  many  stations. 

6.  Of  the  heathen  world, 

20,000,000  die  every  year; 
54,794  die  every  day ; 
2,283  die  every  hour; 
38  die  every  minute. 
At  this  rate,  36,860,000,000  have  died  du- 
ring the  Christian  era,  and  6,540,000,000 
since  the  Reformation. 

Reader,  what  influence  should  these 
facts  have  upon  your  mind?  Let  them 
lead  to  devout  prayer  and  holy  effort,  for 
the  speedy  conversion  of  the  worid. 

The  Government  Balance  Sheet. — 
The  Government  balance-sheet  for  the 
year,  has  been  printed  in  a  Parliamentary 
paper.  The  excess  of  the  income  over  the 
expenditure  was  £2,179,996  8s.  6d.  The 
bamnces  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  of 


April,  1851,  were  £7,879,671  16s.  9fd., 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  last,  they  were 
£6,838,846  14s.  2d. 

The  number  of  vehicles  which  daily 
pass  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  is  not  less 
than  13,796,  which  contam  not  fewer  than 
52,092  persons;  and  within  the  same 
period  of  time  there  are  not  less  than 
67,510  foot  passengers.  Of  this  number 
of  carriages  it  may  he  considered  that  the 
greatest  number  in  one  hour  is  about 
1,103,  and  of  foot  passengers  in  the  same 
space  of  time  about  5,750,  giving  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  pass  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside,  Doth  in  vehicles  and  on  foot,  at 
about  119,602  p^  day.  life  in  town  is  a 
constant  scene  of  bustle,  and  Londoners 
are  used  to  crowds. 

Tbs  United  States  are  governed  by  a 
President,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  a  National  Congress,  which 
consists  <k  a  Senate  and  a  Souse  of  Re- 
presentatives. The  Senate  consists  of 
sixty  members,  two  for  each  State.  The 
representatives  are  225  in  number,  and  are 
chosen  for  two  years.  The  President  has 
a  cabinet  appointed  by  himself,  consisting 
of  six  official  persons.  The  salary  of  the 
President  is  25,000  dels.  (£5,000)  ;  of  the 
Vice-President,  5,000  dols.  (£1,000);  of  the 
Cabinet,  6,000  dols.  (£1,200)  each.  The 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  no  seat  in 
Congress. 

Malt. — 31,000,000  bushels  of  malt  were 
kilned  in  Great  Britain  in  1851. 

Hops. — Above  52,000  acres  of  land  are 
devoted  to  the  cidtivation  of  the  hop  in 
Great  Britain.  The  duty  of  2d  per  poimd 
on  hops  annually,  adds  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling  to  the  revenue. 

Tobacco. — ^The  quantity  of  this  weed 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  in  1851,  a- 
mounted  to  nearly  20,000,000lbs.  North 
America  alone  produces  annually  200,000, 
OOOlbs. 

In  1740  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
was  about  7,000,000 ;  and  in  1850,  at  the 
interval  of  110  years,  it  was  20,956,468,  or 
almost  twenty-one  millions. 

No  street  in  Constantinople  has  a  name, 
nor  is  there  a  lamp  in  it;  yet  there  are 
500,000  inhabitants  I  There  is  not  a  post- 
office  nor  a  mail  route  in  all  Turkey,  nor 
a  church  bell ;  but  there  are  at  least  two 
dogs  to  every  inhabitant. 

Justices. — Justices  of  the  peace  were 
first  appointed  in  England  in  the  year 
1076. 
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ORIGINS. 


WiLUAK. — ^This  name  was  not  anciently 
given  onto  children  in  youth,  but  a  name 
of  dignity  imposed  upon  men  in  regard  of 
merit ;  but  has  since  grown  into  a  very  or- 
dinary proper  name.  For  the  etymdogy 
hereof^  the  reader  will  please  to  understand 
tiiat  the  ancient  Germans,  when  they  had 
wars  with  the  Romans,  were  not  armed  as 
they  were,  but  in  a  far  more  slight  manner, 
havinff  ordinarily  swords,  spears,  shields  of 
wood,  holbards,  and  the  Uke,  supplying  the 
rest  with  their  strength  and  yalonr.  Now, 
when  it  so  happened  that  a  German  soldier 
was  observed  to  kill  in  the  field  some  cap- 
tain or  charge  bearer  among  the  Romans, 
(such  beine  well  armed,  and  their  helmets 
and  head-pieces  commonly  gilded),  the  gol- 
den helmet  of  the  slain  Roman  was,  after 
the  fieht,  taken  and  set  upon  the  head  of 
the  soldier  that  had  slain  hun,  and  he  then 
honoured  with  the  name  and  title  of  Gild- 
helme,  which  should,  according  to  our  now 
orthography,  be  Gilden  or  Golden-helmet ; 
which  growing  afterward  into  an  ordinary 
name,  because  divers  names  begin  wiiii 
Will,  this  was  easily,  by  wrong  pronunci- 
ation, brought  unto  the  like,  fiowbeit,  a- 
mong  the  franks  it  kept  the  name  of  Guild- 
helme ;  and  with  the  French  (of  their  off- 
spring) it  got  the  name  of  Guilheaume,  and 
smce  came  to  be  Guillaume;  with  the  Lati- 
nists,  Guilielmus;  and  with  the  English, 
William. 

RuNNma  THE  G-iNTLOPB. — A  proverbial 
phrase,  commonly  expressed  to  run  the 
gandet,  and  signifying,  primarily,  a  certain 
military  punisnment ;  and,  figuratively,  the 
passing  through  difficulties.  Accordmg  to 
the  erroneous  pronunciation,  the  hearer  is 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  word 
gauntlet  The  real  words  are  these — "  To 
*  run  the  Ghent-race."  Ghent,  Gaunt,  or 
Ckmt,  is  a  well-known  town  in  Flanders  ; 
and  loop,  in  the  Belgic,  signifies  a  race. 
The  gantlope,  or  Ghent'race,  so  called  be- 
cause invented  at  that  place,  is  this  : — In 
the  land-service,  when  a  soldier  is  to  be 
punished  in  this  manner,  the  regiment  is 
drawn  out  in  two  ranks,  facing  eScik  other; 
and  each  solcUer  having  a  switch  in  his  hand 
lashes  the  criminal  as  he  runs  along,  naked 
from  the  waist  upwards.  In  the  navy,  the 
whole  ship's  crew  is  disposed  in  two  rows, 
stan^g  face  to  fiace,  on  both  sides  of  the 
deck,  so  as  to  form  a  line,  whereby  the  de- 
linquent may  go  forward  on  one  side,  and 
return  i^  on  the  other ;  and  each  seaman 
being  furnished  with  a  small  twisted  cord, 
strikes  him  as  he  passes. 


Obigih  of  SsNDnro  Momsr  by  Post.— 
In  1792,  when  the  true  British  sailor  was 
stoutly  preparing  to  defy  the  French  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  globe  at  thirty  shilliogt 
a  month;  and  when  British  Military  valour 
was  fighting  Tippoo  Saib,  in  India,  at  a 
shilling  a  day,  it  was  felt  as  a  great  hard- 
ship, l£at  the  affluent  warriors  of  both  ser- 
vices could  not  transmit,  safely  and  spee- 
dily, to  their  sweethearts  and  wives,  evoi 
from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
another,  their  surplus  capitaL  The  Gk>vem- 
ment — seeing  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
savings  of  its  servants  to  bum  holes  in  their 
packets— was  good  enough  to  concoct  a 
snug  little  "job,*'  by  means  of  which  socE 
pocket-conflagrations  might  be  extinguish- 
ed. The  monopoly  of  transmitting  money 
from  one  place  to  another  was  conceded  to 
three  gentlemen,  in  connexion  with  the 
Post-office.  The  terms  were — eightpence 
for  every  pound;  but,  if  the  sum  exceeded 
two  pounds,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling 
was  levied  by  GU)vemment  in  addition. 
Hve  g^uineas  was  the  highest  amount 
which  could  be  thus  remitted;  and  the 
charge  for  that  sum  was  four  shillings  and 
sixpence,  or  nearly  five  per  cent.,  &sides 
the  price  of  the  postage  of  the  letter  whidi 
contained  the  advice — ^perhaps  a  shilling 
more.  Now,  happily,  the  days  of  monopoly 
have  passed,  ana  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  does 
the  same  thing  for  the  odd  sixpence,  with 
an  odd  penny,  at  a  profit  to  me  Govern- 
ment of  about  7,000/.  a  year,  exclusive  of 
the  gain  derived  from  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  letters  of  advice  which  Post-OfiBce 
orders  have  created. 

The  Sunday  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday 
is  also  called  Shrove  Sunday,  which  is  so 
called  from  the  preter  tense  of  the  Saxon 
verb,  to  shrive — t.  c.  to  confess  preparatory 
to  the  more  religious  observance  of  Lent 
Prior  to  the  reformation,  every  conmimu- 
cant  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  oldiged 
individually,  to  confess  to  his  parish  pnest 
on  this  day ;  then  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday, 
after  the  required  confession  had  been  made 
on  the  preceding  Sunday,  the  people  were 
permitted  to  indulge  in  festive  amusements, 
although  not  allowed  to  partake  of  flesh. 
Hence  arose  the  custom  ofeating  pancakes 
and  fritters  at  Shrove-tide. 

The  name  ofBride^oom  was  formerly 
given  to  the  new  married  man,  because  it 
was  customary  for  him  to  wait  at  table  on 
his  bride  and  friends  on  his  wedding  day. 

In  the  reign  of  Heiury  the  VIII  caolxtges 
were  first  grown  in  England. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  FAITa 


It  is  sometimes  said,  by  the  opposers  of  evangelical  religion,  tliat  faith  is  well 
enough,  but  that  it  is  only  one  of  many  attributes  of  a  good  character  of  at 
least  equal  worth,  so  that,  as  no  believer  is  free  from  blemishes,  a  person  may 
be  without  faith,  and  yet  be  as  good  as  the  Christian.  Neither,  it  is  said,  is 
perfect,  each  is  wanting  in  some  respects ;  and  to  be  deficient  in  faith  is  no 
worse  than  to  be  wanting  in  other  points.  Faith  in  God  may  not  exist,  but 
there  may  be  honesty,  generosity,  and  benevolence.  The  Christian,  it  may 
therefore  be  allowed,  has  his  excellencies,  but  so  also  may  it  be  with  him  who 
denies  Christianity,  and,  as  both  may  have  their  faults,  they  may  be  both 
equally  good.  Thus,  such  a  man  as  Luther,  or  Calvin,  each  professing  to  pos- 
sess faith f  would  be  put  on  a  level  with  Fourier  or  Robert  Owen.  Bobert 
Owen  rejects  the  Bible  and  prayer  and  all  evangelical  religion,  but  he  is  a  friend 
of  humanity,  and  has  a  heart  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed.  Martin  Luther 
received  the  Bible,  was  a  man  of  prayer  and  faith,  but  he  was  sometimes  over- 
bearing towards  his  opponents,  as  in  his  controversy  with  Zuingle.  If,  there- 
fore, Owen's  faults  are  mentioned,  so  also  may  be  Luther's,  and  why  should  the 
latter's  faith  be  so  much  more  commended  than  the  former's  humanitary  spirit? 
Hence,  we  have  evangelical  piety  called  conventional  sanctity,  as  having  assigned 
to  it  a  factitious  pre-eminence  by  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  agree- 
ing to  extol  their  own  peculiarity.  And  it  is  contended  that  this  conventional 
importance  attributed  to  faith  to  a  belief  in  Christ  and  Christianity,  ought  to  be 
exploded,  and  a  new  and  a  juster  estimate  of  character  be  formed  on  a  more 
philosophical,  scientific,  liberal  basis. 

That  this  opinion  is,  in  reality,  of  an  infidel  character,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  it  is  well  that  the  foundation  of  our  principles  should  be  examined,  that  we 
may  know  whether,  indeed,  what  the  church  has  been  wont  to  regard  as  super- 
latively excellent  in  piety,  has,  after  all,  but  a  conventional  value. 

The  infidel  proceeds,  for  the  most  part,  upon  such  different  principles  from 
the  Christian,  that  it  is  hard  to  convince  him  of  the  value  of  evangelical  truth 
and  personal  faith.  But  others,  at  least,  may  see  that  the  infidel  view,  which 
depresses  faith  in  Christ,  wholly  or  mainly  excluding  man's  relation  to  God  as  a 
dependent  and  also  a  siuful  creature,  a  subject,  and  a  rebellious  one,  of  the  di- 
vine government,  leaves  unprovided  for  his  most  momentous  interests.  Becon- 
ciliation  to  such  a  being  is  of  transcendent  importance,  and  the  faith  in  the 
Christ  of  God  which  secures  it,  must  be,  a  principle  of  surpassing  value. 

But,  besides  this,  faith  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  perfect  character,  of  a 
complete  spiiitual  development,  for  faith  places  the  soul  in  its  true  position  tO' 
wards  God,  and,  of  course,  toward  the  creatures  of  God.  It  is  that  principle 
which  brings  a  man  back  to  the  fountain  of  his  being  and  of  all  created  beings, 
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the  fountain  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  causes  him  to  revolve  in  his  true  orhit 
around  the  great  Sun  of  the  Universe.  Does  tlie  deist  ever  call  God  a  Father? 
This  principle  awakens  and  perfects  in  human  hearts  the  sentiments  of  a  child, 
it  humbles  man's  proud,  independent  will,  it  assigns  aft  infinite  pre-eminence  to 
God's  will,  as  confessedly  the  only  right  law  of  the  world.  **  I  shall  lay  great 
stress,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  on  faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  our  nature."  It 
is  so  as  much  as  reason,  and  its  truest,  highest  exercise  is  toward  God.  So  man 
was  originally  constituted,  and  it  is  only  by  c<miing  back  to  that,  that  man  can 
be  at  the  right  starting  point  for  the  development  of  character.  Here,  in  faith, 
is  \}[\e  foundcUion  of  a  noble,  a  perfect  man.  It  may  be  that  a  perfect  character 
will  be  slowly  formed.  It  may  be  that  faith  will  have  to  contend  with  co-exist- 
ing, base  principles.  It  may  be  that  constitutional  defects,  the  prejudices  of 
education,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  age  or  country,  injurious  habits  pre- 
viously formed  and  deeply  rooted,  and  other  causes  may,  for  a  season,  repress 
the  natural  growth  of  faith.  It  may  have  to  struggle  with  intellectual  darkness, 
with  dull  moral  perceptions,  and  thus  fail  to  exhibit  clearly  its  native  tendencies. 
It  may  seem  to  maintain,  sometimes,  a  doubtful  conflict.  Other  principles  may 
gain  a  temporary  dominion.  But  faith  is  there.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  the 
fruit  will  in  due  time  appear.  Its  tendency  is  to  set  everything  right  in  the 
soul,  and  in  the  character ;  to  develope  man  according  to  the  original  intent  of 
his  being.  And  although  a  man  without  faith,  because  of  a  peculiarly  happy 
temperament,  intellectual  organization,  and  favorable  domestic  influences,  may 
appear,  in  certain  directions,  to  better  advantage  than  a  believer^  because  in  his 
case  those  favorable  influences  may  be  wanting,  yet  the  latter  is  possessed  of  a 
radical  principle  which  is  destined  to  subordinate  everything  to  its  blessed 
sway. 

The  world  abounds  with  noble  examples  of  the  power  of  faith  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  in  fitting  man  for  the  duties  of  life,  in  awakening  generous 
sympathy,  and  brave  consecration  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  A  noble 
humanitary  spirit  has  often  grown  out  of  faith. 

But  eternity  is  required  to  shew  the  perfect  unfolding  of  faith  in  a  character 
at  one  in  all  points  with  God  and  the  universe.  A  character  formed  on  another 
basis  may  exhibit  important  virtues  with  reference  to  this  life ;  but  there  is  a 
radical  defect.  There  exists,  apart  from  faith,  no  principle  to  bring  the  soul 
into  its  proper  position  before  God.  The  soul  cannot,  therefore,  be  attuned  to 
its  highest  relations,  nor  perfectly  to  any  of  its  relations.  It  may  endure  for  a 
time,  it  may  answer  its  purpose,  it  may  exhibit  some  interesting  traits,  and 
perform  some  valuable  deeds,  but  it  is  still  a  wandering  star,  shedding  indeed 
its  portion  of  light,  and  perchance  affording  some  guidance  to  others  in  life's 
pathway,  but  destined,  as  out  of  its  place,  as  not  in  harmony  with  God,  to  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  It  cannot  soar  away,  when  time  shdl  be  no 
more,  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God,  to  share  in  the  harmonies  of  the  universe. 

Such  a  one  resembles  a  wayward  child,  who  has  abandoned  his  home,  and 
cast  off  the  wholesome  law  of  his  father.  That  child  growing  up  to  manhood, 
may,  in  his  estrangement,  become  a  citizen  of  repute,  and  even  a  public  bene- 
factor, and  yet  he  never  can  become  a  true  man ;  his  character  will  have  an  im- 
perfect, one-sided  development,  untij  he  comes  back  and  penitently  acknowled- 
ges his  filial  disobedience,  and  finds  again  his  proper  position  before  his  parents. 
Faith  is  sijch  a  principle  in  our  relation  to  God,  our  Heavenly  Father.  It  has 
ni)  mere  conventional  importance.     Its  value  is  based  upon  a  true  philosophy. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

BY  REV.  W.  PAYNE,  CHESHAM. 

No.  VI. — His  Persecution. 

Religion  is  a  combination  of  virtues.  The  more  distinct  the  primary  colours, 
the  more  beautiful  is  the  rainbow.  It  is  the  union  and  perfection  of  each  vir- 
tue, that  constitutes  the  unique  character  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  only  complete 
embodiment  of  our  noble  Christianity.  It  is  not  every  professing  Christian  that 
can  suflRer  magnanimously.  To  work  for,  is  easier  than  to  suffer  for  Christ. 
Bunyan  suffered  as  a  Christian.  Luther  did  not  conduct  himself  more  heroi- 
cally at  the  Diet  of  Worms  than  did  Bunyan  on  his'  apprehension.  The  same 
heroic  spirit  which  prompted  Luther  to  say,  when  the  question  was  asked  "Do 
you  stand  by  the  principle  you  have  published,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sole 
and  exclusive  standard  of  faith  and  practice  ?"  **  Thou  hast  rightly  interpreted 
my  words,  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  against  creeds,  councils  and  popes, 
I  take  my  stand,  so  help  me  God.  I  would  have  my  body  torn  asunder,  I  could 
suffer  my  limbs  to  be  hacked  off,  but  I  will  not  abandon  the  paramount  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures."  This  self-same  spirit  caused  Bunyan,  not  a  whit  less 
magnanimously  to  aver,  "  But  if  nothing  will  do,  unless  I  make  my  conscience 
a  continual  butchery  and  slaughter  shop,  unless  putting  out  mine  own  eyes  I 
commit  me  to  the  blind  to  lead  me,  I  have  determined,  the  Almighty  God  being 
my  help  and  shield,  yet  to  suffer,  if  frail  life  last  so  long,  till  the  moss  should 
grow  on  my  eyebrows  rather  than  thus  to  violate  my  faith  and  principles."  The 
bitter  persecution  to  which  he  in  common  with  some  other  noble  specimens  of 
humanity  was  subjected,  brought  to  light  soiAe  of  the  grandest  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. Perhajps  there  is  no  part  of  his  history  more  strikingly  illustrative  of 
lofty  principle,  genuine  humility,  guileless  integrity,  than  his  conduct  during  his 
imprisonment.  He  was  no  fanatic  to  court, — no  coward  to  avoid  persecution. 
\t  will  be  remembered,  John  Bunyan  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  during  the 
inglorious  reign  of  the  Second  Charles.  The  reign  of  the  royal  debauchee  was 
disgraced  by  the  following  persecuting  acts, — the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  the  Five  Mile  and  Conventicle  Acts.  A  hurricane  of  persecu- 
tion set  in ;  all  the  jails  in  the  kingdom  were  filled,  not  with  felons,  but  with 
God*s  aristocracy.  While  these  persecutions  were  breaking  human  hearts  by 
hundreds,  the  Plague  happened  in  one  year,  the  Great  Fire  in  another,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Fleet  by  the  Dutch  in  the  succeeding  year.  It  is  little  mote  than 
190  years  since  Bunyan  was  first  cast  into  prison.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion 
is  deeply  interesting  and  instructive.  It  had  been  announced  he  would  preach 
in  the  village  of  Tarasell,  the  congregation  have  assembled,  the  intended  text  is, 
**  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?"  The  constable  now  enters — approaches 
the  pulpit',  lays  his  hand  upon  the  preacher,  Bunyan  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand, 
suddenly  fixes  his  sharp  quick  eye  upon  the  intruder,  he  at  once  lets  go  his  hold 
and  shakes  like  an  aspen  leaf, — who  looks  most  like  a  culprit  ? 

His  replies  to  Justice  Foster,  Wingrove  and  Dr.  Lingard,  after  his  arrest,  are 
alike  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  man.     The  five  Justices  before  whom  he 
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was  summoned,  Keeling,  Chester,  Blundale,  Beecher,  Snagg,  have  attained  an 
unenviable  notoriety ;  the  former  could  ape  both  the  insolent  buffoonery  and 
ruffianly  spirit  of  Jeffries. 

John  Bunyan*s  second  wife  was  worthy  of  her  husband,  she  was  as  truly  he- 
roine as  the  wife  of  the  martyred  Lord  Russell.  Of  this  fine,  high-minded  En- 
glish woman  far  too  little  is  known.  Happily  we  have  now  a  pictore  of  this 
noble  woman  pleading  for  her  illustrious  husband  before  the  King's  Judges,  (one 
of  whom  was  the  incorruptible  Hale)  with  truest  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of  the 
heart.  Verily  Elizabeth  Bunyan  we  venerate  thy  name.  Many  women  of  Bed- 
fordshire did  virtiiously,  but  thou  ezcellest  them  all. 

Bunyan  was  not  alone  in  his  sufferings,  two  years  after  his  imprisonment,  two 
thousand  ministers  left  the  State  Church  rather  than  violate  their  principles. 
"  Never,"  as  Richard  Winter  Hamilton  says, "  was  there  a  more  transcendant  spec- 
tacle !  Their  distant  spires  receded  from  their  eye.  Their  grey  hairs  braved 
the  storm.  Their  conscience  was  their  all.  0  my  country  !  what  a  parracide 
was  thine.  How  slowly  art  thou  recovering  from  that  wound !"  It  is  supposed 
that  eight  thousand  died  in  prison  during  this  infamous  reign.  The  Quakers  suf- 
fered most  grievously,  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  was  often  savage 
and  barbarous  beyond  description.  The  Baptists  of  that  day  are  reckoned  at 
twenty  thousand  and  were,  as  we  trust  they  ever  will  be,  strenuous  advocates  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  Kiffin,  Keach,  Knowles,  are  honoured  names.  Kiffin 
procured  the  release  of  several  men  who  were  sentenced  to  death  at  Aylesbury 
for  the  horrible  crime  of  "nonconformity!''  Keach  was  put  in  the  pillory.  He^ 
addressing  his  wife  and  weeping  friends  who  were  following  him,  said,  the  Cross 
is  the  way  to  the  Crown.  It  was  too  much  for  his  meek  spirited  wife.  She 
went  home  from  the  sad  scene,  sickened  and  died.  The  following  lines  of  Kel- 
sey's,  a  baptist  minister  who  suffered  17  years  imprisonmenti  show  how  he  and 
his  fellow  sufferers  endured  this  great  fight  of  affliction.-— 

<*  I  hope  the  more  they  vanish  me,  that  I  shall  grow  more  bold, 
The  furnace  they  proviae  for  me,  will  make  me  purer  gold ; 
My  finends,  my  Qod,  wUl  do  me  good,  when  they  intend  me  harm. 
They  may  suppose  a  prison  cold,  Imt  Qod  can  make  it  warm ; 
What  if  my  God  should  sufbr  them,  on  me  to  have  ibe&t  will. 
And  give  me  heaven  instead  of  earth  ?    I  am  no  loser  stilL" 

The  same  feelings  possessed  the  soul  of  Bunyan.  There  is  one  passage  (quoting 
from  Cheever,  in  his  experience  of  this  time)  which  is  deeply  affecting,  as  show- 
ing what  he  had  to  break  from  and  to  leave.  **  Notwithstanding,  I  found  myself  a 
man  compassed  with  infirmities.  The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  chUdren, 
hath  often  been  to  me,  in  this  place,  as  the  pulling  the  flesh  from  my  bones ;  and 
that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat  too  fond  of  these  mercies,  but  also  because 
I  should  have  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries  and  wants, 
that  my  poor  family  was  likely  to  meet  with ;  especially  my  poor  blind  child" 
Oh  !  die  thought  of  the  hardships  I  thought  my  blind  one  would  undergo, 
would  break  my  heart  to  pieces.  Poor  child,  thought  I,  thou  must  be  beaten, 
must  beg,  suffer  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I 
cannot  now  endure  the  wind  shall  blow  upon  thee.  But  yet  recalling  myself,  I 
must  venture  you  all  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you."  Yon 
see  he  was  not  a  man  without  a  heart.  But  much  as  he  loved  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  specially  his  poor  blind  child,  he  loved  Christ  more.  And  though  the 
going  to  prison  and  to  death  was  like  catting  off  a  right  hand,  plucking  out  a 
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right  eye,  yet  anything  must  be  endured  rather  than  sacrifice  principle.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  detail  his  prison  tlioughts,  to  delineate  his  fellow  prisoners,  to 
show  that  like  Joseph  he  found  a  friend  in  the  jailor.  But  we  must  conclude 
by  just  looking  in  upon  our  hero  in  his  cell.  ''  He  is  sitting  at  his  table,  to 
finish  by  sunlight  the  day's  work  for  the  livelihood  of  his  dear  family,  which 
they  have  prepared  for  him.  On  a  little  stool  his  poor  blind  child  sits  by  him, 
and  with  that  expression  of  cheerful  resignation  with  which  God  seals  the  coun- 
tenance when  he  takes  away  the  sight,  the  daughter  turns  her  face  up  to  her  fa- 
ther, as  if  she  could  see  the  affectionate  expression  with  which  he  looks  upon  her, 
and  prattles  to  her.  And  now  the  day  is  waning,  and  his  dear  child  must  g^ 
home  with  the  laces  he  has  finished,  to  her  mother.  And  now  Bunyan  opens  his 
bible,  and  reads  aloud  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  his  little  one,  and  encircling  her 
in  his  arms,  and  clasping  her  small  hands  in  his,  he  kneels  down  on  the  cold 
stone  floor,  and  pours  out  his  soul  in  prayer  to  God.  So  daily  he  prays  for  them, 
and  for  her,  and  daily  he  prays  with  her,  and  teaches  his  blind  child  to  pray. 
This  done,  with  a  parting  kiss  he  dismisses  her  to  her  mother,  by  the  rough  h^nds 
of  the  jailor. 

And  now  it  is  evening.  A  rude  lamp  glimmers  darkly  on  the  table,  the  tag- 
ged laces  are  laid  aside,  and  Bunyan  alone  is  busy  with  his  bible,  the  concor- 
dance, and  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  He  writes  as  though  joy  did  make  him 
write.  His  pale  worn  countenance  is  lighted  with  a  fire,  as  if  reflected  from  the 
radiant  jasper  walls  of  the  celestial  city."*  We  need  hardly  say  he  is  now  wi^i* 
ting  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

A  LESSON  FBOM  THE  BOOK  OP  NATURE. 

My  eye  is  now  resting  on  a  productive  meadow,  in  which  I  behold  a^  picture  of 
human  life.  All  the  various  plants  which  people  it,  though  they  draw  their  ail- 
ment from  the  same  soil,  yet  follow,  each  of  them,  the  shape  and  complexion  of 
its  own  nature.  How  widely  do  they  differ  in  size,  in  color,  in  form,  and  in 
other  qualities  not  obvious  to  the  eye !  How  the  strong  and  the  frail,  the  upright 
and  the  crooked,  the  tall  and  the  low,  the  beautiful  and  thfi  deformed,  the  nutritive 
and  the  baneful,  spring  up  together,  and  live  to  distress  each  other!  How  the 
lowor  fret  the  stems  of  the  higher  !  and  how  the  higher  drain  the  nourishment* 
from  the  roots  of  the  lower !  How  these  higher  plants,  chiefly  weeds,  overtop 
their  neighbours  with  the  stateliness  of  nobles — ^assuming  the  appearance  of 
protection,  while  they  do  but  intercept  the  sunbeams  and  the  dew !  How  do 
those  that  are  up  oppress  those  that  would  rise !  How  the  beautiful  flowers  aiie 
obscured  or  overborne  by  noxious  herbs ! 

While  I  looked  on  and  mused,  behold  a  mower  entered  with  his  scythe 
whetted  and  ready  for  work.  Neither  the  vigor  of  the  strong,  nor  the  pliancy 
of  the  weak :  neither  the  uprightness  of  the  straight,  nor  the  crookedn^s8  of 
the  straggler :  neither  the  stoteliness  of  the  tall,  nor  the  lowliness  of  the  hum- 
ble—can give  refuge  or  defence  from  this  fatal  leveller.  With  impartial  vio- 
lence he  lays  them  fdl  in  promiscnous  ruin  at  his  feet. 

Is  this  their  end  ?  Against  another  season  the  Lord  of  the  field  shall  extiq)ate 
the  useless  and  injurious  plants.  He  shall  improve  the  soil.  At  the  call  of  a 
more  genial  spring  the  better  plants  shall  arise  to  life — adorned  in  a  purer  beauty 
—diffusing  a  richer  and  sweeter  fragrance.  They  shall  grow  together  in  peace. 
Their  sun  shall  shine  without  a  winter  and  without  a  night.  **  We,  according 
to  his  promise^  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  rights* 
ousness." 

♦PTi  Cheevtr. 
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THE  FIBST  BABY. 

My  old  schoolmate,  Mary  Tbornley,  had  been  married  nearly  two  years,  when  I 
made  my  first  call  on  her  in  her  capacity  of  a  mother.  *  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  darling  V  she  cried,  tossing  the  infant  up  and  down  in  her  arms.  '  There  ba- 
by, that's  ma's  old  friend,  Jane.  He  knows  you  already,  I  declare,'  cried  the 
delighted  parent,  as  it  smiled  at  a  bright  ring  which  I  held  up  to  it.  *  You  ne- 
ver saw  such  a  quick  child.  He  follows  me  with  his  eyes  all  about  the  room. 
Notice  what  pretty  little  feet  he  has ;  the  darling  footsy-tootsies,'  and  taking  both 
feet  in  one  hand,  the  mother  fondly  kissed  them.  '  It  certainly  is  very  pretty,' 
said  I,  trying  to  be  polite,  though  I  could  not  see  that  the  infant  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  dozen  others  I  had  seen.  *  It  has  your  eyes  exactly,  Mary.'  *  Yes, 
and  da-da's  mouth  and  chin,'  said  my  friend,  apostrophizing  the  child,  *  hasn't 
it,  precious  ?'  And  she  almost  covered  it  with  kisses.  As  I  walked  slowly  home- 
ward, I  said  to  myself,  *  I  wonder  if,  when  I  marry,  I  shall  be  ever  so  foolish. 
Mary  used  to  be  a  sensible  girl.'  In  a  fortnight  I  called  on  my  friend  again. 
*  How  baby  grows,'  she  said,  'don't  }ou  see  it  ?  I  never  knew  a  child  grow  so 
fast.  Grandma  says  it  is  the  healthiest  child  she  ever  knew.'  To  me  it  seemed 
that  the  babe  had  not  grown  an  inch  !  and  to  avoid  the  contradiction  I  changed 
the  theme.  But  in  a  moifient,  the  doting  mother  was  back  to  her  infant  again. 
'  I  do  believe  it's  beginning  to  cut  its  teeth,'  she  sdd,  putting  her  finger  into  the 
little  one's  mouth.  '  Just  feel  how  hard  the  gum  is  ^ere.  Surely  that's  a  tooth 
coming  through.  Grandmother  will  be  here  to  d^,  and  I'U  ask  her  if  it  isn't 
so.'  I  laughed  as  I  replied — *I  am  entirely  ignorant,'  I  said,  *of  such  matters; 
but  your  dbild  seeme  a  very  fine  one.'  Oh  1  yes,  everybody  says  tliat,  Pretty, 
pretty  dear !'  And  «he  tossed  it  up  and  down  till  I  thought  the  child  would  have 
been  shaken  to  pieces,  but  the  little  creature  seemed  to  like  the  process  mightily. 
^  It  is  Growing  at  its  mother  ?  It  is  laughing,  is  it?  Tiny,  niny  little  dear;  what 
a  precious  it  is  !'  And  she  finished  by  almost  devouring  it  vi^h  kisses.  When 
I  next  called,  baby  was  still  further  advanced.  '  Only  think,'  said  my  friend, 
w^en  I  had  made  my  way  to  the  nursery,  wher«  she  now  kept  herself  fr^m  mmm- 
mg  iM  night,  'baby  begins  to  eat.  I  gave  it  a  piece  of  meat  to-day :  a  piece  of 
real  broiled  beefsteak.'  'What !'  said  I,  in  my  ignorance,  for  this  did  look  won- 
^rlal,  'the  cihBd  eating  beefsteaks  already !'  ' Oh,'  laughed  my  friend,  seeing 
my  mistake,  ^  what  a  dunce  you  are,  Jane !  But  wait  till  yoa  have  babies  of  your 
own.  She  says  you  eat  beefsteaks,  darling,'  added  the  pimid  mother,  address- 
ing the  infant,  'when  he  can  only  suck  the  juice.  You  don't  wafnt  4o  choke 
yourself,  do  you,'baby  ?  Eat  a  beefsteak  !  It's  funny,  baby,  isn't  it  V  And 
again  she  laughed,  laughing  all  the  more  because  the  child  sympatheticaUy 
crowed  in  return.  It  was  not  many  we^s  before  the  long-expected  teeth  made 
their  appearance.  'Jane,  Jane,  bs^y  has  three  teeth  !'  triumphantly  cried  the 
mother,  as  I  entered  the  nursery.  '  Three  teeth,  and  he's  only  three  months 
old !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  like  V  I  confessed  that  I  had  not.  The  whole 
thing  in  fact,  was  out  of  my  range  of  knowledge.  I  knew  all  about  Dante  in  the 
orig^d,  and  a  dozen  other  fine  lady  accomplishments  ;  but  nothing  about  ba- 
j^s  teething.  'Just  look  at  the  little  pearls,'  e^laimed  my  ^iend,  as  she 
-^>ened  the  child's  month  ;  '  aint  they  beautiful  ?  You  never  saw  anyUiing  so 
f>retty  —  confess  that  you  didn't.  Precious  darling,'  continned  the  mother 
ri^rously,  hugging  and  kissing  the  child,  'it's  wor&  its  weight  in  ;old.*  Bat 
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the  crowning  miracle  of  all  was  when  baby  began  to  walk.  Its  learning  to  creep 
had  been  duly  heralded  to  me.  So  also  had  its  being  able  to  stand  alone,  though 
this  meant,  1  found,  standing  with  the  support  of  a  chair.  But  when  it  really 
walked  alone,  the  important  fact  was  announced  to  me  in  a  note,  for  my  friend 
could  not  wait  till  I  called.     Of  course  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Mary. 

*  Stand  there,*  she  said  to  me  in  an  exulting  voice.  *  No,  stoop  I  mean  ;  how 
can  you  be  so  stupid  V  And,  as  I  obeyed,  she  took  her  station  about  a  yard 
off,  holding  the  little  fellow  by  either  arm.  *  Now,  see  him,'  she  cried  as  he 
toddled  towards  me,  and  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  my  arms,  though,  once  or 
twice,  I  fancied  he  would  fall,  a  contingency  from  which  he  was  protected,  how- 
ever, by  his  mother  holding  her  hands  on  either  side  of  him,  an  inch  or  two  off. 

*  There,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so  extraordinary  ?  He's  not  a  year  old  either.' 
By  this  time  I  began  to  be  considerably  interested  in  '  baby'  myself.  He  had 
learned  to  know  me,  and  would  begin  to  crow  whenever  I  entered  the  nursery ; 
and  I  was,  therefore,  almost  as  delighted  as  my  frien^,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
he  pronounced  my  name,  'Bjane,'  he  said,  '  Djane!'  His  mother  almost  de- 
voured him  with  kisses  in  return  for  this  wonderful  triumph  of  the  vocal  organs ; 
and  vfhen  she  had  finished,  I,  in  turn,  smothered  him  with  caresses.  I  never, 
after  that,  smiled,  even  to  myself,  at  the  extravagance  of  my  friend's  affection 
for  her  baby ;  the  little  love  had  twined  himself  around  my  own  heart  strings. 
How  could  1 1  And  now  that  I  am  a  mother  myself,  I  feel  Jess  inclination  still 
to  laugh  as  others  may  do,  over  that  mystery  or  mysteries,  a  mother's  love  for 
her  babies.— il/o/^er'5  Mctff, 

TURNING  TOWARDS  THE  LIGHT. 

A  PLANT  that  is  placed  in  a  room,  into  which  light  is  admitted  by  a  window, 
will  invariably  turn  itself  toward  that  light.  Let  it  be  placed  in  any  position, 
close  by  the  window,  or  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  and  its  leaves  will  move 
so  as  to  face  the  rays  which  enter.  After  it  has  ^tood  some,  time  in  one  position, 
and  its  leaves  and  flowers  have  all  turned  toward  the  sun,  if  it  be  turned  entirely 
round,  they  will  all  soon  change  their  attitude,  and  be  found  spread  out  toward  the 
light.  As  the  plant  grows,  it  will  also  grow  toward  the  light.  Its  shoots  will 
stretch  themselves  in  the  same  direction.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  plant  that  seeks  the  light. 

In  the  case  before  us,  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  one  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian's experience.  He  seeks  the  light  as  naturally  as  does  the  plant.  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  This  light  shines  from  heaven  mainly 
through  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian  naturally  turns  himself  in  that 
direction.  In  whatever  position  he  is  placed,  be  it  high  or  low,  far  off  or  near, 
in  adversity  or  prosperity,  he  turns  himself  toward  this  light.  It  is  his  life.  In 
it  his  leaves  are  green,  under  its  influence  his  blossoms  are  fragrant  and  full  of 
promise,  cherished  by  it  h^  fruits  are  fair,  and  abundant,  apd  ripen  into  matu- 
rity. Wherever  a  Christian  is  found  this  is  his  position,  stretching  toward  thQ 
light  that  shines  from  heaven  upon  his  darkness.  His  attitude  all  through  life 
is  that  of  looking  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  his  earnest  desire  is,  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  light  of  God's  countenance  beaming  upon  him  through  the  face  of  his 
anointed.  As  he  grows  in  grace,  it  is  by  becoming  conformed  to  the  likeness  of 
Christy  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  s^posiie,  '  with  open  face,  beholding,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'    ' 
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Vocal. 


THE  EMPTINESS  OF  HUMAN  GLORY. 

The  crumbling  tombstone,  and  the  gorgeous  mausoleum,  the  sculptured  marble 
and  the  venerable  cathedral,  all  bear  witness  to  the  instinctive  desire  within  us 
to  be  remembered  by  coming  generations.  But  how  short-lived  is  the  immor- 
tality which  the  work  of  our  hands  can  confer !  The  noblest  monuments  of  art 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  are  covered  with  the  soil  of  twenty  centuries.  The 
works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  in  indiscriminate  ruin. 
The  ploughshare  turns  up  the  marble  which  the  hand  of  Phidias  had  chiselled 
into  beauty  ;  and  the  Mussulman  has  folded  his  flock  beneath  the  fallen  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

Neither  sculptured  marble  nor  stately  column  can  reveal  to  other  ages  the 
lineaments  of  the  spirit ;  and  these  alone  can  embalm  our  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  posterity.  As  the  stranger  stands  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
or  treads,  with  religious  awe,  the  silent  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  senti- 
ment which  is  breathed  from  every  object  around  him  is  the  utter  emptiness  of 
sublunary  glory.  The  flne  arts,  obedient  to  private  affection,  or  public  gratitude, 
have  here  embodied,  in  every  form,  the  finest  conception  of  which  their  age  was 
capable.  Each  one  of  these  Monuments  has  been  watered  by  the^  tears  of  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  patriot.  But  generations  have  passed  away,  and 
mourners  and  mourned  have  sunk  together  into  forgetfulness. 

It  is  by  what  we  ourselves  have  done,  and  not  what  others  have  done  for  us, 
that  we  shall  be  remembered  by  after  ages.  It  is  my  thought  has  aroused  my 
intellect  from  its  slumbers,  which  has  '  given  lustre  to  virtue,  and  dignity  to 
truth,*  or  by  those  examples  which  have  inflamed  my  soul  with  the  love  of  good- 
ness, and  not  by  means  of  sculptured  marble,  that  I  hold  communion  with  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  with  Johnson  and  Burke,  with  Howard  and  Wilberforce. 
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THE  FAMILY  ALTAR  AND  ITS  INFLUENCES. 

At  no  time  does  the  family  below  present  to  my  mind  so  faithful  and  striking  a 
type  of  the  family  above,  as  when  with  one  accord  they  have  met  in  one  place, 
to  offer  united  praise  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  True  it  is  that  this,  as  every 
illustration  of  life,  in  that  better  country,  much  imperfection  is  mingled.  A  large 
share  of  our  devotional  exercises  consists  of  confession  of  sin,  and  supplication 
for  strength  against  the  time  of  temptation ;  besides  which,  wandering  thoughts 
and  the  fatigue  of  jaded  spirits  too  often  mar  our  worship,  and  render  our  solemn 
service  vain.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  family  has  been  repeatedly  used  by  God 
himself,  as  an  emblem  of  his  triumphant  Church ;  and  scarcely  could  one  have 
been  selected  which  would  appeal  so  forcibly,  beeause  so  sweetly,  to  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  in  all  ages. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  reviewing  some  of  the  occurrences  of  a 
varied  life,  and  contemplating  the  vast  power  the  domestic  altar  retained  over 
me  in  my  youth,  even  when  far  removed  from  the  place  of  its  erection. 

The  residence  of  my  father  was  inland,  and  remote  from  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  commercial  education.  After  mature  reflection,  my  parents  consented  that 
I  should  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclination,  and  seek  such  advantages  in  a 
distant  city. 

The  history  of  my  first  year  was  similar  to  that  of  many  other  ambitious  youths. 
I  was  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  but  the  qarration  how  is  not 
material. 

About  this  time  a  fit  of  sickness  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  seek  a  ma^ 
ternal  care,  under  whose  blessed  influences  health  soon  returned.  The  day  be* 
fore  I  again  left  home,  to  plunge  more  extensively  than  I  had  hitherto  done  into 
the  whirl  of  business,  I  was  sitting  by  my  mother,  and  pouring  into  her  willing 
ear  some  account  of  my  cares  and  annoyances.  She  heard  me  patiently,  and 
when  I  had  concluded  my  story,  put  her  arm  around  ray  neck,  and  kissing  my 
forehead,  said,  '  My  son,  my  dear  son,  never  think  yourself  forgotten  by  us. 
Your  father  meniions  yowr  name  night  and  morning^* 

I  understood  this  perfectly.  From  my  earliest  infancy  I  had  heard  fervent 
petitions  oflered  at  such  times,  for  the  temporarily  absent  one,  and  now  as  I  was 
going  out  into  the  world — perhaps  never  to  return — the  remembrance  of  this 
circumstance  was  a  comfort  to  me.  I  knew  the  paths  of  youth  were  slipperyt 
for  I  had  seen  sufficient  of  the  world,  even  in  a  year,  to  be  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  in  some  degree  realised  the  privilege  of  being  so  rememb^ed, 

Yesors  rolled  on— business  nearly  engrossed  the  whole  of  my  secular  time,  but  I 
never  forgot  my  mother's  impressive  speech.  Occasionally,  anxiety  would  prevent 
me  from  offering  more  than  the  merest  form  of  prayer  myself-^then  would  I 
think  of  my  father's  earnest  petition  offered  for  me  that  m,oming,  and  in  strength 
granted,  in  answer  to  it,  rise  beside  the  trial,  if  not  immediately  victorious  over 
it !  Sometimes  pleasures  would  lure,  by  her  siren  voice,  to  a  participation  in  nn- 
holy  amusements,  but  the  charm  was  powerless,  when  I  thought  of  my  f?fcther*s 
prayer. 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  those  word?  Mill  ring  in  my  ears, 
and  influence  my  conduct.  The  lips  which  then  supplicated  for  me  have  ex- 
changed supplications  for  everlasting  praises  ;  yet,  in  times  of  sorrow  or  per- 
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plexity,  I  feel  my  mother's  lips  on  my  feyered  brow,  and  her  words  are  cordial 
to  my  heart  In  times  of  joy  tad  prosperity  I  remember  them,  and  they  act  as 
a  moderating  agency  to  the  sanguine  restlessness  of  ambition. 

Parents  !  throw  around  the  hearts  of  your  children  a  similar  indestructible 
chain.  At  the  family  altar  teach  them,  by  suitable  petitions,  that  you  sympa- 
thise with  them  in  tlieir  feeble  attempts  to  do  right ;  theie  let  confession  be  made 
for  family  sins,  and  grateful  praise  returned  for  family  mercies  ;  then  may  you 
hope  for  a  re-nnlon  of  your  dispersed  families  in  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly. 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  good  health.     It  is  the  principal  blessing  of 
life,  yet  how  few  there  are  who  sujQ&ciently  appreciate  it  and  attend  to  it. 

To  enjoy  good  health  it  is  necessary  to  breathe  pure  air.  Pure  atmospheric 
air  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  ^d  a  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
Air  once  breathed  has  lost  the  chief  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  acquired  a  proporti- 
onate increase  of  carbonic  acid.  Consequently  it  is  of  immense  importance  that 
the  air  we  breathe  should  contain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  vital  element  oxygen. 
We  should  never  breathe  the  same  air  over  twice ;  consequently  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  shut  up  in  close  rooms.  Our  rooms,  clothes,  and  bedclothes  should  be  well 
air€d.  A  great  many  people  are^in  the  habit  of  making  their  beds  almost  im- 
mediately as  they  come  out  of  them.  This  is  wrong.  AH  the  blankets,  sheets, 
and  counterpanes  should  be  well  shaken,  and  left  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Night  shirts  and  bed  gowns  should  not  be  folded  up  imme- 
diately on  their  being  taken  off,  but  hung  up  for  several  hours.  We  almost 
invariably  keep  open  one  of  our  bed-room  windows  and  the  door,  so  that  a  slight 
current  of  air  should  pass  through  the  room  during  the  time  we  are  asleep.  And 
we  never  found  any  disadvantage,  but  advantage,  therefrom. 


WHEN  10  STOP. 


To  know  when  and  where  to  begin,  is  often  the  highest  kind  of  practical  wisdom. 
It  is  frequently  quite  as  important  to  know  when  to  stap. 

Many  a  man,  after  a  series  of  successful  speculations,  giving  him  a  fortune  and 
causing  him  to  feel  that  truly  he  is  rich,  has  lost  all  he  had  made,  by  not  know- 
ing when  to  stop.  After  his  misfortune  he  can  easily  see  that  if  he  had  stopped 
at  the  right  time,  all  would  have  been  well.  This,  however,  he  had  not  the  wis- 
dom to  discover  in  its  season :  he  wanted  more  than  enough :  one  venture  having 
been  successful,  he  concluded  that  others  would  be ;  he  kept  on  animated  with 
hope,  till  a  series  of  reverses  has  turned  his  wealth  into  poverty.  He  is  to-day 
a  bankrupt,  by  not  having  known  when  to  stop. 

Sioners,  when  coming  to  Christ,  often  make  a  sad  mistake  by  not  knowing 
where  to  stop.  The  inquiry  is  on  their  Hps,  *  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  V 
The  answer  of  God  salutes  their  ears,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Th^  believe  ;  and  yet  are  not  satisfied  with  believing. 
They  wish  to  go  beyond  faith,  to  do  something  else,  to  crowd  forward  their  ex- 
ercises beyond  the  great  stopping-place  for  a  guilty  being.  Christ  does  not  quite 
answer  their  purpose.     A  greater  mistake  is  hardly  possible.     A  siimer  should 
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never  stop  till  be  comet  to  Cbrist,  and  accepts  him  by  faith  ;  but  baving  done 
this,  then  if  he  attempts  anything  else,  desires  or  seeks  something  better,  he  will 
not  only  gain  nothing  by  the  effort,  but  actually  lose  the  consoling  assurances 
of  the  gospel.  By  the  testimony  of  God's  Word,  faith  will  save  him.  Why  not, 
then,  be  contented  to  stop  with  faith  ?  This  is  what  he  wants,  and  all  he  wants, 
to  quiet  his  fears,  and  authorize  bis  hopes.  6od*s  promise  is  good  for  all  it 
pledges  ;  and  it  does  pledge  salvation  to  a  penitent  believer.  Believe  then,  and 
enter  into  rest.  In  the  matter  of  salvation,  stop  with  faith:  come  to  Christ,  and 
then  make  an  eternal  pause.  Any  effort  to  do  better,  to  find  another  friend,  or 
even  find  Christ  in  some  other  way,  must  always  prove  a  failure.  It  invariably 
misses  the  mark,  either  going  one  side  of  it,  or  beyond  it. 

Be  sure,  then,  reader,  in  afi  the  relations  of  life  to  know  your  stopping-place. 
This  will  save  you  from  many  mistakes,  and  perhaps  save  your  soul.  Bemem- 
ber  also  that  God  has  fixed  die  bounds  of  your  habitation,  that  death  ere  long 
will  cross  your  path,  when  you  will  stop  for  ever  in  this  world.  You  will  stop 
breathing,  and  acting,  and  thinking,  as  the  creature  of  time.  Be  prepared  for 
this  solemn,  final  pause. 


EATING. 

All  animals  mutt  eat.  And  health,  happiness,  and  longevity  depend  materiaUy 
on  what  we  do  eat.  We  should  not  accustom  ourselves  to  eating  exciting  food, 
such  as  flesh,  high  seasoned  dishes,  or  dishes  made  out  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
food.  Three  times  a*day  is  often  enough  to  take  meals.  Meals  ought  not  to 
be  taken  but  during  intervals  of  five  or  six  hours.  Luncheons  between  meals 
are  generally  injurious.  Late  suppers  being  injurious,  should  never  be  taken. 
All  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks  may  be  dispensed  with  by  persona  in  health. 
This  is  proved  by  abundant  evidence. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

Ah  !  that's  the  word — ^punctuality— did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  was  punc- 
tual who  did  not  prosper  in  the  long  run  ?  We  don't  care  who  or  what  he  was 
—-high  or  low,  black  or  white,  ignorant  or  learned,  savage  or  civilized — ^we  know 
if  he  did  as  he  agreed,  and  was  punctual  in  all  his  engagements,  he  prospered, 
and  was  more  respected  than  his  shiftless  neighbours. 

Men  who  commence  business  should  be  careful  how  they  neglect  their  obli- 
gations, and  break  their  word.  A  person  who  is  prompt  can  always  be  accom- 
modated, and  is  therefore  Mord  over  another  man's  purse,'  as  Franklin  would 
say.  Never  make  promises  upon  uncertainties.  Although  the  best  men  may 
sometimes  fail  to  do  as  they  would,  the  case  is  exceedingly  rare.  He  who  is 
prompt  to  fulfil  his  word,  will  never  make  a  promise  where  it  is  not  next  to  mo- 
ral certainty  that  he  can  do  as  he  agrees.  If  you  would  succeed,  be  punctual  to 
the  hour.  Beturn  borrowed  money  the  moment  you  promised.  In  all  things, 
i£  you  are  thus  prompt,  we  will  risk  you  through  life ;  you  will  succeed — ^you 
cannot  help  it.  Those  who  are  prompt  in  their  business  affairs,  are  generally 
80  in  every  department  of  life.  You  never  know  them  to  be  late  at  church.  A 
promptness  in  everything  characterizes  them. 
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POETRY. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Ohl  friendship  is  a  holy  thing, 

That  sheds  an  halo  round  the  son!, 

And  draws  from  thence  those  beams  of 

light, 
That  radiate  from  pole  to  pole. 
It  is  an  angel  form  of  love, 
Of  pure,  and  high,  and  heavenly  birth; 
Changeless,  though  nights  of  dturkness  rise, 
As  in  the  days  of  gayest  mirth. 

It  seeks  not  fortune  for  its  bond. 
True  friendship  is  not  bought  with  gold! 
The  se^h,  mean,  and  eounterfeit, 
With  name  and  title  may  be  soldi 
Not  thus  the  friendship  I  would  seek, 
I  would  not  ask  for  rank  or  fame. 
But  heart  untainted  by  deceit, 
In  sickness,  health,  and  wealth  the  same. 

What  mean  those  looks  of  cold  distrust? 
That  searching  glance  of  proud  disdam. 
That  ever  and  anon  are  cast, 
On  childlike  youth  and  hoary  age? 
And  he,  the  stoic  hermit  boasts. 
That  he  hath  found  a  wiser  creed. 
To  trust  to  none  his  firoxen  heart* 
That  may  be  by  none  deceived. 

I  wouM  not  envy  such  his  creed-^ 

I  would  not  crave  his  bitter  doom$ 

To  live  unloving  and  unloved. 

Within  his  chosen  living  tomb. 

Oh,  be  a  nobler  calline  mine! 

While  here  to  spread  true  friendship's 

love; 
And  when  these  eartiily  scenes  are  past, 
To  k>ve  in  beauteous  worids  above. 

And  oft  in  pensive  hours  of  thonsht, 
When  earth  was  lost  to  sense  and  light, 
Then  in  a  dream  of  holy  joy, 
I've  basked  in  beams  of  heavenly  light  i 
And  one  was  ever  near  my  side. 
To  share  my  joy,  and  ask  my  love; 
To  lead  my  heart  from  earthly  joys, 
And  raise  it  to  His  throne  above. 


WANT  OF  THOUGHT. 

Tufs  to  me  this  truth  has  taught, 
('Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing,) 

More  offend  from  want  of  thought 
Than  from  any  want  of  feeling; 


If  advice  we  would  convey, 

There's  a  time  we  should  convey  it, 
If  we've  but  a  word  to  sav, 

There's  a  time  in  which  to  say  it 

Oft  unknowingly  the  tongue 

Touches  on  a  chord  so  aching, 
That  a  word  or  accent  wrono^, 

Pains  the  heart  almost  to  breaking; 
Many  a  tear  of  wounded  pride. 

Many  a  fault  of  human  blindness 
Has  been  soothed  or  turned  aside 

By  a  quiet  voice  of  kindness. 

Many  a  beauteous  flower  decays, 

Though  we  tend  it  e'er  so  much; 
Something  secret  in  it  preys. 

Which  no  human  aia  can  touch. 
So  in  many  a  lovely  breast 

Lies  some  canker-grief  concealed, 
That  if  touched  is  more  oppressed. 

Left  unto  itself  is  healed: 

Cbaslbs  Swaik. 


THE  SABBATH. 

How  many  blessed  groups,  this  hour  are 

bending. 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow  paths, 

their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy 

elms  ascending. 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the 

Uie  hallowed  day. 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  gray. 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth;  and  hamlets 

low. 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft 

winds  play. 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 
Like  a  free  yemal  stream.     I  ihay  not 

tread 
With  them  those  pathways, — to  the  feverish 

bed 
Of  sickness  bound ;^yet,  oh  my  God!  I 

bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath 

fillM 
My  chasten'd  heart,  and  aU  its  throbbings 

stillM 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

'Felicia  Hsmaks. 
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VARIETIES. 


Genius  akd  Slovenliness. — It  has  been 
the  custom  for  ages  to  associate  with  genius 
and  intellect  a  total  disregard  of  all  outward 
appearance.  And  this  people  have  done  by 
buildinff  their  conceptions  on  a  few  isolated 
cases  which  occur  in  every  class  and  con- 
dition of  mankind,  whether  intellectual  or 
the  reverse,  educated  or  ignorant.  In  all 
the  records  that  have  come  down  to  us  of 
Milton,  who  has  ever  known  him  except 
arrayed  with  care  and  plahmess,  but  with 
scrupulous  neatness  ?  Who  has  ever  told 
us  that  his  long  hair  was  matted  or  ill-cared 
for  ?  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  suppose  a  man  all  but  divinely  inspired, 
pourinff  forth  thoughts  so  holy,  Burroundea 
oy  neglect  and  slatternliness.  Shakspeare, 
too,  was  it  so  with  him  ?  And  Byron,  the 
voice  of  whose  misfortunes  and  faults,  of 
his  sorrows  and  genius,  is  ever  blended 
together — was  he  not  a  man  of  scrupulous 
nicety,  whose  mind  revolted  from  disorder, 
and  who  was  ever  fastidious  in  his  detesta- 
tion of  slovenliness  ?  Shall  these  immor- 
tal spirits  be  brought  forward  to  support 
the  imperfect  theory,  that  genius  must  ne- 
cessarily be  associated  with  carelessness  of 
attire  ? 

How  TO  BE  LOVED. — ^To  bc  really  loved, 
we  should  cultivate  by  all  our  language  and 
conduct,  a  certain  reverence  in  others  to- 
wards us,  even  in  those  between  whom  and 
ourselves  familiarity  has  been  longest  es- 
tablished.   At  the  same  time,  we  should 
take  care  to  excite  no  apprehension,  either 
by  ill-natured  exhibitions  of  wit,  if  we  have 
it,  or  by  displaying  any  species  of  power, 
or  superiority.    Genuine  attachment  natu- 
rally allies  itself  with  respectfi:d  deportment, 
and  the  most  rooted  dislike  is  the  offspring 
of  dread.    To  express  all  in  a  distich : — 
**  True  love  to  win,  live  so  that  men  re- 
vere you ; 
To  gain  their  hatred,  live  to  make  them 
fear  you." 

Consequence  op  Indulgence. — I  have 
heard  of  a  mother  who  humoured  her  son 
to  that  pitch  of  folly,  that,  upon  his  taking 
it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  pretty  to 
ride  upon  a  cold  sirloin  of  beef  which  was 
brought  to  table,  she  gravely  ordered  the 
servant  to  put  a  napkm  upon  it,  and  set 
him  astride  in  the  dish,  that  he  might  have 
his  fancy;  and  of  another,  who  begged  her 
little  daughter's  nurse  to  take  care  of  all 
things  that  the  child  should  not  see  the 
moon,  lest  she  should  cry  for  it.  If  parents 
will  in  this  manner  make  it  a  point  never, 
even  in  the  most  necessary  cases,  to  oppose 


the  wayward  wills  of  infants,what  can  they 
expect  but  that  peevishness  and  perverse- 
ness  should  grow  upon  them  to  a  degree 
that  must  make  them  unhappy  on  every 
occasion,  when  they  meet  with  proper  treat- 
ment from  more  reasonaUe  people. 

Follies  of  Fashion. — In  no  mstance 
have  the  folly  and  childishness  of  a  kurge 

Sortion  of  mankind  been  more  BtrikiBgly 
isj^aved  than  in  those  various  and  oeca- 
sionally  very  opposite  modes  in  which  Ihey 
have  departed  m>m  the  standard  of  nature^ 
and  sought  distinction  even  in  deformity. 
Thus,  while  one  race  of  people  (the  Chinese) 
crushes  the  feet  of  its  children,  another 
flattens  their  heads  between  two  boards ; 
and  while  we  in  Europe  admire  the  natural 
whiteness  of  the  teeth,  the  Malays  file  off 
the  enamel,  and  dye  them  black,  for  the  all- 
sufficient  reason  that  dog's  teeth  are  white. 
A  New  Zealand  chief  has  his  distinctive 
eoat-of-arms  emblazoned  on  Ins  face,  as  well 
as  on  his  limbs ;  and  an  Esquimaux  is  no* 
thing  if  he  has  not  bits  of  stone  stuffed 
through  a  hole  in  each  cheek.  Quite  as 
absurd,  and  stiU  more  mischievous,  is  the 
infatuation  which,  among  some  Europeans, 
attaches  beauty  to  that  modification,  of  the 
human  figure  which  resembles  the  wasp, 
and  compresses  the  waist  until  the  very 
ribs  have,  been  distorted,  and  the  functions 
of  the  vital  organs  irreparably  disordered. 
Talleyband  at  Holland-hodsb. — He  is 
more  natural,  plain,  and  reascmable,  than  I 
had  expected ;  a  great  deal  of  the  repose  of 
high  breeding  and  old  age,  with  a  mild  and 
benevolent  manner,  and  great  calmness  of 
speech,  rather  than  the  snarp,  caustie,  cul- 
tmg  speech  of  a  practised  utterer  of6oii  mots. 
He  spoke  a  great  deal  of  old  times  and  old 

S»rsons,  the  court  of  Louis  XYI.  when 
ouphin,  his  coronation,  Ydltaire,  Mal- 
sherbe,  Turgot ;  with  traditional  anecdotes 
of  Masillon  and  Bossuet,  and  many  women 
of  those  days,  whose  names  I  have  forgot- 
ten, and  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  aneodot^ 
altogether  very  pleasing  and  easy.  He  did 
not  eat  much,  nor  talk  much  abcHit  eating, 
except  only  that  he  inquired  very  earnestly 
into  the  nature  of  cockpleekief  and  wished 
much  to  know  whether />ruiie«  were  essen- 
tial. He  settled  at  last  that  they  ^ould  be 
boiled  in  the  soup,  but  not  brought  up  in  it 
He  drank  little  but  iced  watw. 

A  Bad  Reputation  is  like  an  earthea 
pitcher,  easily  fractured,  and  hard  to  mend. 
A  good  reputation  resembles  a  vase  of  gold, 
injured  with  difficulty,  and  quickly  restored 
to  its  pristine  perfection. 
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Increased  DmiATioN  op  Life — Professor 
^^uchanan,  in  an  interesting  lecture  Ijefore 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Cincinnati, 
makes  the  following  observations  upon  the 
average  duration  of  life,  the  effect  m  part 
of  the  improvements  in  medical  science. 
He  says  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  one-half  oi  all  that  were 
bom,  died  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
average  longevity  of  the  whole  population 
was  hut  eighteen  yearS.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  one-half  of  the  population  lived 
over  twenty-seven  years.  In  the  latter 
forty  years,  one-hall  exceeded  thirty-two 
years  of  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent oentury,  one-half  exceeded  forty  years, 
and  from  1838  to  1845  one-half  exceeded 
forty-three.  The  average  longevity  at 
these  successive  periods  has  been  increased 
from  eighteen  years  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, up  to  43*7  by  our  last  reports. 

Thinness  of  a  Soap-Bubble. — The  opti- 
cal investigations  of  Newton  discloses  some 
astonishing  examples  of  the  minute  divisi- 
bility of  matter.  A  soap  bubble  as  it  floats 
in  the  Hght  of  the  sun  reflects  to  the  eye 
an  endless  variety  of  the  most  gorgeous 
tints  of  colour.  In  ewton  showed,  that  to 
each  of  these  tints  corresponds  a  certain 
thickness  of  the  substance  forming  the  bub- 
ble :  in  fact,  he  showed  in  general,  that  all 
transparent  substances,  when  reduced  to  a 
certain  degree  of  tenuity  would  reflect  these 
colours.  Near  the  highest  point  of  the  bub- 
ble, just  before  it  bursts,  is  always  observed 
a  spot  which  reflects  no  colour,  and  appeal's 
blaxik.  Newton  showed  that  the  thickness 
of  the  bubble  at  this  black  point  was  the 
2,500,000th  part  of  an  inch  !  Now,  as  the 
"bubble  at  this  point  possesses  the  properties 
of  water  as  essentially  as  does  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  it  follows  that  the  ultimate  mole- 
cules forming  water  must  have  less  dimen- 
sions than  this  thickness. 

BRrrisH  Sperm  Candles. — A  private 
manufacture  of  sperm  candles,under  French 
patents,  having  outgrown  its  resources  and 
limits,  is  now  before  the  public  under  a 
company.  The  candles  manufactured  un- 
der the  patents  mentioned,  are  said  to  be  of 
a  beautiful  white,  and  exceedingly  hard. 
Their  consumption  iii  the  Colomes,  East 
and  West  Indies,  America,  and  England, 
has  been  considerable.  They  have  been 
tested  at  a  heat  of  120  degrees,  and  are 
much  sought  for  in  the  hot  climates.  The 
Americans  have  for  some  time  had  almost 
the  total  supplying  of  the  West  India  mar- 
kets, but  the  En^sh  candles  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  estimation  and  consumption 


in  these  colonies,  and  the  Americans  are 
importing  from  hence  for  their  own  use. 
At  present,  being  manufactured  in  France, 
when  imported  into  any  of  the  colonies,  or 
even  here,  they  come  under  the  "  foreign'' 
manufacture  duty.  In  England  they  can 
be  made  cheaper,  the  supply  increased,  and 
the  price  somewhat  lowered.  Refuse  tal- 
low is  greatly  used  in  their  composition. 

Conversions  to  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many.— According  to  official  reports,  648 
persons  renounced  Catholicism  and  em- 
braced Protestantism  in  Silesia  last  year. 
Of  these  648  persons,  269  were  adults,  and 
the  remainder  had  already  been  confirmed. 
Independently  of  these,  466  Roman  Catho- 
lic parents  had  their  children  baptised  in 
the  Protestant  Church  in  the  year  1851. 
These  figures  are  higher  in  comparison 
than  in  the  previous  year,  1850,  for  in  the 
official  list  for  that  year  only  308  converts 
were  entered,  of  whom  159  were  adults. 
In  that  year  also  only  187  children  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  parents  were  baptized  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Silesia.  It  appears 
that  many  persons  who  had  joined  the  so- 
called  Grerman  Catholic  churches  are  now 
going  over  to  the  Protestant  churches  on 
account  of  the  great  obstacles  which  have 
been  put  in  the  way  of  the  Grcrinan  Catho- 
lics. 

Population  of  Switzerland. — Accor- 
ding to  the  last  census  in  Switzerland,  the 
population  of  that  country  amounts  to  2,3 
02,740  individuals,  of  whom  71,570  are  fo- 
reigners. Of  the  whole  body,  1,417,786 
are  protestants,  881,809  Roman  Catholics, 
and  3,145  Jews.  Amongst  the  foreigners 
are  1,086  travellers  and  1,530  political  re- 
fugees. The  canton  of  Berne  contains  458, 
301  inhabitants,  of  whom  6,764  are  foreign- 
ers. 

Importation  of  Corn. — It  is  shown  by 
a  return  to  Parliament  (obtained  by  Mr. 
Miles,  and  printed  on  Monday)  that  in  the 
year  1851  the  quantity  of  corn,  grain,  meal, 
and  flour,  &c.,  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  the  aggregate  of  all  sorts, 
was  9,618,026  quarters.  The  average  price 
of  wheat  from  the  5th  of  January  1851,  to 
the  5th  of  January  last,  was  38s.  6d.  ;  of 
barley,  248.  9d. ;  of  oats,  18s.  7d. ;  of  rye, 
25s.  6d. :  of  beans,  28s.  7d. ;  and  of  peas, 
27s.  2d.  The  average  price  at  which  the 
rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes  taken  for  the 
year  was — wheat,  68.  2|.  imperial  bushel, 
3s.  10^.  barley,  and  2s.  7^.  oats. 

Our  Existence. — The  mean  general  du- 
ration of  human  life  is  between  38  and  42 
years;  the  natural  limit  from  80  to  90. 
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ClBCULATIQir   OF   THE   FlOUV.  —  Last 

night's  Gazette  contains  a  Royal  proclama- 
tion, announcing  the  issue  of  a  new  coinage 
of  florins,  or  tenths  of  a  pound,  and  order- 
ing these  pieces  of  money  shall  be  current 
and  lawful  money  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  shall  pass 
as  such  by  the  name  of  florin  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  new  coin  has  for  the 
obyerse  Her  Maj^ty's  effigy,  crowned  with  ^ 
the  inscription  "  v  ictoria  D.G. :  Brit. :  Reg.  * 
F.D.:"  ^nd  the  date  of  the  year;  and  for 
the  reverse  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the 
United  Kingdom  contained  in  four  shields 
crosswbe,  each  shield  surmounted  by  the 
Royal  crown,  with  the  rose  in  the  centre; 
and  in  the  compartments  between  the 
shields  the  national  emblems  of  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock,  surrounded  with  the 
words,  ''One  florin  one-tenth  of  a  pound;" 
and  with  a  milled  graining  round  the  edge. 

Thb  Colosseum  at  Rome. — This  won- 
derful building  which  for  magnitude  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  pyramids  of  Eg3rpt, 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
monument  at  once  of  the  material  greatness 
and  moral  deg^radation  of  Rome  under  the 
Empire,  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  but 
at  what  time  is  uncertain,  the  date  assigned 
by  Lepsius,  a.d.  77,  being  more  than  doubt* 
ful;  and  completed  by  ^tus,  who  dedicated 
it  A.D.  80,  when  were  slaughtered  5,000 
animals  of  different  kinds.  There  is  an 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  not  entitled  to 
much  credit,  that  the  architect  of  the  Colos- 
seum was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a 
martyr,  named  Gaudentius,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  the  captive  Jews  were  employed  on 
it.  In  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  on  the  da^  of 
the  Vulcanalia,  it  was  struck  by  lightnmg, 
by  which  the  upper  rows  of  benches  were 
consumed,  and  so  much  damage  done  to 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  that  the  Games 
were  tor  some  years  celebrated  in  the  Sta- 
dium. Its  restoration  was  commenced  by 
Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  Alexander 
Severus.  It  was  again  struck  by  lightning 
in  the  reign  of  Dedus,  but  was  soon  res- 
tored, and  the  Games  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated in  it  down  to  the  sixth  century  ;  the 
latest  recorded  exhibition  of  wild  beasts 
being  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  used  sometimes  in  war  as 
a  fortress,  and  in  peace  as  a  quarry,  whole 
palaces,  such  as  the  Cancellaria  and  the 
jPiUazzo  Famese,  having  been  built  out  of 
its  spoils. 

Clan  Tabtans. — The  period  at  which 


regular  Clan-Tartans  were  first  used  over 
the  Highlands,  has  been  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent controversy.  It  seems  probable  that, 
while  the  wearing  of  garments  of  divermfied 
colours,  is  to  be  view^  as  a  custom  of  great 
antiqui^  among  the  Gael,  the  adoption  of 
formal  nunil  j  or  tribe  tartans  is  at  least  not 
of  equally  distant  orip;in.  Lindsay  of  Pits- 
cottie,  in  1573,  alludmg  to  the  dress  of  all 
the  Highlanders  eenerelly,  speal^s  only  of 
a  manSe  and  a  shirt,  saffroned  in  the  Lish 
manner.  A  French  traveller,  in  1583,  also 
tells  us  of  a  large  and  full  shirt,  coloured 
with  saffron  ;  and  over  this  a  garment  hang- 
ing to  the  knee.  By  these  and  other  wri- 
ters, the  use  of  the  kilt  in  their  times  is  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt ;  indeed  the  cus- 
tom was  even  much  more  ancient,  the  na- 
kedness of  the  Gael  below  the  knees  being 
noticed  in  ^e  Norse  Sagar  eight  centuries 
ago.  To  the  kilt  was  added  the  plaid,  which 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  probably  consti- 
tuted nearly  their  whole  primitive  attire. 
Themantles  of  thcrich  were  butlargeplaids. 
With  regard  to  the  colours,  Taylor,  the  wa- 
ter-poet, describes  the  Highlanders  of  1618 
as  all  wearing  stockings  (which  they  call 
short  hose),  made  of  a  warm  stuff  of  divers 
colours,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nuity required  in  sorting  the  colours,  so  as 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  nicest  fancy.  It  must 
be  owned  that  he  does  not  leave  us  here  a 
perfectly  distinct  account  of  the  use  of  es- 
tablishing clan-tartans  by  the  genenUitv  ; 
though  from  another  remark — to  the  efiect 
that  a  connoisseur  could  tell  the  district 
where  a  plaid  came  from,  by  its  appearance 
— it  may  be  presumed  that  some  formal 
arrangements  were  at  this  time  usual  as  re- 
garded plaids.  Some  few  years  later,  cUs- 
tinct  notices  appear  of  what  must  ^  under- 
stood as  regular  dan-tartans.  When  Lady 
Grange  was  carried  awapr  to  St.  Kilda,  tli^ 
agents  in  her  abduction,  according  to 
her  own  account  were  in  Lord  Lovat's 
livery.  This  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  Fraser  tartans.  In  1745,  the 
clans  were  attired  in  tartans  peculiar  to  or 
adopted  by  their  septs  respectively.  It 
seems  very  llkelv,  indeed,  that  the  Scottish 
Civil  Wars  would  be  instrumental  in  causing 
a  closer  adherence  to  fixed  forms  of  tartans 
by  the  clans.  Probabhr  each  would  select 
that  sett  which  its  chiefs  had  used,  perhaps 
long  before,  as  a  distinction  firom  other 
chiefe.  At  all  events,  the  form — the  plaid 
and  the  kilt  are  peculiarities  of  the  Gaelic 
garb. 
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THE  BEST  BOOK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY  REV,  W.  GftAT,  RIPLEY. 

We  live  in  a  reading  age.  Books  of  almost  every  desctiption  are  constantly 
issuing  from  the  press.  Weekly  and  monthly  publications  are  ever  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  by  the  aid  thus  afforded,  the  popular  mind  is  becoming  more  and 
more  enlightened.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  observe  improvements,  and  espec- 
ially we  rejoice  to  see  an  increasing  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  is 
good  and  useful.  While  we  congratulate  the  rising  youth,  and  the  working 
classes,  on  their  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  knowledge ;  and  while  we  would 
recommend  to  them  the  perusal  of  good  and  wholesome  books,  in  distinction 
from  a  deal  of  the  trash  with  which  the  country  abounds ;  we  would  specially 
call  attention  to  a  book  of  rare  excellence,  of  great  antiquity,  a  book  which,  in 
point  of  value,  is  equalled  by  none. 

We  need  not  say  that  book  is  the  BinxE.  This  is  a  rare  book.  And  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  mar  its  excellence,  to  detract  from  its  merits,  and 
even  to'  blot  it  out  of  the  universe  ;  yet  still  we  have  it  in  all  its  purity,  and  we 
can  read  in  our  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The  Bible  is  not  the 
production  of  man ;  it  is  far  above  the  invention  of  the  loftiest  human  intellect : 
no  finite  mind  could  ever  have  produced  such  a  volume.  For  the  origin  of  this 
book,  we  look  beyond  man,  to  man's  Maker.  While  the  writing  is  the  writh- 
ing of  men,  the  thoughts  are  the  thoughts  of  God,  The  Divine  Being  wishing 
to  give  us  a  revelation  of  his  will,  inspired  holy  men  for  that  purpose,  so  that 
they  spake  and  wrote  "  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Hence  Paul 
affirms,  '*A11  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  But  apart  from  the 
testimony  of  scripture  writers,  and  apart  from  all  external  evidctoce,  we  have 
proof  that  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  God.  There  is  such  vital  efficacy  in  its 
doctrines,  the  truths  it  unfolds  operate  so  powerfully  upon  the  heart,  that  we  are 
led  to  believe  them  of  Divine  origin  before  making  the  inquiry.  This  internal 
evidence  the  humblest  disciple  of  the  Saviour  possesses.  He  can  say  from  his 
heart,  '*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

The  book»  then,  which  is  by  way  of  eminence  called  The  Bihle^  is  a  Divine 
book,  it  comes  to  us  bearing  the  impress  of  its  great  original.  What  a  book  it 
is!  Where  shall  we  find  one  to  compare  with  it?  Where  is  there  a  volume 
so  ancient,  so  full  and  comprehensive,  so  rich  in  thought,  so  sublime,  and 
yet  so  simple  in  expression,  and  so  adapted  to  man  ?  It  cannot  be  found.  The 
Bible  introduces  us  to  a  wide  field  of  science.  It  contains  too,  a  history  of  the 
world  from  the  beginning,  down  to  the  period  when  He  appeared  who  was  the 
''desire  of  all  nations."     Then  we  have  an  account  of  the  birth,  life,  sufferings, 
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death,  burial,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  person,  the 
glorious  plan  of  redemption  is  unfolded,  and  we  learn  how  fallen  man  may  be 
restored  to  the  image  of  his  Maker,  how  he  may  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sins, 
and  an  inheritance  among  them  who  are  sanctified. 

No  book  is  so  adapted  to  the  wants  of  fallen  man  as  this.  Here  there  is  a 
portion  for  all.  None  are  left  unprovided  for.  It  is  a  book  for  the  teacher  and 
the  taught ;  for  the  ruler  and  the  ruled ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  for  the 
aged  and  the  young. 

Here  are  precepts  to  guide  us ;  promises  to  comfort  us  ;  exhortations  to  in- 
spire us  with  zeal  to  persevere;  and  threatenings  to  warn  us  to  fiee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  All  classes  and  conditions  of  men  are  exhorted  and  counselled. 
To  those  in  authority,  the  Bible  says,  "  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kings :  be 
instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth."  And  to  those  under  authority,  '*  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers."  To  wives,  **  Submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord."  And  to  husbands,  "  Love  your 
wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them."  To  children,  the  Bible  speaks,  "Obey 
your  pai^ents  in  the  Lord ;  for  this  is  right."  And  to  parents,  "  Provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged."  To  servants,  "  Obey  in  all 
things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers, 
but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God."  And  to  masters,  "  Give  unto  your 
servants  that  which  is  just  and  due,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  master  in  hea- 
ven." ''To  ministers,  the  Bible  says,  "  Preach  the  word :  be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season  :  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suffering  and  doctrine." 
And  to  hearers,  "Take  heed  how  ye  hear."  "Beceive  with  meekness  the 
engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls."  The  Christian  is  exhorted, 
"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  The  back- 
slider, "  Eepent,  and  do  the  first  works."  "  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return 
unto  you  ;  I  will  heal  your  backslidings."  And  the  impenitent,  "  Bepent  and 
turn  from  all  your  transgressions,  so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin."  "Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Now,  with  the  Bible  before 
us,  so  full  of  counsel  and  direction  to  all  classes  of  men,  are  we  not  right  in 
calling  it,  "  The  best  Book  for  the  People  ?'*  Yes ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  book  for 
the  people,  it  meets  the  exigencies  of  every  case.  There  is  something  for  all, 
under  all  circumstances;  in  health  and  in  sickness;  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity ;  at  home  and  abroad ;  by  sea  or  by  land.  It  is  the  poor  man's  book. 
False  systems  of  religion  often  neglect  the  poor.  Not  so  with  the  religion  of 
the  Bible.  It  offers  to  befriend  the  poor  and  needy;  the  Bible  breathes 
throughout  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  benevolence,  it  soothes  our  sorrows,  and 
points  us  to  the  great  source  of  consolation.  The  Bible  is  peculiarly  the  friend 
of  woman.  "  Woman,  under  the  influence  of  every  religion  in  the  world,  save 
that  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  being  the  loved  and  attached  com- 
panion of  man,  a  helper,  meet  for  his  trials,  joys  and  immortality ;  is  bis  ser- 
vant, and  deemed  fitting  and  worthy  only  to  minister  to  his  wants  and  passions. 
Instead  of  being  entitled  to  that  place  in  his  affections,  that  honourable 
position  in  society  which  belongs  to  her,  she  is  the  dishonoured  portion  of  the 
race.  Instead  of  being  its  ornament  and  crown,  and  designed  by  her  beauty, 
loveliness,  weakness,  and  shrinking  delicacy,  to  influence,  charm,  soften,  purify, 
and  elevate  the  stronger  and  coarser  sex ;  she  is  excluded  from  this  honourable 
and  elevating  intercourse,  and  made  the  corrupter  of  human  society.  In  lands 
not  a  few,  she  foims  no  constituent  part  of  the  domestic  circle ;    she  is  even 
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denied  her  immortality ;  her  birth  is  bewailed  as  a  misfortune,  and  her  death 
hailed  with  rejoicing :  and  if  she  be  allowed  to  survive  her  minority,  it  is  to 
immolate  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  or  become  the  universal 
scorn  of  even  her  own  children."  ♦  How  different  is  the  condition  of  woman  in 
our  own  land.  She  is  the  companion  of  man.  And  it  is  the  Bible  that  has 
elevated  her  to  her  proper  position.  Let  all  then  value  the  Bible.  Begard  it 
as  the  book  of  God,  designed  to  instruct,  to  save,  and  bless.  Imbibe  the  spirit 
it  breathes,  follow  the  directions  it  gives,  copy  the  examples  it  furnishes,  embrace 
the  Saviour  it  reveals,  and  you  shall  reach  the  heaven  to  which  it  conducts  :  so 
it  will  piave  itself,  emphatically,  **  The  best  Book  for  the  Peopled* 


THE  HAPPY  ESCAPE. 


''  Mother,"  said  a  dying  girl  in  Ireland,  "  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  die !" 

"  It  is  that,  my  darling,"  the  mother  said,  as  she  fondly  gazed  with  tearful 
eyes  upon  the  fading  cheek  of  her  child;  " it  is  that.  Oh,  that  I  could  die  in- 
stead !     But  you  have  confessed,  and  why  are  you  still  afraid  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  have  confessed  every  sin  I  can  remember,  and  I  have  got  absolution, 
and  I  shall  have  the  holy  oil  when  Tm  just  at  the  last,  mother ;  but  then  I  must 
be  in  the  fires  of  purgatory  soon,  and  you  are  very  poor,  mother." 

The  parent's  quick  affection  caught  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  their  pain- 
ful connection.  "Ah,  sure,  I  see  it  now,"  she  said;  "true  for  us,. Mary,  we 
are  poor,  but  I'll  work  these  fingers  to  the  bone  but  Til  get  money  for  the  masses, 
that  will  hasten  the  passage  to  heaven.  My  own  Mary,  namesake  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  do  you  think  your  poor  lonely  mother  could  rest  till  your  soul  is  safe  in 
glory  ?  No,  she  will  work  by  day  and  pray  by  night  to  the  queen  of  heaven  and 
all  the  saints  for  the  peace  of  your  soul  \  so  be  easy,  darling,  and  don't  trouble 
for  the  masses  any  more  at  all." 

"  Bat  it  will  be  no  peace  to  my  soul  to  know  that  you  have  to  work  hard  to 
get  masses  said,  my  own  loving  mother.  That's  what  makes  it  harder  still 
to  die." 

"  Sure ;  but  mayhap  you'll  know  nothing  about  it  there,  darling  ;  leave  that 
all  to  the  priest  now,  and  say  the  prayers  to  the  Virgin  he  bade  you.  That'll 
bring  peace  to  your  heart." 

"  No,  it  is  all  dark.  I  want  to  know  where  I  am  going  and  more,  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  priest  would  tell  me.  Mother,"  she  added  quickly,  "  I  am 
thinking  often  of  the  death-bed  of  cousin  Kathleen.  She  had  no  absolution,  no 
unction,  no  masses,  but  she  died  so  happy." 

"  She  was  a  heretic,  Mary,  and  knew  nothing  at  all,  so  she  died  in  her  sins. 
Better  as  you  are,  dying  in  the  holy  faith  of  the  true  church,  and  all  her  blessed 
rites,  even  if  you  do  not  feel  as  happy  as  poor  Kathleen." 

"  Some  words  she  said  come  across  me  now,  mother — *  Though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.'  What  did  she  mean  ?  I  have  no  comfort,  no  staff.  I  am  trembling 
in  the  dark,  and  see  only  great  fires  beyond,  and  am  full  of  fear.  Kathleen  did 
not  believe  in  purgatory." 

"  Hush,  now,  Mary  dear ;  sickness  and  pain  have  turned  your  mind  from  the 
right  way  ;  go  to  sleep  and  forget  her,  and  trust  in  the  blessed  Virgin." 

*  Dr.  Spring. 
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**  Well,  mother,  I'll  try,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  it  must  be  a  happier  thmf 
to  go  straight  to  heaven  at  once.  I  wish  I  could  remember  all  Kathleen  said 
about  it." 

"  It's  not  for  the  like  of  us  to  go  straight  to  heaven  at  once,  Hary ;  we  must 
go  the  way  the  church  directs." 

"  But  sure  it's  a  hard  way,  mother  dear ;  I  often  fear  that  some  who  get  into 
the  fires  of  purgatory  may  never  get  out  again." 

'*  Now,  don't  be  mistrustful  of  the  masses,  darling ;  but  if  the  priest  knew  all 
you've  been  saying,  it  would  go  hard  for  me  to  pay  for  so  many.  So  now  just 
leave  thinking  about  it  all,  and  here's  Pat  will  sit  by  you  awhile,  till  I  run  te 
my  work  and  back." 

Pat  had  come  in  and  overheard  part  of  the  conversation,  and  now  sat  down  by 
his  sister's  side  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  the  doctor  had  said  that  she  could  not 
recover,  and  he  had  travelled  from  another  part  of  the  country  to  see  her  before 
her  death." 

**  Mary,"  said  he,  when  their  mother  had  left  them  together,  **  what  was  that 
about  cousin  Kathleen  ?" 

''Ah,  Pat,  I  was  wishing  I  could  die  as  happy  as  she  did,  though  its  true  she 
had  no  absolution  nor  unction,  and  didn't  believe  in  purgatory ,^and  thought  she 
was  going  to  heaven  at  once." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  wish  to  die  in  error  and  sin,  Mary  ?" 

"  No ;  but  hush  now,  and  I'll  tell  you,  Pat,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  angel 
upon  earth,  Kathleen  was  one,  and  I  can't  believe  that  her  soul  is  in  hell  just 
because — " 

"  Because  she  believed  in  the  blood  and  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
exclaimed  Pat ;  '*  no,  Mary,  for  that's  just  the  reason  she  had  no  need  to  go 
there  at  all ;  and  as  for  absolution,  she  had  it,  and  as  for  unction,  she  had 
that  too." 

"  What's  this  you  are  telling  me  ?  Why  sure  she  was  called  a  heretic,  and 
had  no  blessing  from  the  hands  of  the  church." 

"  No,  but  she  got  it  a  quicker  way,  straight  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  him- 
self. He  spoke  in  her  soul,  Mary,  and  comforted  her  with  the  assurance  of  his 
pardon  and  love.  Do  you  think  she  needed  anybody  else  to  tell  her  after  that? 
And  she  had  the  true  '  unction  of  the  Holy  One,'  and  knew  all  things  that  made 
her  wise  unto  salvation  :  and  what  need  of  oils  outside  after  that  ?" 

Mary  stared  upon  her  brother  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  delight,  at  last 
exclaiming,  "  Sure,  brother,  you've  turned  heretic  too  !" 

**  Well,  never  mind  that,  I  don't  care  for  nicknames  at  all,  but  I've  been  read- 
ing the  Bible,  Mary,  God's  own  blessed  ^ook,  full  of  such  loving  words  to  poor 
sinners,  as  would  melt  your  heart." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  it  ?  does  the  priest  know  ?" 

"  Sure,  I  didn't  stop  to  ask  him,  but  I  got  it  of  a  *  reader,'  he  called  himself, 
and  he  said  that  in  England  every  man  might  read  the  Bible,  if  he  liked,  and  the 
priests — ^but  no,  notpriests — the  pastors  of  the  church  there  were  always  delighted 
to  read  to  the  people  out  of  a  poor  man's  own  Bible.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
I'm  a  true  loyal  subject  of  the  queen,  and  why  may  not  I  do  as  her  other  sub- 
jects do,  and  have  a  Bible  of  my  own  ?  So  I  will,  and  I  did;  for  you  know  I 
was  a  bit  of  a  scholar  once.  And  I  read  and  read,  and  some  things  were  so 
pretty,  and  went  so  quick  to  my  heart,  that  I  couldn't  stop  any  more  if  I'm 
burned  for  it.     But  I  haven't  told  mother  yet." 
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"  tooT  mother,  it  will  break  her  heart,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  now, 
Pat,  I'm  out  of  breath  with  listening  to  you,  for  longing  to  know  what  it  is 
about  purgatory  in  the  Bible." 

"  Why,  just  as  much  as  you  see  in  that  empty  platter,  and  that's  nothing  at 
all,  and  I've  searched  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  so  make  your  heart  easy, 
Mary,  for  you  can't  go  to  a  place  that  there  is'nt  in  God's  creation.  You  shall 
go,  and  I'll  promise  you  on  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  straight  to  heaven 
at  once,  if  you'll  only  do  one  thing." 

"What  is  it,  Pat?  Oh,  what  is  there  t  wouldn't  do,  if  I  could.  Is  it  to 
make  a  '  station?'  " 

"  No,  no,  not  the  like  of  such  things  as  that ;  but  if  you'll  listen.  111  read  in 
the  beautiful  words  that  they  are ;" — and  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  precious 
little  volume  that  had  enlightened  himself,  the  young  Irishman  read,  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  **  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  Mary,  do  you  think  the 
Lord  only  suffered  by  halves,  and  only  heals  by  halves  ?  "  Let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abun- 
dantly pardon."  Is  it  to  "  abundantly  pardon,"  if  we  go  to  suffer  torments  in 
prison  before  we  get  it  at  all,  Mary  ?" 

"Oh,  sure,  all  this  is  strange  to  my  ear,  Pat;  but  true  enough,  they  are  beau- 
tiful words." 

"  Stop,  I've  got  many  a  leaf  turned  down  at  the  like,  but  it's  about  Purgatory 
we  are  looking,  and  sure  that  bring  us  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  it  all. 

*  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  (that  is,  when  Christ  cometh)  into  the  world,'  he 
said,  *  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  » 
said  I,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.'  *  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.  And  every  priest 
standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can 
never  take  away  sins.  But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  per- 
fected for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.'  " 

"  *  Them  that  are  sanctified,'  Pat !  what's  that  ?  Isn't  it  to  be  sanctified  that 
we  go  to  purgatory  ?" 

"  No,  for  *  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,' 
saith  the  Lord;  *  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I 
write  them  ;  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more.  Now, 
where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin.'  No  offering  of 
your  own  sufferings,  my  Mary,  no  masses  for  our  mother  to  pay  for.  When  the 
blessed  Lord  was  going  to  be  betrayed,  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  he  prayed 
for  all  his  people,  and  in  his  prayer  he  said  not  a  word  about  their  going  through 
purgatory,  nor  getting  sanctified  in  any  way  but  one." 

"And  what  was  that?" 

"  He  said,  *  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth.*     St.  Paul  said, 

*  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  by  the  word.'  And  again,  *  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God,'  And  to  the  Lord's  people 
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at  Thessalonica,  he  said,  '  We  are  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren , 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salva- 
tion through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.'  So,  Mary,  it's 
Christ's  blood  for  us,  and  Christ's  word  in  us ;  and  that's  salvation  out  and  out." 

''  Och,  brother,  sure  you're  sent  for  a  blessing  to  my  dying  bed,  to  tell  me 
those  beautiful  things,  and  all  so  easy  and  straight,  and  just  as  Kathleen  used 
to  say.  But  now,  what's  the  thing  I'm  to  do,  Pat  ?  You  said  if  I'd  do  one 
thing." 

"  Why,  then,  it's  just  this — *  Having,'  as  the  precious  Word  says,  *  an  High 
Priest  over  the  house  of  God,'  that's  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  one  offering  of 
himself  once  offered,  '  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of 
faith.'  You  must  believe  those  beautiful  things,  and  that  will  make  them  your 
own.  *  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,'  now,  at  once ; 
and,  *  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;'  and  then  you  may  *  rejoice  in  hope,'  as  it  says,  *  of  the  glory  of  God ; 
for  '  being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.' 
Oh,  Mary,  it's  all  of  a  piece  ;  it's  all  like  the  Word  of  God,  worth  loving  and 
serving  for  ever.    Now,  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  trust  in  what  God  says  ?" 

''  I  am  afraid  only  that  it's  too  good  to  prove  true,"  said  Mary,  timidly,  "  for 
Pat,  what's  the  reason  the  priest  does  not  tell  us  the  same,  if  it's  true  ?" 

**  It's  true,  for  it's  in  the  Holy  Bible,  and  God  has  said  it ;  and  the  reason 
the  priest  doesn't  tell  it  is  plain  too,  for  such  words  go  clear  to  npset  his  popish 
patchwork  of  absolution,  masses,  and  purgatory  ;  but,  Mary,  just  leave  minding 
his  reasons,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  himself,  'draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full 
assurance  of  faith  ;"  it's  faith  you  must  get,  and  not  masses,  Mary.  The  offei- 
ing  is  made,  the  blood  is  shed  that  must  cleanse  away  all  your  sins,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  believe  in  Christ  alone." 

**  Faith,  faith,  what  is  it  ?  how  shall  I  get  it  ?" 

''0,  but  it's  a  darling  of  a  book,  for  it  tells  that  too.  '  It  is  the  gift  of  Grod.' 
'  Now,  faith  is  the  substance,'  or,  as  it  says  in  the  margin,  '  the  ground  of  con- 
fidence,  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  It's  just  believ- 
ing the  Lord  that  he  says  true,  and  will  do  as  he  has  promised,  before  you  get 
the  thing  promised.     Sure,  Mary  dear,  you  don't  think  I'd  tell  you  a  lie  ?" 

**  No,  that  I  do  not,  the  kind  brother  that  you've  been  to  me,  it's  the  soul  of 
truth  you  always  were." 

**  Then,  think  still  higher  and  better  of  Christ  that  died  for  you,  believe  what 
he  says  at  once.  But  stay — there's  a  precious  help  yet ;  for  *  no  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  he  can  make  you  believe  it 
all.     Ask  for  him  to  teach  you.'  *  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  for  the  Lord  said, 

*  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  ;  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  V 
Oh,  if  God  gives  you  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  will,  if  you  ask  him  right  truly  and 
earnestly,  then  you  will  see  how  it  is  that  Jesus  his  own  self  is  *  all,  and  in  all,' 

*  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption'  to  poor  lost  sinners,  and 
how  he  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  '  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him.'  And  then,  Mary  dear,  if  indeed  you  must  leave 
us,  if  you  must  not  stay  any  longer  here,  you  will  pass  without  fear  through  the 
shadowy  valley,  the  staff  of  truth  to  lean  upon  ;  and  your  happy  spirit,  '  absent 
from  the  body,'  shall  be,  for  he  says  it,  *  present  with  the  Lord.'  " 
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"  Oh,  Pat,  Kathleen  might  well  be  happy  to  know  all  this  ;  but  you  must  say 
it  all  over  and  over  again,  when  mother  is  not  by,  for  it's  taking  the  thorns  from 
the  dying  pillow  one  by  one,  and  I  do  think  I'll  be  able  to  believe  it  all.  But 
what  will  the  priest  say  ?  Perhaps  he  will  curse  me  for  a  heretic,  Pat,"  and 
she  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"  Och,  but  it'll  the  most  harm  to  himself  then.  Never  fear.  Be  true,  and 
hold  fast  by  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  own  words,  and  you  need  not  fear  what  man 
can  do." 

"And  our  poor  mother,  who  loves  the  church  and  the  Virgin,  and  so  many 
saints,  and  believes  in  them  all." 

"Ah,  we  must  say  something  now  and  then  out  of  the  Word,  that  will  catch 
her  ear,  and  win  her  heart,  and  above  all,  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  her  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  know  her  darling  is  safe  in  glory,  when  we  are  left 
lonely  by  the  grave-side.  Surely  its  a  blessed  religion  to  comfort  us  all,  whether 
living  or  dying,  and  I  only  wish  the  sweet  story  were  told  from  Bally  castle  to 
Cape  Clear,  till  every  man,  and  woman,  and  child  knew  that  Jesus  died  for  them, 
and  for  his  sake  God  has  mercy  on  them  that  believe.  Och,  wouldn't  Ireland 
be  the  happy  land,  then !  for  I  know  who  would  have  to  emigrate  pretty  quick, 
or  turn  and  preach  the  gospel.  It's  the  gospel  we  want ;  and  then  it's  God's 
word,  and  not  mine  that  says,  *  Happy  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea 
happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.'  " — Tract  Magazine, 


MICHAEL  FARADAY. 

Michael  Faraday,  England's  most  eminent  chemist,  was  bom  in  1794,  the 
son  of  a  poor  blacksmith.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  one  Bibeau,  a  book- 
binder, in  Blandford-street,  and  worked  at  the  craft  until  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Whilst  an  apprentice,  his  master  called  the  attention  of  one  of 
his  customers  (Mr.  Dance  of  Manchester -street)  to  an  electrical  machine  and 
other  things  which  the  young  man  had  made  ;  and  Mr.  Dance,  who  was  one  of 
the  old  members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  took  him  to  hear  the  four  last  lectures 
which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  gave  there  as  professor,  Faraday  attended,  and 
seating  himself  in  the  gallery,  took  notes  of  the  lectures,  and  at  a  future  time 
sent  his  manuscript  to  Davy,  with  a  short  and  modest  account  of  himself,  and  a 
request,  if  it  were  possible,  for  scientific  employment  in  the  labours  of  the  labo- 
ratory. Davy,  struck  with  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  memoranda,  and 
confiding  in  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  the  writer,  offered  him  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  laboratory  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  the  post  of 
assistant,  which  he  accepted.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  accompanied  Davy 
and  his  lady  over  the  continent,  as  secretary  and  assistant,  and  in  1815  returned 
to  his  duties  in  the  laboratory,  and  ultimately  became  Fullerian  Professor.  Mr. 
Faraday's  researches  and  discoveries  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among 
European  philosophers,  while  his  high  faculty  of  expounding  to  a  general  audience 
the  result  of  recondite  investigations,  makes  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  lec- 
turers of  the  age,  Mr.  Faraday's  great  achievements  are  recognised  by  the 
learned  societies  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1832,  did  itself  the  honour  of  enrolling  him  among  her  doctors  of  laws.  In 
private  life  he  is  beloved  for  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  his  character,  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition. — Men  of  the  Time  in  1852. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF  JOHN   BUNYAN. 

BY  REV,  W.  PAYNE,  CHESHAM. 

No.  VII. — Concluding  remarks* 

BuNYAN  was  imprisoned  twelve  years.  His  enemies  meant  it  for  evil.  God 
overruled  it  for  good.  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness."  Men's  wickedness — ^no  thanks  to  them  for  it — cannot 
retard  the  onward  progress  of  truth ; — It  is  sometimes  as  the  dark  cloud,  to  exhibit 
more  brilliantly  the  bow  of  mercy.  One  happy  result  of  this  imprisonment  was  the 
production  of  that  immortal  work,  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress' — "  an  allegory :  so 
perfect,  as  to  hide  itself,  like  light,  whilst  revealing  through  its  colorless  and 
undisturbing  medium  all  beside."  Macaulay  advises  all  who  would  know  the 
power  and  pathos  of  the  English  language,  to  study  it.  The  present  Lord 
Campbell  says — "  It  is  the  noblest  of  allegories, — the  merit  of  which  was  first 
discovered  by  the  lowly,  but  which  is  now  lauded  by  the  most  refined  critics  ; 
and  which  has  done  more  to  awaken  piety  and  to  enforce  the  precepts  of 
Christian  morality,  than  all  the  sermons  that  have  been  published  by  all  the 
prelates  of  the  Anglican  church."  Many  a  Christian  can  cordially  adopt  Cowper's 
beautifully  expressive  lines, — 

**0  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember  and  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenuous  dreamer,  in  whose  well  told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty  and  well  emplo)red,  and  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word. 

*  »  * 

Yet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  grey : 
Bevere  the  man  whose  pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God.*' 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  see  the  sombre  poet  pouring  over  this  book,  and  deriv- 
ing therefrom  in  his  calmer  moments  incentives  to  trust  and  not  be  afraid  ;  it 
is  scarcely  less  so  to  see  the  Orissa  convert  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  drinking  in  its 
truths  as  the  flower,  the  orient  beams  of  the  sun.  Bathing  his  spirit  as  it  were 
in  the  pure  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  so  rendering  it  impervious  to  sinful 
influences.  Little  did  the  humble  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Bedford 
dream  that  the  work  by  which  he  beguiled  his  prison  hours,  would  be  translated 
into  several  European  languages — be  a  standard  in  his  mother  tongue — and 
grace  the  Vatican  in  Rome.  He  is  not  to  have  it  appears,  a  statue  either  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  Commons*  House, — no  matter,  his  memory  will  ever  be 
enshrined  in  British  hearts  ; — wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  this  book  will 
go,  not  to  supplant,  but  as  the  handmaid  of  revelation ;  and  one  day,  John 
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Bunyan  will  be  as  much  a  household  word  in  China,  India,  Africa,  the  isles  afar 
off  on  the  bea — as  in  England  and  America.  The  sun  of  his  fame  will  never 
set.  In  heaven  he  will  be  one  of  the  few  we  shall  ever  delight  to  honor  ;  for 
there,  while  we  ascribe  salvation  to  God  and  the  Lamb  for  ever,  we  shall  not  be 
oblivious  of  our  best  earthly  benefactors.  We  have  to  apologise  for  so  long 
withdrawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  more  exciting  themes — ^we  are 
happy  to  inform  them  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  this  hero  as  a  pas- 
tor beloved  by  his  people  and  pre-eminently  popular  as  a  preacher. — It  is 
delightful  to  know  that  his  religious  life  acquired,  like  a  river,  depth  and 
breadth  as  it  neared  the  ocean  of  eternity — that  the  autumn  of  his  days  was 
richly  varied  with  all  the  beauties  of  holiness.  He  was,  if  not  a  martyr  for  his 
principles  as  a  nonconformist,  a  martyr  to  his  goodness ;  for  in  seeking  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  two  of  his  friends — a  father  and  a  son — ^he  took 
cold  in  his  journey  from  Reading  to  London,  where  he  died.  He  taught  us  how 
to  live,  and  how  to  die. 

He  set  as  sets  the  morning  star, 
Whioh  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  west ; 
Nor  sinks  obscured  amid  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

As  to  the  person  of  our  hero  it  is  said  he  had  a  sharp  quick  eye — his  nose 
was  well  set,  but  not  Boman — he  had  a  moderately  large  and  eloquent  mouth 
— his  forehead  was  moderately  high — he  wore  his  hair  upon  his  upper 
lip,  which  was  reddish,  besprinkled  with  grey — he  was  tall  of  stature,  a  long 
rather  than  a  corpulent  man — at  first  he  seemed  stern  and  somewhat  forbidding 
— ^but  once  drawn  out  in  conversation  this  vanished,  as  the  grey  mists  of  morn- 
ing before  the  rising  sun. — ^Who  shall  describe  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart  ?  To  a  sound  judgment  he  united  great  perspicuity — ^his  sparkling  wit  was 
associated  with  a  peerless  imagination.  There  were  but  two  (says  no  mean 
judge)  men  of  original  genius  in  that  age  of  great  men — Milton  and  Bunyan. 
He  was  emphatically  a  religious  man.  He  sounded  all  the  depths  and  soared 
to  all  the  heigths  of  Christian  experience.  In  him  were  blended  the  religious 
opposites  of  which  a  Brainerd  and  a  Fletcher's  were  the  exponents.  We  have 
alluded  to  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,— at  this  no  one  need  be  surprised.  It 
was  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  preaching  as  he  wrote.  How 
graphic  is  his  description  of  the  effect  of  Peter's  sermon,  in  his  Jerusalem 
sinner  saved.  It  speaks  well  for  the  age  that : — "  Once  a  year  he  visited  London 
and  was  there  so  popular,  that  twelve  hundred  people  would  gather  together  at 
seven  in  the  morning  of  a  winter's  working-day  to  hear  him.  Among  the  ad- 
miring listeners.  Dr.  Owen  was  frequently  found  ;  and  once  when  Charles  the 
Second  asked  how  a  learned  man  like  bim  could  sit  down  to  hear  tinker  prate : 
*  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  could  I  possess  ^he  tinker's  abilities  for  preaching, 
I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning.'"* 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  speak  of  his  merits  as  a  theologian  and 
a  poet. 

In  the  holy,  happy  home  of  the  blessed,  may  the  writer  and  his  readers  meet 
him  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  where  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  lead  us  to  living  fountains  of  waters — reveal  to  us  all  the  sources  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge. 

*  Dr.  Hamilton. 
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DISEGARD  TO  PARENTAL  AUTHORITY  SIGNALLY  PUNISHED. 

A  OAT  and  tbouglitless  young  man,  who  bad  often  opposed  a  pious  father's  wishes, 
by  spending  the  Sabbath  in  idleness  and  folly,  instead  of  accompanying  his  pa- 
rents to  the  house  of  God,  determined  to  ride  to  the  country  on  a  Sabbath 
morning.  His  father,  after  he  was  gone,  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer  for  him, 
beseeching  the  Almighty  to  arrest  him  in  his  mad  career,  by  whatsoever  means 
He  might  employ.  After  riding  for  some  time  at  great  speed,  he  hastily  pulled 
up  his  horse,  which,  by  stopping  more  suddenly  than  he  expected,  gave  him  such 
a  sudden  jerk,  that  it  injured  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  when  he  came  to  his 
father's  door,  he  had  totally  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities.  He  was 
lifted  from  the  saddle,  and  laid  on  that  bed  which  was  destined  to  prove  to  him 
the  bed  of  death,  and  there  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  his  ways.  It  was  when 
in  this  situation,  I  was  asked  to  visit  him,  and  he  then  discovered  the  deepest 
solicitude  about  the  things  that  belong  to  his  eternal  peace.  He  eagerly  listened 
to  the  representation  that  was  given  him  of  the  evil  of  sin,  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences, and  the  ground  of  hope  to  the  guilty.  He  seemed  much  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  his  need  of  pardoning  mercy,  and  thankfully  to  receive  it  in  the  way 
that  God  had  revealed.  Many  parts  of  the  conversations  I  had  with  him,  have 
now  escaped  my  recollection,  but  some  of  his  expressions  I  shall  not  easily  for- 
get. On  one  occasion,  when  referring  to  his  past  life,  and  finding  himself,  at 
the  time  I  visited  him,  unable  to  attend  public  worship,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Oh,  what 
would  I  give  now  for  some  of  those  Sabbaths  which  I  formerly  treated  with  con- 
tempt !"  He  seemed  deeply  to  feel  and  to  deplore  his  guilt,  in  having  so  hein- 
ously misimproved  the  precious  opportunities  of  waiting  on  the  public  ordinances 
of  religion,  which,  in  the  day  of  health,  he  had  enjoyed ;  while,  on  anothei  occa- 
sion, he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  gospel.  I  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  his  mentioning  to  his  thoughtless  companions,  when  they 
called  upon  him,  thfe  light  in  which  his  former  life  now  appeared  to  him.  He 
told  me,  in  reply,  that  though  he  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  be  had  no  oppor- 
tunity ;  that  his  former  companions  had  now  quite  deserted  him ;  that  if  they 
called  at  all,  it  was  merely  to  enquire  about  his  health,  but  that  they  seemed 
quite  uneasy  while  they  remained,  and  would  not  spend  even  a  few  minutes  in 
his  company.  Ah,  what  a  picture  of  the  friendship  of  the  world !  It  possesses 
no  ingredients  which  can  furnish  a  topic  of  consolation  in  the  day  of  adversity. 
It  was  in  reference,  however,  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  hope  that,  though  he  had 
no  access  to  his  former  associates,  his  history  might  prove  useful  to  them,  that 
he  uttered  the  last  expression  I  shall  quote.  With  an  ardour  and  an  emphasis 
which  I  cannot  describe,  he  said,  at  one  of  the  last  interviews  I  had  with  him, 
**  I  earnestly  pray  that  I  may  be  a  warning  to  them  that  forget  God."  May 
this  solemn  and  affecting  exclamation  of  a  young  man,  on  the  bed  of  sickness 
and  of  death,  be  fastened  on  the  recollection  of  every  young* reader,  that,  instead 
of  forgetting  God,  he  may  remember  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
be  found,  in  the  season  of  youth  and  health,  supremely  valuing  that  gospel  which 
alone  can  give  solid  happiness  in  life,  comfort  in  affliction,  and  peace  in  death. 
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THE  BIBLE. 

"  The  human  mind^'*  saith  one  of  the  best  of  judges,  **  can  conceive  nothing  more 
elevated,  more  grand,  more  glowing,  more  beautiful,  and  more  elegant,  than  what 
we  meet  with  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrew  bards.  The  almost  ineffable 
sublimity  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat,  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy 
of  the  language  and  the  dignity  of  the  style.  Some  of  these  writings,  too,  exceed 
in  antiquity  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece,  as  much  as  they  are  superior  in  subli- 
mity to  the  most  finished  productions  of  the  celebrated  people  of  that  classic  land. 
MoseSf  for  instance,  stands  unrivalled  by  the  most  distinguished  of  them  as  a 
poet,  an  orator,  and  an  historian.  Solomon  as  a  moralist,  naturalist,  and  pasto- 
ral writer.  Jeremiah^  Ezelciel,  Nahum,  Joel,  and  some  of  the  minor  prophets, 
as  orators,  or  poets,  or  both.  Homer  and  Firgil  must  yield  the  palm  to  Job 
for  true  sublimity.  Isaiah  excels  all  the  world  in  almost  every  kind  of  compo- 
sition.— The  Evangelists  are  eminent  as  orators  and  historians.  St,  Peter, 
St,  James,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Jtfhn,  are  also  authors  of  no  ordinary  rank ;  and 
St.  Paul  is  the  most  sublime  of  writers  and  eloquent  of  orators.  All  these  eu- 
logiums  upon  the  sacred  penmen  are  spoken  of  Uiem  merely  as  authors,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  their  higher  order  as  inspired  writers,  and  messengers 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  If  this  last  consideration  be  taken  into  the  account,  and 
added  to  the  former,  what  an  all-important  book  must  the  Bible  be  ?  What  a 
blessing  to  mankind  ?     Language  cannot  adequately  express  the  value  of  it." 

BALLS. 

*'  Some  amusements,"  says  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  **  tend  to  foster  vanity  and  pride, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  generate  a  distaste  for  all  the  serious  pursuits  of 
religion  and  the  sober  occupations  of  domestic  life.  If  I  mistake  not,  these 
remarka  will  apply  to  balls,  routs,  and  concerts.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
morals  of  society  have  not  suffered  considerable  deterioration  by  assemblies. 
Circumstances  are  connected  with  this  species  of  amusement,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  more  than  questionable.  The  mode  of  dress  adopted  at  these  fashion- 
able resorts  ;  the  nature  of  the  employment ;  the  dissipating  tendency  of  the 
music,  the  conversation,  and  the  elegant  uproar  ;  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to 
which  the  dazzling  scene  is  protracted  ;  the  love  of  display  which  is  produced; 
the  false  varnish  which  is  thrown  over  many  a  worthless  character  by  the  fasci- 
nating exterior  which  he  exhibits  in  a  ball-room,  have  a  tendency  to  break  down 
the  mounds  of  virtue  and  expose  the  character  to  the  encroachments  of  vice. 
And  if  it  were  conceded,  which  it  certainly  cannot  be,  that  no  immoral  conse- 
quence results  to  those  who  occupy  the  upper  walks  of  life,  who  are  protected 
by  the  decorum  of  elegant  society,  yet  what  mischief  is  produced  to  their  humble 
imitators  who  attend  the  assemblies  which  are  held  in  the  barn  or  the  ale-house ! 
I  look  upon  dancing  among  them  to  be  a  practice  fraught  with  immorality ;  and 
my  soul  is  horrified  at  this  moment  by  remembering  the  details  of  a  most  tragic 
event  which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  years  since  to  am  interesting 
female,  who,  after  having  lost  her  virtue  on  the  night  that  followed  the  dance, 
was  found  a  few  hours  after  murdered  either  by  her  seducer  or  by  herself. 
Have  nothing  to  do,  then,  with  this  fascinating  though  injurious  species  of 
amusement.  How  completely  does  it  unfit  the  soul  for  piety,  and  even  the 
necesssary  occupations  of  domestic  life  !  " 
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POETRY. 


SUMMER  DAYS. 

In  Sammer,  when  the  days  were  long, 
We  walked  together  in  the  wood ; 
Our  heart  was  light,  our  step  was  strong. 
Sweet  flutterings  were  there  in  our  blood, 
In  Summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

We  strayed  from  mom  tiU  evening  came, 
We  gathered  flowers,  and  wore  us  crowns ; 
We  walked  *mid  poppies  red  as  flame, 
Or  sat  upon  the  yellow  downs, 
And  always  wished  our  life  the  same. 

In  Summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
We  leapt  the  hedgrow,  cross'd  the  brook; 
And  still  her  voice  flowed  forth  in  song, 
Or  else  she  read  some  graceful  book, 
In  Summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

And  when  we  sat  beneath  the  treees. 
With  shadows  lessening  in  the  noon  ; 
And  in  the  simlight  and  the  breeze 
We  feasted,  many  a  gorgeous  June, 
While  larks  were  singing  o'er  the  leas. 

In  Summor,  when  the  days  were  long, 
On  dainty  chicken,  snow-white  bread, 
We  feasted,  with  no  grace  but  song ; 
We  plucked  wild  strawberries,  white  and 

red. 
In  Summer  when  the  days  were  long. 

We  loved,  and  yet  we  knew  it  not — 
For  loving  seemed  like  breathing,  then — 
We  found  a  heaven  in  every  spot. 
Saw  angels,  too,  in  all  good  men. 
And  dreamt  of  God  in  grove  and  grot. 

In  Summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
Alone  I  wander,  muse  alone ; 
I  see  her  not,  but  that  old  song 
Under  the  fragrant  wind  is  blown. 
In  Sunmier,  when  the  days  are  long. 

Alone  I  wander  in  the  wood. 
But  one  fair  spirit  hears  my  sighs ; 
And  half  I  see  so  elad  and  good. 
The  honest  daylight  of  her  eyes. 
That  charmed  me  under  earher  skies. 

In  Summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
I  love  her  as  we  loved  of  old ; 
My  heart  is  light,  my  step  is  strong — 
For  love  brings  back  those  hours  of  gold, 
In  Summer  when  the  days  are  long. 


THE  BOY  AND  HIS  BIBLE. 


*  Dear  fisi-ther,*  said  a  lovely  boy, 
With  sweet  and  pensive  look. 

As,  rising  from  the  nursery  floor. 
He  closed  his  favourite  book. 

And  snugly  'gainst  his  little  breast 

With  tiny  hands  the  Bible  pressed  ; 


*  Say,  father,  when  my  body  dies. 
And  sleeps  within  the  tomb. 

And  my  freed  spirit  mounts  the  skies, 
To  find  with  Jesus  room. 

Shall  I  not  there,  on  that  bright  shore. 

This  sacred  Yolume  have  once  more  ?* 


*  My  child,*  the  father  quick  replies, 
*  This  book  God's  will  declares ; 

It  points  unto  the  glorious  prize 
Which  every  victor  bears. 

It  tells  us  how  the  conquest's  won. 

By  love  to  God  through  Christ  His  Son. 


*  And  when  the  crown  of  life  is  given, 

Our  warfare  is  complete ; 
And  every  wish  and  thought  in  heaven 

Unbounded  love  will  meet. 
And,  like  a  swelling,  mighty  flood, 
Exulting  rise  in  praise  to  God. 


*  Eternal  pages  will  unfold 

New  beauties  every  hour, 
And  our  inrniortal  eyes  behold 

God's  wisdom,  might,  and  power. 
E'er  shining  through  the  wondrous  plan, 
Bedeeming  love  to  fallen  man.' 


All  wrapt  in  solemn  thought  awhile, 

The  little  one  did  stand  ; 
Then  with  a  sweet  but  placid  smile. 

He  raised  his  soft  white  hand. 
And  from  his  bosom  gently  took 
His  precious  treasure,  Grod's  own  book. 


Then,  hardly  conscious  of  his  voice, 
He  said,  and  wiped  a  tear, 

*  I'd  love  with  angels  to  rejoice, 
My  Jesus  to  revere. 

But  can't  I  sometimes  steal  away, 

And  read  how  David  loved  to  pray  ?' 
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VARIETIES. 


How  TO  Dbess  Well. — ^Dr.  Johnson 
speaking  of  a  lady,  who  was  celebrated  for 
dressing  well,  remarked,  ''The  best  for 
evidence  that  I  can  giye  yon  of  her  perfec- 
tion in  this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never 
remember  what  she  had  on.  Delicacy  of  feel- 
ing in  a  lady  will  prevent  her  putting  on 
any  thing  calcalated  to  attract  notice:  and 
yet  a  female  of  good  taste,  will  dress  so  as 
to  have  every  part  of  her  dress  correspond. 
Thus  while  she  avoids  what  is  showy  and 
attractive,  every  thing  will  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  exhibit  symmet^  and  taste. 

DoMBSTio  I^ACB. — The  less  of  physical 
force  or  menacing  language  we  use, — the 
less,  to  take  an  expressive  word,  we  ecold 
our  children, — the  more  order  and  quiet 
we  shall  commonly  secure.  I  have  seen  a 
family  where  a  single  word,  or  a  look  even, 
would  allay  a  rising  storm.  The  gentle 
but  firm  method,  is  the  best  security  for 
domestic  peace. 

On  Sufverino  Injuries. — I  have  this 
moment  heard  of  a  most  malignant  attempt 
to  injure  my  character,  and  I  take  up  my 
pen  to  record,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
my  God,  that  mv  soul  is  kept  in  penect 
peace.  I  pity  those  who  delight  in  the 
exercise  of  such  wicked  dispositions.  Lit^ 
tie  do  they  think  that  they  injure  them- 
selves more  than  me;  and  that  there  is  a 
day  coming  when  the  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  that  God 
knoweth  every  thing,  and  will  judge  right- 
eous judgment.  To  him  I  can  make  my 
appeal  that  in  the  point  referred  to  I  am 
greatly  injured;  but  whilst  I  have  the  testi- 
mony of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  light 
of  my  Bedeemer's  countenance,  none  of 
these  things  do  move  me,  or  ought  to  move 
me. — Simeon, 

A  Jewish  Fabable. — A  poor  man  was 
travelling  on  a  hot  day,  carrying  a  heavy 
load  upon  his  back.  A  rich  man  passing 
by  in  his  chariot  took  pitjr  on  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  take  a  seat  in  his  chariot  be- 
hind. Shortly  after,  on  turning  round,  the 
rich  man  saw  the  pilgrim  still  oppressed 
with  the  load  upon  his  back,  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  lay  it  on  his  chariot.  The 
poor  man  said  that  it  was  enough  that  he 
had  been  allowed  to  be  himself  carried  in 
the  chariot,  and  he  could  not  presume  to 
ask  for  more.  ^*  Oh,  foolish  man,'*  was  the 
reply,  **  if  I  am  able  and  willing  to  carry 
you,  am  I  not  able  also  to  carry  your  bur- 
den?   Oppressed  and  anxious  Christian, 


do  you  not  see  in  this  man  your  own  unbe- 
lief and  folly  ?  He  who  has  accepted  your 
Ssrson,  and  is  your  reconciled  father  in 
hrist  Jesus,  expects  you  to  cast  upon  him 
all  your  burden  of  cares  too,  and  be  able  to 
sustain  it. 

Lamartine  — Lamartine  when  plunged 
in  the  very  thidc  of  political  strife,  fotind 
time  to  commence  a  '*  History  of  the  Besto- 
ration,''  to  edit  a  daily  newspaper,  to  write 
a  bi-monthly  political  pamphlet,  and  to 

E reduce  a  monthly  literary  periodical  He 
as  knocked  off  two  more  volumes  of  the 
history  aforesaid,  in  one  of  which,  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
battfe  of  Waterloo,  written  apparently  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  real  admiration  of 
the  generalship  of  Wellington,  and  of  the 
heroic  bravery  of  our  noble  soldiers.  And 
he  ;has  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
semi-literary,  semi-historical  periodical, 
under  the  droll  title  of  "Le  CivilLateur"— 
as  if  the  '*  most  civilized  people  on  earth," 
as  the  French  Uke  to  call  themselves,  could 
possibly  want  the  teaching  of  any  civilisa- 
tor.  Besides  this,  the  indefatigable  man 
has  numerous  other  literary  projects  on 
hand. — Literary  Gazette. 

The  laying  down  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph between  England  and  Belgium  is  to 
be  commenced  without  delay.  The  wire  is 
ready.  The  line  will  go  from  Dover  to 
Nieuport,  and  not  Ostend,  as  at  first  stated. 

Life. — What  a  serious  matter  our  life 
is;  how  unworthy  and  stupid  it  is  to  trifle 
it  away  without  heed;  what  a  wretched, 
insignificant,  worthless  creature,  any  one 
comes  to  be,  who  does  not  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, lend  his  whole  strength,  as  in  stringing 
a  stiff  bow,  to  doing  whatever  task  lies  first 
before  him. — Sterling's  last  letter  to  his  Son. 

Spare  Moments  are  like  the  gold-dust 
of  time:  and  Toung  was  writing  a  true  as 
well  as  a  striking  line  when  he  taught  Uiat 
*<  sands  make  t^  mountain,  and  moments 
make  the  year.**  Of  all  the  portions  of  our 
life,  spare  moments  are  the  most  fruitful  in 
good  as  evil.  They  are  the  gaps  through 
which  temptations  nnd  the  easiest  access  to 
the  garden  of  the  souL 

A  Just  Bebukb. — ^A  hypocritical  fellow 
in  Athens  inscribed  oyer  his  door,  <*Let 
nothing  evil  enter  here."  Diogenese  wrote 
under,  *'By  what  door  does  the  owner 
come  in?" 

There  is  this  difference  between  hatred 
and  pity;  pity  is  something  often  avowed, 
seldom  felt;  hatred  is  a  thing  often  seen, 
seldom  avowed. 
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Water. — Some  four-fifths  of  the  weight  Elizabeth*s  London  citizens.  What  changes 
of  the  human  body  are  nothing  but  water,  have  taken  place  since  that  day !  what 
The  blood  is  just  a  solution  of  the  body  in  wonderful  extension!  and  still  London  in 
a  vast  excess  of  water — as  saliya,  mucus,  1852  is  not  only  better  supplied  with  pro- 
milk,  gall,  urine,  sweat,  and  tears  are  the  visions  than  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but 
local  and  partial  infusions  effected  by  that  also  vastly  improved,  notwithstanding  our 
liquid.  All  the  soft  solid  parts  of  the  frame  nmnerous  abuses,  in  sanitary  condition, 
may  be  considered  as  ever  temporary  pre-  In  1579,  the  alarm  to  which  we  have  idlu- 
cipitates  or  crystallizations  (to  use  the  word  ded  respecting  the  increase  of  London  was 
but  loosely)  from  the  blood,  that  mother-  so  great  that  an  inquisition  was  ordered  to 
liquid  to  the  whole  body;  always  being  be  taken  of  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
precipitated  or  suffered  to  become  soli^  London,  when  it  appeared  that  the  number 
and  always  being  re-dissolved,  the  forms  had  increased  threefold  in  twelve  years, 
remaining,  but  the  matter  never  the  same  In  1567,  the  number  of  strangers  in  Lonl 
for  more  than  a  moment,  so  that  the  flesh  don  was,  Scots,  40;  French,  428;  Span, 
b  only  a  vanishing  solid,  as  fluent  as  the  iards  and  Portuguese,  45 ;  Italians,  140; 
blood  itself.  It  has  also  to  be  observed,  Dutch,  2,030;  Burgundians,  44;  Danes,  2; 
that  every  part  of  the  body,  melting  aeain  Liegois,  1 ;  in  all,  2,730;  in  1579,  the  num- 
into  the  river  of  life  continually  as  it  does,  ber  was  8,190.  This  increase  produced  a 
is  also  kept  perpetually  drenched  in  blood  remonstrance  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
by  means  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  more  Aldermen  against  the  number  of  new 
than  nine-tenths  of  that  wonderful  current  buildings  and  inhabitants  within  the  city 
is  pure  water.  Water  plays  as  gpreat  a  and  suburbs  of  London;  in  consequence  of 
part,  indeed,  in  the  economy  of  that  little  which  Her  Majesty  issued  a  proclamation, 
world,  the  body  of  man,  as  it  still  more  forbidding  any  new  buildings  of  a  house  or 
evidently  does  in  the  phenomenal  life  of  the  tenement  within  three  miles  from  the  gate 
world  at  large.  Three-fourths  of  the  sur-  of  the  city,  where  no  former  house  could  be 
face  of  the  earth  is  ocean ;  the  dry  ground  remembered  to  have  stood,  and  likewise  not 
is  dotted  with  lakes,  its  mountain-crests  are  to  suffer  more  than  one  family  to  inhabit 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  its  surface  is  any  house.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  empow- 
irrigated  by  rivers  and  streams,  its  edges  ered  to  commit  offenders  against  this  pro- 
are  eaten  by  the  sea;  and  aqueous  vapour  clamation,  or  to  hold  them  to  bail. — The 
is  unceasingly  ascending  from  the  ocean  Builder. 

and  inland  surfaces  through  the  yielding  Thb  Negbo  Population  of  the  Wes- 

air,  only  to  descend  in  portions  and  at  in-  tbbn  Wobld. — In  the  last  number  of  the 

tervals  in  dews  and  rains,  hails  and  snows.  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  we  find  the  following 

Water  is  not  only  the  basis  of  the  juices  of  computation  of  the  population  of  African 

all  the  plants  and  animals  in  the  world;   it     descent  now  existing  in  the  New  World: 

is  the  very  blood  of  nature,  as  is  well  known         United  States  3,650,000 

to  all  the  terrestrial  sciences;    and  old         Brazil 4,050,000 

Thales,  the  earliest  of  European  specula-         Spanish  Colonies i  ,470,000 

tors,  j^ronounced  it  the  mother-liquid  of  South  American  Republics    1,130,000 

the  universe.    In  the  later  systems  of  the        British  Colonies  750,000 

Greeks,  indeed,  it  was  reduced  to  the  in-         Hayti 850,000 

ferior  dignity  of  being  only  one  of  the  four        IVench  Colonies  270,000 

parental  natures—  fire,  air,  earth,  and  wa-         Dutch  Colonies 50,000 

ter;  but  water  was  the  highest  in  rank.  Danish  Colonies  45,000 

London  IN  THB  Sixteenth  Century. —        Mexico 70,000 

The  extent  and  increase  of  London  during        Canada..... 35,000 

the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  the  .- 

greatest  alarm  to  the  Qovemment;  yet,  in  Total 12,370,000 

comparison  with  the  present  extent  and  Of  these,  seven  millions  and  a  half  are  in 

progress  of  London,  how  idle,  at  a  first  slavery  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 

glance,  seems  the  fear;  still,  when  we  con-  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  Colonies;  one  quar- 

sider  the  sanitanr  condition  of  London  at  ter  of  a  million  in  progress  of  emancipation 

that  time,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  in  the  South  American  Republics;  and  the 

roads  throughout  England,  we  cannot  won-  remainder,  four  millions,  six  hundred  and 

der  at  the  dread,  particularly  as  plague  and  twenty  thousand,  are  free, 
famine  were  frequent  visitors  to  Queen 
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W1U.1AM,  the  Gonqaeror,  originated  the 
Curfew  Bell,  which  was  rang  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  warn  the  people 
to  put  out  their  fires  and  candles;  a  law 
made  with  the  good  intention  of  preventing 
the  terrible  conflagrations  that  often  hap- 
pened in  the  towns,  when  so  much  wood 
was  used  in  building. 

DuRura  the  reign  of  William,  the  Con- 
queror, the  absurd  mode  of  trial  by  ordeal, 
which  had  been  in  general  use  among  the 
Saxons,  was  discontinued;  and  the  Norman 
fashion  of  settling  legal  differences  by  sin- 
gle combat  was  brought  into  England. 
Sefore  the  conquest,  surnames  were  not 
used  in  England;  but  the  Normans  adop- 
ted a  second  name  by  way  of  distinction, 
and  it  usually  expressed  some  personal 
quality  or  indicated  some  office. 

Spio  ahd  Span  New. — Spic  and  span 
new  is  a  corruption  from  the  Italian  Spic- 
cata  de  la  spanna — snatched  from  the  hand 
— fresh  from  the  mint;  and  was  coined 
when  the  English  mercers  were  as  much 
infatuated  wim  Italian  fashions,  as  they 
are  now  with  French. 

What  is  a  Pound  Tboy  ?  —In  1758,  the 
House  of  Commons  issued  a  Commission 
to  adjust  the  standard  of  weight,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mint,  assisted  by  some  eminent  scientific 
men,  the  standards  were  determined,  and 
two  Troy  pounds,  of  extreme  accuracy, 
were  produced.  One  of  these  pounds  was 
deposited  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  in  1834,  and  the 
other,  until  recently,  has  been  in  private 
hands.  This  duplicate  of  the  original 
standard  Troy  pound  has  been,  since  the 
destruction  or  its  fellow,  the  weight  always 
appealed  to  in  any  Commission  for  the  tnal 
of  weights.— It  was,  on  Thursday,  sold  by 
auction,  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson, 
tiie  well-uiown  auctioneers  of  Piccadilly, 
amongst  other  effects  of  the  late  S. 
Alchome,  Esq.,  formerly  King's  assay 
master.  The  weight  alluded  to  produced 
17/.,  and  was  understood  to  have  been 
purchased  for  Government.  The  hydros- 
tatic balance  used  for  the  trial  of  the 
standard  in  1768,  with  several  boxes  of 
extremely  accurate  weights,  were  with- 
drawn, no  bidder  appearmg  for  the  same. 
The  sale  included  many  curious  MS.S.  on 
Mint  affidrs.  Amongst  these  was  Crocker's 
Register  Book  of  Drawings  for  Medals, 
certified  under  the  hands  of  various  officers 


of  the  Mint,  and  containing  thirty  Anio* 
graphs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  sold  for  4% 
and  will,  with  the  most  interesting  of  the 
other  M8J3.  find  its  resting  place  in  the 
British  Museum.  Lot  178,  a  6L  piece  of 
Geo.  III.,  dated  1820,  and  in  very  mie  con- 
dition, sold  for  SIL 

Family  Names. — ^The  origin  of  most  &- 
mily  names  is  too  remote  in  the  obscniity 
of  tne  past,  to  be  authenticated  by  anything 
better  than  a  plausible  guess.  Generally 
they  teU  their  own  history.  An  indivi- 
dual tndt  of  character  or  peculiarity  of  per- 
son, has  fixed  a  descriptive  epitiiet  upon  an 
individual,  and  the  designation  extends  to 
his  posterity  for  ever.  Thus  we  accomit 
easily  for  the  Littles,  the  Longs,  the  Shorts, 
and  the  Broads, — ^the  Hardys,  the  Strongs, 
and  the  Swifts.  Occupations  have  given 
names  to  the  Smiths,  the  Gardeners,  the 
Coopers,  the  Tailors,  the  Caipenters.  Loca- 
tions to  the  Hills,  the  Brooks,  tiie  Birers. 
Birds  to  the  Martins,  tbe  Herons,  the  (>ows, 
and  the  Sparrows.  Descent  to  the  Willi- 
amsons, Jacksons,  Johnsons,  Bichardsons, 
and  Thompsons :  and  so  throughout  the 
greater  number  of  the  names  in  English. 
And  we  suppose  it  is  the  same  in  aS  lan- 
guages, for  the  philosophy  is  universal. 
Few  can  go  back  to  the  pflurticular  person 
with  whom  the  name  originated,  but  all 
can  form  a  very  clear  notion  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

Bankbupt. — Banks,  for  the  deposit  of 
money,  m&j  now  be  classed  amongst  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  which  orna- 
ment our  large  towns.  This  has  not 
always  been  the  case.  Originally,  those 
who  followed  the  profession  of  pnUic 
money-lenders,  occupied  each  a  bench  or 
bankf  as  it  was  called,  (the  term  stiU  pre- 
vails in  some  agricultural  villages)  at  ike 
market  cross.  On  market  days,  the  cos- 
tomers  resorted  to  their  bankers,  each  of 
whom  attended  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Then,  as  now,  that  business  was 
not  invariably  successful— occasionally  the 
banker  fiuled.  When  this  occurred,  he 
ceased  to  attend  his  bank,  which  was 
understood  as  a  signal  of  insolvency.  On 
this  becoming  known,  a  party  assembled 
at  the  cross  (ucluding,  no  doubt,  some  of 
the  customers  of  the  absent  baiter),  and 
runt  or  broke,  his  bank  to  pieces ;  after 
which,  he  was  called  a  bankrupt  Even 
now,  when  the  owner  of  one  of  tnese  estab- 
lishments fails,  we  say  his  bank  is  broken. 
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FEMALE  STUDIES. 


We  purpose  to  consider,  in  this  Essay,  what  course  of  study  is  the  best  adapted 
for  the  right  developement  of  the  intellect,  and  for  the  formation  of  healthy  men- 
tal habits. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  a  rightly  developed  intellect  and  healthy  men- 
tal habits  constitute  the  best  qualification  for  the  earnest  and  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  belonging  to  our  transient,  but  important  sphere  of  action. 

We  may  first  inquire  wherein  such  a  mental  condition  consists — and  afterwards 
consider  what  course  of  study  is  best  adapted  to  aid  in  its  developement. 

The  perfection  of  intelligence  lies  in  clear  and  ready  discernment.  A  mind 
whose  perception  is  quick  and  distinct,  whose  judgment  is  sound — whose  me- 
mory is  retentive  and  available — and  whose  imagination,  though  brilliant,  is 
controlled — presents  perhaps  as  efficient  and  able  an  intellectual  instrument  as 
we  are  capable  of  conceiving. 

But  intelligence  may  be  forfeited — and,  unhappily  for  society,  instances  of 
the  abuse  of  the  noblest  powers  constitute  the  common  material  of  history.  It 
is  only  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is  guided  in  all  its  investigations  by  an  ar- 
dent love  of  truth,  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  beneficial  agent,  otherwise  the 
degree  of  its  ability  is  only  the  measure  of  its  mischievous  and  perverting  power. 
The  healthiest  mental  habit  that  can  be  acquired  is  the  love  of  truth.  Under 
the  steady  influence  of  this  pure  passion,  the  intellect  cannot  fail  to  develope 
itself  aright,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  will  find  scope  for  constant  activity. 

This  disposition,  like  others,  will  grow  and  strengthen  in  proportion  as  it  is 
exercised.  It  is  essentially  active.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  great 
and  useful  in  character  ;  to  it  we  owe  the  noblest  specimens  of  human  nature 
that  the  page  of  history  can  present.  It  has  been  active  in  every  onward  move- 
ment of  society.  Where  it  has  once  taken  root,  no  power  has  been  equal  to  its 
destruction,  no  difficulty  appals  it,  no  reverence  for  time-honoured  error  arrests 
its  course ;  its  trophies  are  reared  amidst  the  substantial  progress  of  society — 
which,  as  it  now  exists,  is  but  the  earnest  of  still  more  splendid  attainments.  If 
such  be  the  results  of  ihe  love  of  truth,  surely  it  is  worth  cultivating.  We  dwelj 
on  it  because  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  fruitful  source  of  other  mental  habits. 
It  will  especially  tend  to  form  that  capacity  of  attention,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  elements  of  mental  progress.  Perhaps  nothing  marks  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  the  intellectual  power  of  individuals  than  the  degree  of  intensity 
with  which  they  are  able  to  fix  their  thoughts  on  any  subject  under  notice.  The 
secret  of  intellectual  power  is  largely  involved  in  the  capacity  of  steady  and  con- 
tinuous attention. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  I.  Newton  ascribed  his  splendid  attainments,  not  so 
much  to  original  talents,  as  to  the  exercise  of  patient  application.     This  habit 
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is  not  easily  attained  ;  many  a  persevering  effort,  and  many  a  struggle  with  wan- 
dering thoughts,  will  mark  the  path  to  its  acquirement.  But  it  is  well  worth 
any  amount  of  labour  that  determined  energy,  prompted  by  earnest  aspiration 
after  excellence  can  put  forth. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  we  possess  the  capacity  of  fixing  the  mind 
firmly  and  continuously  on  a  given  subject ;  we  should  keep  it  on  the  alert — a 
watchful  student  of  men  and  things,  on  every  variety  of  aspect,  that  the  ordinary 
movements  of  nature  and  society  present.  We  lose  much  for  want  of  watchful- 
ness. Some  of  the  best  lessons  in  human  nature  may  be  learnt  from  the  trifling 
incidents  that  mark  our  daily  intercourse.  It  is  a  healthy  mental  habit  to  mark 
them. 

In  mentioning  a  *  course  of  study,'  the  question  probably  refers  merely  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books.  We  may  remark  generally 
that  the  direct  object  of  study  is  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  two  questions,  what 
is  ?  and  what  ought  to  be  ?  These  inquiries  introduce  us  into  the  whole  circle  of 
physical  and  moral  science.  Now  a  mind  that  ardently  loves  truth  will  ask  these 
questions  eagerly,  and  so  far  as  its  limited  capacities  admit — will  spare  no  labour 
in  endeavouring  satisfactorily  to  answer  them.  The  more  extensive  and  search- 
ing are  its  investigations,  the  greater  will  be  its  desire  to  accumulate  information ; 
for  the  love  of  truth,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  grows  in  proportion  as  it  is 
exercised. 

In  endeavouring  to  fix  on  a  beneficial  course  of  reading,  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  selection  from  that  vast  treasury  which  the  accumulated  labours  of 
ages  has  furnished.  The  noble  legacy  which  genius  and  learning  have  bequeathed 
to  the  intelligence  of  posterity.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  specifying  a 
very  few  of  the  most  important  branches  of  general  study.  Perhaps  we  shall 
not  err  in  assigning  a  prominent  place  to  the  acquisition  of  sound  historical  in- 
formation. By  sucb  information  we  would  be  understood  to  mean — not  a  mere 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  history — for  this  alone,  however  extensive  and 
accurate  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name  of  science  ;  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  relation  which  facts  sustain  to  one  another — of  their  causes  and  influence — 
of  their  bearings  on  society.  For  instance,  it  is  comparatively  of  small  amount, 
that  I  know  when  Caesar  lived — and  what  he  achieved — or  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  all  the  sickening  details  of  the  French  Revolution — unless,  in  the  one  case, 
I  am  able  to  trace  the  influence  which  the  career  of  the  noble  Roman  exercised 
on  the  empire,  or  the  world ;  for  after  his  day  the  terms  were  synonymous,  and 
unless,  in  the  other  case,  I  can  intelligently  point  out  the  causes  and  effects  of 
that  great  social  convulsion  which  so  materially  altered  the  relations  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  History  performs  its  highest  office  when  it  helps  us  to  self-know- 
ledge— when  it  holds  up  man  to  his  own  contemplation,  and  throws  illusttation 
on  the  character  and  principles  of  the  providential  government  of  God. 

The  philosophy  of  mind,  as  it  has  been  treated  by  a  variety  of  eminent  authors, 
constitutes  another  branch  of  study  of  great  importance.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  clear  views  of  what  our  powers  are ;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
may  be  rightly  exercised.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  attending  the  pursuit  of 
this  science,  is,  that  of  bewilderment  amongst  a  host  of  various,  and  often  con- 
flicting theories, — for,  out  of  the  multitudes  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
each  author  has  his  own  system,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases,  differs  from  that 
of  every  other.  Perhaps  it  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  formation  of  good 
mental  habits,  if  our  reading,  as  regards  this  science,  be  rather  select  than  dif- 
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fuse.  With  regard  to  the  natural  sciences,  an  individual  will  he  guided  in  a  great 
measure  hy  taste  and  inclination,  as  to  the  amount  of  attention  he  hestows  on 
them. 

No  one  mind  can  grasp  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences ;  there  must  he  selec- 
tion. We  can  only  say,  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  well  adapted 
to  aid  in  forming  the  good  mental  habits  to  which  we  have  referred.  Love  of 
truth,  attention,  and  observation,  will  all  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  of  this 
nature ;  and  will  be  strengthened  by  them. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  in  great  measure  to  the  cultivation  of  an  acquain- 
tance with  general  literature,  or  the  belles  lettres ;  under  which  term,  as  including 
works  that  appeal  more  directly  to  taste  and  imagination,  are  to  be  ranged  some 
of  the  noblest  works  of  genius  that  we  possess. 

We  would  remark  generally  in  reference  to  works  of  fiction — ►that  our  time 
is  too  limited  to  permit  any  large  amount  of  it  to  be  bestowed  on  literature  of 
this  character. 

A  world  of  reality  is  around  us ;  if  we  carry  our  investigations  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  possibility,  we  cannot  traverse  more  than  a  small  department  of  its  vast 
field  ;  our  life  therefore  is  too  short  to  allow  of  our  indulging  in  any  lengthened 
excursions  amidst  "  fiction's  scenes  and  fancy's  songs  ;*'  our  time  is  required  for 
pursuits  of  a  sterner  and  loftier  character. 

While,  however,  the  branches  of  study  to  which  we  have  referred,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  from  their  adaptation  to  form  good  men- 
tal habits,  we  have  still  to  allude  to  another,  the  influence  of  which,  upon  the 
same  object,  is  of  yet  greater  efficacy.  We  mean  the  science  of  theology,  with 
all  its  momentous  bearings  upon  our  present  interest,  and  our  future  destiny  ; 
and  here  we  would  assign  to  the  Word  of  God,  that  place  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  which  it  uniformly  claims. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  form  good  mental  habits,  than  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  revealed  will  of  the  Being  who  created  the  mind, 
— whose  it  is, — whose  will  is  its  law, — and  the  principles  of  whose  moral  govern- 
ment, as  they  will  ultimately  decide  its  destiny,  should  be  interwoven  with  the 
very  frame-work  of  its  character.  It  is  when  other  studies  are  presented  in 
reference  to  the  forwarding  and  elucidation  of  this,  the  highest  of  all, — that  they 
will  be  found  to  fulfil  their  loftiest  purpose,  and  to  afford  the  richest  enjoyment. 


VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

The  Family  is  a  society.  "  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  he  alone,"  said 
the  great  Creator,  when  He  had  formed  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  God  knew  what  was  best  for  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness.  Infinite  wisdom  controlled  and  directed  the 
destinies  of  his  race.  Hence  it  is  said,  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.*' 
Here  are  the  primordial  elements  of  the  social  relations.  Poetically,  it  has  been 
said  :  **  Man,  the  hermit,  sighed  till  woman  smiled."  He  longed  for  that  ten- 
der and  delicate  companionship,  which  was  to  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  his 
mortal  existence.  Even  in  a  state  of  perfect  and  immaculate  holiness,  he  needed 
one  to  complete  the  harmony  of  his  existence,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  hap- 
piness. God  only  could  bestow  this  inestimable  gift.  Thus  was  the  foundation 
of  the  family  laid.     The  dignity,  the  advancement,  the  prosperity  of  society  in 
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every  form  depend  on  the  same  qualities  and  conditions-  in  the  family.  The 
angelic  state  is  different.  In  the  spirit-land  they  **  neither  marry,  nor  are  giveu 
in  marriage,  but  are  like  the  angels  of  God."  Pure,  passionless,  spiritual  is 
every  form  of  celestial  existence.  In  heaven  will  be  found,  after  the  completion 
of  the  drama  of  earth,  one  great  redeemed  family,  that  will  be  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  in  the  progress  of  endless  duration.  Thb,  then,  is  a  subdivision 
of  earth.  "  That  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  Our  progress  is  through  a  certain  natural 
constitution  hereafter.  **  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy."  And  such  are 
all  they  who  descend  from  him.  "  As  is  the  earth,  such  are  they  also  that  are 
earthy ;  and  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly."  The  socialists  of  earth,  the  foundation  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  family  constitution,  being  sanctified,  become  the  socialists  •of  heaven. 
Our  pupilage  below  is  brief.     Our  perfection  in  heaven  will  be  •complete. 

What  influence  more  strongly  affects  the  memory  in  all  the  future,  latest  years 
oF  our  life,  than  the  recollection  of  the  home  circle  ?  What  sweetness,  blended 
with  what  sadness,  is  there  in  the  feeling !  The  sadness  would  prevail;  it  might 
deepen  into  melancholy,  but  for  that  beneficent  provision,  by  which,  having  pas- 
sed the  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  we  enter  the  maturity  of  our  years,  and 
-ourselves  assume  the  prerogatives  of  the  parental  state,  looking  down  with  a  more 
exquisite  affection  upon  those  helow  us.  Thus  we  once  looked  up  from  the  po- 
sition of  childhood  to  those  above  us.  But,  if  the  pleasure  is  enhanced,  so  is 
the  responsibility.  And  responsibility  is  not  without  its  healthful  influence. 
Nay,  its  exercise  is  frequently  with  delight,  preventing  that  stagnation,  which 
'might  otherwise  oppress  the  spirits.  None  enjoy  more  keenly  the  luxuries  of 
the  home  circle,  than  those  virtuous,  pious  parents,  who  have  striven  to  cultivate 
on  the  right  basis  the  socialities  of  home.  These  are  the  pr^arations  for  that 
^better,  blessed  world,  to  which  all  God's  children  aspire. 

The  Family  is  a  sanctuary.  I  use  the  term  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  pri- 
mal idea  of  the  sanctuary  is  associated  with  something  holy  and  to  be  revered. 
And  as  it  became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  fugitives,  so  I  regard  the  family  as,  in 
an  important  sense,  a  refuge.  Thus,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  common  law  regards 
a  man's  house  as  his  castle,  his  natural  place  of  protection  and  defence.  Econo- 
mically and  morally  considered,  the  family  is  the  refuge,  the  protection,  the 
defence  of  its  members.  If  on  earth  there  be  a  refuge  for  man,  from  earth's 
ills,  toils,  temptations,  and  calamities,  it  should  be  found  there. 

To  the  man  of  business,  wearied  with  multiplied  perplexities  ;  to  the  indos- 
-trious  labourer,  exhausted  with  the  toil  of  the  day ;  to  the  professional  man, 
tired  of  the  competition  and  strife  that  beset  him  on  every  side ;  to  the  politician, 
^isguated  with  partizan  intrigues,  and  the  scramble  for  oflice  and  power  ;  to  the 
traveller,  returning  from  remote  parts,  to  which  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  gsan  had 
led  him ;  to  the  sailor,  long  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea,  perhaps  a  circumnaviga- 
tor of  the  globe ;  to  the  soldier  who  has  perilled  his  life  in  the  "  imminent  deadly 
"breach,"  or  chased  the  phantom,  glory,  amid  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field ;  to 
all  who  in  any  form  are  subject  to  the  painful  conditions  and  experiences  of  this 
busy,  bustling  life,  how  welcome  the  sight,  the  sensibilities,  the  charm  of  home; 
how  refreshing  to  find  one  spot,  where  the  heart  can  repose  itself  in  quietude  and 
contentment,  undisturbed  by  the  shade  of  a  doubt  that  there  every  bosom  beats 
a  responsive  welcome  to  the  affection  of  his  own ;  a  welcome  that  greets  him 
with  a  sincerity  he  is  incapable  of  suspecting.     Nay,  even  guilt,  with  all  its  pe- 
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naf  sorrow  and  shame,  will  meet  the  tender,  though  reproving,  look  from  those 
expectant  eyes ;  and  should  the  tear  of  penitence  he  detected  on  die  cheek  of  the 
transgressor,  who  so  quick  to  forgive  the  injury ;  so  ready  to  inspire  hope  in  the 
desponding  hosom;  so  eager  to  spread  the  mantle  of  charity  over  all  failings, 
as  those  devoted  ones  at  home  ?  If  thou  art  an.  unfaithful  or  neglectful  hus- 
band, and  hast  left  at  home  a  fond  and  faithful  wife ;,  if  thou  art  a.  prodigal  son,, 
and  hast  abandoned  all  anxious  mother ;  if  a  wandering  brother,  and  hast  de- 
serted thy  lovely  and  ^Eectionate  sister — oh,  return  to  the  sweet  spot  of  thy 
truest  happiness,  perhaps  of  thy  glad  and  innocent  childhood,  linked  as  it  is  with 
a  thousand  precious  and  pleasant  associations-  Go  thene^  and  refresh  your  wasted 
spirit  at  that  pure  fountain  of  domestic  love.  Then,  if  ever,  will  thy  spirit  burst 
forth  in'  supplication  to  God ! 

Oh,  thou  fond  father  or  mother,  when  thou,  like  Joshua  of  old,  dost  say,  ''As 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord,"  dost  thou  not  feel  thyself  moving, 
in  the  strength  of  that  resolution,  to  do  a  great  work  for  God  on  earth  ?  The 
mothers  that  have  trained  up  sons  for  usefulness  on  earth,  have  also  been  pre- 
paring contributions  for  the  happiness  and  glory  of  heaven. 

The  graces  and  virtues  that  are  cultivated  around  the  sanctified  domestic  cir- 
cle, are  types  of  heavenly  things ;  adumbrations  of  the  sweet  perfections  of  thought,, 
emotion,  love  and  devotion,  that  shall  for  ever  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  the  redeemed,, 
in  glory.  How  sacred,  then,  should  be  the  retirement  of.  home !  On  that  altar 
should  the  flame  of  devotion  be  perpetual  and  burning.  Holy  sacrifices  should 
be  daily  witnessed  there,  and  in  every  heart  should  the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  welcome 
guest.  A  transporting  assurance  it  would  be,  to  know  that  all  your  family  would 
meet  in  heaven !  But  no  revelation  could  establish  this  so  satisfactorily,  as  the 
devoted  piety  of  all  your  family  on  earths  Blessed  is  the  household,  to  which, 
like  that  of  Bethany,  Jesus  loves  to  resort ;  to  rejoice  in  its  joys,  to  sympathize 
with  its  sorrows,  and  raise  the  affections  of  its  inmates  from  earth  to  heaven, 
teaching  (himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life,)  the  certainty  of  the  reunion  of 
pious  souls  in  a  state  of  sinless  purity,  and  of  endless  bliss.  Thus  may  it  be 
with  all  our  beloved  ones.  For  such  a  consummation  may  we  daily  pray,  and 
indefatigably  toil.  And  may  the  grace  of  God  help  us  to  be  ''  faithful  in  all  ou( 
house*'  here,  and  happy  witk'  all  our  house,  hereafter ! 


SPARED,  BUT  NOT  SAVED.. 


A  CHILD  was  sinking  into  the  arms  of  death ;  at  least,  those  thought  so  who* 
had  watched  it  througb  days  and  nights  of  convulsive  throes. 

Its  mother  could  not  g|ve  it  up.  She  had  prayed  for  strength.  She  had 
tried  to  submit,  but  her  heart  stood  out  against  God,  and  she  refused  to  say,, 
"  thy  will  be  done,*'  When  the  man  of  God  came  to  her,  and  reasoned  of  the 
wisdom  and  righteousness  of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  she  assented  to  all  he  said,  and  then  added,  "  But  I  cannot  give  him  up,** 
**  Shall  I  pray  with  you,"  asked  the  venerable  man.  "  0  yes,  sir,  do  pray." 
"  And  for  what  shall  I  pray  V*  he  inquired.  "  Pray  that  my  darling  may  be 
restored." 

He  did.  fie  prayed  with  earnestness  that  God  would  spare  the  life  of  that 
child,  and  raise  it  up  to  comfort  its  mother's  heart.  And  then  he  prayed  that 
she  might  bow  in  meekness  to  her  heavenly  Father's  will,  and  say,  "  it  is 
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well  ;^'  even  if  her  darling  was  taken  from  her  sight.  The  prayer  was  ended, 
and  the  man  of  God,  in  faithfulness,  then  assured  the  mother,  that  God  might 
answer  their  prayers  in  judgment.  "  He  may  spare  the  life  of  this  child  to  be 
a  living  curse  to  you  and  to  himself ;  you  may  weep  hitterly  over  his  career  on 
earth,  and  more  hitterly  when  you  lay  him  at  last  in  the  grave." 

But  she  was  not  moved.  She  longed  for  his  life.  How  could  she  live 
without  him  ?  If  he  should  live,  she  would  watch  him  with  ceaseless  care  ;  she 
would  pray  with  and  for  him ;  and  thus  she  would  train  him  up  to  serve  the 
Lord,  who  was  so  good  to  spare  him. 

And  he  did  live.  God  appeared  for  his  deliverance  from  the  malady  that 
threatened  to  be  his  death,  and  the  child  recovered.  0,  how  rejoiced  was  that 
mother's  heart !  She  was  all  hut  frantic  with  delight,  as  she  had  been  with 
grief  before.  Her  boy  lived.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  He  became  a 
handsome  youth, — fond  of  society ;  gay,  frolicksome,  wild,  dissipated,  corrupt, 
abandoned,  ruined !  He  lived  to  despise  his  mother ;  to  mock  and  insult  her; 
to  trample  on  her  heart-strings  ;  to  laugh  at  her  tears  and  scorn  her  prayers ; 
and  at  last  he  died  a  wretched  outcast — a  hardened  profligate.  The  harvest 
was  past  and  the  summer  was  ended,  and  he  was  not  saved  ! 

And  his  mother  knew  it.  She  felt  it  all  the  time,  when  he  was  running  his 
profligacy  and  crime.  She  felt  that  he  was  spared  in  judgment.  She  had  wept 
tears  when  hanging  over  his  little  cot,  in  infancy,  as  then  she  thought  he  would 
die.  But  now  her  heart  is  bleeding,  breaking.  If  he  had  died  in  childhood,  it 
would  have  been  so  sweet  to  think  of  him  in  the  arms  of  Him  who  said,  **  Suf- 
fer them  to  come  unto  me."  But  now  he  is  lost,  lost,  lost  I  Alas,  for  her  boy! 
He  is  spared,  not  saved. 

This  is  a  fact ;  and  there  are  those  who  can  testify  to  much  of  it.  There  is 
a  lesson  of  power  in  it,  that  mothers,  that  parents  would  do  well  to  heed.  Our 
prayers  are  not  always  answered  in  mercy.  God  may  grant  our  desires,  and 
send  leanness  into  our  souls.  So  he  may  give  us  what  we  ask,  and  make  that 
very  gift  the  sorest,  saddest  curse,  the  world  has  for  us.  Children  are  a  blessing 
when  they  are  not  ours  only,  but  the  Lord's.  Yet,  when  we  claim  them  as  our 
own,  and  cling  to  them  as  if  we  would  not  let  the  Lord  have  them,  to  set  them 
as  gems  in  his  crown,  he  may  give  them  to  us,  and  let  us  try  our  best  to  bring 
them  up  without  him !  If  they  are  ours,  and  not  His,  they  will  perish.  We 
may  watch,  and  teach,  and  pray,  but  if  God  be  not  their  keeper,  guardian,  and 
guide,  their  Redeemer,  Sanctifier,  and  Saviour,  they  may  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old,  accursed. 

If  our  children  sicken,  and  we  fear  they  are  to  die,  let  us  bow  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  gave,  and  has  a  right  to  take  away.  It  is  doubtless  right  and  best 
that  He  should  do  what  seemeth  to  Him  good.  It  may  be  very  hard  for  us  to 
part  with  them.  They  have  wound  themselves  so  thoroughly  into  our  aflfections, 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  must  die  with  them.  But  we  know  not  the  future  of  their 
lives,  if  they  live  !  Yet,  if  they  die  in  childhood,  we  know  their  future — they 
will  be  forever  with  the  Lord.  It  is  better,  then,  to  leave  them  with  Him,  who 
knows  so  much  better  than  we,  what  is  for  our  good  and  theirs.  "  He  doeth 
all  things  well." 

ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  BEILBY. 

On  one  occasion,  having  been  called  to  attend  a  young  lady  in  consumption,  he 
embraced  an  early  opportunity  of  informing  her  of  her  danger,  and  of  the  pro- 
bability of  her  illness,  ere  long,  terminating  fatally.     He  begged  her  solemnly 
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to  enquire  of  herself,  if  she  was  prepared  to  die ;  and  spoke  seriously  to  her  on 
the  importance  of  being  ready  for  the  summons  of  death.  During  his  conver- 
sation, she  exhibited  signs  of  displeasure  and  disrelish  for  the  subject,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  without  any  good  impression  being  apparent.  On  his 
next  visit,  he  was  received  with  great  coldness  by  his  patient,  who  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  answer  even  the  ordinary  questions  he  addressed  to  her  concern- 
ing her  ailments.     Not  knowing  the  cause  of  this,  he  enquired  of  her  friends  in 

an  adjoining  room,  "What  makes  Miss so  reserved  and  shy  to-day ;  she 

will  scarcely  even  speak  to  me  ?** — when  he  was  told,  **  Oh,  Dr.  Beilby,  she  was 
much  hurt  by  your  speaking  to  her  as  you  did  yesterday ;  she  considered  it 
quite  uncalled  for,  and  begs  ^at  in  future  ^fou  will  confine  your  conversation  in 
^her  room  to  professional  and  commonplace  topics,  and  avoid  that  of  religion." 
On  hearing  this,  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  in  what  terms  he  had  spoken  to 
her,  and  put  the  questions  to  his  conscience — **  Did  I  do  right  or  wrong  ?  If  I 
were  again  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  should  I  act  differently,  or  repeat 
the  same  conduct  V*  Having  answered  these  questions  to  himself,  as  his  high 
sense  of  responsibility  dictated,  he  returned  to  the  invalid's  chamber,  and  after 
giving  her  some  general  directions  with  regard  to  her  medicine  and  treatment, 
he  prepared  to  leave  the  room ;  but,  ou  reaching  the  door,  he  once  more  looked 
back,  and  ventured,  in  spite  of  his  late  rebuff,  to  say, — "  Is  not  that  a  blessed 
truth  which  God  reveals  to  us  in  his  own  word,  that  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanses  from  all  sin  ?'  "  Then,  without  adding  another  word,  he  closed 
the  door,  leaving  the  young  lady  alone.  The  following  day,  to  his  joyful  sur- 
prise, on  entering  his  patient's  room,  he  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  She 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  said — "  Come  in.  Dr.  Beilby  ;  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  now."  He  was  pleased,  but  as- 
tonished ;  and  a»ked  her — "  What  had  produced  so  marvellous  a  change  in  her 
mode  of  receiving  him  ?"  when  she  replied — "  Ah,  Doctor,  when  you  spoke  to 
me  of  death,  I  could  not  bear  it,  for  I  felt  I  had  lived  all  my  life  for  pleasure, 
and,  in  prospect  of  death,  I  had  no  comfort ;  but  when  you  told  me  of  a  Savi- 
our, who  is  able  and  willing  to  cleanse  me  from  all  sin,  then  my  heart  rejoiced, 
and  I  could  look  forward  without  fear."  On  every  subsequent  occasion  of  their 
meeting,  till  her  death,  seven  weeks  after,  she  expressed  her  peace  in  believing, 
and  the  absence  of  all  terror  in  the  view  of  death. 


LET  CHILDREN  SING. 

All  children  can  learn  to  sing  if  they  commence  in  season.  We  do  not  say  all 
will  have  the  same  sweet  voice  of  the  nightingale,  for  some  have  naturally 
sweet,  mild,  and  soft  voices,  when  they  talk,  while  others  speak  in  loud,  strong, 
and  masculine  tones.     The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  singing. 

In  Germany  every  child  is  taught  to  use  its  voice  while  young.  In  their 
schools  all  join  in  singing  as  a  regular  exercise,  as  much  as  they  attend  to  the 
study  of  geography ;  and  in  their  churches  the  singing  is  not  confined  to  a 
choir,  who  sit  apart  from  the  others,  perhaps  in  one  comer  of  the  house,  but 
there  is  a  vast  tide  of  incense  going  to  God  from  every  heart  which  can  give 
utterance  to  this  language  from  the  soul. 

Children,  sing !  yes,  sing  with  all  your  hearts.  David  sang  before  the  Lord, 
and  it  is  meet  d^at  you  should  do  the  same  ;  and  always,  when  angry  feelings 
rise  in  your  breasts,  curb  and  check  them  by  singing  sweet  and  cheerful  songs 
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THE  MIGHTY  CURE-ALL. 

Several  gentlemen  were  talking  one  evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  when 
one  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  depend  upon  it,  a  soft  answer  is  a  mighty  cure-all." 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  a  boy,  who  sat  behind  at  a  table,  studying 
his  Latin  grammar,  began  to  listen,  and  repeated,  as  he  thought  quite  to  him- 
self, "A  soft  answer  is  a  mighty  cure-all."  "Yes,  that's  it,"  ciied  a 
gentleman,  starting,  and  turning  round  to  see  where  the  echo  came  from,  "  Yes, 
that*s  it ;  don*t  you  think  so,  my  lad  ?"  The  boy  blushed  a  little  at  finding 
himself  so  unexpectedly  addressed,  but  answered,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  understand 
you,  sir.^* 

"  Well,  I  '11  explain,  then,"  said  a  gentleman,  wheeling  round  in  his  chair  ; 
**  for  it  is  a  principle  you  ought  to  understand  and  act  upon  ;  besides,  it  is  the 
principle  whith  is  going  to  conquer  the  world."  The  boy  looked  more  puzzled 
than  ever,  and  thought  he  should  like  to  know  something  that  was  equal  to 
Alexander  himself. 

"  I  might  as  well  explain,"  said  he,  "  by  telling  you  about  the  first  time  it 
conquered  me.  My  father  was  an  officer,  and  his  notion  was  to  settle  everything 
by  fighting ;  if  a  boy  ever  gave  me  a  saucy  word,  it  was  *  Fight  *em,  Charley, 
fight  'em.* 

"  By  and  by  I  was  sent  to  the  famous  — —  school,  and  it  so  happened  that 
my  seat  was  next  to  a  lad  named  Tom  Tucker.  When  I  found  that  he  lived  in 
SL  small  house  behind  the  academy,  I  began  to  strut  a  little  and  talk  about  what 
my  father  was  ;  but  as  he  was  a  capital  scholar — \erj  much  thought  of  by  the 
boys,  besides  being  excellent  at  bat  and  ball — ^we  were  soon  on  pretty  good 
terms^  and  so  it  went  on  for  some  time.  After  a  while,  some^  fellows  of  my 
stamp,  and  I  with  the  rest,  got  into  difficulty  with  one  of  the  ushers ;  and 
somehow  or  other,  we  got  the  notion  that  Tom  Tucker  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  *  Tom  Tucker !  who  is  he  ?'  I  cried,  angrily.  *  I  *11  let  him  know  who  I 
am  ;'  and  we  rattled  on,  till  we  fairly  talked  ourselves  into  a  parcel  of  wolves. 
The  boys  then  set  me  to  go  down  to  Tom  Tucker's,  and  let  him  know  what  he 
had  to  expect.  Swelling  with  rage,  I  bolted  into  his  yard^  where  he  was  at 
Vfovk  with  Trip  and  his  little  sister.  '  I  '11  teach  you  to  talk  about  me  in  this 
way,'  I  thundered,  marching  up  to  him.  He  never  winced  or  seemed  the  least 
frightened,  but  stood  still  looking  at  me  as  mute  as  a  lamb.  'Tell  me,'  I  cried, 
throwing  down  my  books,  doubling  up  my  fist,  and  sliding  up  to  him,  '  tell  me, 
or  i  *11  • — kill  you,  I  was  going  to  say,  for  murder  was  in  my  heart.  He  step- 
ped to  one  side,  but  answered  firmly,  yet  mildly,  *  Charles,  you  may  strike  me 
as  much  as  you  please ;  I  tell  you,  I  shan't  strike  back  again  ;  fighting  is  a 
jpoor  way  to  settle  difficulties.  I'm  thinking  when  you  are  Charles  Everett,  I'll 
talk  with  you.' 

"  0,  what  an  answer  was  thtt!  How  it  cowed  me  down !  So  firm,  and  yet  so 
mild,  I  felt  there  was  no  fun  in  having  the  fight  all  on  one  side.  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself,  my  temper,  and  everything  about  me.  I  longed  to  get  out 
of  his  sight.  I  saw  what  a  poor  foolish  way  my  way  of  doing  things  was.  I  felt  that 
Tom  had  completely  got  the  better  of  me ;  that  there  was  power  in  his  principles 
superior  to  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before  ;  and  from  that  hour  Tom  Tucker 
had  an  influence  over  me  which  nobody  ever  had  before  or  since  ;  it  has  been 
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for  good,  too.  That,  yon  see,  is  the  power,  the  mighty  moral  power  of  a  soft 
answer. 

"  I  hare  heen  about  the  world  a  great  deal  since  then,  and  I  belieye,"  said 
the  gentlemen,  *  that  nearly  aU,  if  not  aU  the  bickerings,  the  quarrels,  the  dis- 
putes, which  arise  among  men,  women,  or  children,  in  families,  neighbourhoods, 
churdies,  or  even  nations,  can  be  cured  by  the  mighty  moral  power  of  a  soft  an- 
swer ;  for  the  Scripture  has  it,  '  A  soft  answer  turuelh  away  wrath/  Yes,  yes, 
it  is  just  so ;  it  stops  the  leak  in  the  beginning." 

Boys,  study  this  principle.  Try  it.  The  fighting  principle  has  been  tried 
these  many  thousand  years  in  the  world,  and  e\ery  body  admits  that  the  remedy 
is  wore  than  the  disease  ;  in  fact  that  it  increases  the  disorder. — Anger  b^ts 
anger — ^fighting  makes  fighting — war  leads  to  war,  and  so  on.  Difficulties  are 
neither  healed  nor  cured  by  it.     Let's  turn  about  and  try  the  *  Peace  principle.' 


THE  EARLY  CHOICE  AND  HAPPY  CHANGE. 

There  was  a  little  boy  in  Lignieres,  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  Switzerlsad, 
whom  his  uncle,  a  pious  man,  took  and  trained  horn  his  infancy.  The  good 
man  kept  a  school  for  boys.  He  educated  the  lad,  and  was  in  every  sense  a 
father  to  him.  After  he  had  been  a  little  while  in  Zurich  and  Neufchatel,  be 
came  back  to  his  home,  and  assisted  his  adopted  father  in  the  school.  But  be 
was  of  an  active  and  enterprizing  spirit,  and  could  not  bear  the  quiet  life  of  s 
schoolmaster.  The  path  that  suited  him  he  had  not  yet  found.  But  at  length 
he  thought  he  must  be  a  soldier,  and  this  desire  at  last  became  too  strong  to  be 
overcome.  After  many  inward  struggles,  he  told  his  uncle  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  enter  a  Swiss  regiment,  which  was  then  in  the  service  of  France. 

His  uncle  was  greatly  distressed,  and  he  tried  every  means  to  turn  him  from 
his  purpose,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  youth  would  not  attend  to  his  kind  re- 
lation's voice,  and  at  length  set  ofT  towards  Berne,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back. 
He  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 

At  first,  he  hastened  with  quick  footsteps  on  his  journey ;  but  soon  he  was 
filled  with  sorrow,  as  he  considered  the  step  he  had  taken.  He  remembered  aU 
the  proofs  of  his  uncle's  goodness  to  him — the  wise  counsels  and  tender  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  him,  even  from  his  childhood ;  and  as  he  thought  of 
these  things,  his  heart  smote  him.  Still  his  feelings  led  him  on,  and  he  yielded 
to  the  dangerous  desire  after  worldly  glory.  He  had  a  beloved  mother,  who 
lived  at  Aarberg.  Here  he  stopped  a  night.  She  tried  hard  to  turn  him  from 
his  purpose,  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and  again  set  off  towards 
Berne. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  the  mountains,  and  for  three  days  his  fond  relations 
had  been  weeping  for  his  departure  ;  but  He  that  keepeth  Israel  neither  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps.  The  prayers  that  were  offered  had  reached  the  throne  of  heaven, 
and  the  God  of  all  grace  had  already  answered  them.  Suddenly,  a  well-known 
and  beloved  voice  was  heard  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and  the  next  moment 
the  wanderer  was  in  his  uncle's  arms.  "  0,  uncle  !"  he  said,  "you  have  been 
praying  for  me.  A  mighty  hand  laid  itself  on  me,  and  arrested  me,  as  1  was 
about  to  pass  over  the  bridge  of  Aarberg,  to  go  to  Berne,  and  here  I  am  again 
restored  to  myself  and  to  you."  His  return  was  a  feast  of  gladness  to  all  his 
friends,  and  his  uncle  treated  him  still  more  tenderly' than  before. 
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Shortly  after  this  the  youth  was  sent  to  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  as  a  teacher 
in  a  family.  Here  a  fresh  temptation  awaited  him.  The  Dutch  were  then  fit- 
ting out  a  fleet,  and  he  was  offered  a  highly  honourable  place  in  a  ship  of  war, 
and  was  even  entreated  to  accept  it.  His  inclination  for  deeds  of  aims  was  again 
awakened  by  this  offer,  and  he  longed  to  tread  that  violent  and  dangerous  path 
of  life.  But  his  uncle's  advice  was  this  time  regarded,  and  he  abandoned  once 
more  his  purpose. 

At  that  time  the  missionary  spirit  began  to  be  awakened  in  Holland.  Monthly 
meetings  were  held  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  while  various  en- 
couraging accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  work  were  laid  before  people.  The  young 
man  attended  these  meetings ;  his  zeal  was  roused,  and  a  new  direction  was  given  to 
his  ardent  mind.  His  emotion  was  greater  when  he  learned  that  so  few  were 
willing  to  go  into  these  distant  fields  of  labour,  and  he  cried  incessantly  to  God 
that  he  might  be  sent.  His  prayer  was  heard.  For  six  months  he  was  the  prey 
of  the  most  painful  doubts  as  to  his  fitness  and  qualifications.  But  God  encou- 
raged him,  and  took  away  his  fears.  His  only  aim  now,  was  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  ssdvation  of  his  fellow-men.  After  due  time  for  study,  the  Amsterdam 
Missionary  Society  sent  him  to  Chinsurah,  which  was  then  a  Dutch  colony.  As 
that  station  afterwards,  however,  came  under  the  government  of  Britain,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  sent  him  to  labour  in  Calcutta. 
All  the  friends  of  missions  know  the  name  and  labours  of  Alphonsus  Lacroix, 
and  this  is  the  individual  whose  early  history  we  have  here  related. 


EDUCATION  NOT  RELIGION. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently  much  kindness  and  urbanity,  much 
benevolence  and  generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  preteifB  to  be  religious. 
These  qualities  often  flow  from  constitutional  feeling,  natural  softness  of  temper, 
and  warm  affections ;  often  from  an  elegant  education,  that  best  human  sweet- 
ener and  polisher  of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we  exclaim,  "  What 
a  flne  soil  would  such  dispositions  afford  to  plant  religion  in  !"  Well-bred  per- 
sons are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of  society,  to  connect  insepa- 
rably the  ideas  of  personal  comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity  with 
credit,  of  order  with  respectability.  They  have  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and 
are  careful  to  avoid  everything  that  may  bring  the  shadow  of  discredit  on  their 
name.  Public  opinion  is  the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by  which 
they  act ;  of  course  they  would  not  lower  by  gross  misconduct  that  standard  on 
which  their  happiness  depends.  They  have  been  taught  to  respect  themselves  ; 
this  they  can  do  with  more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  this  half-way 
principle,  the  respect  of  others. 


THE  NEGRO  BOY  AND  HIS  MASTER. 

A  POOR  black  boy,  the  property  of  a  slave  holder  in  Africa,  having  heard  of  the 
preaching  of  the  missionaries,  felt  a  strong  desire  to  go  and  hear  about  Jesus 
Christ.  For  this  purpose  he  crept  secretly  away  one  evening ;  but  being  obliged 
to  pass  under  the  window  of  the  house,  his  master  observed  him,  and  called  out, 
•*  Where  are  you  going  V*  The  poor  fellow  came  back  trembling,  and  said,  "  Me 
go  to  hear  the  missionaries,  massa.*'    ''  To  hear  the  missionaries,  indeed ;  if 
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ever  yon  go  diere,  yoa  shall  have  nine  and  thirty  lashes,  and^  he  put  in  irons.'' 
With  a  discottselacte  look,  the  poor  hiack  replied,  "  Me  tell  Massa ;  me  teU  the 
great  Massa."  **  Tell  the  great  Massa,"  replied  the  master, "  what  do  you  mean?'' 
*<  Me  tell  the  great  Massa,  the  Lord  in  heaven,  that  my  massa  was  angry  with 
me  hecause  I  wanted  to  go  and  hear  his  word/'  The  master  was  struck  with 
astonishment,  his  colour  changed,  and  unahle  to  coneeal  his  feelings,  he  hastily 
turned  away,  saying,  *'  Go  along,  and  hear  the  missionaries."  Being  thus  pev 
mitted,  the  poor  hoy  gladly  complied.  In  the  mea»  time,  the  mind  of  the  mas- 
ter hecame  restless  and  uneasy.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  think  that  he 
had  a  Master  in  heaven,  who  knew  and  observed  all  his  actions  r  and  he  at  length 
determined  to  follow  his  slave,  and  see  if  there  conld  be  any  peace  obtained  for 
his  troubled  spirit ;  and  creeping  unobserved,  he  slunk  into  a  secret  comer,  and 
eagerly  listened  to  the  words  of  the  missionary.  That  day,.  Mr.  £ichener  ad*- 
dressed  the  natives  from  these  words, — "  Lovest  idiou  me  !"  "  Is  there  no  poor 
sinner,"  said  he,  **  who  can  answer  this  question  ?  not  one  poor  i^ave*  who  loves 
Jesus  Christ  ?  no  one  who  dares  to  confess  him  ?"  Here  the  poor  slave  boy^ 
unable  to  restrain  any  longer,  sprang  up,  and  holding  up  both  bis  hands,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out  with  eagerness,  ''Yes,  massa,  me 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  me  do  love  him,  me  love  him  with  all  my  heart." 
The  master  was  still  more  astonished,  and  he  went  home  convinced  of  the 
blessings  the  gospel  brings,  and  became  a  decided  christian.- 

SILENT  LOVERS. 
Am  eminent  clergyman  one  evening  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and' 9 
wonder  was  expressed  that  he  never  married.  "  That  wonder,"  said  Miss  Por- 
ter, "  was  once  expressed  to  the  reverend  gentleman  himself,  in  my  hearing,  and 
he  told  a  story  in  answer,  which  I  will  tell  you  ;  and,  perhaps,  slight  as  it  ma; 
seem,  it  is  die  history  of  other  hearts  as  sensitive  and  delicate  as  his  own. 
Soon  after  his  ordination,  he  preached  once  every  Sabbath  for  a  clergyman  in  a 
small  village,  not  twenty  miles  from  London.  Among  his  auditors  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday,  he  observed  a  young  lady,  who  occupied  a  certain  seat,  and  whose 
close  attention  began  insensibly  to  grow  to  him  an  object  of  thougbt  and  plea- 
sure. She  left  the  church  as  soon  as  service  was  over,  and  it  so  chanced  that 
he  went  on  for  a  year  without  knowing  her  name  ;  but  his  sermon  was  never 
written  without  many  a  thought  how  she  would  approve  it,  nor  preached  with 
satisfaction  unless  he  read  approbation  in  her  face.  Gradually  he  came  to  think 
of  her  at  other  times  than  when  writing  sermons,  and  to  wish  to  see  her  on 
other  days  than  Sundays ;  but  the  weeks  stepped  on,  and  though  he  fancied  she 
grew  paler  and  thinner,  he  never  brought  himself  to  the  resolution  either  to  ask 
her  name  or  to  see  to  speak  with  her.  By  these  silent  steps,  however,  love  bad 
worked  into  his  heart,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  her  acquaintance 
and  marry  her  if  possible,  when  one  day  he  was  sent  for  to  minister  at  a  funeral. 
The  face  of  the  corpse  was  the  same  that  had  looked  up  to  him  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  till  he  had  learned  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  religion  and  his  life.  He 
was  unable  to  perform  the  service,  and  another  clergyman  officiated ;  and,  after 
she  was  buried,  her  father  took  him  aside,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  giving 
pain,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  tell  him  that  his  daughter  had  men- 
tioned his  name  with  her  last  breath,  and  he  was  afraid  that  a  concealed  affection 
for  him  had  hurried  her  to  her  grave.  "  Since  that,"  said  the  clergyman  in 
question,  "  my  heart  has  been  dead  within  me,  and  I  look  forward  only  to  the 
time  when  I  shall  speak  to  her  in  heaven." 
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POETRY. 


PASSING  AWAT. 

BT    MBS.    HElfANS. 

"'Passing  away;  is  written  on  the  world,  and  all 
the  world  contains." 

It  is  written  on  the  rose, 
In  its  glory's  full  array  ; 

Read  what  those  buds  disclose— 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  skies 
Of  the  soft  blue  summer  day ; 

It  is  traced  in  sunset's  dyes — 
**  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  trees, 
As  their  young  leaves  glistening 
playf 

And  on  brighter  things  than  these— 
»» Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  brow, 
Where  the  spirit's  ardent  ray 

Lives,  bums,  and  triumphs  now— 
*♦  Passing  away.'* 

It  is  written  on  the  heart — 

Alas  that  there  decay 
Should  clidm  from  love  apart— 

»*  Passing  away." 

Friends,  friends,  oh,  shall  we  meet, 
Where  the  spoiler  finds  no  prey. 

Where  lovely  things  and  sweet 
Pass  not  away. 

Oh,  if  this  may  be  so,     ^ 

Speed,  speed  their  closmg  day  I 

How  blest  from  earth's  vain  show- 
To  pass  away  I 


THE  LAST  WILD  FLOWER. 

Faib  thing,  I've  often  seen. 
Among  the  green  leaves  lie, 

Thy  countless  starry  flowers 
Gaze  upward  to  me  sky. 
And  marked  thee  not. 

Amid  the  gayer  children  of  the  mead. 
By  all  thou  wert  forgot 

But  when  I  see  thee  now 

Left  blooming  all  alone, 
The  last,  yet  not  least  fair  of  those 

The  fair  ones  that  are  gone, 
Oh  !  then  I  feel 
In  sympathy  thy  loneliness,  and  oown 

My  cheek  ^  tear  will  steal 


There's  not  a  radiant  gem 

In  fashion.s  galaxy, 
Gleaming  on  high-bom  beauty's  brow. 
So  fair,  so  bright  as  thee. 
And,  flowret,  thou. 
Wreathed  in  the  cottage  maiden's  hair, 
may  deck 
Full  many  as  bright  a  brow. 

The  garden's  gaudy  flowers 

May  sweetly  bloom  awhile 
In  beauty's  hand,  and  shed  perfume. 
Nor  languish  'neath  her  smile ; 
But  thou,  sweet  flower, 
Were  I  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  native 
stem, 
Wouldst  wither  e'er  an  hour. 

Bloom  'mong  the  wither'd  leaves, 

So  soon  to  be  thy  grave, 
That  mournfully  fall  in  rustling  showers 
From  ^e  trees  that  o'e;  thee  wave  1 
Yet,  lovely  thing, 
Theult  come  again,  and  deck  that  lowly 
spot. 
At  the  first  voice  of  spring. 


FUNERAL   DIRGE. 

Deab  as  thou  wert,  and  justly  dear. 

We  will  not  weep  for  thee  5 
One  thought  shall  check  the  starting  tear, 

It  is — that  thou  art  free. 

And  thus  shall  Faith's  consoling  power 

The  tears  of  love  restrain ; 
Oh  I  who  that  saw  thy  parting  hour, 

Could  wish  thee  here  again  ? 

Triumphant  in  thy  closing  eye 

The  hope  of  glory  shone  ; 
Joy  breathed  in  thine  expiring  sigh. 

To  think  the  fight  was  won. 

Gently  Ite  passing  spirit  fled, 

Sustaitf  d  by  grace  divine ; 
Oh  I  may  such  grace  on  me  be  shed. 

And  make  my  end  like  thme  ? 
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The  Scievcs  of  Candle  bubnino. — Be- 
fore you  put  your  candle  oat,  look  at  it.  It 
has  been  Duming  some  time  unsnoffed,  and 
gives  little  or  no  light :  the  wick  is  long, 
and  is  topped  by  a  heavy  black  clot, — a 
lump  of  onconsomed  canx)n.  Take  the 
candlestick  in  your  hand,  and  move  it  gen- 
tly from  side  to  side :  the  snperflaous  wick 
boms  away,  and  the  candle  is  again  bright. 
When  you  ask  yourself  why  this  is,  you 
learn  that  flame  is  hollow,  and  as  it  admits 
no  oxygen,  which  is -necessary  for  combus- 
tion, the  wick  which  it  surrounds  remains 
unconsumedanddiminishesthelight  When 
the  flame,  by  motion,  leaves  the  wick  ex- 
posed at  intervals  to  the  oxygen  of  the  at' 
mosphere  it  speedily  bums  awav.  Note 
the  valuable  deduction  ^m  this  uict — ^the 
formation  of  a  wick  which  constantly  turns 
outwards  and  reaches  the  exterior  air,  and 
80  gives  us  a  candle  requiring  no  snuffing. 
There  is  much  philosophy  in  the  burning 
of  a  candle.  The  wick  you  may  think  is 
intended  to  bum  and  give  light ;  but  this 
is  not  exactly  the  fact.  The  wick  is  sim- 
ply to  bring  the  melted  tallow,  or  oil,  if  in 
a  lamp,  into  that  finely  divided  state  in 
which  it  is  best  fitted  for  combustion.  The 
heat  applied  to  **  li^hf'  the  candle  decom- 
poses mto  its  constituents  the  small  quan- 
tity of  tallow  next  the  wick;  heat  and  light 
are  produced  in  the  operation,  and  the  heat 
so  produced  carries  on  the  decomposition. 

A  Pbophecy. — There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Egypt  must  become  the  possession  of 
a  civilized  European  power;  it  must  sooner 
or  later  become  the  connecting  link  between 
England  and  the  East  Indies.  European 
dominion  naturally  supports  science  and 
literature,  together  with  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
a  barbarous  power  would  be  an  act  of  high 
treason  agamst  intellectual  culture  and 
humanity.  When  that  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  new  treasures  will  be  brought 
to  light,  and  Egyptian  antiquity  will  be 
laid  open  before  our  eyes :  we  stand  at  the 
very  tlu^shold  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  antiquity.  In  Nineveh,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia,  centuries  long  past  will  come  to 
light  again,  and  the  ancient  times  will 
present  themselves  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  all  their  detail.  It  is  true  that  all  those 
nations  are  deficient  in  individuality,  and 
in  that  which  constitutes  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity, and  which  we  find  among  the 
GreekB,  Romans,  and  modems  ;  but  their 
conditions  and  changes  become  clear.  In 
all  its  details,  the  ancient  world  will  ac- 
quire a  fresh  reality — md  fifty  years  hence, 


essays  will  appear  on  the  history  of  tiiose 
nations,  compared  with  which,  our  present 
knowledge  is  like  the  chemistry  such  as 
it  was  a  nundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Berzelius. 

The  Bible  ih  Schools.— The  Bible  is 
beyond  all  controversy  the  best  book  of 
ediK^ation  in  the  world.  It  is  the  best 
book  for  the  formation  of  children's  minds ; 
the  best  book  for  their  acquisition  and  pre- 
servation of  a  pure  idiomatic  style  in  their 
native  language ;  the  best  book  to  promote 
and  secure  the  purposes  of  fanrily  govern- 
ment ;  the  best  book  to  make  our  children 
enlightened  and  good  citizens  of  the  Be- 
pubUc ;  the  best  book,  in  fine,  to  preserve 
them  from  all  evil,  and  train  them  up  in 
all  good.  A  powerM  volume  mi^ht  be 
written  on  its  excellence  as  a  school-book, 
and  on  the  importance  of  still  keeping  it, 
where  our  forefathers  laid  it,  as  the  corner- 
stone of  our  invaluable  system  of  public 
education.  If  you  take  it  away,  the  S3rB- 
tem  not  only  becomes  worthless,  but  aliso- 
lutely  pernicious.  Imbue  a  single  rising 
generation  with  the  various  knowledges  of 
our  day,  and  leave  out  the  knowledge  and 
the  fear  of  God  in  His  Word,  and  you  have 
already  made  brood  provi»on  for  your  coun- 
try  hi  ruin.  You  have  gathered  rad  of  am- 
bition and  irreligion,  which  any  bold  mind 
may  set  fire  to.  If  Lord  Bacon  could  talk 
of  knowledge  akme,  without  the  mingling 
of  Gk>d's  truth  and  love  in  it,  as  being  a 
pernicious  and  dangerous  aliment  to  older 
minds,  much  more  is  it  dangerous  and 
hurtful  to  the  minds  of  children. 

HABrr.-^**  I  tmst  everything,  under 
God,"  says  Lord  Broughajn,  "to  habit, 
upon  which  in  all  ages,  the  law-eiver,  as 
well  as  the  school-master,  has  maimy  j^ed 
his  reUance:  habit,  which  makes  eveiy- 
tlung  easy  and  casts  all  difficulties  upon 
the  Aviation  from  the  wonted  course.  Make 
sobriety  a  habit,  and  intemperance  will  be 
hateful  and  hard ;  make  prudence  a  habit, 
and  reckless  profligacy  will  be  as  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  twd  child  grown  or  adult, 
as  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  to  anj  of 
your  lordships.  Give  a  child  the  habit  of 
secreti^  regarding  the  trath — of  careftUly 
respecting  the  property  of  others — of  scru- 
pulously abstaining  from  all  acts  of  impro- 
vidence which  can  involve  him  in  distress, 
and  he  will  just  as  likely  think  of  rushing 
into  tiie  element  in  which  he  cannot  breathe, 
as  of  lying,  or  cheating,  or  stealing.^ 

The  depths  of  misery  are  never  beyond 
the  deptiis  of  mercy. 
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LoKDON  Hospitals. — Modem  London 
contains  for  its  nearly  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  thirteen  general  hospitals,  all 
of  them  well  appointed  with  ever^  appliance 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  homamty.  In  this 
list  we  include  St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Tho- 
mas's, Gay's,  the  Westminster,  St  George's, 
the  London,  the  Middlesex,  Unirersity  Col- 
lege, Charing-cross,  King's  College,  the 
Royal  Free,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  Uiirteen 
hospitals  possess  a  collectire  staff  of  from 
140  to  150  physicians  and  surgeons,  all  of 
whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  fitted  for  the 
highest  duties  of  the  profession.  Besides 
the  accredited  medical  staff  of  each  hospital, 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  qualified  medi- 
cal practioners  are  attached  to  them  as  re- 
sident medical  officers,  pathologists,  regis- 
trars, and  assistants  of  various  kinds.  The 
poor  persons  and  others — ^for  all  hospital 
patients  are  not  poor — seeking  relief  m>m 
our  hospital  system,  amount  to  no  less  than 
the  astounding  number  of  300,000  annually. 
We  have  extracted  this  amount,  without 
any  wish  to  exaggerate,  from  the  best  re- 
turns, as  furnished  by  the  hospitals  them- 
selres.  The  figures  will  be  accredited  when 
we  state,  that  the  largest  of  our  nosocomial 
establishments,  the  Boyal  Hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  succours  nearly  5,500  in-pa- 
tients annually,  and  that  its  m  and  out-pa- 
tients nearly  reach  80,000  in  the  year.  Yet 
this  vast  system  of  relief,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  medical  and  surgical  skill  con- 
sumed in  its  bestowal,  are  nearly— we  had 
almost  said  entirely,  gratuitous.  Was  ever 
such  a  spectacle  of  gratuitous  toil  exhibited 
as  that  which  is  involved  in  these  figures  ? 

Paufbbism  and  its  Cost  in  Manchbs- 
TBR. — At  the  present  time,  while  there  is  a 
weekly  average  of  3,418  persons  less  in 
receipt  of  relief  than  in  January  last,  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  eqmvalent  to  a 
saving  of  more  than  1 0,000/  per  jeat.  This 
enormous  reduction  is  not,  however,  wholly 
attributable  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  paupers,  great  and  satisflactory  as  that 
has*  been  ;  for  while,  at  the  former  period, 
the  averaee  weekly  cost  of  out-door  paupers 
was  2s.  5a.  per  head,  it  is  now  only  2s.  2d. 
per  head.  The  present  period  of  the  year 
e^nerally  shows  a  low  average  of  pauperism ; 
but  the  reduction  is  undoubtedly  due  main- 
ly to  the  abundance  of  labour,  the  eood 
wages,  and  the  cheapness  of  food,  which 
have  resulted  from  tree  trade  measures ; 
and  the  result  is  one  not  at  all  likely  to  af- 
ford corroboration  to  the  delusions  of  some 
of  the  Derb^te  Ministers,  who  are  conti- 
nually insistmg  that  Free  Trade  has  ruined 


the  trade  of  the  country,  and  as  a  oonse- 
uuence,  beggared  the  working  classes,  and 
fearfully  swelled  the  ranks  of  pauperism. 
The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
of  3^  per  head,  is  also  due  to  a  combined 
influence — the  chei^ness  of  food,  and  the 
extension  of  the  system,  in  this  township, 
of  giving  relief  in  kind  instead  of  in  money. 
Grain  into  Isbland. — ^It  appears,  from 
a  return  to  Parliament  printed  on  Wednes- 
day, that  there  has  been  an  annual  increase 
in  the  quantities  of  meal  and  flour  imported 
into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
three  years.  In  1849,  of  meal  and  flour, 
the  quantity  was  338,650  cwt.  ;  in  1850, 
347,233  cwt ;  and  in  1851,  466,451  cwt. 
In  com  and  grain  in  the  period  there  was 
a  decrease.  In  1849,  of  com  and  gftiin  there 
were  616,157  quarters;  in  1850,  508,859 
quarters  ;  and  in  1851,  421,  894  quarters. 

DSOREASB     IN     THB     IMPORTATION     OF 

Wins. — ^From  returns  just  issued  it  appears 
that  in  the  month  ended  the  5th  June  there 
were  only  594,187  gallons  of  wine  imported. 
In  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year 
the  quantity  was  1,182,801  gallons. 

Pilotage. — ^The  annual  accounts  of  the 
Pilots'  Fund  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Tri- 
nity-house have  been  printed.  The  receipts 
including  jei,619^from  dividends  on  £55, 
993  stock,  and  £2470  from  the  poundage  on 
pilots'  eamings,  was  £5,577  ror  the  year 
1851,  and  the  expenditure  £5,480,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £96  for  the  year,  which,  with 
the  surplus  of  the  year  before,  makes  ^e 
total  up  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  £795. 

Importations  ov  Suoar. — The  total 
quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1851,  was  448,541  cwt.  viz. 
81,490  of  British  possessions,  and  417,051 
cwt.  foreign.  The  quantity  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  the  same  year,  was 
331,070  cwt,  and  53,237  cwt.  were  re-ex- 
ported. 

Corn,  &c. — A  Parliamentary  return 
which  has  been  printed,  states  that  11,672, 
533  <|narters  of  com  or  meal  of  all  sorts 
were  imported  firom  abroad  into  this  coun- 
try m  1847  ;  7,528,483.  in  1848  ;  10,669, 
661,  in  1849  ;  9,019,579,  in  1850 ;  and  9, 
618,086,  in  1851.  From  Ireland  969,537 
quarters  were  imported  in  1847 ;  1,952,784, 
in  1848  ;  1,436,706,  in  1849  ;  1,328,839, 
in  1850 ;  and  1,324,688,  in  1851. 

Thb  Regalia  are  exhibited  in  tiie  Tower. 
The  value  of  the  stones  in  the  royid  crown, 
exclusive  of  the  metal,  is  estimated  at 
£111,900. 

Thic  total  expense  of  collecting  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers,  is  about  £6,169. 
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Tsi  MiHiBTiitUL  Whitb-bait  DnmsR 
— ^The  custom  ffrew  up  in  this  manner: — 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  centurr  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  IHieenham  BcHBch  inoloded  the 
First  Lord  ot  the  Treasury,  with  several 
other  high  functionaries,  luid  some  Elder 
Brothers  of  the  Trinity-honse-Hunongst 
others,  Sir  Robert  ihreston,  who  had  a 
house  near  the  Beach,  and  was  intimately 
acN^uainted  with  Pitt  During  Pitt's  Pre- 
miership, the  Commissioners  made  an  an- 
nual expedition  down  the  rirer  to  surrey 
the  Dagenham  Beach  embankments;  and 
they  af&rwards  dined  on  or  near  the  scene 
of  their  not  rery  laborious  duties,  Sir  Bobt. 
Fk«ston  snpplymg  the  fruit  for  the  dessert. 
When  this  prescriptire  excursion  was  dis- 
continued, some  ot  the  most  distinguished 
Tories  resolved  to  have  an  annual  dinner 
of  their  own,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
club  for  that  purpose.  Candidates  were  at 
first  admittea  by  ballot,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  analogous  institutions;  and  the  Min- 
isterial character  attached  to  the  re^union 
arose  from  the  accidental  curcumstance  of 
the  club  being  mainly  composed  of  persons 
whose  tenure  of  power  had  lasted  so  long, 
and  seemed  so  httle  liable  to  more  than 
temporary  interruption,  as  to  justify  them, 
in  tneir  own  opinion,  in  assuming  official 
existence  as  the  basis  of  their  conWyial  in- 
tercourse. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  time  being  was  always  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  party,  the 
payment  of  the  bill,  &c;  and  eventually 
the  belief  got  abroad,  that  any  Tor^,  en- 
titled to  wear  the  blue  and  gold  uniform, 
was  an  injured  individual  unless  he  received 
his  annual  summons  to  eat  white  bait  in 
Bight  Honorable  company.  When,  in  the 
fulness  of  health  and  nope.  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
presided  at  the  Pish  dinner,  he  was  confes- 
sedly the  most  amusing  of  the  party,  and 
the  readiest  and  most  apt  in  the  required 
allusions.  ^*May  we  keep  their  places 
without  their  flounderM^  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion, his  ffood-humoured  allusion  to  the 
discomfited  Whigs.  When  the  present 
Premier  once  acted  as  Chairman,  he  was 
fortunately  aided  by  an  excellent  whipper- 
in,  who,  by  way  of  preparation,  had  care- 
fully analysed  the  division-lists  of  the 
session  just  concluded.  From  these  it  ap- 
peared that  a  Bight  Honorable  Baronet 
had  been  the  most  assiduous  attendant  in 
the  House  of  Conmions,  and  the  late  Sir 
William  Follett  the  most  remiss.    As  soon 


as  the  cloth  was  removed,  they  were  requi- 
red to  appear  before  the  chair;  and  a  comic 
reproof  was  adminbterod  to  the  distiiH 
euished  lawyer— who,  by  the  way,  only 
half  relished  the  joke — ^whilst  the  Bigbt 
Honourable  Baronet  was  solemnly  presen- 
ted with  a  penny  mug,  labelled,  **  A  reward 
to  Jenmiy  for  being  a  good  boy." 

Nankik. — Most,  if  not  all  the  nanldn 
bought  in  our  markets  is  of  Americsa 
&bnc.  It  is  manu^tured  from  Nankin 
cotton,  grown  in  Gleorgia,  and  is  spun  and 
woven  at  the  Lonsdale  mills,  in  Bhode 


lode  Is- 
land. The  culture  of  Nanldn  cotton  was 
introduced  to  this  country  by  the  late  John 
Forsyth,  fbrmerly  minister  to  Spain,  after- 
waros  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  admi- 
nistrations of  General  Jackson  and  Martin 
Van  Buren.  It  is  now  erown  in  hurge 
quantities  by  many  of  the  ]^nters  of  Greor- 
gia,  and  commands  a  ready  sale  at  hi|^ 
prices.  Mr.  Forsyth  procured  the  sc»d 
from  the  American  Consul  at  Canton,  and 
at  the  outset,  the  project  of  growing  it  in 
this  country  was  wild  and  chimerical  It 
is  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  China  article, 
and  not  as  handsome. — Scientific  Amerietm, 

SoMBTHUio  WORTH  Emowihg.— The 
yard  is  derived  from  the  Saxton  word  gyd 
or  girth,  being  ori^ally  the  circun^rence 
of  uxe  body,  until  Henry  I.  decreed  that  it 
should  be  the  length  of  his  arm. — hn^ 
from  vncta,  or  twelfth. — ^In  1066,  when 
William  the  Conqueror  began  to  reign,  the 
penny,  or  sterling,  was  cast  with  a  deep 
cross,  so  that  it  might  be  broken  in  hiUf  as 
a  half'pejmyf  or  in  quarters  for  foiwthmgM, 
or  farthings. — Kelly. 

BoBB. — The  rose  has  been  the  emblem 
of  England  since  the  war  of  the  roses  in 
1845,  when  those  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  Lancaster  wore  a  red  rose,  and  Uiose  of 
York  a  white  one.  The  war  of  the  roses 
originated  with  the  descendants  of  Edward 
III.  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VU.,  who  to  unite  the  contending  houses, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  lY. 

Shamrock. — ^Various  opinions  exist  why 
the  shamrock  is  the  emblem  of  Ireland.  It 
is  supposed  that  when  St.  Patrick  their  pa- 
tron saint  endeavoured  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity,  and  being  unable  to 
contend  against  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  visible  image;  he  there- 
fore made  the  shamrock  the  emblem  of  the 
divisibility  of  the  divinity  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts,  united  into  one  stem. 
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REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  NEW  YORK. 

BY     N.    SIZEB. 

The  subject  of  out  sketch  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1813,  where 
his  father  was  settled  for  many  years  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Boston  and 
Cincinnati.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  one  of  the  seven  sons-^five  of  whom 
are  noted  clergymen,  as  was  also  another  one  who  is  dead — of  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  D»D.,  whose  bold,  clarion  voice,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
aroused  an  apathetic  World  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  by  the  delivery  of  his 
six  unrivalled  sermons  on  the  e&cts  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Br.  Beecher  is  yet 
hale,  and  strong  as  steel,  still  preaching  occasionally  three  sermons  in  a  day, 
though  verging  on  fourscore  years. 

From  this  iron  constitution,  this  physical  stamina,  this  unbending  determi- 
nation, this  elasticity  of  mind,  this  whole-souled,  earnest  nature,  the  son,  Henry 
Ward,  inherited  his  excellett  vital  and  muscular  organisation,  and  his  courage- 
ous, self-sacrificing  enthusiasm.  Yet  his  resemblance  of  his  father  in  these 
highly  important  respects,  reveals  but  the  frame  work,  only  half  the  elements 
of  power  possessed  by  the  young  divine. 

His  mother  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  susceptibility,  of  remarkable  tenderness 
and  depth  of  affection,  and  of  a  quick  sympathy,  joined  with  intuitive  perception 
of  character,  and  a  sound,  comprehensive^  and  critical  intellect.  Dr.  Beecher 
has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  never  met  a  woman  whom  he  considered 
fully  a  match  for  him  in  a  closely  contested  argument,  except  his  wife ;  and  that 
he  never  willingly  engaged  with  her  in  such  conflicts,  until  after  the  most  care- 
ful and  deliberate  preparation.  These  qualities  of  the  mother  being  blended  in 
admirable  proportion  and  harmony  with  the  Doctor's  strength  of  body  and  energy 
of  mind,  are  conjointly  developed  in  the  son,  the  world-renowned  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  persons,  on  first  seeing  and  hearing  him, 
to  remark  that  they  cannot  see  in  what  his  greatness  consists.  He  is  only  about 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  has  a  quiet,  youthlul  appearance,  and  there  is  not, 
in  the  apparent  size  of  his  head,  or  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  which  peo- 
ple expect  when  they  read  or  listen  to  his  gigantic  thoughts  and  thundering  elo- 
qence,  as  he  sweeps  over  the  field  of  human  action  like  a  resistless  tornado,  or 
comes  dashing  onward  against  the  ramparts  of  the  kingdom  of  iniquity,  like  a 
rushing  avalanche  of  rocks  from  some  cloud-capped  Alpine  height. 

But  the  physiologist,  to  solve  the  difficulty,  has  only  to  examine  the  dense 
muscles,  packed  like  cat-gut  over  his  iron  frame,  and  discover  the  largeness  of 
his  chest,  which  indicates  that  all  the  vital  functions  are  perfectly  performed, 
giving  enduring  energy  and  a  fund  of  vital  force,  that  warms,  sustains,  and 
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drives  the  machinery  of  his  brain  with  snch  power  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
by  any  other  man  of  the  age.  His  brain  is  large,  measuring  twenty-three  inches 
hi  circumference,  and  in  quality  is  of  a  piece  with  his  general  physiology,  com- 
pact, fine,  persistent  and  powerful. 

Another  peculiar  quality  pervades  his  nature.  It  is  that  active  sympathy  with 
all  forms  of  beauty,  which  may  be  called  an  artistic  temperament.  This  is  his 
genius,  which  instantly  embodies  all  his  ideas  and  imaginations  into  present, 
living  realities.  All  his  thoughts  are  presented  to  his  mind  in  tangible  forms, 
in  which  beauty,  strength,  fitness,  or  discord,  are  spread  out  before  him  like  a 
picture — embracing  the  beautiful  statue,  a  noble  edifice,  a  mountain,  plain,  or 
mead,  enlivened  by  the  roaring  cataract,  the  murmuring  streamlet,  or  made  vo- 
cal with  the  soothing  hum  of  insect  life,  the  mellow  songs  of  birds,  or  the  em- 
battled artillery  of  heaven.  Even  his  logical  propositions  assume  scenic  shape 
and  position,  and  he  merely  describes  in  argument  or  illustration  that  which  is 
thus  presented  as  it  were  to  his  eye.  This  accounts  for  much  of  that  singula- 
rity and  originality  of  style,  and  that  self  forgetfulness  and  neglect  of  pulpit 
etiquette,  for  which  he  is  so  often  praised  or  blamed.  Neither  the  persuasions, 
praises,  nor  censures  of  friends  or  foes,  can  modify  his  manner.  This  Buce- 
phalus of  his  nature,  refuses  all  control,  except  from  the  genius  of  this  aesthetic 
imagery. 

In  personal  appearance  he  is  very  plain,  dressing  always  like  a  common  citi- 
^n,  with  no  white  cravat  as  a  clerical  badge,  and  frequently  preaching  in  a  six 
dollar  sack  coat.  In  his  manners  he  is  as  plain  and  familiar  as  in  his  dress, 
mingling  freely  with  all  classes  of  society,  with  that  simplicity  of  conversation 
that  makes  even  an  uneducated  hod-carrier  feel  easy  and  self-possessed  in  his 
presence.  No  man,  from  his  appearance  in  the  street,  perhaps  carrying  home 
half  a  dozen  bundles,  would  suspect  him  for  a  clergyman.  He  studies  men 
wherever  he  finds  them,  and  wearing  no  special  clerical  manner  or  badge,  the 
book  of  the  human  heart  lies  open  before  him  without  reserve  or  constraint.  He 
wanders  among  docks  and  shipping ;  goes  into  all  sorts  of  mechanics'  shops, 
and  learns  their  modes  of  life,  their  amount  of  pay,  and  their  means  of  living 
comfortably. 

If  he  is  passing  a  cellar  where  he  sees  a  cobbler  at  work,  he  drops  in  nnper- 
ceived  by  the  world,  and  unknown  to  the  humble  son  of  poorly-requited  toil,  and 
there,  seated  on  a  rude  stool,  in  benevolent  familiarity  with  the  disciple  of  St. 
Crispin,  learns  his  history  and  his  hopes,  his  cares  and  his  joy,  his  privations 
and  his  needs,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  make  the  poor  cobbler  and  his  family  figure 
in  his  next  Sunday's  sermon,  in  a  manner  to  cause  the  poor  to  rejoice,  and  the 
ears  of  the  rich  to  tingle. 

In  his  pulpit  he  forgets  himself  and  all  the  studied  formalities  of  clerical  dig- 
nity and  exactitude,  appears  to  be  possessed  by  his  subject,  and  labours  like  a 
man  for  men — sometimes  in  half-playful,  familiar,  conversational  style,  employ- 
ing his  power  of  wit  (which  sparkles  like  the  rivulet  in  the  sunlight,  because  it 
cannot  help  it)  to  lash  error  naked  through  the  world,  and  anon  rising  in  the 
majesty  and  sublimity  of  sober  truth,  he  pours  out  his  soul  like  the  upheaving 
of  a  volcano,  while  every  heart  throbs  with  joy,  or  palpitates  with  fear,  or  feels 
like  mounting  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  above. 

All  sorts  of  silly  slanders  are  reported  of  Mr.  Beecher,  by  those  who  have  more 
fastidiousness  than  sense,  or  by  those  who  wish  to  lessen  his  influence  and  neu- 
tralise the  effect  of  his  scathing  denunciations  of  their  darling  sins.     True  he  is 
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foiid  of  joke,  and  his  wit  may  sometimes  betray  him  into  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  that  which  grave  minds  would  regard  as  levity.  The  slanders  of 
which  we  speak  are  uniformly  of  an  eccentric  and  witty  character,  therefore  every 
good  clerical  joke  that  may  be  started  by  malicious  wags,  if  the  author  be  un- 
known or  forgotten,  is  palmed  off  upon  Mr.  Beecher,  who  is  thus  made  the  scape- 
goat of  other  peoples'  sins.  Were  he  to  write  an  autobiography,  it  would  require 
at  least  half  of  the  work  to  tell  the  world  what  he  did  not  do,  and  to  exculpate 
himself  from  false  and  foolish  accusations. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  received  his  primary  education  on  his  native  hills,  and 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Amherst  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  year  1834.  In  College,  he  maintained  his  naturally  robust 
health  and  vigour  of  body  by  athletic  exercises  and  long  rambles  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  by  strict  temperance.  He  was  never  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
close  student  in  the  routine  of  scholastic  lore,  but  he  read  not  only  books  but 
character.  He  studied  both  the  mental  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  that  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power  to  analyze  character 
— and  we  know  of  no  public  man  who  has  such  a  masterly  knowledge  of,  and 
power  to  depict  in  graphic  perfection,  all  the  shades  of  human  feeling,  and  make 
them  stand  out  in  a  blaze  of  light.  On  leaving  college  he  spent  three  years  at 
Lane  Seminary,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  an  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Lawrenceburgh,  Indiana,  in  June, 
1837*  Here  he  laboured  for  more  than  two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  Church  in  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  October,  1839. 
Here  he  laboured  with  gteat  acceptance  for  eight  years,  and  was  instrumental 
in  building  up  a  large  church,  and  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  College, 
at  Crawford ville ;  the  College  to  which  his  present  people  contributed  10,000 
dollars,  soon  after  his  removal  to  the  East.  Here,  also,  to  his  own  congregation, 
he  delivered  his  world-admired  '*  Lectures  to  Young  Men,"  than  which,  nothing 
more  forcible  and  truthful  has  emanated  from  the  Press  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  health  of  his  wife  failing,  he  was  advised  to  remove  her  to  the  East;  and, 
no  sooner  was  this  necessity  known,  than  the  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn 
sought  his  services  and  settlement,  with  which  he  complied  in  the  fall  of  1847. 
On  taking  charge  of  this  congregation  he  told  them  plainly,  in  his  first  sermon, 
that  they  need  never  expect  him  to  muffle  the  truth  for  the  fear  or  favour  of 
anybody  \  and  that,  as  he  desired  only  a  bare  living,  he  felt  sure  of  that  by 
preaching  the  plain  truth,  although  it  might  be  unpalatable  to  some.  He  has 
verified  his  boldness  of  character,  of  which  he  thus  apprised  his  people,  in  his 
dauntless  opposition  to  intemperance,  slavery,  time-serving,  and  all  forms  of 
selfishness  ;  and  instead  of  driving  people  away  by  this  fearless  course,  he  has 
now  the  largest  congregation  of  any  clergyman  in  the  United  States.  It  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  those  in  early  and  middle  age,  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  active 
life  and  stalwart  character  ;  aud  they  have  been  called  together  and  trained  by 
his  labours  to  be  thp  most  reformatory,  benevolent,  and  thorough-going  congre- 
gation in  all  this  region. 

Mr.  Beecher*s  peculiar /orfc  as  a  preacher  appears  to  be,  to  take  human  cha- 
racter in  its  multiform  phases,  as  he  finds  it,  and  to  draw  for  it  such  a  perfect 
likeifess  as  the  prophet  Nathan  did  for  King  David — though  without' the  veil  of 
allegory — so  plain,  indeed,  a^  to  cause  the  guilty  culprit,  or  the  avaricious,  luke- 
warm, or  selfish  professor  to  tremble,  requiring  no  assertion,  "  thou  art  the  man," 
to  make  the  portrait  personally  applicable.     When  he  has  thus  portrayed  the 
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character  of  any  class  of  men,  he  brings  down  upon  them  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  with  such  clearness  and  force  as  to  make  every  man  feel  that  the  sacred 
word  was  provided  for  his  particular  case. 

He  rarely  writes  a  sermon,  but  keeps  bis  mental  mill  going  during  the  week, 
with  books,  and  among  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  Wall 
Street,  to  tbe  coal-heaver  and  the  street  beggar ;  and  on  Sunday  morning  draws 
up  tbe  skeleton  of  his  morning's  sermon.  After  the  delivery  of  this,  he  sleeps 
an  hour  to  equalize  his  bodily  circulation,  and  to  quiet  his  nervous  excitability, 
takes  refreshment  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  then  prepares  his  ser- 
mon in  like  manner  for  the  evening,  and  goes  directly  from  his  study  to  the  pul- 
pit, with  the  ink  still  wet  on  the  paper.  Thus  his  people  have  warm  bread  at 
every  meal. 

Preaching  with  Mr.  Beecber,  is  not  a  cold,  didactic,  preceptive  process,  but 
a  direct  translation,  not  only  of  motives  into  active  life,  but  moral  truth  into 
living  realites ;  and  he  brings  these  together  like  the  face  and  the  mirror,  so 
that  the  clearness  of  the  one  reveals  the  beauties  or  deformities  of  the  other, 
with  such  unmistakable  exactness  as  to  carry  conviction  to  every  head  and  every 
heart.  This  mode  of  rendering  the  Bible  truth  into  practical  ideas  as  applica- 
ble to  every-day  life,  and  of  so  analysing  character  that  every  man,  whatever  his 
disposition  or  moral  condition,  shall  feel  that  in  that  living,  moral  truth,  he  has 
an  encouragement  or  a  condemnation,  makes  the  thousands  who  throng  to  hear 
it  regard  themselves  as  individual  listeners.  We  have  seen  three  thousand  peo- 
ple, with  eager  and  anxious  gaze,  simultaneously  lean  forward  in  breathless  si- 
lence to  drink  in  some  pathetic  appeal,  or  to  grapple  with  some  bold  onslaught 
at  covert  or  noon-day  sin,  such  as  no  man  but  Mr.  Beecber  can  give. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  cast  of  mind  of  the  hearer ;  whether  a  timid, 
downcast  window ;  a  young  man,  wild,  wayward,  and  full  of  blood ;  a  hard, 
crusty,  man  of  sixty,  purse-proud,  and  full  of  cold  self-righteousness ;  a  thrivmg, 
worldly  man  of  business  ;  a  Wall-street  Shylock,  or  a  man  full  of  ''the  milk  of 
human  kindness,''  and  panting  to  bless  the  human  race — all  blending  in  one 
mass  of  spell-bound  listeners,  each  hearing  his  own  case  developed  as  in  letters 
of  fire.  Now,  his  words  give  courage  to  the  depressed  ;  startle  and  check  the 
wayward ;  melt  the  frigid  selfishness  of  the  devotees  of  Mammon,  and  inspire 
the  true  man  to  deeds  of  noble  and  holy  daring.  On  all  the  emotions  of  the 
human  heart ;  on  the  idiosyncrasies,  moral,  intellectual,  selfish  and  social,  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men,  he  plays  with  such  a  skill  and  power  as  at  once 
to  delight  and  amaze,  instruct  and  astonish. 

Mr.  Beecber  rarely  attempts  a  course  of  dry,  logical  reasoning,  but  states  his 
propositions  in  a  plain,  clear,  conversational  manner,  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  youthful  or  uninstructed.  He  presents  no  knotty  theological  and 
metaphysical  subtleties,  but  a  fair,  common-sense,  moral  doctrine  or  duty,  and 
then  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  by  objects  and  interests  in  common  life,  such  as 
the  rushing  tides,  the  rolling  streams ;  objects  in  the "( egetable  or  animal  king- 
doms ;  mercantile  afiairs ;  mechanical  operations,  and  indeed  from  the  most 
unusual  sources  of  illustration,  even  down  to  the  brand,  distinct  or  undistinct, 
which  the  day  before  he  may  have  seen  on  a  fiour-barrel.  Thus,  every  common 
object  in  nature  and  art,  is  interrogated  to  give  testimony  for  truth.  And  they 
come  clusteriug  as  living  realities  to  illustrate  and  enforce  moral,  social,  and 
religious  duties  and  responsibilities ;  and  these  he  wields  with  such  masterly 
effect  as  to  make  every  hearer  instinctively  feel  that  the  speaker  has  lived  and 
sympathized  in  his  own  sphere  of  life  and  labour. 
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This  fertilily  of  illustration,  is  one  grand  element  of  his  power  over  all  minds. 
It  is  a  kind  of  democratic  spirit,  which  brings  the  Gospel  and  religion  into  direct 
affinity  with,  and  application  to  the  poor  scavenger,  the  rough  sailor,  and  he  who 
delves  in  obscurity  and  want,  as  well  as  to  those  who  walk  the  broad  avenues  of 
prosperity  and  honour,  or  tread  the  courts  of  literature  and  science.  The  sym- 
pathies and  tears  of  the  mendicant  and  millionaire  are  moved  and  mingled  under 
the  discussion  of  the  same  subject,  each  being  led  to  feel  that  his  own  case  awa- 
kens the  speaker's  labour,  and  that  the  subject  is  specially  adapted  to  his  own 
wants  and  his  own  heart. 

Another  element  of  Mr.  6eecher*s  power  is  his  benevolence,  which  constitutes 
the  princely  feature  of  his  mind,  and  the  overruling  motive  of  his  life.  Every 
system,  practice,  or  law,  that  elevates  or  crushes  man,  is  worked  for  or  against, 
as  if  he  were  working  for  life.  Every  sentence  he  utters,  every  motion  of  his 
body,  every  flash  of  his  eye,  every  gushing  forth  of  his  full  soul,  portrays  the 
predominant  energy  of  that  faculty.  All  his  sympathies  are  with  man  and  for 
man,  and  this  spirit  so  seasons  and  pervades  all  his  efforts,  as  to  make  him  a 
magnetic  centre  for  the  common  sympathies  of  a  common  humanity. 

Another  element  of  his  power  and  popularity  is,  an  inherent,  indomitable  cou- 
rage and  fortitude.  He  appears  to  care  nothing  for  popular  opinion,  if  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  chokes  the  outgushings  of  his  sympathies  for  the  down-trodden 
and  oppressed ;  or,  if  it  stanps  in  the  way  of  the  fullest,  freest,  boldest,  and 
most  thorough  expression  of  the  truth.  He  interprets  the  Bible,  and  character, 
and  duty,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  all  laws,  (as  Jackson  did  the  Constitu- 
tion,) **  as  he  understands  them,"  and  that  without  fear  or  favour. 

In  his  denunciation  of  selfishness  and  tyranny,  he  becomes  almost  terrific. 
He  hurls  the  bolts  of  reprehension,  drawn  from  the  Word  of  Truth,  or  from  the 
deep  fountain  of  human  sympathy,  at  the  grinding  exactions  of  the  rich  upon  the 
poor,  and  makes  the  advocates  of  rum-selling,  of  slavery,  of  cotton-politics,  and 
dough-faced  cotton  theology,  stand  forth  riven,  blasted,  and  damned ;  and  even 
the  subjects  of  his  scorching  rebukes  are  compelled  to  respond,  Amen.  From 
no  other  man  do  we  believe  delinquents  will  endure  such  scathing  reproofs,  and 
still  cling  to  and  love  him  who  wields  the  weapons  which  castigate  them. 

On  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  the  crushed  he  is  always  found — whether  it 
be  the  slaves  of  the  cotton-field,  the  servant  girls  in  lordly  mansions,  the  poor 
city  seamstress,  or  the  struggling  apostles  of  liberty  in  far-off  Hungary. 

In  theology,  he  makes  no  ado  about  the  "mint,  anise,  and  cummin"  of  secta- 
rian prejudices,  nor  does  he  seek  to  win  the  world  to  any  peculiar  tenets  by  rigid, 
dogmatical  teaching ;  but  aims  to  draw  out  the  broad  principles  of  God*s  moral 
government — the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  race — God's  parental  care  and  love 
— the  broad  invitations  of  the  Gospel — and  to  apply  these  great  doctrines  to  the 
whole  human  brotherhood.  His  church,  consequently,  embraces  persons  from 
every  evangelical  denomination,  each  perceiving  the  truth  that  feeds  and  builds 
them  up,  as  the  several  nations  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  heard  the  Apostolic 
words  in  their  own  tongue. 

For  boldness  and  manliness  of  teaching — for  independence  of  popular  opinion 
— for  a  radical,  whole-souled,  reformatory  spirit,  which  seeks  to  elevate  and  bless 
the  race  with  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  aspirations  for 
happiness,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  stands  out  the  pioneer  and  model  of  the  nine^ 
teenth  century. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  MISSION. 

Therb  are  various  standards  by  which  different  men  measure  the  dignity  of 
human  stations.  Some  are  dazzled  by  external  splendour;  they  admire  the 
trappings  of  wealth,  the  delusive  brilliancy  of  war,  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  power. 

Others,  with  loftier,  purer  souls,  admire  the  man  of  eloquence,  the  poet,  and 
the  scholar.  All  have  their  own  peculiar  estimate,  exactly  graduated  to  their 
own  character  and  style  of  thought. 

The  man  who  knows  the  truth,  and  takes  just  views  of  life  and  its  momen- 
tous issues,  who  has  learned  that  wisdom  which  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  can 
easily  and  rightly  determine  the  value  and  dignity  which  belong  to  the  various 
positions  of  life.  He  will  not  be  charmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  false  glory.  He 
will  not  admire  the  honours  which  are  bought  by  crime.  He  will  not  be  the 
stupid  devotee  of  pomp,  and  heartless,  soulless  mammon. 

He  judges  those  offices  to  be  the  noblest  which  are  most  intimately  produc- 
tive of  human  happiness  j  which  most  conduce  to  the  developement  and  formation 
of  the  mind,  which  give  the  possessor  of  them  most  ability  to  render  his  fellow 
beings  good  and  happy.  In  his  view,  the  teacher  is  more  .glorious  than  the 
sceptred  tyrant,  and  the  conqueror  of  realms. 

There  is  no  true  glory  in  destruction,  no  virtue  in  idle  pomp.  Good,  and  not 
evil,  is  worthy  of  our  esteem ;  and  it  is  time  that  we  cease  to  reverence  the 
wholesale  murderer,  or  the  splendid  fool.  The  gradation  of  usefulness  should 
be  the  gradation  of  honour,  and  we  should  venerate  the  good  and  entirely  detest 
the  evil. 

And  should  we  thus  seek  to  classify  the  various  relations  and  offices  of  life  in 
the  order  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  where  could  we  find  a  place  too  worthy  for  the 
mother's  calling  ?  In  the  long  catalogue  of  human  stations,  wher^  do  we  find 
another  more  fraught  with  deep  and  solemn  interest,  more  fruitful  of  good  or  ill? 
A  good  mother — what  language  can  portray  the  tender  and  beautiful  significance 
of  those  words  ?  Among  senseless,  undiscerning  men,  the  name  may  have  no 
l^allowed  charm.  They  may  gaze  with  stolid  wonder  on  the  gilded  fool  and  the 
blood-stained  warrior.  But  in  heaven  and  among  all  true  men,  the  name  and 
office  of  the  mother  is  honourable  and  precious. 

To  be,  under  God,  the  author  of  an  immortal  soul — to  fashion  its  character 
and  determine  its  course— to  mould  and  harmonize  it  by  word  and  deed,  and  a 
thousand  delicate  influences,  and  give  it  a  symmetry  that  shall  abide  and  survive 
the  manifold  corrosions  of  life — to  make  it  by  God*s  blessing  a  fountain  of  pe- 
rennial happiness,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  spirit  of  holiness — to  do  these  is,  to 
my  mind,  worthier,  greater,  nobler  far,  than  to  shine  upon  the  throne  of  despo- 
tism or  ride  victorious  through  a  field  of  carnage. 

The  dependence  of  the  child  upon  the  mother,  for  its  mental  and  moral  cha- 
racter, has  been  so  asserted  and  shown,  that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the 
fact.  Of  this  we  are  indubitably  confident :  that  no  human  being  is  so  intimately, 
essentially,  and  permanently  infiuendal  in  the  developement  and  formation  of  tc 
man's  character,  as  she  to  whom  he  owes  his  birth.  Others  have  great  influ- 
ence ;  the  father  exerts  a  powerful  moral  energy ;  so  does  the  teachers  to  whom 
the  child  is  at  various  stages  of  his  course  intrusted.  All  with  whom  the  sus- 
ceptible mind  of  youth  is  associated,  give  in  some  measure  tone  and  bias  to  it. 
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Bat  the  mother,  the  tendei,  sympathising  mother,  always  so  accessible,  so  inter- 
ested in  his  interest,  so  hopeful  in  his  hope,  so  joyful  in  his  joy,  the  refuge  when' 
his  heart  is  heavy,  the  sharer  of  his  success,  the  reluctant  chastener  of  his  mis-> 
deeds,  the  joyous  rewarder  of  his  virtuous  acts,  his  intercessor  at  the  throne  of 
heaven,  his  constant  guardian  angel ;  who  shall  measure  her  inflence  ?  Who 
shall  extravagantly  estimate  the  dignity  of  her  mission  ? 

What  then  should  be  the  mind  to  whom  God  has  confided  such  impressive  and 
abiding  energy ;  What  should  be  the  education  of  that  mind,  which,  by  God*s 
appointment,  bequeaths  its  own  form  and  properties  to  the  child's,  and  perpetu- 
ates its  own  existence,  embalms  its  own  image  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  another  ? 

It  were  well  that  this  important  and  momentous  question  should  be  deeply 
and  devoutly  pondered,  till  the  heart  is  vividly  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the 
mission  which  every  mother  is  called  upon  to  sustain,  and  the  determination  by 
come  to,  as  in  the  s^ht  of  God,  to  prosecute  it  in  a  worthy  manner,  and  with 
high  and  noUe  lesolves. 


BE  NOT  WEARY. 


When  Mr.  Whitfield  was  last  in  America,  he  one  day  dined,  with  Mr.  Tennent 
and  other  ministers,  at  a  gentleman's  house.  After  dinner  Mr.  Whitfield  ad- 
verted to  the  dif&culties  attending  the  gospel  ministry ;  lamented  that  all  their 
zeal  availed  but  little  ;  said  that  he  was  weary  with  the  burdens  of  the  day  ; 
declared  his  great  consolation  that  in  a  short  time  his  work  would  be  done,  when 
he  should  depart  and  be  with  Christ :  he  then  appealed  to  the  ministers  if  it  was 
not  their  great  comfort  that  they  should  go  to  rest.  They  generally  assented 
except  Mr.  Tennent,  who  sat  next  to  Mr.  Whitfield  in  silrace,  and  by  his  coun- 
tenance discovered  but  little  pleasure  in  the  conversation.  On  which  Mr.  Whit- 
field, tapping  him  on  the  knee,  said,  **  Well,  brother  Tennent,  you  are  the  oldest 
man  among  us^  do  you  not  rejoice  to  think  that  your  time  is  so  near  at  hand» 
when  you  will  be  called  home  V*  Mr.  Tennent  bluntly  answered^  "  I  have  no 
wish  about  it.''  Mr.  Whitfield  pressed  him  again;  Mr.  Tennent  again  answered^ 
"  No  sir,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  at  all ;  and  if  you  knew  your  duty,  it  would 
be  none  to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  death ;  my  business  is  to  live  as 
long  as  I  can — as  well  as  I  can— and  serve  my  Master  as  faithfully  as  I  can, 
until  he  shall  think  proper  to  call  me  home.',  Mr.  Whitfield  still  urged  for  an 
explicit  answer  to  his  question,  in  case  the  time  of  death  were  left  to  his  own 
choice.  Mr.  Tennent  replied,  "  I  have  no  choice  about  it ;  I  am  God's  servant, 
and  have  engaged  to  do  his  business  as  long  as  He  pleases  to  continue  me  therein. 
But  now,  brother,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  What  do  you  think  I  would  say, 
if  I  was  to  send  my  man  into  the  field  to  plough;  and  if  at  noon  I  should  go  to 
the  field,  and  find  him  lounging  under  a  tree,  and  complaining,  '  Master,  the 
sun  is  very  hot,  and  the  ploughing  hard;  I  am  weary  of  the  work  you  have  ap- 
pointed me,  and  am  overdone  with  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Do,  nbaster, 
let  me  return  home,  and  be  discharged  from  this  hard  service  V  What  would  I 
say  ?  why,  that  he  was  a  lazy  fellow,  that  it  was  his  business  to  do  the  work 
that  I  had  appointod  him,  until  I  should  think  fit  to  call  him  home." 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HABIT. 

Habit  is  that  by  which,  in  general,  character  is  formed  and  principle  decided. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  acquiring  those  habits  which  tend  to  holiness, 
and  aid  in  forming  good  and  useful  characters. 

Not  a  few  examples  might  be  given  of  those  whose  early  years  seemed  "  adorned 
with  pure  religion  and  sanctity  of  manners  ;"  but  who  afterwards  through  evil 
companionships  pursued  the  vicious  practices  which  they  once  condemned  and 
loathed.     One  such  instance  may  present  an  illustration  and  a  warning. 

In  one  comer  of  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  the 
smoke  which  curled  over  a  cluster  of  trees  and  crept  along  the  woodland,  indi- 
cated a  human  dwelling.  It  was  the  quiet  abode  of  the  widowed  mother  of  two 
youthful  sons,  and  was  intended,  with  a  few  adjoining  acres,  to  be  their  joint 
inheritance.  The  house  was  humble,  but  beautifully  situated,  visited  by  refresh- 
ing breezes  and  warm  showers ;  the  whole  scene  was  rich  in  luxuriant  foliage, 
verdant  herbage,  and  variegated  flowers.  Here  might  be  found  the  earliest  prim- 
rose, and  in  many  a  sheltered  nook  the  sweet  but  lowly  violet.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful and  healthy  spot ;  one  which  afforded  every  facility  to  a  Christian  mother 
for  teaching  her  children  to  look  "  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  And  such 
a  mother  was  Mrs.  Welford.  She  knew  from  experience  that  religion  can  sup- 
ply sources  of  consolation  of  which  the  world  is  ignorant,  and  which  calamity 
cannot  destroy.  Her  pale  cheek  and  mourning  dress  told  of  recent  bereavement, 
a  tale  of  sorrow  which  the  widowed  mother  alone  may  know.  It  had  been  her 
aim  to  teach  her  children  from  reason's  dawn  that  '*  fear  of  God"  which  is  "  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  They  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  pure  stream  of 
inspiration — the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gave  the  hope  of  a  future  harvest  of  ge- 
nuine piety ;  to  which  under  the  blessing  of  God  their  mother  looked  as  the 
high  reward  of  all  her  efforts. 

The  important  time  drew  near,  when  it  was  needful  to  commit  him  of  whom 
she  had  hitherto  had  the  sole  guidance  to  other  hands.  It  was  thought  best 
that  Henry,  her  eldest  son,  should  leave  his  secluded  home,  and  commence  life 
in  the  busy  world  of  men. 

Mrs.  Welford  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of  great  worldly  advantage,  to  place 
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her  fatherless  boy  beneath  the  distant  roof  of  one  whose  rellgicm  was  not  founded 
upon  principle,  bvt  of  that  accommodating  character  which  adapts  itself  to  its  pos- 
sessor's pleasures  or  interests. 

The  moment  of  separation  was  a  sorrowfu>l  one  to  each  of  the  little  group. 
Placing  her  gentle  hand  upon  her  son's  head,  his  mother  offered  many  a  prayer 
and  blessing,  and  softly  whispered  many  a  warning  ;  whilst  Henry  with  tears 
mingled  many  sincere  resolves  that  his  conduct  should  at  once  grati^  his  mother 
and  be  a  fitting  example  to  his  brother.  But  youthful  sorrow,  like  the  passing 
shower,  is  soon  over,  and  youthful  resolve  is  often  not  more  lasting- 
Henry  had  talents  and  a  good  disposition,  and  was  full  of  hope.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  little  exposed  to  temptation,  and  seeing  nothing  to  fear,  was  unduly 
self-confident  and  without  precaution.  He  was  just  at  that  age  when  a  father's 
guiding  hand  is  needed,  to  regulate  by  judicious  care  those  "  powerful  agents  in 
human  nature" — the  passions.  His  employment  unhappily  left  his  evening  hours 
much  at  his  own  disposal,  and  his  master  finding  him  regular  and  attentive  to 
business,  was  blameably  unmindful  of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  leisure 
hours.  He  ba^  no  companions  of  his  own  age,  and  for  some  time  his  chief 
amusement  consisted  in  writing  to  those  whom  he  had  left,  descriptions  of  all 
that  he  saw  and  felt.  But  soon  he  desired  to  share  the  walk,  or  join  the  sports 
of  some  with  whom  he  might  enjoy  the  interchange  of  social  feekng.  This  was 
natural ;  and  had  friends  been  nigh  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  associates,  all 
might  have  been  well.  Unsuspecting,  and  unskilled  in  human  character,  Henry^ 
had  yet  to  learn  that  a  smart  appeaiance  and  a  good  address  may  be  the  outward 
covering  of  unholy  habits  and  bad  principles. 

Not  many  months  passed  away  when  he  became  acquainted  with  a  youthfut 
group ;  most  of  whom,  however,  were  older  than  himself.  They  ridiculed  the^ 
religion  which  his  pious  mother  had  inculcated,  and  met  his  mother's  scruples^ 
with  the  vain  scoff  and  taunt  of  folly.  They  were  such  as  claimed  snperior^  wis- 
dom from  an  unfeeling  use  of  that  which  produces  a  ready  laugh — ^and  who  does^ 
not  know,  that  though  no  wit  is  so  poor  as  that  which  is  drawn  from  placing  ii^ 
a  ridiculous  light  important  truths,  none  is  so  dangerous?  and  if  *'the  world's- 
dread  laugh  scarce  e'en  stern  philosophy  can  bear,"  what  marvel  that  one  brought 
up  in  retirement,  and  unaccustomed  to  hear  the  impious  jest,  should  yield  in  » 
contest  in  which  ridicule  was  considered  the  test  of  truth. 

A  happy  thing  would  it  have  been  had  the  habits  and  principles  of  Henry'a 
early  days  now  prevailed ;  or  the  sweet  warning  voice  of  his  mother,  which  me- 
mory would  sometimes  bring  back,  been  heeded ;  but  she  was  far  distant,  and 
knew  not  that  her  boy  was  linked  with  such  evil  companions.  At  first  he  shrank 
from  actual  vice  ;  not  even  the  false  lustre  which  his  companions  sought  to  throw 
around  it  could  conceal  from  him  its  hideous  deformity.  Familiarity  with  sin,, 
however,  imperceptibly  strengthens  its  influence ;  and  when  the  boundary  of  re- 
straint is  once  thrown  down,  none  can  presume  to  say  where  the  inroad  will  end» 
Years  passed  on,  and  found  Henry  pursuing  step  by  step  the  downward  path 
of  vice.  When  personal  gratification  becomes  the  only  principle  by  which  to 
regulate  conduct,  that  which  separates  vice  from  virtue  becomes  indistinct  if  not 
invisible.  '*  The  glass  which  sparkles  to  the  eye"  was  first  indulged  in,  under 
the  plea  of  adding  cheerfulness  and  giving  a  relish  to  conversation  ;  but,  having 
occasionally  exceeded  the  bounds;  of  temperance,  the  power  of  resistance  became 
feeble,  and  ere  long  ended  in  his  being  the  loud  and  brawling  drunkard. 

Drunkenness  is  proverbially  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  sins.  Through  in- 
dulgence in  this  vice,  Henry's  worldly  prospects  withered.     Regularity,  the  life 
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of  business^  could  not  be  sustainedr  At  last,  becoming  tbe  victim  of  habitual 
intemperance,  his  respectability  and  means  of  subsistance  dwindled  together. 

It  was  melancholy  to  witness,  before  the  ordinary  race  of  life  was  half  rnn, 
bis  haggard  looks  and  tottering  frame.  He  wore  the  very  livery  of  sin.  Euined 
in  constitution  and  in  circumstances;  without  the  solace  of  religion  when  every- 
diing  threatened  approaching  dissolution  ;  who  can  describe  his  now  aged  mo- 
ther's grief  ?  By  degrees  he  had  become  estranged  from,  and  was  now  almost  for- 
saken by  every  other  friend;  buther's  was  a  mother's  "deep,  strong,  deathless 
love."  She  recalled  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  so  full  of  promise — her  anxious 
care ;  and  how  with  dim  and  weary  eyes  she  had  watched  and  tended  him  through 
the  sufferings  of  childhood — the  "restless  day  and  wakeful  night;"  how  with 
patient  untiring  love  she  had  soothed  his  pain,  and  prayed  for  his  recovery.  And 
now  she  lived  to  wish  that  he  had  died ;  for  then  she  might  have  hoped  for  re- 
union in  another  world.  The  soul,  the  never  dying  soul,  was  that  which  caused 
her  agony. 

'*  Oh  I  that  sp  bright  a  mom  so  soon 

Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon  I" 

From  the  deep  gloom  of  such  a  scene  who  would  not  wish  to  tnm,  nor  wish  to 
lift  the  veil,  when  "  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it."  In  the  ways 
of  divine  justice,  punishment  stalks  silently,  but  will  at  last  overtake  the  guilty. 

Charles,  her  younger  son,  remained  beneath  his  mother's  roof,  her  support 
and  comfort.  His  life  strongly  contrasted  with  his  brother's.  Happily  with 
him  the  law  of  habit  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  gradually,  as  the  open- 
ing flower,  his  mind  had  expanded  to  the  influence  of  divine  truth ;  and  it  was 
the  spring  whence  thought  and  feeling  issued  into  action,  proving  faith  to  be  the 
«eed  of  every  grace,  and  holiness  another  name  for  happiness.  In  the  deep  an- 
guish of  her  heart  his  mother  turned  to  Charles,  next  to  God  for  consolation* 
They  read  together  in  the  sacred  word,  and  learnt  how  to  bow  with  awe  and  re- 
verent submission  to  him,  who  as  a  sovereign  says :  "  be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  Her  bleeding  spirit  prayed  for  resignation  :  but  the  youthful  vigour 
which  rebounds  from  the  depth  of  useless  8or]:ow  was  no  longer  hers.  She  knew 
that  her  grief  would  cease  only  with  life.  But  though  weak  she  felt  herself  sus- 
tained; and  confiding  in  Christ  when  death  approached,  received  with  gratitude 
the  promise  of  rest  for  the  travel-worn,  and  with  her  latest  breath  triumphed  in 
r.edeeming  love,  and  implored  God's  blessing  on  her  pious  son. 

Life's  path  with  Charles  had  not  been  smooth ;  but  its  cares  were  made  less 
heavy  by  the  prospect  of  a  better  world.  He  had  known  disappointment.  His 
brother's  profligacy  had  been  to  him  a  grief  and  shame ;  and  through  it  his  pro- 
perty had  experienced  loss.  But  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  he  who  knows  how 
to  pray  may  be  pressed,  but  cannot  be  overcome  ;"  and  Charles  in  his  tranquil 
hours  had  found  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  in  sorrow's  storm  had 
not  to  seek  for  his  confidence  or  consolation.  Diligent  in  the  discharge  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  seeking  satisfaction  in  that  self-conquest  which  can  alone  be  attained 
at  the  bidding  of  principle,  making  the  heart's  affection  the  seat  of  morality,  and 
doing  good  to  all  within  his  sphere ;  he  found  the  pleasures  of  religion  neither 
attended  with  sickly  disgust  in  the  enjoyment,  nor  followed  by  bitter  repentanct 
on  reflection.  He  not  only  experienced  that  virtuous  habits  are  right,  but  feel 
that  they  are  delightful.  He  walked  in  his  humble  path,  obtaining  that  respect 
which  is  justly  paid  to  consistent  excellence.  The  joy  of  an  affectionate  devoted 
wife,  the  parent  of  children  who  looked  to  him  with  love  and  reverence,  surrounded 
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by  the  scene  of  his  youth  and  the  friends  who  had  loved  him  long  and  well ;  he 
approached  life's  close  with  the  eye  of  faith  fixed  calmly  on  his  Saviour,  bequeath- 
ing to  his  sorrowing  family  their  best  inheritance— the  rich  fragrance  of  a  holy 
name.  His  last  hours  were  "  peace" — anticipating  the  moment  when  he  should 
join  the  angelic  throng  in  ascribing  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  to  Him  who 
had  redeemed  him  with  his  precious  blood,  and  exhibiting  a  proof  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  habits  awakens  corresponding  feelings,  wUch  by  the  blessing  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  leads  to  the  formation  of  good  principles. 

**  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more ;  but  the  righteous  is 
an  everlasting  foundation."  Virtuous  habits  tend  to  piety;  and  even  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  doubtful  friend,*  "  the  religion  of  Christ  has  done  more  to  hu- 
manize the  thoughts  and  tame  the  unruly  passions,  than  all  that  has  been  tried 
to  reform  and  benefit  mankind  besides :  before  it  the  iron  scales  that  fence  and 
harden  the  heart  drop  off,  leaving  it  capable  of  love,  of  pity,  of  forgiveness." 
How  much  more  ennobling  and  valuable  such  influence  than  that  induced  by  the 
moral  pestilence  of  irreligious  companionships.  Their  paths  lead  to  present  shame 
and  future  destruction.  Their*s  are  the  habits  and  the  principles  which,  even 
if  spared  to  old  age,  will  make  it  hopeless  and  joyless ;  and  to  the  natural  pains 
of  death  will  add  the  irritating  tortures  of  a  hopeless  and  immitigable  remorse 


THE  FAMILY  ROD. 


Sickness  takes  up  and  sets  us  alone  with  God.  We  are  led  into  his  private* 
chamber,  and  there  converses  with  us  face  to  face.  The  world  is  far  off,  our 
relish  for  it  is  gone,  and  we  are  alone  with  God.  Many  are  the  words  of  grace 
and  truth  which  he  then  speaks  to  us.  All  our  former  props  are  struck  away, 
and  we  must  now  lean  on  God  alone.  The  things  of  earth  are  felt  to  be  vanity ; 
man's  help  useless.  Man's  praise  and  man's  sympathy  desert  us  ;  we  are  cast 
wholly  upon  God,  that  we  may  learn  that  his  praise  and  his  sympathy  are  enough. 
"  If  it  was  not  for  pain,"  says  one,  "  I  should  spend  less  time  wiUi  God.  If  I 
had  not  been  kept  awake  with  pain,  I  should  have  lost  one  of  the  sweetest  ex- 
periences I  ever  had  in  my  life.  The  disorder  of  my  body  is  the  \ery  help  I 
want  from  God  ;  and  if  it  does  its  work  before  it  lays  me  in  the  dust,  it  vnll  raise 
me  up  to  heaven."  It  was  thus  that  Job  was  **  chastened  upon  his  bed  with  pain, 
and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain,"  that  after  being  tried,  he  might 
**  come  forth  as  gold."  Sickness  teaches  us,  that  activity  of  service  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  God  is  glorified.  "  They  dso  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
Active  duty  is  that  which  man  judges  most  acceptable ;  but  God  shows  us  that 
in  bearing  and  suffering  he  is  also  glorified.  Perhaps  we  were  pursuing  a  path 
of  our  own,  and  required  to  be  arrested.  Perhaps  we  were  too  much  harrassed 
by  a  bustling  world,  and  needed  retirement,  yet  could  find  no  way  of  obtaining 
it,  till  God  laid  us  down,  and  drew  us  aside  into  a  desert  place,  because  of  tbe 
multitude  pressing  upon  us.  No  one  of  the  family  rods  is  more  in  use  than  this ; 
sometimes  falling  lightly  on  us,  at  other  times  more  heavily.  Let  us  kiss  the 
rod,  seeking  so  to  profit  by  each  bodily  ailment,  slight  or  severe,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  in  us  the  peaceful  fruits  of  righteousness.  "I  know,"  says  one,  "of 
no  greater  blessing  than  health,  except  pain  and  sickness.'' — Banar. 

*  Hazlitt. 
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POETRY. 


TO  GOD. 


There  's  not  a  breeze  that  fans  the  plain, 

And  cheers  the  laughing  flowers,  — 
There's  not  a  cloud  that  sKims  the  sky, 

Distent  with  freshening  showers, — 
There's  not  a  blade  of  grass  that  springs — 

There's  not  a  rippling  rill — 
But  speaks  in  tones  distinct  and  clear 

God's  love  and  mercy  still  I 

There's  not  a  blast  that  swells  the  sea, 

And  curls  the  angry  main — 
There's  not  a  storm  that  sweeps  the  earth 

And  desolates  the  plain — 
There's  not  a  flash  of  lightning  gleams, 

'Mid  thunder's  deafening  roar — 
But  tells  to  every  trembling  soul 

Thy  justice  and  thy  power  I 

We  see  Thee  in  the  dazzling  sun. 

And  in  the  moon's  fair  beam — 
We  see  thee  in  the  starry  host, 

And  in  the  taper's  gleam — 
We  see  Thee  in  the  flashing  foam 

That  sparkles  on  the  flood — 
And  every  tree,  and  every  leaf. 

Displays  the  stamp  of  God ! 

We  feel  Thee  when  the  swelling  breast 

Wouldprompt  some  noble  deed — 
We  feel  Thee  when  for  others'  woe 

Our  hearts  in  pity  bleed — 
And  when  the  tempter's  snares  would  lure 

Us  from  the  paths  of  good 
And  conscience  speaks  in  warning  tones — 

Oh  I  'tis  the  voice  of  God  I 

O  God  I  Incomprehensible  I 

Eternal  I  Infinite  I 
How  vast,  how  wonderful  thy  works — 

How  full  of  love  and  might  I 
The  azure  heaven  thy  glorjr  speaks — 

As  well  this  earthly  clod  j 
Oh  1  may  we  look  through  nature's 
works, 

And  worship  nature's  God  I 


Think  of  me  I— When  ? 
As  thou  art  roving  through  pleasant  glades. 
Or  lingering  'mid  the  deep  forest's  sfiides. 
Gazing  on  flower  and  field  and  tree. 
Let  thy  thoughts  turn  for  awhile  to  me : 

Think  of  mo  then. 


Think  of  me  !— When  ? 
As  some  sweet  strain  we  have  loved  ta 

hear 
Comes  with  a  pathos  deep  to  thine  ear, 
Or  a  soft  note  over  thy  senses  flung. 
Brings  back  the  time  when  that  lay  was 

sung : 

Think  of  me  then. 


Think  of  me  !— When  ? 
At  the  early  hours  of  the  sabbath  mom. 
When  no  rude  sounds  on  the  breeze  are 

•    borne, 
When  all  is  balmy  and  sweet  and  still. 
And  the  mists  are  rising  from  stream  and 
hiU, 
Think  of  me  then. 


Think  of  me  !— When  ? 
At  that  lone  hour,  when,  on  bended  knee. 
Thou  art  breathing  a  prayer  to  the  Deity, 
That  all  whom  thou  lovest  He  may  defend, 
O,  ask  some  boon  for  thy  distant  friend : 

Think  of  me  then. 


LINES  FOR  A  WATCH  PAPER, 

Moments  swiftly  fly  away  I 
Nothing  can  compel  their  stay, 
Whither  are  they  leading  me  ? 
To  a  vast  eternity— 


TO  A  FRIEND,    AT  PARTING. 

Think  of  me  !— When  ? 
Just  at  the  gentle  twilight  hour. 
When  the  dews  are  fallmg  on  tree  and 

flower, 
When  birds  to  their  quiet  nests  have  gone. 
And  the  summer  night  comes  softly  on  : 
Think  on  me  then. 


To  a  heaven  of  perfect  bliss. 
Or  a  dreadful  dark  abyss  ! 
What,  my  soul,  then,  canst  thou  do. 
With  such  prospects  in  thy  view  ? 

Flee  to  Jesus,  flee  away  ! 
Not  to-morrow,  come  to-day ; 
Come  tAis  moment ;  for  to  thee, 
The  next  may  b6  eternity. 
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STATISTICS 


Cdkious  Calculatiow.— If  the  human 
race,  beginning  from  one  pair,  were  to  dou- 
ble once  in  thirty  years,  or  if  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  were  to  double  thepopu* 
lation  once  in  thirty  years,  then,  at  the  end 
of  3000  years  the  population  might  be  de- 
scribed as  follows: — ♦*Take  men,  women 
and  children  at  an  arerage  height  of  four 
feet,  and  imagine  a  vast  plain  of  the  same 
surface  as  the  whole  earth  and  sea.  Let 
each  person  be  allowed  one  square  foot  to 
stand  upon,  and  let  the  *  surplus  population,' 
after  the  plain  is  full,  stand  u]^n  the  heads 
of  the  others,  with  others  again  upon  their 
head,  and  so  on.  The  pile  would  extend  to 
a  height  of  3,688  times  the  distance  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun,  allowing  the  sun's  dis- 
tance to  be  95,000,000  miles,  and  the  earth's 
radius  3,956  iniles. 

Social  and  Sanitakt  Statistics.-- 
Marriages  in  England  are  as  one  person  in 
130. 

The  arerage  number  of  children  to  a  mar- 
riage is  four. 

Of  legitimate  children  in  Europe  there 
are  about  106  males  to  100  females. 

Of  illegitimate  children  in  Eun^  there 
are  about  100  males  to  98  females. 
.  Illegitimate  children  in  Europe  are  as 
one  to  13  legitimate. 

,  The  illegitimacy  of  large  cities  is  twice 
that  of  rural  districts. 

The  number  of  children  bom  dead  in 
Europe  is  1  to  40  of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  children  bom  dead  in 
lanre  cities  is  1  in  eyery  20  of  the  whole. 

The  Post  Office  retum  for  the  year 
1851,  furnishes,  like  its  predecessors,  mat- 
ter worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  number  of  letters  was  360^  millions  ; 
being  nearly  five  times  as  many  as  the  Post 
Office  earned  prior  to  the  institution  of 
penny  postage,  excluding  from  this  compu- 
tation the  franks,  which,  while  they  existed, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  12  of 
the  chargeame  letters. 

The  increase  in  the  year  1851  was  13^ 
millions  ;  and  judging  from  the  results  of 
the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year, 
which  are  also  given  in  the  present  retum, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Post  Office  will  not 
only  he  maintained,  butsteadily  augmented  ; 
though  Mr.  Disraeli  rery  reasonably  made 
an  estimated  allowance  K>r  a  deficit  on  1852 
as  compared  with  1851,  in  consideration  of 
the  correspondence  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Great  Exhibition.  It  would  be  difficult,  we 
think,  to  find  any  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  rapid  and  steady  progress  of  postal 


communication  which  should  discard  either 
of  two  important  data — augmented  prospe* 
rity  and  improved  education,  both  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  empire. 

Penny  postage  has  now  been  twelve  years 
in  operation,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
have  long  ago  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  increase  of 
the  latter  years  must  therefore  be  attributed 
to  other  causes  than  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  disposition  to  economy  in  postage,  so 
closely  impressed  on  the  nund  by  the  former 
exorbitant  rates. 

AvESAOE  Speed  of  CAKEtB. — ^Incross^ 
ing  the  Nubian  Desert  I  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  march  of  the  camels,  hop- 
ing it  might  be  some  service  hereafter  in 
determining  our  position.  The  number  of 
strides  in  a  minute  with  the  same  foot  varied 
very  littie,  only  firom  thirty-seven  to  thirty 
nine,  and  thirtv-eightwas  the  average  ;  but 
the  length  of  the  stride  was  more  uncertain, 
varying  from  six  feet  six  inches  to  seven 
feet  six.  As  we  were  always  urging  the 
camels,  who  seemed,  like  ourselves,  to  know 
the  necessity  of  pushing  on  across  that  fear- 
ful tract,  I  took  seven  fSoet  as  the  average. 
This  gives  a  speed  of  2-62  geographical 
miles  per  hour,  or  exactly  three  English 
miles,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  high' 
est  speed  that  camels  lightly  loaded  can 
keep  up  a  journey.  In  s;eneral,  it  will  not 
be  more  than  two  and  a-half  English  miles. 
My  dromedary  was  one  of  the  tallest,  an^l 
the  seat  of  the  saddle  was  six  feet  six  inches 
above  the  ground. 

Numerical  Coikcidekces. — ^The  ioar« 
riage  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France 
with  the  Princess  Anne  of  Austria  met  with 
many  obstacles,  but  was  ultimatelpr  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  the  following  weigh- 
ty considerations: — The  name  of  Louis,  or, 
according  to  the  ancient  orthography,  Lovs 
de  Bourbon,  contained  thirteen  letters  ;  he 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  }  and 
he  was  the  thirteenth  King  of  France  of  the 
name  of  Louis.  The  Princess  Anne  d'Au- 
triche  had  also  thirteen  letters  in  her  namej 
she,  toO)  was  in  her  thirteenth  year  ;  and 
there  were  thirteen  princesses  of  the  same 
name  in  the  House  of  Spain.  Nay,  more, 
Louis  and  Anne  were  bom  on  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month  of  the  same  year. 
In  short,  nothing  could  be  more  obvious 
than  that  they  were  bom  for  each  other  t 
Nothing  was  more  common  in  former  times 
than  such  puerile  combinations  of  circum- 
stances. 
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Thb  Wbslbts  and  Waterloo. — ^While 
Charles  Wesley,  the  brother  of  John  Wes- 
ley, the  Methodist,  was  at  Westminister, 
under  his  brother,  a  sentleman  of  large  for- 
tune in  Ireland,  and  of  the  same  family  name, 
wrote  to  the  father,  and  inquired  of  him  if 
he  had  a  son  named  Charles,  for,  if  so,  he 
would  make  him  his  heir.  Accordingly  his 
school  bills,  during  sereral  years,  were  dis- 
charged by  his  unseen  namesake.  At  length 
a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  haye  been 
this  Mr.  Wesley,  called  upon  him,  and  af^er 
some  conrersation,  asked  if  he  was  willing 
to  accompany  him  to  Ireland.  The  youth 
desired  to  write  to  his  father  before  he  could 
make  answer.  The  father  left  it  to  his  own 
decision,  and  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
£Eur  prospects  which  Christ  Church  opened 
to  hun,  chose  to  stay  in  England.  John 
Wesley,  in  his  account  of  his  brother,  calls 
ibis  a  fair  escape.  The  fact  is  more  remark- 
able than  he  was  aware  of ;  for  the  person 
who  inherited  the  property  intended  for 
Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  in  consequence,  was 
the  first  Earl  of  Momington,  grandfather 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Had  Charles  made  a  different 
choice,  there  mieht  have  been  no  Metho* 
dists,  the  British  Empire  in  India  might 
still  have  been  menacea  from  Seringapatam, 
and  the  undisputed  tyrant  of  Europe  might, 
at  this  time,  have  insulted  and  endangered 
us  on  our  own  shores.' 

ExBRCisB  IN  THB  CouNTRT.— Walking 
is  good ;  not  stepping  from  shop  to  shop, 
or  m>m  neighbour  to  neighbour,  but  stretch- 
ing out  far  into  the  country,  into  the  firesh- 
est  fields,  and  highest  rid^s,  and  quietest 
lanes.  However  sullen  the  imagination  ma^ 
have  been  among  its  griefe  at  home,  here  it 
cheers  up  and  smiles.  However  lisUess  the 
limbs  may  have  been  when  sustaining  a  too 
heavj  heart,  here  they  are  braced,  and  the 
lagging  gftit  becomes  Duoyant  again.  How- 
©yer  perverse  the  memory  may  have  been 
in  presenting  all  that  was  agonising;,  and 
insisting  only  on  what  cannot  be  retrieved^ 
here  it  is  nrst  disregarded,  and  then  it 
sleeps  ;  and  the  sleep  of  the  memory  is  the 
day  in  paradise  to  the  unhappy.  The  mere 
breathing  of  the  cool  wind  on  the  ffice  in 
the  commonest  highway  is  rest  and  comfort, 
which  must  be  felt  at  such  times  to  be  be- 
lieved. It  is  disbelieved  in  the  shortest  in- 
tervals between  its  seasons  of  enjoyments  ; 
and  every  time  the  sufferer  has  re9olution 
to  go  forth  to  meet  it,  it  penetrates  to  the 
very  heart  in  glad  surprise.  The  fields  are 
better  still,  for  there  is  the  lark  to  fill  up 


the  time  with  mirthful  music,  or,  at  worst, 
the  robin  and  the  flocks  of  fieldfares,  to  show 
that  the  hardest  day  has  its  life  and  hilarity. 
But  the  calmest  region  is  the  upland,  where 
human  life  is  spread  out  beneath  the  bodily 
eye — where  the  eye  moves  from  the  pea- 
sant's nest  to  the  spiry  town,  from  the 
school-house  to  the  churchyard,  from  the 
diminished  team  in  the  patch  of  fallow,  or 
the  fisherman's  boat  in  the  cove,  to  the  via- 
duct that  spans  the  valley  or  the  fleet  that 
glides,  ghost-like,  on  the  horizon.  This  is 
the  perch  where  the  spirit  plumes  its  ruffled 
and  drooping  wing^,  and  makes  ready  to  let 
itself  down  any  wind  that  heaven  may  send. 

A  ViBw  OF  Oxford. — I  have  enjoyed 
the  rich  treat  of  a  visit  to  Oxford.  I  should 
think  it  must  present  immense  attractions 
to  a  student  of  the  fine  arts.  To  me  it 
seemed  like  the  fulfilment  of  some  romantic 
dream.  Though  I  went  full  of  expectation, 
I  found  it  quite  as  beautiful  as  I  anticipated. 
The  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  the 
exquisite  architecture,  t^e  windows  all 
ablaze  with  scriptural  histories,  the  libra- 
ries, the  galleries  (»f  pictures,  the  museums, 
and  above  all,  the  holy  memories  ]that  come 
round  you  as  you  behold  the  portraits  of 
England's  best  and  wisest,  or  walk  in  the 
footprints  of  the  martyrs,  produce  a  species 
of  sacred  intoxication  from  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  recover.  As  I  walked  round  the 
top  of  the  Radcliff  Library,  and  looked  down 
on  the  forest  of  pinnacles,  the  tall  spires, 
the  beautiful  quadrangles  interspersed  with 
gardens  andgroves,  the  river  with  its  bridgesi 
and  tJie  beautiful  woodland  landscape  glow- 
ing to  the  horizon  in  the  clear  light  of  a 
cloudless  sky,  I  was  lost  in  admiration.  The 
modem  improvements  are  very  extensive. 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  things  in  Oxford 
is  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  which 
was  restoi^  in  1833.  The  window  repre- 
senting **The  Last  Judgment,'*  and  the 
altar-piece  representing  "  Our  Lord  cairy- 
ing  his  Cross,"  are  things  which,  having 
been  once  seen,  grave  themselves  on  the 
memory  for  ever.  The  restorations  were 
done  on  the  spot  by  English  workmen.  At 
Queen's  £30,000  were  left  in  1841  by  Dn 
Mason,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  :  this  sum 
has  been  raised  by  subscription  to  £60,000, 
I  think  they  told  us  ;  and  the  whole  has 
been  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
beautirul  library.  The  Botanic  Garden  has 
been  greatly  improved  lately. 

Epitaph  in  thb  Cbmbtrt  at  Livbr<* 
POOL. — **  What  her  character  was  will  be 
known  at  the  day  of  judgment,  Reader, 
think  what  thine  own  will  be. 
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ORIGINS. 


TfiB  FissT  CoPVEB-DRnnBCBRS. — Coffee 
shops  Tegetated  modestly  in  out-of-the-way 
City  alleys,  till  in  1660  King  Charles  II., 
the  most  worthless  of  good  fellows,  came 
back  from  his  trarels  with  a  swarm  of  fi;ood 
fellows  as  worthless  as  himself  behind  him, 
to  enjoy  his  own  (and  little  of  other  peo- 
ples*) again.  Coffee  became  fashionable. 
Charles  had  become  acquainted  with  its 
merits  in  Holland,  for  the  Dutch  were  al- 
ready ^eat  coffee-drinkers  ;  the  courtiers 
were  ^ad  to  do  as  the  King  did,  and  the 
middle  classes  too  happy  to  imitate  theur 
dear  patrons  and  deotors,  the  courtiers. 
Coffee-houses  multiplied.  In  the  old  City 
alleys  and  i^arrow  lanes,  and  notably  in  the 
pnrueus  of  the  Exchange,  round  about 
Whitehall,  Charing-cross,  and  Corent-gar- 
den,  scores  of  coffee-houses  arose.  Mer- 
chants began  to  discuss  their  afiiurs,  ship 
captams  to  settle  freight  and  passage,  liter- 
ary men  to  abuse  each  other,  and  spaneled 
cavaliers  to  criticise  the  ancles  of  la  heUe 
Stuart  and  the  last  lampoon  of  my  Lord 
Bochester,  over  coffee. 

In  &ir  little  cuj^s  of  tender,  ^Iden-edged 
biscuit  porcelain,  it  disputed  with  its  obese, 
oleaginous  rival,  chocolate,  the  nriyilege  of 
moistening  the  ruby  lips  of  all  tne  naughty 
beautiful  dames  who  yet  smile  from  Lely  8 
canvasses  in  the  bed-chamber  in  Hampton 
Court  I  warrant  that  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  was  sipping  coffee  when  she 
rated  Clarendon ;  aye,  and  that  she  broke 
her  coffee-cup,  too,  when  to  all  her  abuse, 
the  grim  Chancellor  answered  but  these 
wor£, — •*  Woman,  you  vnll  one  day  become 
old."  Pepy*s,  I  am  of  opinion,  was  no  great 
coffee-drinker.  He  drank  wine,  and  thought 
wine.  *♦  Jolly  good  ale,"  too  (in  moderation^ 
was  more  in  stout  Andrew  Marvell*s  way 
than  coffee ;  but  Evelyn— who  cannot  fancy 
that  pearl  of  English  gentlemen  quietly  and 
complacently  sipping  his  coffee,  and  inhal- 
ing its  fragrant  aroma  amidst  the  green 
leaves  and  old  armour  of  Says  Court,  amid 
good  books  and  placid  thoughts,  and  the 
proof-sheets  of  "  Sylva  Svlvarum  V*  And 
who  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  liye  in 
the  memories  of  the  past,  and,  like  the  Rus- 
sian peasant,  look  upon  their  every-day  ex- 
istence, where  they  are  hungry,  and  thirsty 
and  naked,  and  oppressed,  but  as  an  evil 
dream ;  who  of  these  cannot  fancy  the  cof- 
fee-cup soothing  the  momentary  gloomli- 
ness  and  acerbi^  of  the  bltnd  ola  man  who 
had  Homer's  majesty  and  Virgil's  elegance; 


who  cannot  pUoe  a  modest  brew  of  oofiee 
In  an  antique  silver  flagon  brides  l^e  rules 
and  compasses  and  tracing-papers  of  Cbrfs- 
topher  Wren ;  or  in  a  humbler  vessel,  be- 
sides the  flowers  and  foliage  before  whic% 
Grinfing  Gibbons  is  studying  new  comM>- 
nations  for  his  marvellous  carvings  ? 

The  TmsTLB.-^The  most  current  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  thistle  being  the 
emMem  of  Scotland,  is,  that  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Danes,  it  was  thought  an  act 
of  cowardice  to  attack  an  enemy  in  tiie 
dark.  The  invaders  availing  themselves 
of  this  idea,  determined  to  a^ail  their  op- 
ponents at. night,  and  to  prevent  a  know- 
ledge of  their  approach  they  walked  bare- 
footed. One  of  the  Danes,  however,  hap^ 
peninff  to  tread  on  an  enormous  tiiistle, 
(which  are  very  common  in  that  country) 
cried  out  from  the  acute  pain  in  his  foot. 
The  Scots  alarmed  at  this,  instantly  had 
recourse  to  their  arms,  and  finally  defeated 
their  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  Since 
that  time  fine  thisUe  has  been  the  national 
emblem. 

The  First  English  RAiLWAT.-^Tbe 
year  1825  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Liverpool  as  that  in  which  the  first  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Pariiament  for  powers 
to  construct  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester.  This  railway  was  formed 
during  the  next  few  years,  and  was  the 
commencement  of  the  modem  system  of 
railway  communication,  which,  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  produced  such  won- 
derfcd  results,  not  omy  in  Great  Brittun 
and  Ireland,  but  on  the  continents  of  En- 
rope  and  America.  The  modem  railway 
system,  as  brouffht  to  perfection  by  the 
eenius  of  G.  Stephenson,  and  the  capital  of 
the  merchantsofLiverpool,  consists  of  three 
parts  : — First  of  a  smooth  unyielding  path^ 
way  of  iron,  by  which  friction  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point ;  second,  of  an  almost 
perfect  level,  formed  at  great  cost  where 
It  does  not  exist  naturally,  by  the  lud  of 
which  power  is  applied,  to  the  purpose  of 
traction,  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  and 
lastly,  of  the  locomotive  engine,  by  means 
of  which  the  power  of  steam  is  applied  to 
land  carriage.  It  required  many  years  of 
labour  and  numerous  experiments  to  bring, 
these  three  essential  pomts  of  the  railway 
system  even  to  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  they  had  attaint  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway. 
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SOUL'S     WELFARE. 


THE     FAMILY    ABOVE. 

"  MlHions  of  infant  sonls  compose  the  family  above." 

"  And  they  Ixrouglit  young  children  unto  him,  that  he  should  touch  them ;"  or,  as 
Matthew  has  it,  '*  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray ;  and  his  disciples  re- 
baked  those  that  brought  them.    But  When  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and 
said  unto  them.  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of' 
such  is  Uie  kingdom  of  God;'' 

See,  then,  the  i\ng  of  kings  take  up,  in  succession,  these  children  in  his 
arms,  and  lay  his  hands  upon  them — the  ancient  and  solemn  manner  of  blessing 
among  the  Jews.  Surely  this  was  no  vain  show,  nor  did  the  Messiah  pour  forth 
his  prayer  into  the  air,  or  pronounce  his  blessing  in  vain.  And  what  should  he 
request  for  th^ro,  but  that  they  might  be  received  among  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  God  ?  For  let  us  hear  it  again — What  were  the  precise  terms  in  which  he 
bad  invited  their  approach  ?  '*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Go.di"  Who,  then,  would,  or  who 
dare  shut  the  gate  upon  those,  or  even  neglect  them,  whom  the  Saviour  will  not 
permit  to  Be  forbidden  f  As  parents,  oh  !  what  could  you  desire  more  than  this? 
Millions  of  infant  souls,  it  seems,  compose  the  Family  above  ;  and  assuredly, 
in  point  of  number,  such  souls  must  form  no  insignificant  proportion  of  the  cele9- 
tial  millions.  Regret  not  now,  my  reader,  for  one  moment,  that  nothing  is  here 
said  of  the  parents  of  these  children,  either  as  to  their  character  or  ntiotives,  or 
whether  those  who  brought  them  even  sustained  this  relation  j  for  with  regard 
to  Scripture,  as  Mr.  Boyle  said,  its  very  silences  are  teaching.  It  is  with  the 
children,  with  the  species  as  such,  we  have  here  to  do ;  and,  blessed  be  the 
Saviour  !  They  actually  form  the  foreground  of  this  picture.  Though  never 
registered  among  the  denizens  of  this  little  world,  that  is  now  of  small  account 
indeed,  *'  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  whole  species  are  safe^  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  woe. 

Surely,  then,  I  scarcely  need  to  reminci  Christian  parents,  that  Jesus,  though 
anointed  above  all  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  though  far  above  all  principalities 
and  powers,  is  *'  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  But  after  such  a 
scene  as  this,  permit  me  seriously  to  enquire,  How  you  have  been  acting  by 
your  infant  children  ?  Although  no  mere  local  approach  to  the  Saviour,  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  constituted,  in  itself,  the  acceptance  of  any  one,  and  though 
no  such  approach  on  your  part  is  possible  now,  still  I  hope  you  know  tl  at  you 
labour  under  no  disadvantage  whatever.  Is  Jesus  indeed  the  same  to-day  ?  How, 
then  have  you  been  acting  toward  him,  with  regard  to  your  children  ?  Have  you, 
I  do  not  say,  ever,  but  have  you  often  taken  them  up  in  your  arms,  and  carried 
them  to  His  ?  Even  though  some  ill-informed  disciples  should  forbid,  or  frown 
upon  you,  has  your  imploring  eye  looked  still  at  Him  ?  Then  be  not  dismayed. 
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You  are  aware,  I  trust,  tbat  the  arms  to  whicli  be  looks  are  the  arms  of  faith  i 
and  that  the  language,  to  which  he  has  never  been  known  to  shut  his  ear,  is  the 
prayer  of  faith  ?  Then  be  assured — ^rely  upon  it — you  have  only  to  remember 
also,  that  it  is  good — assuredly  good,  both  for  yourself  and  your  offspring,  thus 
to  pray  habitually — to  pray  without  impatience — without  undue  anxiety — without 
wrath  or  doubting ;  and  again  I  say,  rely  upon  it,  your  breath  will  not  be  spent 
in  vain. 

Let  your  eye,  then,  my  reader,  be  fixed  on  this  blessing  of  the  Almighty  ;  for 
this  it  is  in  all  cases,  which  alone  commands  success ;  nor  need  you  hesitate  to 
implore  it,  if  your  undivided  hope  rests  on  Emmanuel.  For  "  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  his  Maker,  Ask  me  of  things  to  come,  con- 
cerning my  sons,  and  concerning  the  work  of  my  hands,  command  ye  me."  The 
arrow  of  such  a  suppliant  comes,  it  is  evident  from  a  bow  fully  bent ;  but  still 
if  you  only  pray  in  that  disposition  of  mind  which  simply  corresponds  to  the 
many  affirmations  and  condescending  promises  of  your  heavenly  Father,  all  will 
be  well  with  you  and  yours.  What  though  all  fiesh  is  grass,  and  the  glory  of 
man  but  as  the  flower  of  the  field  !  "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  children's 
children — to  such  as  keep  his  covenant — to  those  who  remember  his  command- 
ments  to  do  them.** 


LITTLE  CHILDREN  TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

A  VERY  common  fault  in  mothers  of  the  present  day,  is  their  neglect  to  cultivate, 
in  little  children,  habits  of  diligence  and  useful  employment.  Not  that  little 
ones  are  never  to  have  their  pastime,  their  hours  of  leisure  and  sportive  play. 
Far  from  it.  These,  certainly,  they  are  to  have.  It  belongs  to  their  age  to  have 
them.     And  the  innocent,  spontaneous  tendencies  of  our  nature  prompt  to  them. 

But  play  and  sport  are  not  all  that  should  occupy  the  time  of  little  children. 
While  very  young,  even,  they  should  be  taught  to  know  that  life  has  something 
of  serious  importance  in  it.  Nor  can  they  be  so  effectually  taught  to  know  this 
by  mere  precept  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  Besides  pre- 
cept and  example,  it  requires  practice  on  their  own  part,  and  that  continuously, 
and  at  times  regularly  recurring.  Employment,  though  often  intermitted,  and 
never  unduly  pressed,  must  be  resumed  and  kept  up  till  habits  become  settled 
and  established.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  of  great  importance — far  greater  than 
most  mothers  or  fathers  are  apt  to  think.  Let  a  little  child,  with  proper  instruc- 
tion, be  duly  trained  to  diligence  during  a  few  of  his  first  years,  and  hardly  will 
he  ever  be  left  to  fall  away  in  after  life ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  leave  him  to 
idle,  irregular,  casual  habits  during  his  first  years,  and  you  shall  find  it,  perchance, 
a  hopeless  task  to  reduce  him,  and  form  him  to  the  character  you  would  desire. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty,  at  first,  of  training  little  children  to  good  habits  so  great, 
it  is  believed,  as  it  is  often  thought  to  be.  It  may,  as  to  most,  be  difficult  to 
form  them  to  habits  of  diligence,  to  attending  to  what  is  abstract  and  intellec- 
tual, or  ideal  only.  Where  there  is  a  peculiar  taste  for  things  of  the  kind,  it 
may  be  done  more  successfully.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  child  needs  to  be  res- 
trained and  kept  back  from  over-devotion  to  study.  But  cases  of  this  sort  are 
rare,  and,  with  most  children,  some  employment  in  which  they  will  be  occupied 
with  sensible  objects,  will  succeed  better.     Take  something  of  this  sort,  and  an 
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ingenious  mothet  can  easily  find  employment  for  her  child,  and  that  for  hours, 
without  his  becoming  weary,  or  feeling  the  least  restraints  She  may,  too,  inters 
.  weave  not  a  little  that  will  be  intellectual  and  instructive,  and  adapted  to  form 
the  mind  and  heart  of  her  dear  one. 

And  who  has  not  witnessed  the  satisfaction,  the  pleasure,  the  happiuesS  of  a 
very  little  qhild — how  delighted  he  Has  been  with  the  thought  that  he  is  doing 
something,  and  is  helping,  perhaps,  his  dear  mother !  And  how  much  better 
he  ertjoys  his  plfty,  too,  for  having  been  thus  employed.  Never  fear,  I  would 
say  to  every  mother  who  has  her  little  children  around  her— never  fear,  lest  yout 
child  should  be  unhappy  in  being  employed.  Let  it  be  your  study^  your  con- 
stant eflTort,  to  intetest  him  pleasantly,  and  direct  his  employment  wisely,  in 
Whatever  you  give  him  for  his  diversion  and  amusement*  Only  let  a  mother  do 
this — ^let  het  cherish  in  her  child  a  disposition  to  do  something,  arid  something 
which,  in  his  way  and  manner  of  viewing  it,  i^hall  be  useful^  and  she  shall  find 
him  far  happier,  and  formings  withal,  a  fat  more  useful  and  respiectable  charac- 
ter in  life,  than  would  be  the  case,  if  he  were  left  to  an  idle,  casual,  sauntering, 
vagrant  way  of  sfiending  his  time,  desiring  now  this  thing,  and  the  iiext  moment 
that,  and  as  soon  rejecting  both,  in  dislike  and  dissatisfaction.  It  is  an  old 
adage,  "  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  many  vices  ;"  and  if  parents  do  not  employ 
their  children,  and  mothers  their  little  ones,  let  it  be  remembered  the  great  ad- 
versary will.  That  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,  for  little  children,  is  truly  beautiful^ 
and  is  just  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful : 

**  In  works  of  lahour  or  of  skill, 

I  would  be  busy  too, 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do." 


iESUS  OBEYED  HIS  MOTHER. 

In  the  early  life  of  the  Saviour,  thdre  is  nothing  that  Strikes  me  with  more 
pleasure  than  this  trait — his  cheerful  and  ready  obedience. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  while  the  blessed  Saviour  was  an  infant  oh  his 
mother's  neck ;  when  he  was  a  bright  boy,  at  his  reputed  father's  side,  in  the 
midst  of  his  daily  toil,  he  knew  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  destined 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  f  He  bore  this  knowledge  about  with  him  in 
the  days  of  childhood  and  youth  as  an  ever-present  reality^  But  it  did  not 
lead  him  to  question  the  right  of  his  mother  to  direct  hid  steps.  He  knew  that 
at  some  future  time  his  mother  would  worship  him  as  her  Lord.  But  he  obeyed 
her  as  the  humblest  and  the  most  respectful  of  children.  He  was  a  good  son. 
It  gives  him  joy  to-day,  when  he  thinks  of  his  love  and  tenderuess  to  her  who' 
bore  him. 

The  Saviour  is  a  perfect  pattern  for  children  asl  well  as  their  parents.  We 
all  ought  to  be  like  Christ.  We  shall  be  more  like  him  when  we  grow  to  be 
men  and  women,  if  we  are  like  him  when  we  are  young. 

I  have  said  that  the  Saviour  obeyed  his  mother.  There  are  many  children  in 
whom  a  nod  or  a  look  of  their  father  will  Command  the  promptest  obedience, 
but  they  do  not  obey  their  mother.  They  wish  to  reason  with  her,  when  she 
directs.  They  call  in  question  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  her  directions,  and 
sometimes  wish  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  father.     But  this  is  not  as  Christ 
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obeyed.  He  answered  not  wlien  slie  spalre.  He  did  not  appeal  to  Josephi  He 
went  down,  and  was  obedient  to  both  mother  and  father. 

Blessed  youth  I  What  meekness  and  grace  must  have  shone  in  his  walk  and 
bis  ways !  What  delight  he  must  have  imparted  to  parental  hearts  when  he  grew 
up  by  their  side,  a  loving,  trusting,  and  trusted  boy  !  And  what  he  promised  to 
be,  and  more,  he  became  when  a  man.  He  came  to  do  his  heavenly  Father's 
will ;  and  he  learned  obedience  when  he  was  young. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lesson  here  which  mothers  would  do  well  to  com- 
mend to  their  children.  Read  them  the  story  of  Christ's  childhood.  It  is  better 
than  all  the  thousands  of  stories  that  are  made  for  the  young.  It  has  a  great 
lesson  in  it,  and  it  will  reach  the  heart  of  a  thoughtful  child.  He  will  try  to 
be  like  Christ,  when  no  other  example  would  excite  him. 

To  be  Christians,  we  must  be  like  little  children^  To  be  Christians,  children 
must  be  like  Christ. 


two  WAYS  OF  CORRECTING  A  FAULT; 

*'  Well,  Sallyi  I  declare  I  you  are  the  worst  girl  that  I  know  of^  in  the  whol^i 
country !" 

•^  Why,  mother  !  what  have  1  done  V* 

**  See  there !  how  you  have  spilled  water  in  my  pantry  !  Get  Out  of  niy  isight 
—I  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  you — you  careless  girl." 

«*  Well,  mother,  I  couldn't  help  it." 

This  conversation  J  recently  overheard  between  a  mother  and  her  daughten 
Mrs.  A.,  the  inother,  is  a  very  wortliy  woman,  but  Very  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
family  government.  Sally,  her  daughter,  is  a  heedless  girl,  of  about  ten  years 
old.  She  is  very  much  accustomed  to  remove  things  out  of  their  proper  places^ 
and  seldom  stops  to  put  them  in  again.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  above,  she 
had  been  sent  to  put  watet  into  the  tea-kettle,  and  had  very  carelessly  spilled  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  upon  the  pantry  floor.  After  the  above  conversation, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  sounded  almost  like  successive  claps  of  thun- 
der on  the  ears  of  her  daughter,  Sally  escaped,  in  a  pouting  manner,  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  her  mother  wiped  up  the  slop  iii  the  pantry. 

Well,  thougnt  I,  my  dear  Mrs^  A.,  if  that  is  the  way  you  treat  jrour  daughter^ 
you  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  wipe  after  her  a  great  many  times  more, 
if  you  both  live !  Such  family  government^  as  here  set  forth,  seems  to  me  to  be 
liable  to  several  serious  objections. 

The  reproof  was  too  boisterous.  Children  can  never  be  frightened  into  a 
knowledge  of  erroir^  or  into  conviction  of  crime.  It  is  their  judgment,  and 
their  taste  for  neatness  and  order,  which  need  training,  and  not  their  ears* 

It  was  too  unreasonable.  The  child  was,  indeed,  careless,  but  she  had  done 
nothing  to  merit  the  title  of  '  the  worst  girl  in  the  country.*  Children  are 
sensible  of  injustice,  and  very  soon  find  it  difficult  to  respect  those  who  Unjustly 
treat  them. 

It  was  too  passionate.  The  motker  seemed  to  be  boiling  over  with  displea- 
sure and  disgust ;  and  under  this  excitement,  she  despised  her  darling  child ; 
the  very  same  that  in  a  very  short  time  afterward,  when  the  storm  had  blown 
by,  she  was  ready  to  embrace  in  her  arms,  as  almost  the  very  image  of  perfection« 
.  It  was  inefficient.     Sally  retired,  under  the  idea  that  her  moUier  was  excited 
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for  a  very  little  thing,  which  she  could  not  help.   Thus  she  hlamed  her  mother, 
and  acquitted  herself. 

Mrs.  B.  is  another  mother,  in  the  same  neighhourhood.  She  is  a  very  plain 
woman  of  hut  few  pretensions,  yet  gifted  with  an  unusual  amount  of  good  sense. 
She  has  a  fkmily  of  very  sweet  children,  who  usually  listen  attentively  to  her 
directions,  and  ohey  them  with  cheerfulness  and  fidelity.  Mrs.  A.  oftentime 
wonders  why  Mrs.  B.  has  so  very  good  children.  Says  Mrs.  A.,  "  I  talk  a 
great  deal  more  to  my  children  than  Mrs.  B.  does.  I  frequently  scold  them  ' 
ipost  severely,  and  1  sometimes  whip  them,  until  I  think  •that  they  will  never 
disohey  me  again.  And  yet,  l^ow  noisy,  careless,  and  disohedient  my  ehildren 
are !  Mrs.  B.  says  hut  little  to  her  children,  and  yet  her  family  moves  like  ' 
clock-work.  Order,  neatness,  and  harmony  ahound,  and  I  never  heard  of  her 
whipping  them  at  all."  Tis  even  so.  And  I  should  like  to  tell  Mrs.  A.  the 
grand  cause  of  her  failure.  She  has  not  yet  learned  to  govern  herself,  and  it 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  her  family  is  poorly  governed. 

Mrs.  B^  has  a  daughter  Catheipine,  ahout  the  same  age  with  the  daughter  of 
Mrs,  A^  Not  long  since,  Catherine  committed,  in  a  hurry,  the  same  act  of 
carelessness  as  above  related,  and  Mrs.  B*s  treatment  of  it  reveals  her  secret 
in  family  government.  On  going  into  the  pantry,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  she 
sees  the  water  on  the  floor,  and  immediately  calls  Catherine,  with  whom  the 
following  conversation  ensues : — 

**  Catherine,  my  daughter !  can  you  tell  me  how  this  water  ct^i^  on  th^ 
floor?" 

**  I  suppose  motjier,  I  mi^st  have  spilled  |t  a  few  momei^ts  ftgo,  w^en  |  ^ed 
the  te^irkettle." 

^*  Why  did  you  pot  wipe  it  up,  my  daughter  V* 

**  I  intended  to  return,  and  dp  so,  hut  on  getting  engaged  at  something  else, 
J  forgot  it." 

"  Well,  my  daughter,  when  you  do  wrong  you  should  try  to  repair  it,  to  the 
best  of  yo^r  ability,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Get  the  mop,  ^nd  wipe  it  up, 
and  try  not  to  do  so  again." 

Catherine  immediately  does  as  she  is  bidden,  remarking,  "  I  will  try  tp  bp 
inore  careful  another  time." 

Mrs.  A.  may  be  found  in  almost  every  community.  Mrs.  B.,  though  perhaps 
a  more  rare  personage,  yet  graces,  as  we  are  i^ssured,  by  her  presence^  very 
faany  families  in  our  laud. 


"MY  MOTHER  NEVER  TELLS  A  LIE," 

A  VBW  ladies  had  met  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  for  an 
evening  visit,  when  the  following  scene  and  conversation  occurred  : — 

The  child  of  one  of  the  ladies,  about  five  years  old,  was  gi^lty  of  rude,  noisy 
conduct,  very  improper  pn  all  occasions,  and  particularly  so  at  a  stranger's 
house.     The  mother  kindly  reproved  her. 

**  Sarah,  you  must  not  do  so." 

The  child  soon  forgot  the  reproof,  and  became  as  noisy  as  ever.  The  mothe:^ 
firmly  said  : 

"  Sarah,  if  you  do  so  again,  I  will  punish  you." 
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But  not  long  after,  Sarah  did  sp  9gain»  When  th^  company  wpre  ahout  to 
separate,  the  mother  stepped  into  a  neighhour's  house,  intending  to  return  for 
her  child.  During  the  absence,  the  thought  of  gping  home  called  to  the  mind 
of  Sarah  the  punishment  she  might  expect.  The  recollection  turned  her  rude- 
ness and  thoughtlessness  into  sqrroir*  A  young  )ady  present  observing  it,  ^nd 
learning  the  pause,  in  order  to  pacify  her,  said  : 

"  Nevpr  mind,  I'll  as)c  your  mother  not  to  whip  you." 

**  Oh,"  said  Sarah,  "  that  will  do  np  good-^my  mother  never  tells  a  lie." 

I  learned  a  lesson  from  tl^e  reply  of  that  child  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  is  worth  everything  in  the  trainipg^f  a  ^hild  to  make  it  fpel  that  i|s 
?  in^tlier  i^eyer  tells  a  lie.* 


LUTHER'S   TREE. 


Whbrb  the  Rhine  has  completed  half  its  course,  close  upon  its  baiik,  there  stands 
the  city  of  Worms.  If  it  be  an  honour  to  a  city  to  have  endured  to  old  age,  to 
have  lived  through  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries,  then,  honourable,  indeed,  is  this 
Vpnerahle  city.  It  is  onp  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  CsBsars  were  enter- 
tained within  its  friendly  halls.  It  was  frequently  the  dwelling-place  of  Charle- 
magne. It  was,  moreover,  the  scene  of  that  great  assemblage  of  the  fifteenth 
century  which  gave  to  the  Germanic  body  that  memorable  constitution  which 
combined  upwards  of  two  hundred  States  under  one  elective  head. 

But,  unlike  the  even  flow  of  its  majestic  river,  Worms  has  undergone  many 
phanges.  War,  that  old  spoilatori  has  more  than  once  made  havoc  of  its  mag- 
nificence and  beauty.  It  has  been  once  and  again  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  place 
of  only  moderate  siae  and  importance.  Its  Cathedral,  erected  eleven  hundred 
years  ago,  is  a  splendid  structure.  Its  lofty  towers  are  seen  to  great  advantage 
from  the  river.  The  ruins  of  an  edifice  far  more  ancient  are  still  seen,  and  here 
and  there  a  fine  fragment,  around  its  walls.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  rich  in 
vines  and  grain,  and  indicates  that  an  industrious  people  pride  themselves  in 
their  well-cultivated  acres.  ' 

A  few  miles  from  Worms  stands  an  object  pf  considerable  attraction.  It  is 
Luther's  tree.  It  was  ahout  six  o'clock  on  a  bright  summer's  morning  when 
we  stood  beneath  its  wide-spreading  houghs. 

Than  a  tree  a  grander  child  earth  bears  not. 

What  are  the  boasted  palaces  of  man, 

Imperial  city  or  triumphal  arch, 

To  forests  of  immeasurable  extent, 

YHiich  time  confirms,  which  centuries  waste  no^? 

Trees  gather  strength  for  ages ;  and  when  at  last 

They  wave,  so  beauteous  in  decrepitude, 

So  grand  in  weakness,  even  in  decay 

So  venerable  I  'twere  sacrilege  to  escape 

The  consecrating  touch  of  time. 

Three  hundred  years  and  mo^e  have  passed  over  Luther's  tree.  It  was  memor- 
able in  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  ought  not  to  be  less  so  now.  It  was  in  the 
sweet  vernal  season  of  1521,  in  the  quiet  of  evening,  just  as  the  sun,  setting  in 
his  western  dominions,  was  shedding  an  aureate  splendour  over  river,  field,  and 
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city,  that  a  waggon  was  observed  drawing  up  for  a  resting-place  under  its  goodly 
boughs.  This  was  Martin  Luther,  who  had  come  a  three  days'  journey,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  city  towers,  and  tops  of  houses, 
were  visible  from  the  spot ;  but  weary  with  his  journey,  and  in  a  measure  agi- 
tated by  the  vast  prospects  of  the  morrow,  he  preferred  not  to  enter  within  its 
walls  that  evening.  Some  confidential  friends  had  gome  with  him  ;  a  few  men 
in  armour  also  had  journeyed  with  the  company.  There,  under  our  elm,  they 
rested  for  the  night.  **  Luther  is  come,"  said  some  of  the  peasants,  who  were 
wending  their  way  from  their  toils  to  their  cottage  homes.  The  news  soon  spread. 
The  morning  had  somewhat  advanced  when  this  great  labourer  was  still  heavy 
with  sleep.  Thousands  of  Germans,  longing  to  see  their  reformer,  were  now 
congregated  around  him  ;  and  Luther,  awaking  from  his  repose,  beheld  the  mul- 
titude as  a  glorious  'field  all  white  to  the  harvest.  Ha  said, — **  Why  should  I 
not  preach  to  them  V*  Solemn  thoughts  occupied  his  mind  respecting  the  issue 
of  his  engagements  at  Worms.  He  had  often  imagined  Huss  and  Jerome,  who, 
liotwithstanding  promises  of  safety,  had  been  burned  at  Constance — thus  may 
it  be  with  Luther.  How  momentous  his  position  !  "  It  is  well,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  people  should  know  the  things  for  which  I  may  soon  suffer." 

He  proclaimed,  therefore,  with  all  boldness  and  solemnity,  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  when  he  had  done,  the  people  declared  to 
him  their  belief  in  his  cause,  but  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  go  to  the  Diet. 
They  explained  the  ground  of  their  fears  ;  the  Pope's  nuncio  was  already  there, 
who  had  submitted  to  the  Emperor  and  others  plans  for  his  overthrow — death, 
even,  had  been  named.  There  vra^  no,  hope,  moreover,  but  that  Charles,  like 
Sigismund  before  him,  would  carry  into  effect  the  determination  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  With  these  expectations,  Worms  was  fast  filling  with  the  enemies  of 
Luther.  Such  were  the  considerations  urged  by  his  friends,  who  trembled  not 
only  for  him,  but  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  Noble-minded  Luther !  What 
a£^d  he  in  reply  ?  "  Why,  that  if  there  were  a^  many  devils  in  Worms  as  tiles 
upon  the  houses  he  would  go."  Heroic  determination !  made  under  our  vener- 
able tree.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  when  I  looked  on  its  time- 
honoured  stemr  Moreover,  here  is  a  relic  !  It  is  not  the  breath  of  St.  Joseph 
preserved  in  the  glove  of  Nicodemus  ;  it  is  not  a  piece  of  the  ark  ;  nor  is  it  a, 
feather  from  the  wing  of  St.  Michael ;  but  it  is  a  veritable  bough  gathered  fron^ 
the  veritable  tree. 


PLEASURES  OF  ACTIVE  LIFE, 

None  so  little  enjoy  life,  and  are  such  burdens  to  themselves,  as  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  active  only  have  the  true  relish  of  life.  He  who 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour  ;  knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  Recreation  is 
only  valuable  as  it  unbends  us  :  tlie  idle  know  nothing  of  it.  It  is  exertion 
that  renders  rest  delightful,  and  sleep,  sweet  and  undisturbed.  That  the 
happiness  of  life  depends  on  the  regular  prosecution  of  some  laudable  purpose, 
or  lawful  calling,  which  engages,  helps,  and  enlivens  all  our  powers  ;  let  those 
bear  witness  who,  after  spending  years  in  active  usefulness,  retire  to  enjoy 
themselves — they  are  a  burden  to  themselves. 
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MRS.  CAROLINE  CHISHOLM. 

[Mr.  Eneas  Mackenzie  has  published  a  little  Tolume,  from  wLich  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  taken  :] —     • 

'*  Mrs.  Chisholm,  we  are  told,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wrn.  Jones,  a  sturdy 
yeoman  of  Wootton,  Northamptonshire.  He  is  described  as  a  benevolent, 
upright  man.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  introduced  to  his  house  a  poor  maimed 
soldier,  whom  he  attended  with  respect  and  aJSection,  and,  calling  his  children, 
pointed  out  what  obligations  they  were  under  to  this  veteran,  he  having  fought 
the  enemies  of  England  amid  the  perils  of  sea  and  land,  and  sacrificed  his 
limbs,  that  they  might  live  in  ease,  comfort,  and  security  at  home.  This  old 
soldier  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  children  by  descriptions  of  other  countries, 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  excellence  of  climate,  the  abundance  of  food,  the 
advantages  that  would  accure  by  the  possession  of  those  paradises  as  colonies, 
and  the  fortunes  emigrants  might  reap.  This  event,  and  family  correspondence 
with  some  American  settlers,  set  the  busy  mind  of  the  infant  Caroline,  the 
heroine  of  these  pages,  to  ponder  over  the  subject,  and  its  effects  are  thus 
recollected  and  described  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Sidney  : — 

**  *  My  first  attempt  at  colonization  was  carried  on  in  a  washhand  basin, 
before  I  was  seven  years  old.  I  made  boats  of  broad  beans  ;  expended  all  my 
money  in  touchwood  dolls ;  removed  families,  located  them  in  the  bed  quilt, 
and  sent  the  boats,  filled  with  wheat,  back  to  their  friends,  of  which  I  kept  a 
store  in  a  thimble-case.  At  length  I  upset  the  basin,  which  I  judged  to  be  a 
fac-simile  of  the  sea,  spoiled  a  new  bed ;  got  punished,  and  afterwards  carried 
out  my  plan  in  a  dark  cellar,  with  a  rushlight  stuck  upon  a  tin-kettle  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  since  carried  out  first 
gained  possession  of  my  mind  at  that  period ;  and,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  I 
had  a  Wesleyan  minister  and  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  same  boat.  Two  of  my 
dolls  were  very  refractory,  and  would  not  be  obedient.  Tiiis  made  me  name 
them  after  two  persons  I  knew  who  were  always  quarrelling,  and  I  spent  hours 
in  listening  to  their  supposed  debates,  to  try  and  find  out  how  I  could  manage 
them.  At  length  I  put  the  two  into  a  boat,  and  told  them  if  they  were  not 
careful,  they  would  be  drowned ;  and,  having  landed  them  alive,  I  knelt  down 
to  pray  to  God  to  make  them  love  each  other.' 

**  An  early  loss  of  her  father  caused  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
Caroline  to  devolve  upon  her  mother,  who  was  left  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
fortunately  being  a  woman  possessed  of  surprising  resolution,  actue  perceptions, 
abundant  humanity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  love  of  God,  the  lessons  taught 
ripened  those  extraordinary  mental  powers  of  her  daughter .  so  admirably  befit- 
ting to  the  great  works  of  her  future  destiny. 

**  The  life  of  a  young  country  girl  presents  but  few  points  of  interest.  The 
sphere  is  prescribed  within  -a  narrow  compass,  still  an  isolated  active  mind  will 
in  some  manner  develope  its  vital  powers,  and  we  find  that  the  practical  benevo- 
lence of  visiting  the  poor  and  the  sick,  of  advising  and  soothing  the  distressed, 
shed  a  lustre  around  the  girlish  days  of  this  noble  woman. 

"  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  married 
Alexander  Chisholm,  an  officer  of  the  British  army.  There  existed  in  the  young 
couple  a  sympathy  of  disposition  most  remarkable,  and  thus  the  husband  has 
ever  most  ardently  reciprocated  all  the  philanthropic  aspirations  of  his  wife." 
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The  young  wife  sailed  with  her  husband  for  India,  and  here  commenced  her 
reforms.  She  observed  with  alarm  the  injuiious  effects  of  a  barrack  life  upon 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Determined  to  commence  at  the  root,  that  no  further  growth  should  take 
place,  she  proposed  to  form  a  girls*  school  of  the  children  and  orphans  of  the 
soldiers,  in  which  education  should  be  blended  with  the  duties  of  housekeepings 
The  room  accorded  for  this  purpose  was  in  the  precincts  of  the  barracks,  which 
Mrs.  Chisholm  soon  discovered  would  prevent,  from  its  immediate  coDtamina- 
tions,  her  ulterior  views.  The  neighbourhood  was  dense  and  unhealthy,  not- 
withstanding which,  as  the  humane  founder  of  the  project  was  acting  from  the 
purest  motives,  seeking  no  vain-glorious  applause,  but  devoted  to  carrying  out 
in  sincerity  the  objects  undertaken,  and  stating,  that,  as  she  had  taken  upoi^ 
herself  the  sacred  duties  of  a  mother  to  the  girls,  she  must  personally  watch, 
over  and  direct  their  actions.  Therefore,  this  noble  lady,  with  her  worthy  hus- 
band, removed  from  their  comfortable  habitation  to  a  district  where  from,  dread 
of  infection  many  families  of  their  acquaintance  refused  to  visit  them.  The 
utility  of  the  establishment  becoming  apparent,  it  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  a  distance,  where  really  commenced  '  The  School  of  Industry.'  The  matron 
selected  was  an  excellent  housewife,  and  considered  more  suitable  from  not 
being  able  to  read  or  write,  as  the  responsibility  of  the  reports  consequently  en- 
tirely devolved  on  the  pupils.  A  Committee  was  formed  of  the  little  girls,  who 
deliberated  and  arranged  the  duties  to  be  performed.  Arithmetic  and  writing 
were  learnt  by  keeping  a  strict  account  of  the  expenses  and  consumption  of 
every  article.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  food,  utensils,  clothings 
firing,  wages,  the  duties  performed,  and  incidental  occurrences  were  all  minutely 
recorded.  The  stores  were  given  in  charge  to  another  set,  some  enacting  the 
part  of  vendors,  weighing  out  and  setting  down  the  price  per  lb.  and  gross 
amount  of  all  the  items.  Thus  there  was  practical  shopping  and  shopkeeping. 
The  tiny  members  of  the  Committee  consulted  on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food 
for  each  day's  employment ;  the  loss  sustained  by  boiling,  baking,  and  roasting ; 
all  articles  being  carefully  estimated.  A  girl  by  this  mode  of  procedure  knew 
what  amount  of  provisions  would  be  required  in  a  family  of  three  or  thirteen, 
giving  reasons  for  such  calculations,  and  also  the  cost,  hence  the  income 
necessary  under  such  circumstances.  They  superintended  and  assisted  in  every 
domestic  duty,  and  thus  resulted  practical  housekeeping. 

«  Proud  are  we  to  record,  and  honourable  is  it  to  the  Madras  Presidency  and 
officers  of  our  bra^e  Indian  army,  that  the  then  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamier,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  forwarding  this  valuable  school.  Sir  Frederick  Adams,  the 
Governor,  subscribed  20Z.;  and  in  five  days  2,000  rupees  were  raised  by  a  few 
officers  and  gentlemen  in  order  to  render  effective  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
This  Institution  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  now  an  extensive  orphanage, 
rearing  in  industry,  and  protecting  in  virtue,  those  who  have  lost  the  guardian- 
ship of  parents  who  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  glory  of  their  country." 

In  1838,  Mrs.  Chisholm  visited  South  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  back  to  India  this  lady  remained  with  her 
family  in  the  more  favourable  climate  of  Sydney.  Here  there  was  a  fair  field 
for  her  philanthropic  exertions  ;  and  her  influence  was  soon  felt — especially  in 
the  safety  and  comfort  afforded  to  female  emigrants.  The  "Female  Emigrants' 
Home"  was  established  through  her  exertions.  For  a  detailed  account  of  her 
labours  in  the  colony  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  She  left 
Australia  in  1846,  bearing  with  her  the  warm  prayers  of  the  working  colonists. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  MAZZINI. 

A  GoRREBPONDENT  of  the  Edinburgh  News,  who  lately  spent  an  evening  in 
London  with  M.  Mazzini,  thius  attempts  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  striking  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  triumvir : — "  I  should  have  known  him  among  a  million, 
although  I  cannot  describe  him,  not  having  the  gift  of  portraiture.  The  pictures 
of  him,  which  are  in  common  circulation,  are  sufficiently  like  him  before  you 
have  seen  him,  and  perhaps  afterwards  too,  but  I  have  not  come  on  one  of  them 
^ince  that  evening.  A  delicate  but  indeficient  back-head,  a  bald  coronal  region 
of  wonderful  height  and  amplitude,  a  brow  proper  more  remarkable  for  beauty 
than  volume,  and  more  expressive  of  keenness  than  power,  dark  eyes  fitter  for 
pity  th^n  defiance,  and  a  thin,  regular,  long,  pale  Persian  face,  are  the  first 
things  that  catch  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The  coal-black  hair  of  the  head  and 
untouched  beard  yield  fitting  shadows,  and  form  an  appropriate  ground  for  so 
eminent  a  countenance,  surmounting,  as  it  does,  a  small  and  slender  figure.  I 
soon  perceived  that,  with  all  its  beauty,  it  is  a  melancholy  face  ;  a  most 
thoughtful,  not  unremembering,  faithful,  hopeful,  yet  sad  countenance.  It 
struck  me,  however,  as  being  the  melancholy  of  temperament  rather  than  of 
^circumstance ;  the  melancholy  of  genius,  depending  partly  on  some  degree  of 
constitutional  languor,  and  partly  on  the  continual  perception  of  the  littleness  of 
life,  and  partly  also  on  the  feeling  of  his  country's  wrongs.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  a  head  and  face  as  full  of  love  and  pity,  clearness  and  truth,  as  ever  I  saw 
— worthy  of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle,  a  confessor  or  a  martyr,  and  eminently 
^capable  of  command  wherever  love  and  truth  shall  rule.  .  .  .  Mazzini's 
conversation  is  wide  and  various,  being  spoken  in  quite  as  good  English  as  we 
of  Scotland  are  yet  accustomed  to  hear.  His  thoughts  have  evidently  been 
concentrated  on  the  present  state  of  Europe ;  necessarily  so  indeed,  owing  to 
his  position :  but  then  he  has  studied,  and  can  descant  with  effect  upon  the 
theological,  the  philosophical,  and  the  literary  aspects  of  European  life,  as  well 
as  its  political  phases.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  abreast  with  the 
foremost  thought  of  his  age  along  an  unusually  large  line  of  advance — a  man  to 
teach  a  prince,  or  to  be  one." 


THE  POLITENESS  OF  PAUL. 

An  old  poet  has  quaintly  called  Jesus  "the  first  true  gentlemen  that  ever 
breathed.*' — Paul's  politeness,  too,  must  not  be  overlooked,  compounded  as  it 
was  of  dignity  and  deference.  It  appeared  in  the  mildness  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  delivered  his  most  startling  and  shattering  messages,  both  to  Jews 
and  heathens  ;  in  his  graceful  salivations  ;  in  his  winning  reproofs — the  "  ex- 
cellent oil  which  did  not  break  the  head;"  in  the  delicacy  of  his  allusions  to  his 
own  claims  and  services ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  calm,  self-possessed,  and 
manly  attitude  he  assumed  before  the  rulers  of  his  people  and  the  Roman 
authorities.  In  the  language  of  Peter  and  John  to  their  judges,  there  is  an 
abruptness  savoring  of  their  rude  fisherman  life,  and  fitter  for  the  rough  echoes 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  than  for  the  tribunals  of  power.  But  Paul,  while  equally 
bold  and  decided,  is  far  more  gracious.  He  lowers  his  thunderbolt  before  his 
adversary  ere  he  launches  it.     His  shaft  is  "  polished,"  as  well  as  powerful.*—* 
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His  words  to  King  Agrippa,— "  I  would  to  God  tbat  not  only  thou,  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds," — are  the  most  cfaiTalrous  utterances  recorded  in  history.  An 
angel  could  not  bend  more  gracefully,  or  assume  an  attitudje  q(  mc^c^  ex^ed 
courtesy. 

THE  IMPROVIDENT  TBAVELLER. 

A  CERTAIN  traveller  who  had  a  distance  to  go,  one  part  of  his  road  leadii^ 
through  green  fields,  and  the  other  through  a  tangled  road  of  brambles  and 
thorns,  made  great  preparations  for  the  first  part  of  his  journey. 

He  dressed  himself  in  light  and  gay  clothes,  and  put  a  cake  in  bis  pocket, 
and  nimbly  proceeded  on  his  way  across  the  green  meadows. 

After^a  while  the  road  became  rugged,  and  by  the  time  nig^  dresr  0B9  the 
traveller  was  in  a  pitiable  plight.  His  provisions  were  exhausted,  his  clothes 
wet  through,  and  partly  torn  from  his  back  by  the  briers ;  his  flowers  were 
faded,  and,  weary  as  he  was,  the  slender  cane  which  he  carried  would  not  bear 
his  weight ;  a  stream  of  water  was  before  him,  and  darkness  around  him. 

'<  Alas  1"  said  he,  smiting  his  breast,  "  I  am  hungry,  and  have  no  food ;  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  have  no  dry  clothes ;  weary,  and  have  no  staff  to  rest  on  ^  I 
have  a  stream  to  cross,  and  here  is  no  boat;  I  am  bewildered,  and  have  no  guide  ;^ 
it  is  dark,  and  I  have  no  lantern.  Fool  that  I  am  !  why  did  I  not  provide  for 
the  end  of  my  journey  as  well  as  for  the  beginning  !*' 

My  friends,  time  is  hastening  away ;  you  are  travellers  !  Life  is  the  beginning, 
death  the  end  of  your  journey.  If  you  have  made  preparation  for  both,  happy 
are  you ;  but  if  otherwise,  you  resemble  the  foolish  traveller. 


COURTESY.. 

Love  *  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,'  it  never  acts  out  of  its  place  or  charac- 
ter, observes  due  decorum  and  good  manners,  is  never  rude,  bearish,  or  bruitish, 
and  is  ever  willing  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  it  may  please  then^  for 
theiiugood  to  edification.  No  ill-bred  man,  or  what  is  termed  rude  or  unman- 
nerly, is  a  Christian.  A  man  may  have  a  natural  bluntness,  or  be  a  clown,  and 
yet  there  be  nothing  bearish  or  hoggish  in  his  manner.  I  must  apologise  fof 
using  such  words ;  they  best  express  the  evil  against  which  I  wish  boUi  pow- 
erfully and  successfully  to  declaim.  I  never  wish  to  meet  with  those  who  affect 
to  be  called  *'  blunt,  honest  men  ;"  who  feel  themselves  above  all  the  forms  of 
respect  and  civility,  and  care  not  how  many  they  put  to  pain,  or  how  many  they 
displease.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  ;  I  do  not  contend  for  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  and  hollow  compliments ;  there  is  surely  a  medium  ;  and  a  sensi- 
ble Christian  man  will  not  be  long  in  finding  it  out.  Even  that  people  who  pro- 
fess to  be  above  aU  worldly  forms,  and  are  generally  stiff  enough,  yet  are  rarely 
found  to  be  rude,  uncivil,  or  ill-bred. — Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Death. — ^There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  death  ;  nothing  more  nncertalB 
than  the  time  of  dying.  I  will  therefore  be  prepared  for  ti^at  at  all  times, 
which  may  come  at  any  time,  and  must  come  at  some  time.  I  shall  not  hasten 
my  death  by  being  ready  for  it,  but  may  sweeten  it.  It  makes  me  not  die  the 
sooner,  but  the  better. 
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POETRY. 


If  I  WERE  A  VOICE. 

BIT  CJ^AiELES  MlCKAY. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  persuasive  voice, 

That  could  travel  the  wide  world  thro' 
I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  morning 

Ught, 
And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 

And  tell  them  to  be  true. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly,  o'er  land  or  flea. 
Wherever  a  human  heart  might  be, 
TeSlin^  a  tale,  or  singing  a  song, 
Isi  praise  of  the  tight— in  blsune  of  the 
wrong. 

3DP I  "wete  a  voice,  a  consoling  voice, 

I'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  air  ; 
The  homes  of  sorrow  and  guilt  I'd  seek, 
And  cahn  and  truthftil  words  I'd  speak, 

To  save  them  from  despair. 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly,  o'er  the  crowded  town. 
And  drop,  like  the  happy  sunlight,  down 
Into  the  nearts  of  suf^ring  men. 
And  teach  them  to  rejoice  again. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  convincing  voice, 

I'd  tra\el  with  the  wind. 
And  whenever  I  saw  the  nations  torn 
By  warfiire,  jejJlousy,  or  scorn. 

Or  hatred  of  their  kind, 
I'd  fly,  I'd  fly,  on  the  thunder-crash, 
And  into  their  blinded  bosoms  flash ; 
And,  all  their  evil  thoughts  subdued, 
I'd  teach  them  Christian  brotherhood. 

if  I  were  a  voice,  a  pervading  voice, 

I'd  seek  the  kings  of  earth ; 
I'd  find  them  alone  on  their  beds  at  night, 
Afid  whisper  words  that  should  guide  them 
righfr^ 

Lessons  of  priceless  worth ; 
I^d  fly  more  swift  than  the  swiftest  bird. 
And  tell  them  things  they  never  heard-— 
Truths  which  the  ages  for  aye  repeat — 
Unknown  to  the  statesmen  at  th^r  feet^ 


if  I  were  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice, 

I'd  speak  in  the  people's  ear ; 
And  whenever  they  shouted  "  Liberty/* 
Without  deserving  to  be  free, 
I'd  make  their  error  clear : 
rd  fly,  I'd  fly,  on  the  wings  of  day, 
Bebuking  wrong  on  my  world-wide  way, 
And  m^&ng  all  the  earth  rejoice — 
If  /  were  a  voico^-an  immortal  voice. 


SONG  OP  EMIGRATION. 

BT  MBS.  HEMANS. 

Thebe  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming 

sea, 
A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee  ; 
Man's  voice,  unbroken  by  sighs,  was  tiiere. 
Filling  witii  triumph  the  sunny  air  : 
Of  fresh,  green  land,  and  of  pastures  new. 
It  sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  surges 

flew. 

But  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone, 

That  from  woman's  Hps  it  felL 

*  Away,  away,  o'er  the  foaming  main  !' 
This  was  the  free  and  the  joyous  strain, 

*  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours  afar. 
We  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter 

star; 
There  are  plains  whose  verdures  no  foot 

hath  pressed. 
And  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave 

guest.* 

*  But,  alas  !  that  we  should  go,' 

Sang  the  farewell  voices  then 

*  From  the  homesteads,  warm  and  low. 

By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen  I' 

*  We  will  rear  new  homes  under  trees  that 

glow 
As  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every 

bough; 
O'er  our  white  walls  we  will  train  the  vine, 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  the  day's  decline ; 
And  watch  our  herds  as  they  ran^e  at  will 
Through  the  «^n  savannas,  all  bright 

'  But  alas  !  for  the  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard  trees. 

Where  first  our  childhood  play'd 
Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees  V 

'  All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forest  be. 
As  to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free  I . 
None  shall  say, '  Hither,  no  further  pass  !* 
We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy 

We 

might. 
And  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at 
night.' 


crass, 
win  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and 


*  But  oh  1  the  gray  church  tower. 
And  the  sound  of  Sablnth  bell. 

And  the  sheltered  garden  bower. 
We  have  bid  them  all  forewelL' 
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£PFE0T  OP  THB  BiBLB  UPON  NaTIOHB. — 

Tell  me  where  the  Bible  is,  and  where  it 
is  notf  and  I  will  write  a  moral  geography 
of  the  world.  I  will  show  what,  in  all  par- 
ticulars, is  the  physical  condition  of  that 
people.  One  gliuice  of  your  eye  will  inform 
you  where  Uie  Bible  is,  and  where  it-is  not. 
Go  to  Italy— decay,  degradation,  suffering, 
meet  you  on  every  side.  Commerce  droops, 
agriculture  sickens,  tiie  useful  arts  languish, 
lliere  is  a  heaviness  in  the  air ;  you  feel 
cramped  by  some  invisible  power ;  the  peo- 
le  dare  not  speak  aloud ;  they  walk  siow- 
/;  an  armed  soldiery  is  around  their 
'wellings ;  the  armed  police  take  from  the 
stranger  his  Bible,  before  he  enters  the 
territory.  Ask  for  the  Bible  in  the  book- 
stores ;  it  is  not  there,  or  in  a  form  so  large 
and  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  common  people.  The  preacher  takes 
no  text  from  the  Bible.  Enter  the  Vatican, 
and  inquire  for  a  Bible,  and  you  will  be 
pointed  to  some  case  where  it  reposes  among 
prohibited  books,  side  by  side  with  the 
works  of  Diderot,  Bousseau,  and  Voltaire. 
But  pass  over  the  Alps  into  Switzerland, 
and  down  the  Rhine  into  Holland,  and  over 
the  channel  to  England  and  Scotland,  and 
what  an  amazing  contrast  meets  the  eye  ! 
Men  look  with  an  air  of  independence ; 
there  are  industry,  neatness ,  instruction  for 
children.  Why  this  difference?  There 
is  no  brighter  sky — ^there  are  no  fairer 
scenes  of  nature — but  they  have  the  Bible ; 
and  happy  are  the  people  who  are  in  such 
a  case,  for  it  is  righteousness  that  exalteth 
a  nation. 

Bbwabb  op  bad  BOOBis. — **  Why,  what 
harm  will  hooks  do  me  f*  The  same  harm 
that  personal  intercourse  would  with  the 
bad  men  who  wrote  them.  That  '*  A  man 
is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,"  is  an 
old  proverb  ;  but  it  is  no  more  true  than 
that  a  man's  character  may  be  determined 
by  knowing  what  books  he  reads.  If  a  good 
book  can  l^  read  without  making  one  bet- 
ter, a  bad  book  cannot  be  read  without 
making  one  the  worse.  A  person  mcof  he 
ruined  by  reading  a  single  volume  I  Bad 
books  are  like  ardent  spirits  ;  they  famish 
neither  ••  aliment''  nor  **  medicine  ;*'  they 
are  **  poison,**  Both  intoxicate — one  the 
mind,  the  other  the  body  ;  the  thirst  for 
each  increases  by  being  fed,  and  is  never 
satisfied  ;  both  ruin — one  the  intellect,  the 
other  the  hedlJi,  and  together  the  souL 
The  makers  and  venders  of  each  are  equally 
g^t^  and  equally  comiptors  of  the  com- 
mumty  ;  and  the  safe-guard  against  each  is 
the  same — total  abstinence  from  all  that  in- 
toxicates mind  or  body. 
Chbibt  oub  All. — We  cannot  build  too 


confidently  on  the  merits  of  Christ  as  our 
hope;  or  think  too  much  of  the  life  of  Christ 
as  our  example. 

Wht  don't  thbt  cfBT  BBADt^  ? — "  Mam- 
ma," said  a  little  child  to  her  mother,  ''mv 
Sunday  school  teacher  tells  me  that  this 
world  is  only  a  place,  in  which  God  lets  us 
live  a  while,  that  w6  may  prepare  for  a 
better  world.  But,  mother,  I  do  not  see 
anybody  preparing.  I  see  you  are  prepar- 
u^gt  to  go  into  the  country,  and  Aunt  Eliza 
is  preparing  to  go  with  you  !  Why  do  not 
people  try  to  get  ready  to  go  to  another 
world  ?** 

A  Cub's  Toilettb.-^  An  an^using  cir- 
cumstance occurs  every  morning  in  Bridge 
Street  Bow,  Chester.  When  the  servant  is 
employed  polishing  the  external  brasses  of 
Mr.  Davies's  (the  chemist)  shop,  the  spa- 
niel belonging  to  the  latter  makes  a  point 
of  taking  up  his  station  on  the  stall  to  watch 
the  operation,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  finished 
offers  his  neck  to  the  man  for  the  purpose 
of  having  his  brass  collar  furbished  up  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  a  dog  of  his  pretensions. 
Sometimes  the  servant  pretend  to  forget 
this  mark  of  attention,  when  Don  takes  care 
to  remind  him  of  his  neglect  by  a  very  sig- 
nificant bark.  The  process  of  adornment 
invariably  concludes  by  the  presentation  of 
his  paw,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  his  vaiet 
de  chein. 

JosBPH  HuMB,  Esq,  M.P.^We  cannot 
forbear  telling  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Hnme^ 
illustrative  of  his  remarkable  self-posses- 
sion and  fearlessness;  we  beUeve  that  it  has 
already  been  printed  more  than  once,  and, 
unlike  most  stories,  it  possesses  the  prosaic 
quality  of  being  true.  Mr.  Hume  was  in  a 
small  packet  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  when 
the  weather  became  very  boisterous ;  the 
master  of  the  boat  either  got  frightened  or 
did  not  know  his  course,  and  certain  de- 
struction seemed  to  await  the  unfortunate 
Sassengers.  Mr.  Hume  saw  the  dilemma  : 
emanded  to  see  the  captain's  charts,  which 
were  freely  given  up  to  him,  together  with 
the  entire  control  of  the  vessel ;  ascertained 
the  position  of  the  vessel  in  a  short  time  ; 
altered  her  course  ;  saved,  probably  the 
lives  of  all  on  board — and,  when  aU  danger 
was  passed,  went  into  the  cabin,  and,  ob- 
taining some  paste,  mended  the  captain's 
torn  and  neglected  maps  I  This  was  re- 
ported many  years  ago  by  a  young  man 
who  was  on  board  at  the  time,  and  helped 
Mr.  Hume  to  handle  the  paste  brush. 

Thb  sweetest  and  most  satisfactory  con- 
nections in  life  are  those  formed  between 
congenial  minds,  equalljr  linked  together 
by  the  conformity  of  their  virtues,  fuid  by 
toe  ties  of  esteem. 
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Escapes  op  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 
In  many  striking  points  the  careers  of  Na- 
poleon and  Wellmgton  exhibited  a  remark- 
able similitude.  Som  in  the  same  year — 
following  the  same  profession — ^passing  that 
dangerous  ordeal  unharmed  in  which  so 
many  of  their  contemporaries  perished — 
and  both  surviving  to  gain  the  loftiest  ob* 
jects,  at  which  "  ambition's  self'  could 
strain.  Beset  with  dangers,  their  preser- 
vation seemed  miraculous — as  both  exposed 
themselves  recklessly — andfromtheirmost 
perilous  situations,  Doth  had  singular  es- 
capes, and  by  the  most  opposite  agencies. 
When  at  Acre  a  shell  dropped  at  Napole- 
on's foot,  a  soldier  seizing  mm  in  his  arms, 
flung  him  on  the  ground,  and  the  shivered 
met^  passed  harmlessly  over  the  prostrate 
general,  and  but  slighdy  wounded  his  pre- 
server. In  Paris  the  furious  driving  of 
his  coachman  cleared  the  street  before  the 
infernal  maehine  could  be  exploded.  These 
were  probably  his  greatest  perils ;  and  from 
one  he  was  delivered  by  the  devotion  of  a 
grenadier — from  the  other  by  the  acciden- 
tal drunkenness  of  a  servant.  Nor  were 
Wellington's  escapes  less  remarkable ;  for 
there  was  rarely  an  action  in  which  some 
of  his  personal  attendants  were  not  killed 
or  wounded.  At  Yittoria  he  passed  unharm- 
ed through  the  fire  of  the  French  centre 
bristling  with  cannon,  for  there  eighty 
pieces  were  in  battery.  At  Sauroren  he 
wrote  a  memoradum  on  the  bridge  while 
the  enemy  were  in  actual  possession  of  the 
village.  During  the  bloody  contest  that 
ensued,  for  a  tmie  he  sat  upon  a  height 
within  close  musket  range  of  the  enemy 
watching  the  pro^ss  of  the  battle ;  and 
in  the  evening  his  danger  was  still  more 
imminent.  "He  had  carried  with  him,'' 
says  Colonel  Napier,  "towards  Echaller 
half  a  company  of  the  43rd  as  an  escort, 
and  placed  a  sergeant,  named  Blood,  with 
a  party,  to  watch  in  front  while  he  exa* 
mined  his  maps.  The  French,  who  were 
close  at  hand,  sent  a  detachment  to  cut 
the  party  off;  and  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  ground  that  their  troops  rushing  on  at 
full  speed,  would  infallibly  have  fallen  un- 
awares upon  Lord  Wellington,  if  Blood,  a 
young  intelligent  man,  seeing  the  danger, 
had  not,  with  surprising  activity,  leaping 
rather  than  running  down  the  precipitous 
rocks  he  was  posted  on,  given  the  general 
notice ;  and,  as  it  was,  the  French  arrived 
in  time  to  send  a  volley  of  shot  after  him 
as  he  galloped  away.*'  It  was  said  of  Na- 
poleon that  he  bore  a  charmed  life— and 
certainly  a  special  providence  watched  oyer 


that  of  Wellington — "  God  covered  his  head 
in  battle,  and  not  a  h^  of  it  was  scathed." 

The  late  Dr.  Grosvenor  being  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Dr.  Watts,  a  friend  said  to  him, 
*'  Well,  Dr.  Grosvenor,  you  have  seen  the 
end  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  you  will  soon  fol- 
low; what  do  you  think  of  death?"  "Think 
of  it  I''  replied  the  doctor ;  "  why,  when 
death  comes,  I  shall  smile  upon  death,  if 
God  smiles  upon  me." 
*  A  QUESTION  AVOIDED. — There  is  a  kind 
infidelity  at  the  present  day,  which  talks 
much  of  philanthropy,  and  finds  much  &iult 
with  Christianity,  and  yet  never  manfully 
meets  this  question.  Is  the  Bible  from  God? 

Christ  the  fountain  op  life. — O  what 
a  melting  consideration  is  this :  that  out  of 
his  agony  comes  our  victory ;  out  of  his 
condemnation,  our  justification ;  out  of  his 
pain,  our  ease ;  out  of  his  stripes,  our  heal- 
ing ;  out  of  his  gall  and  vinegar,  our  honey ; 
out  of  his  curse,  our  blessing :  out  of  ms 
crown  of  thorns,  our  crown  of  glory ;  out 
of  his  death,  our  life !  If  he  could  not  be 
released,  it  was  that  you  mi^ht.  If  Pilate 
gave  sentence  against  him,  it  was  that  tlie 
great  God  might  give  sentence  against  yon. 
If  he  yielded,  that  it  should  be  with  Christ 
as  they  required,  it  was  that  it  mi^ht  be 
with  our  souls  as  well  as  we  can  desire. 

Punctuality. — It  is  said  of  Melancthon, 
that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
pected not  only  the  hour,  but  the  minute 
to  be  fixed,  that  no  time  might  be  wasted 
in  the  idleness  of  suspense ;  and  of  Wash- 
ington, that  when  his  secretary,  being  re- 
peatedly late  in  his  attendance,  laid  the 
blame  upon  his  watch,  he  said,  "  You  must 
either  get  another  watch,  or  I  another  se- 
cretory." 

What  an  intluencb  I-— There  are  at 
least  three  millions  of  mothers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  These  mothers,  aside  from  older 
cluldren,  have,  it  is  supposed,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  infants  under 
their  charge.  No  influence  at  present  can 
reach  these  infant  minds  but  that  of  a  mo- 
ther. These  minds  may  be  moulded  at  the 
will  or  discretion  of  these  mothers.  If  this 
vast  army  of  mothers  should  combine  to 
accomplish  any  given  object,  what  might 
Ihey  not  do?  If  every  mother  should  imi- 
tate the  examjple  of  Hannah  of  old,  and 
consecrate  her  infant  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  what  could  withstand  such  a  moral 
influence  ?  And  yet  from  these  infants  are 
to  come  our  rulers,  our  judges,  our  minis- 
ters, and  all  the  influence,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  which  is  to  sway  the  destinies  of 
the  nation. 
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STATISTICS. 


Ikorbasbo  Consumption  of  Tejl— 
Jadffiog  from  the  Custom  House  returns 
for^e  eleTen  months  ending  the  5th Decem- 
ber last,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  tea,  which  has  been  goine 
steadily  forward  for  several  years  ^t,  still 
continues  to  advance  at  a  rate  wmch  must 
be  highly  satisfactor3r  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  l&chequer.  During  the  three  previous 
years,  the  tea  consumed  m  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  revenue  which  it  yielded,  were 
as  follow  : — 

1848  .  .  48,847,789lb8  .  .  £5,239,992 

1849  .  .  50,021,576       .  .     5,471,422 

1850  .  .  51,178,215  .  .  5,597,706 
Ten  years  ago,  before  any  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  our  commercial  policv,  the 
entire  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain 
and  Iceland  amounted  to  36,675,6671bs  ;  so 
that  the  increase  since  then  has  been  more 
than  17,000,000lbs,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 
As  the  population  is  not  much  larger  than 
it  was  in  1841,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
Uiere  must  be  a  larger  number  of  people  in 
comfortable  circumstances  now  than  there 
was  at  tbe  former  period,  whatever  Mr. 
Newdegate  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  from  1831  to  1841,  in  spite 
of  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000,000  in  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  notwithstand- 
ing ti^e  impetus  nven  to  the  tea  trade  by 
the  abolition  of  &e  East  India  Company's 
monoply  in  1833,  the  increased  consumption 
was  only  6,675,566lbs.  Great  as  the  increase 
has  been  of  late  years,  however,  it  is  very 
far  riiort  of  what  we  might  expect  to  see 
were  the  duty  reduced  to  a  moderate  per 
centage  on  the  value  of  the  article  as  it 
comes  from  ^e  Chinese  merchant.  In  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey,  where  there  is  no  duty 
on  tea,  the  average  consumption  is  4^1bs 
per  head  per  annum.  The  same  rate  for 
the  United  KUigdom  would  require  an  an- 
nual importation  of  nearly  120,000,000lbs., 
which  IS  more  than  the  Celestial  Empire 
coidd  supply  without  many  years  wammg. 
But  no  one  would  ever  propose  even  a  large  - 
reduction  of  the  tea-dutv  all  at  once,  much 
less  a  total  abolition.  If  it  could  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  from  its  present  exorbitant 
amount  to  U.  per  lb.,  spreading  the  reduc- 
tion over  Severn  years,  the  revenue  would 
not  suffer  much,  while  the  comfort  of  the 
people  would  be  greatlv  increased,  and  our 
trade  with  China  would  probably  be  very 

Manuvaotubb  of  Ibon. — ^I^  1851,  the 
iron  manufactured  amounted  to  2,500,000 


tons  ;  of  which  750,000  tons  were  made  in 
South  Wales ;  775,000  tons  in  Scotland  ; 
600,000  tons  in  South  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  and  400,000  tons  in  other 
districts  ;  one-third  of  the  produce  being 
employed  in  castings,  and  two-thirds  in  mal- 
leable manufactures.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  extraordinary  quantity,  7,000,000  tons 
of  ore,  2,700,000  tons  of  limestone,  and  13, 
006,000  tons  of  coal  had  to  be  extracted 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  while,  in  ad- 
dition to  steam  power  the  labour  of  from 
650,000  to  700,000  individuals,  directly  or 
indirectly  employed,  was  required.  These 
statistics  sufficiently  illustrate  the  gigantic 
scale  upon  which  the  manufacture  is  con- 
ducted ;  the  immense  demand  for  the  article, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  the  value 
which  Providence  has  stored  in  an  unattrac- 
tive mineral  substance,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able by  the  vulgar  eye  from  an  ordinary 
stone  upon  the  roads.  Nor  ought  it  other- 
wise to  be  r^;arded  than  as  a  proof  of  wise 
and  bountiful  design,  that  the  valuable  in- 
gredients are  so  combined  with  the  worth- 
lesB  in  the  ore,  and  so  deposited  in  nature 
as  to  tax  the  utmost  ingenuitv  and  industry 
of  man  to  develope  a  useful  product,  for 
hereby  the  opportunity  is  afforded  him, 
with  high  incentives  to  use  it,  actively  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  and  improve  them  oy  cid- 
tivation.  Four  hundred  specimens  of  Bri- 
tish iron  ore  appeared  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, emphatically  the  gems  of  the  country, 
immensely  more  precious  than  the  pearls 
and  diamonds  which  formed  the  *'  wealth  of 
Ormuz  and  of  Ind,*'  as  fUmishing  occupa- 
tion, with  the  means  of  subsistence,  tohun« 
dreds  of  thousands  of  the  population,  while 
contributing  to  the  social  advance  and  fo- 
reign commerce  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
encuess  variety  of  important  objects  to  which 
hardwares  are  applied. 

Impobtamob  of  Lost  HouR8.-r-One  per- 
son rises  in  the  morning  at  half-past  nine, 
another  at  six.  If  each  uye  to  be  fifty  years 
old,  the  one  will  have  enjoyed  sixty-three 
thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  seventy-five 
hours,  or  two  thousand,  six  hundrec^  and 
sixty-one  dayj,  more  than  the  other.  Let 
us  suppose  that  there  are,  throughout  Great 
Britain,  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
persons,  who  rise  at  a  quarter-past  nine,  or 
later.  Of  these,  perhaps,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  would,  if  they  rose  at  six,  be 
usefully  employed.  At  this  rate,  6,432,292 
years  are  lost  every  half-century. 


Frinted  by  Jobs  KEimEDT,  of  82  Alpha  Boad,  Regent's  Park,  at  his  Printiiig  Offioe, 
4  Qaeen  Street,  Cheapside. 
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THE    BENEDICTION. 

BY  REV.    J.    A.    JAMES. 


May  the  love  of  God,  that  is  the  Father,  be  yours.  Yours  not  only  in 
that  general  sense  in  which  he  loves  the  world,  but  in  the  special  "  favour  which 
he  beareth  to  his  people;"  in  all  its  rich,  immense,  infinite  and  eternal  bene- 
fits. Admire^  as  you  well  may,  this  love  of  God ;  that  he  should  not  satisfy 
himself  with  bestowing  upon  them  little  things,  and  temporal  kindness,  but 
should  confer  upon  his  people  all  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  in  heavenly 
things  in  Christ  Jesus  that  he  should  love  them  not  only  for  awhile,  but  for 
ever  and  ever:  that  he  should  put  forth  for  them  the  uttermost  of  his  love.  0 
this  is  wonderful  Yes,  he  has  gone  to  the  uttermost  in  nothing  but  his  love : 
he  has  never  shewed  so  much  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  but  he  could  show 
iQore ;  he  could  go  on  creating  and  multiplying  worlds  to  eternity,  but  his  love 
cannot  do  more  or  greater  things  than  it  has  done  in  giving  us  Christ,  heaven, 
and  Himself.  He  has  left  his  love  no  greater  work  to  do,  no  richer  develope- 
ment  to  make.  His  love  is  inconceivable  by  all  but  himseif.  It  has  height 
not  to  be  scaled,  depth  not  to  be  fathomed,  breadths  not  to  be  measured,  and 
lengths  not  to  be  traced :  it  passeth  knowledge.  0  the  greatness  of  God's  love ! 
Admire  it,  I  say,  and  may  you  possess  it,  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  operations, 
and  provisions  in  time,  and  through  eternity.     * 

May  THE  GRACE  OF  OUR  LoRD  Jesus  Christ  be  yours:  that  grace  of  which 
the  Apostle  so  beautifully  writes,  where  he  says — "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor, 
that  he  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.** — -2  Cor.  viii.  9.  That  grace  of 
which  he  speaks  in  another  place  by  itself,  as  if  it  were,  of  itself,  the  sum  of 
spiritual  blessings, — **The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.*' — 
1  Cor.  xvi.  23.  Who  can  imagine  what  this  grace  is  in  its  spring  and  fountain 
in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  in  all  its  streams  in  the  work  of  redemption;  how 
unsearchable,  how  free,  how  abundant,  even  to  exceeding  riches  ?  Who  can 
imagine  what  that  grace  must  be,  of  which  the  stable  and  manager  of  Bethle- 
hem, the  life  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  the  endurance  of  ceaseless  contradiction 
and  persecution,  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden,  the  degradation 
and  insult  in  the  hall  of  Pilate,  and  the  tormenting  and  accursed  death  of  the 
cross,  were  but  the  fruits,  expressions,  and  operations  ?  What  must  be  the 
grace  itself,  when*  these  are  only  its  outward  workings  ?  May  this  grace  be 
yours.  May  you  live  in  the  heart  of  Jesus.  May  his  favour  compass  you 
about  as  a  shield.  May  all  the  blessed,  and  untold,  and  inconceivable  results 
of  his  mediation  be  your  portion.  And  then  you  are  rich  amidst  the  deepest 
poverty,  safe  amidst  the  most  pressing  danger,  happy  in  the  heaviest  sorrow, 
great  and  honourable  amidst  the  lowest  obscurity. 

VOL   III.       N 
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May  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  HoLT  SpiRiT  be  yours.  By  this  we  are 
to  understand  the  participation  and  fruition  of  his  all-enlightening,  renewing, 
sanctifying,  preserving  influences.  May  you  live  in  the  Spirit  by  regeneration, 
and  walk  in  the  Spirit  by  sanctification :  may  you  be  habitually  led  by  him: 
may  he  be  your  counsellor  and  comforter :  may  he  dwell  in  you,  as  in  his  tem- 
ple, and  actuate  you  as  the  pervading  soul  of  his  body  the  Church :  may  he  help 
your  infirmities,  indite  your  prayers,  and  make  intercession  within  you,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God :  may  he  fill  your  mind  with  light,  your  conscience  with 
peace,  your  hearts  with  love,  your  lives  with  holiness :  may  he  so  shine  upon 
his  work  in  your  souls,  and  so  enable  you  to  compare  it  with  the  description  of 
his  work  in  the  word,  as  to  witness  to  you  in  this  manner  clearly  and  assuredly 
that  you  are  the  children  of  God:  may  he  by  his  heavenly  light,  and  love,  and 
purity,  and  peace  which  he  shall  impart,  be  to  you,  and  in  you,  as  the  earnest 
of  heavenly  bliss,  and  at  the  same  time  mould  and  shape  you  as  vessels  which 
he  is  beforehand  preparing  for  glory. 

Thus  is  the  whole  Trinity  concerned  in  the  great  work  of  your' salvation.  All 
originating  in  the  love  of  the  Father,  executed  by  the  grace  of  the  Son,  and 
applied  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Each  person  performii^  his  own  part 
according  to  the  arrangements  in  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption,  yet  all 
concurring  in  the  work  of  each. 

What  an  important  woik,  and  how  vast,  is  the  salvftion  of  lost  sinners  !  All 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  concerned  in  it:  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the 
grace  of  the  Son,  and  the  communion  of  the  Spirit.  How  vast  a  blessing  must 
be  the  salvation  thus  accomplished,  and  which  is  the  fruit  of  such  an  astonish- 
ing and  mysterious  scheme !  .  Who  can  conceive  of  it  adequately,  and  tell  all 
that  is  included  in  the  redemption,  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory? 
If  we  are  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  product,  by  the  means  employed  to 
Work  it  out,  then  what  must  be  the  glory,  honour,  and  felicity  which  are  to  be 
the  result  of  that  scheme,  which  was  devised  by  omniscience  from  eternity,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  cross,  and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poured 
out  from  on  high  to  carry  into  effect  in  the  heart  of  fallen,  yet  immortal  man  ! 

With  what  confidence  may  we  wait  for  and  expect  the  progress  and  consum- 
mation of  our  salvation.  .  There  is  the  eternal  love  of  God,  the  all-sufficient 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  carry  it  for- 
ward to  its  completion.  What  cannot  eternal  love,  infinite  merit,  and  iJmighty 
power  do  ?  We  have  mighty  and  restless  enemies  to  oppose  us,  great  and  for- 
midable obstacles  to  surmount ;  and  if  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  grace 
depended  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  any  human  or  angelic  aid;  if  we  had  no 
resources  above  what  are  human  or  created,  we  might  well  despair,  and  con- 
clude our  salvation  to  be  impossible,-— but  we  have  the  whole  and  undivided 
Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  on  our  side.  We  have  Divine,  infinite, 
and  inexhaustible  resources  of  wisdom,  power,  love,  and  truth,  to  rely  upon. 
In  view  of  this  blessed  subject,  we  may  utter  the  Apostle's  bold,  beautiful,  and 
triumphant  language — ''Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? — I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angles,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." — Bom.  viii.  38,  39.  No:  where  there  is  no  condemnation, 
there  shall  be  no  separation.  We  may  be  separated  from  our  friends,  our  pro- 
perty, our  health,  our  home,  our  country,  our  life, — but  never,  no  never,  from 
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Christ.  Onft  thiug,  and  that  infinitely  the  most  valuable  and  momentous  thing, 
is  sure  to  us  in  this  world  of  vicissitudes,  losses,  and  wrecks ;  the  salvation  of 
them  that  believe  is  as  sure  and  safe  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  can  make 
it. 

Bat  recollect  that  we  are  called  upon,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  all  those 
virtues  and  graces  which^  as  renewed  creatures,  are  obviously  our  duty.  Our 
souls  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  believe  and  trust — then  to  rejoice — then  to 
hope — ^but  then  also  to  watch  and  pray,  to  resist  and  struggle,  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  What  blessed  encouragement  have 
we  to  all  this  in  the  promises  and  engagements  of  a  Triune  God  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  of  grace  where  it  is  begun,  even  until  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus.  You 
are  fully  warranted  to  expect  this  love  of  the  Father,  grace  of  the  Son,  and  power 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  promised  to  them  that  believe,  and  ask,  and  seek.  As  God 
will  not  be  mocked  by  you  by  false  professions,  so  he  will  not  mock  you  with 
false  promises. 

Call  to  recollection  your  baptismal  covenant,  you  were  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  bound  to  yield  and 
consecrate  yourselves  to  the  worship,  service,  and  cause  of  the  ever-blessed  Tri- 
nity ;  to  seek  the  satisfying  love  of  the  Father,  the  pardoning  grace  of  the  Son, 
and  the  renewing  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  that  solemn  hour,  when  the  outward 
said  visible  sign  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace  fell  upon  your  countenance,  you 
were  claimed  for  God,  and  set  apart  for  him,  and  are  l^us  solemnly  bound  to 
consider  yourselves  as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  seek  by  all  means  which  he  has 
put  within  your  power  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  grace  of  the  Son,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  whole  Trinity  claims  you  ;  each  person  has  an 
interest  in  you,  and  to  each  you  are  to  surrender  yourselves  by  an  entire  aiid 
appropriate  consecration. 

And  I  admonish  you  to  give  all  the  glory  of  your  sahBtion  to  God !  Love, 
grace,  and  free  undeserved  communication  have  done,  and  will  do  all.  You  stand 
now,  and  will  stand  to  the  end,  **  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein 
be  hath  made  you  accepted  in  the  beloved.** — Ephes.  i.  6.  Ye  are  saved  by 
grace  through  faith.  Grace  chose,  grace  called,  grace  justified,  grace  sanctified, 
and  it  is  grace  that  must  keep  you.  Let  no  note  be.  sounded  more  loudly,  more 
frequently,  more  gratefully,  or  more  joyfully,  than  that  which  at  once  lifts  you 
high,  and  at  the  same  time  lays  you  low — grace — orace.  It  is  by  the  grace 
of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  we  are  what  we  are.  Yet  a  little  while  and 
grace  will  be  swallowed  up  in  glory.  Soon  we  shall  emerge  from  the  shades 
amidst  which  we  are  now  walking,  into  the  regions  of  unclouded  splendour,  and 
fully  possess  the  inheritence  of  the  saints  in  light.  There  as  we  bend  around 
the  throne  of  God,  the  fount  of  truth  and  life,  we  shall  better  understand,  than 
I  can  teach,  pr  you  can  now  receive,  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  see 
more  clearly,  though  perhaps  we  shall  never  fully  comprehend,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  0  blessed  state!  0  glorious  abode ! 
where  the  din  of  controversy  shall  be  no  more  heard  than  the  din  of  war, — 
where  ignorence  and  suspense  will  no  longer  exist, — where  all  mistakes  will  be 
rectified,  and  all  doubts  be  removed — and  that  which  is  perfect  being  come, 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away,  and  we  shall  know,  even  as  we  are 
known. 
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BRIEF  HINTS  OIT  THE  SABBATH. 

The  institation  of  the  sabbatb  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  sacred  to  the  hoiMiir 
of  the  Creator  and  subservient  to  the  highest  interest  of  his  creatures,  dates  be- 
fore the  Fall.  The  tradition  of  it  as  a  positive  divine  law  was  clearly  preserved 
among  the  righteous  few  to  the  period  of  the  flood.  The  subsequent  incorpora- 
tion of  it  in  the  law  promulgated  at  Sinai,  preserved  and  effectually  perpetuated 
the  original  command.  It  was  not  first  originated  in  conjunction  with  the  cere- 
monial law.  It  cannot,  therefore  be  considered  as  a  ceremony  in  the  strict  usage 
of  that  term ;  neither  can  the  want  of  a  positive  command  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation be  construed  into  an  exemption  from  the  law  which  previously  existed. 
This  will  appear  more  conclusively  if  we  can  trace  in  this  sacred  and  venerable 
institution  a  design  of  perpetuity  and  universality. 

1.  This  design  will  appear  from  the  date  and  circumstances  of  its  origination^ 
as  well  as  from  subsequent  intimations  of  its  observance.  It  began  to  be  observed 
at  the  era  of  the  creation.  It  was  doubtless  held  sacred  by  Noah.  The  inter- 
vals of  sending  out  the  dove  from  the  ark  agree  with  the  recurrence  and 
observance  of  the  sabbath.  Its  origination  does  not  connect  it  exclusively  with 
any  part  of  mankind ;  but  makes  it,  in  its  duties  and  promises,  the  law  and 
property  of  the  whole  human  family.  The  structure  of  this  world,  the  produc- 
tion of  so  many  beings,  the  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  design  of  the  whole,  were  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  Deity  indulged  his  reflection.  '  He  beheld,  and  all  things  were  very 
good.*  The  day  which  succeeded  the  termination  of  these  works  was  devoted 
to  rest  and  contemplation.  God  blessed  that  day  because  that  in  it  he  rested 
or  ceased  from  all  his  works,  which  he  had  created.  Now,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  world  was  formed  in  order  to  give  existence  to  Israel,  or  that 
the  plans  of  creation  delighted  the  divine  mind,  only  as  they  provided  for  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  the  Jewish  people,  it  ¥rill  never  appear  that  the  sab- 
bath, in  its  origin,  belonged  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  rather  than  to  the  Christian 
dispensation,  or,  in  fact  to  any  particular  dispensation  at  all.  Its  relation  to  a 
general  event, — an  event  in  which  the  world  and  not  Judea,  the  race  of  Adam, 
and  not  the  seed  of  Jacob,  were  concerned,  gives  it  the  implied  design,  at  least, 
of  general  obligation ;  and,  as  far  as  it  makes  the  observance  of  it  an  ordinance 
at  all,  makes  it  so  for  all  people  and  for  all  ages, — ^universal  in  its  precept,  per- 
petual in  its  duration. 

2.  Its  appointment  to  the  Israelites  admits  of  a  construction  as  favourable 
to  our  purpose,  as  that  part  of  its  history  which  we  have  been  considering.  To 
make  the  sabbath  a  ceremonial  ordinance,  belonging  exclusively  to  them,  its 
institution  should,  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  die  divine  legislation,  have 
been  grounded  upon  some  special  principle,  and  enacted  for  some  purpose  pe- 
culiar to  their  character,  and  beginning  and  ending  with  their  economy.  Such 
is,  however,  by  no  means  the  fact.  The  very  ground  and  reason  of  the  institu- 
tion, among  the  Israelitish  people,  is  the  same  that  has  been  noticed  in  the  ac- 
count of  its  origin, — the  rest  of  the  Almighty  from  the  work  of  creation.  '  Where- 
fire  he  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hidlowed  it.*  Is  it  not  obvious  from  such 
an  argument  that  the  seventh  day  was  sacred  from  the  commencement  of  man's 
condition, — sacred  in  a  manner,  and  upon  a  principle,  distinct  from  anything 
which  regarded  the  state  of  Israel  or  the  government  of  Moses, — sacred  as  a 
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memorial  of  deeds  which  show  the  perfection  of  divine  power  and  glory  ?  Jf 
this  rest  was  a  reason  for  the  intermission  of  labour  among  the  Israelites,  why 
not  to  others  and  to  us  ?  Shall  we  confine  to  one  people  a  duty,  the  reason  of 
which  is  alike  interesting  to  all  ?  The  passing  away  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
has  not  removed  nor  touched  any  part  of  the  reason  upon  which  the  sabbath  was 
enacted.  Are  the  works  of  God  less  memorable  ?  They  are  surely  not  like  the 
ceremonial  law,  national  and  temporary.  But  as  God  hallowed  it  on  his  own 
account,  and  for  his  own  glory  as  a  memorial  of  his  works,  and  for  a  season  of 
devotion,  the  ordinance  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  of  obligation  as  long  as  the 
visible  works  of  God  continue,  and  creatures  survive  to  worship  and  serve  him. 

3.  This  argument  is  strengthened  by  considering  its  figurative  importance 
under  every  dispensation.  It  was,  and  is,  typical  of  a  rest — the  rest  of  God— 
future,  spiritual,  *  heavenly,*  It  is  an  emblem,  a  preparative  for  another  state, 
and  a  promise  or  prophecy.  It  caUs  us  to  repose  from  the  agitations  of  passion, 
from  embarrassment,  from  sin,  and  from  toil  the  effect  of  sin.  The  sabbath  was 
not  enacted  upon  any  national,  temporary,  or  local  ground.  It  is  an  ordinance 
wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  specified  in  the  command,  is  yet  in  existence  as 
an  institution  of  piety,  social  comfort,  and  individual  edification,  and  will  continue 
till  the  works  it  commemorates  shall  be  burnt  up.  The  change  of  the  day 
strengthens  the  tendency  of  the  whole  argument,  because  it  reinforces  the  means 
of  attaining  the  end  for  which  the  sabbath  was  instituted,  and  because  there  can 
be  no  acceptable  worship  of  God  but  through  the  Mediator.  The  first  day  was 
adopted  in  the  place  of  the  seventh  by  the  primitive  disciples.  On  this  day 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead, — appeared  three  several  times  on  it.  His  apostles 
held  it  sacred  to  religious  purposes.  The  gospel  presents  new  reasons  for  a 
sabbath,  and  greater  ones.  It  is  in  every  view  reasonable  that  the  worship  of 
the  seventh  should  be  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Its  design  is  to 
suspend  labour,  to  preserve  and  promote  piety,  and  to  prepare  for  the  eternal 
rest  of  heaven. 

Worldly  labours  and  pleasures  are  prohibited.  A  periodical  rest  repairs  the 
animal  powers.  The  intermission  of  worldly  pursuits,  which  exhaust  the  strength 
and  enfeeble  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  is  a  design  of  equal  wisdom  and 
kindness.  The  tide  of  business,  and  the  anxieties  which  accompany  it,  should 
suffer  suspension ;  the  hands  desist  from  labour,  the  head  from  contrivance,  and 
the  heart  from  the  care  and  captivations  of  the  world.  All  around  should  be 
still  and  serene  in  animal  and  rational  repose. 

It  is  a  holy  rest  from  labour  ;  it  is  consecrated  to  devotion — and  to  devotion 
only  through  Jesus  Christ  the  author  of  the  new  creation.  Man  is  pfone  to  for- 
get himself  and  his  God  on  other  days.  On  this  he  rises  on  the  wings  of  faith, 
and  sees  God  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  creation.  It  is  preparatory  to  a  more 
perfect  and  permanent  rest,  provided  for  us  through  Jesus  Christ.  .The  finished 
labours  of  the  week  may  suggest  a  pleasure  correspondent  to  that  which  is  felt 
by  those  who  have  entered  into  rest.  Meetness  for  heaven  is  our  end.  Social 
worship  is  blessed  to  purify  the  mind  and  exalt  the  affections.  It  is  the  more 
efficacious  as  unencumbered  by  worldly  cares  and  speculations.  A  veil  is  thrown 
over  the  follies  and  attractions  of  the  world.  Faith  is  strengthened, — hope  en- 
couraged,—joys  elevated  and  increased, — and  Christian  character  altogether 
improved. 

If  such  be  the  origin,  importance,  and  virtue  of  the  sabbath,  or,  more  properly 
now,  of  the  Lord'a  day,— if  it  has  the  authority  of  a  positive  ordinance  in  the 
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first  appointment,  and  the  stamp  of  divine  approbation, — if  it  holds  so  near  a 
connexion  with  the  spiritaal  interests  and  religious  improvement  of  men, — if  it 
combines  both  the  grandeur  of  the  Creator  and  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  it  is 
manifest,  that  whatever  tends  to  weaken  obligations  or  diminish  the  respect  which 
it  has  usually  received,  is  an  evil,  not  only  as  it  affects  the  feelings  of  the  devout, 
but  as  it  multiplies  occasions  for  sin,  and  adds  to  the  inconveniences  of  life. 
Its  desecration  uniformly  increases  the  burdens  and  troubles  of  society,  as  it 
tends  to  give  strength  to  the  evil  propensities  of  mankind.  - 

As  it  promotes  the  general  interest  of  society  it  is  higldy  valuable.  Al> 
worldly  pleasures  and  labours,  all  wilful  abstinence  from  social  worship,  all  de<^ 
votion  to  studies  and  speculations  of  ordinary  curiosity  or  secular  interest,  are 
deviations  from  its  spirit  and  principle.  We  should  allow  our  domestics  to  par-i 
take  in  our  sabbatic  rest  and  enjoyment.  We  are  not  always  attentive  to  their 
spiritual  interests  on  the  day  which  is  theirs  by  divine  donation  ;  and  on  which 
we  are  bound  to  release  them  from  their  toils.  Many  persons,  professedly  Chris* 
tian,,  enjoy  the  sabbath  themselves,  but  make  it  a  day  of  more  than  usua^  labour 
to  their  servants.  They  do  not  participate  to  the  full  in  its  advantages  and 
opportunities.  Every  regulation  should  be  made  in  Christian  funilies  to  turn 
the  whole  of  the  day  to  those  infinitely  important  uses  for  which  the  sabbath  was 
at  first  instituted,  and  for  which  its  obligation,  its  sanctity,  and  its  observance 
have  been  transferred  to  *  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,'  and  in  which  alone 
we  can  acceptably  *  rejoice  and  be  glad.' 


THOS.  BATEMAN,  M.D.  F.L.S. 


Dr.  Batbmak  opened  his  professional  career  in  the  metropolis  in  1801 ;  was 
elected  physician  to  the  Fever  Institution  in  1804 ;  and  was  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1805.  In  every  situation  in  which 
Divine  Providence  placed  him,  he  acquitted  himself  with  distinguished  ability 
and  honour.  Amidst  the  pressure  of  numerous  engagements.  Dr.  Bateman's 
health,  always  delicate,  began  to  give  way.  A  total  derangement  of  the  digestive 
system,  accompanied  by  a  gradual  loss  of  sight,  induced  him  in  the  year  1817» 
to  try  the  use  of  mercury,  which  he  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  from  the 
fatal  effects  which  it  threatened  to  a  debilitated  frame.  About  this  time  an  epi- 
demic fever  began  to  rage  in  London,  and  nothing  could  dissuade  him  from 
spending  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  and 
two  hours  and  a  half,  daily.  This  was  too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  he  was  himself  seized  with  fever,  chiefiy  as  the  result  of 
extreme  fatigue.  His  health  continued  to  decline  from  1815  to  1819,  when  on 
his  way  from  London  to  Middleton,  in  Durham,  lie  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
with  difficulty  reached  Bishop  Burton,  a  village  near  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
abode  of  a  near  relation.  In  th«  spring  of  1818,  Dr.  Bateman  resigned  his 
office  as  physician  to  the  Fever  Institution,  after  having  discharged  the  duties 
of  it,  with  distinguished  success,  for  fourteen  years.  In  the  summer  of  X819, 
he  left  London  for  Yorkshire,  and  the  further  attack  of  illness  which  he  suffered 
there,  determined  him  finally  to  forego  all  thought  of  returning  to  practice  in 
the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  give  up  every  official  appointment.  During  the 
winter  of  1819 — 1820,  he  experienced  a  partial  revival  of  strength ;  but  on  the 
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approach  of  the  warm  weather  relapsed  into  his  wonted  state  of  languor  and 
debility.  **  He  passed  the  whole  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  in  a  state  of  extra- 
ordinary suffering  from  languor,  and  a  variety  of  nervous  feelings,  which  he 
always  said  it  was  impossible  to  describe,  further  than  that  they  were  inconceiv- 
ably painful  and  distressing." 

Up  to  this  eventful  period  of  Dr.  Bateman*s  life,  with  all  his  intellectual 
accomplishments,  and  with  all  his  amiable  dispositions,  we  are  compelled  to  look 
on  him  as  a  man  of  the  world,  uninfluenced*by  the  love  of  God,  and  a  total  stranger 
to  the  peculiar  hopes  of  Christianity.  His  family  were  painfully  aware  of  his 
aversion  to  true  religion,  and  of  the  sceptical  bearing  of  many  of  his  opinions  ; 
and  although  they  never  failed  to  exhibit  religion  practically  in  his  presence,  yet 
they  shunned  entering  into  those  disputations  which  they  feared  would  only  tend 
to  confirm  his  unhappy  prejudices.  '*  It  was,"  says  a  near  and  dear  relative, 
*^  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  (the  day  on  which  he  was  so  seriously  attacked,) 
that  he  first  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of  religion.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
he  had  been  expressing  to  me  his  conviction  that  he  could  not  live  much  longer, 
and  complaining  of  the  dreadful  nervous  sensations  which  continually  harrassed 
him ;  and  then  he  added — **  but  all  these  sufferings  are  a  just  punishment  for 
my  long  scepticism  and  neglect  of  God  and  religion."  His  opinion,  expressed 
on  that  solemn  occasion  was — "  that  medical  men  were  very  generally  sceptical, 
and  that  the  mischief  arose  from  what  he  considered  a  natural  tendency  of  some 
of  their  studies  to  lead  to  materialism."  We  quite  agree  with  the  intimate 
friend  already  alluded  to,  in  thinking  that  Br.  Bateman*s  opinion,  in  this  par- 
ticular, was  partly  incorrect.  Medical  men,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too  generally 
disposed  to  lean  to  the  doctrine  of  materialism ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is  not  tp 
be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  their  highly  necessary  and  interesting  studies,  but 
in  their  lamentable  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  irrefragable  evidence  by 
which  they  are  supported,  **as  an  actual  revelation  from  God,^*  In  this  opinion 
Dr.  Bateman  readily  acquiesced,  and  stated  the  wish  he  had  felt,  since  his  eye- 
sight had  been  impaired,  to  examine  fully  into  the  evidences  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Having  at  this  time  listened  with  profound  attention  to  Scott*s  Essay  on 
"  The  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,"  when  it  was  concluded  he  exclaimed, 
''This  is  demonstration — complete  demonstration."  He  requested  that  the 
account  of  Christ's  resurrection  might  be  read  to  him  from  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  with  this  and  many  other  portions  of  the  word  of  God  then  read,  he  was 
exceedingly  struck ;  particularly  the  few  words  of  the  great  apostle,  1  Cor.  ii. 
14.  A  few  mornings  after  this,  when  the  friend  alluded  to  entered  the  roomj 
he  said — **  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  my  mind ;  I  feel  as  if  a  new  world  was  open  to  me,  and  all  the  interests 
and  pursuits  of  this  have  faded  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  They  seem 
80  mean,  and  paltry,  and  insignificant,  that  my  blindness  in  living  so  long  im- 
mersed in  them,  and  devote  to  them,  is  quite  inconceivable  and  astonishing  to 
myself."  His  repentance  was  deep  and  pungent,  but  his  perception  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  seemed  in  proportion  to  it.  After  this  he  experienced  a 
great  mental  conflict,  but  by  prayer  and  other  means  was  soon  extricated  from 
it.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  he  often  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.  He  bore 
his  increasing  afflictions  with  exemplary  patience,  and  even  cheerhilness,  some- 
limes  saying — **  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  slip  gently  and  gradually 
out  of  life,  as  I  am  doing."  He  would  not  allow  his  friends  to  speak  of  his 
sufferings^  always  saying — *'  They  did  not  deserve  a  stronger  name  ihai^  incon- 
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veniences."  On  many  occasions  he  exclaimed — "  What  a  happy  hour  will  the 
hour  of  death  be!"  Once  in  the  night  he  .said  to  his  mother — **  Surely  you  are 
not  in  tears !  Mine  is  a  case  that  calls  for  rejoicing,  and  not  for  .sorrow.  Only 
think  what  it  will  he  to  drop  this  poor,  frail,  perishing  body,  and  go  to  the 
glories  that  are  set  before  me  !'*  About  half-an-hour  before  his  death,  feeling 
excessively  languid,  he  took  a  little  milk,  and  desired  that  air  might  be  admitted 
into  tbe  room;  and  being  asked  if  he  felt  relieved  at  all,  said — "Very  little :  I 
can  hardly  distinguish,  indeed,  whether  this  is  languor  or  drowsiness  which  has 
come  over  me ;  but  it  is  a  very  agreeable  feeling."  Soon  after,  he  said  sud- 
denly— ''I  surely  must  be  going  now ;  my  strength  sinks  so  fast,  I  have  almost 
lost  the  power  of  moving  my  limbs."  On  his  friend  making  some  observation 
on  the  glorious  prospect  before  him,  he  added — "  Oh  yes !  I  am  glad  to  go,  if 
it  be  the  Lord's  will!"  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  lay  quite  composed,  and  by-and- 
by  said — "What  glory!  the  angels  are  waiting  for  me!"  then,  after  another 
short  interval  of  quiet,  added — "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul  I"  and  to  those 
who  were  about  him— "Farewell." 


INCONSISTENCY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Makt  a  man  makes  duty  of  a  small  point,  and  is  totally  inattentive  to  a  great ; 
he  'strains  at  a  gnat,  but  swallows  a  camel.'  "A  Neapolitan  shepherd,"  says 
a  somewhat  unauthentic  yet  instructive  story,  "  went  in  great  distress  of  mind 
to  his  priest,  and  said — *  Father,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  grant  me  absolution. 
While  busy  at  work,  on  a  day  of  fasting,  some  wiiey,  squirting  from  the  cheese 
press,  fell  into  my  mouth,  and  I  swallowed  it.  Free  me  from  my  guilt,  and 
grant  me  absolution.*  *  Have  you  no  other  sin  to  confess  V  asked  tb€  priest. 
*  No,*  replied  the  shepherd ;  *  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  committed  any  other.' 
'  Yet,*  said  the  priest — '  there  are  many  robberies  and  murders  committed  from 
time  to  time,  on  your  mountains ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  have 
taken  part  in  some  of  them.*  '  But  these,*  replied  the  man,  '  are  not  accounted 
sins  ;  they  are  things  practised  by  us  all,  and  do  not  need  to  be  confessed  !'  ** 
Before  any  reader  express  wonder  at  the  monstrous  inconsistency  of  the  Nea- 
politan, let  him  ask  himself  whether,  while  he  is  rigidly  exact  in  some  matters, 
there  be  not  others,  clear  and  obvious  in  moral  obligation,  about  which  he  is 
altogether  indifferent.  Within  my  own  limited  sphere  of  observation,  I  have 
seen  many  persons  who  attended  to  one  point  of  the  divine  law  with  an  austerity, 
as  if  their  salvation  depended  on  its  observance,  while  they  disregarded  and 
violated  others  with  a  daring  and  a  remorselessness  which  could  hardly  have 
been  surpassed  by  persons  openly  denying  the  divine  government  and  authority. 


An  Example  for  Youkg  Men. — In  a  recent  speech  in  New  York,  Gover- 
nor Briggs  intimated,  that  the  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain  "  has  at 
this  moment,  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  the  scissors,  with  which  yeais  ago,  be- 
hind a  counter,  he  cut  tape,  lace,  calico,  and  other  articles;'*  and  added — "I 
would  prefer  wearing  this  emblem  of  his  early  toil,  to  even  the  sword  by  the 
•Iron  Duke.' " 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDUNS. 

* 
Theie  religion  is  very  confused,  and  no  two  Indians  have  entirely  the  same 
belief.  They  believe  in  a  good  and  evil  spirit ;  they  pray  to  the  latter  to  avert 
evils,  but  never  to  the  former,  saying  that  the  good  spirit  only  confers  benefits, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  require  praying  to  :  they  are  also  fire-worshippers,  and 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  Natches  worshipped  the  sun,  and 
kept  a  sacred  fire  continually  burning  ;  so  that  the  sun  and  fire-worshipper  of 
Persia,  the  Brahmins,  the  Buddhists  of  India,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  the  devil- 
worshippers  of  Arabia,  can  each  bring  forward  a  claim  of  parentage !  Their 
worship  of  fire  is  partial,  but  very  peculiar  ;  they  take  it  as  their  "  totem,"  or 
•*  tutelary  Deity,**  and  will  not  on  any  account  treat  a  fire  roughly,  always  re- 
plenishing and  adjusting  it  with  their  hands,  believing  that  if  it  is  touched  with 
a  hatchet,  knife,  or  any  other  instrument  used  in  war,  some  one  of  the  lodge  will 
die.  Other  Indians  take  wolves,  foxes,  bufialoes,  in  fact  nearly  every  animal, 
for  their  totem,  being  careful  never  to  injure  one  of  the  species  unnecessarily. 
When  an  Indian,  whose  totem  is  the  buffalo,  kills  one,  he  always  makes  a  point 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  south,  which  is  intended  as  a  sign  to  the  other 
buffaloes,  that  their  fellow-boeuf  is  gone  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  Before 
going  on  a  war-path,  the  Indian  generally  tries  to  get  an  omen  from  his  totem. 
I  could  not  find  out  on  what  principles  their  divination  was  carried  on,  but,  if  a 
warrior's  path  is  crossed  by  his  totem,  nothing  will  persuade  him  to  go  on  the 
war-path.  The  excessive  superstition  of  the  Indians  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  their  not  having  destroyed  one  another  long  ago.  They  will  never 
go  to  war  till  their  medicine  men  say  the  omens  are  propitious,  even  though  they 
know  their  enemy  is  unprepared  ;  and  sometimes  they  will  delay  a  whole  year, 
neglecting  the  most  favourable  opportunities,  before  they  strike  a  coup ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  not  been  trammelled  by  their  absurd  fancies,  they  might  have  com- 
mitted twice  the  damage.  Their  belief  in  transmigration  of  souls  must  be  partial : 
for,  from  the  manner  they  treat  their  horses  and  dogs  you  would  not  imagine 
they  ever  expected  to  occupy  a  like  position.  As  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the 
missionary,  the  whole  sum  of  their  belief  in  a  future  state  consists  in  the  idea, 
that  there  are  two  paths  that  the  spirits  pursue  after  death,  one  to  the  south, 
leading  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  where  buffaloes  swarm,  and  where  they 
will  never  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger  any  more ;  the  other  to  the  north,  where 
in  a  region  of  perpetual  cold,  the  evil  spirit  passeth  a  life  of  want  and  misery — 
rather  reversing  our  belief  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  place  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. One  tribe  of  the  Daheotaks,  or  Sioux,  have  a  belief,  which  has  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  Mohammedan  cieed,  of  the#path  pursued  after  death ; 
they  believe  that  the  road  to  the  village  of  the  dead,  where  warmth  and  plenty 
exist,  leads  over  a  rock  with  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  on  which  only  the 
good  are  able  to  keep  their  footing ;  the  wicked  fall  off,  and  are  severely  flogged 
and  worked  by  a  relentless  master,  in  a  region  of  perpetual  cold  below,  very 
much  like  the  bridge,  as  slight  as  a  spider's  web,  over  which  the  faithful  entered 
their  paradise. 

Sblf-sxaminatiok.<— He  that  never  examines  his  own  heart,  is  like  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  who  never  examines  his  ship  to  see  if  there  is  a  leak ;  and, 
without  reformation,  all  such  will  finally  shipwreck  their  souls,  and  all  will  be 
lost.  Alas !  what  multitudes,  who  once  shone  as  burning  lights,  have  perished 
for  lack  of  self-examination !     Reader,  art  thou  secure  ? 
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CHARACTER  OF  AN  HONEST  MAN. 

An  honest  man  is  the  wisest  man,  for,  by  his  policy  he  secures  himself,  and 
benefits  those  with  whom  he  has  transactions.  He  is  the  best  musician,  for  his 
tongue,  thoughts,  and  actions,  constitute  a  just  harmony.  He  is  the  best  gram- 
marian, for  he  commits  no  solecism  in  morality.  He  is  the  richest  man,  for  a 
good  conscience,  which  he  always  preserves,  is  the  choicest  treasure.  He  is 
the  strongest  of  men,  for  true  honesty  can  never  be  conquered  by  threats  or 
promises. 

He  is  a  true  friend,  a  charitable  enemy,  a  loyal  subject,  a  good  husband,  a 
tender  father,  and  a  kind  master.  His  body  is  diaphonous,  for  his  soul  is  visi- 
ble ;  nor  is  his  heart  confined  to  his  breast  alone,  but  is  apparent  in  his  tongue 
and  countenance.  He  is  never  deceived,  but  by  too  charitably  judging  of 
others.  He  scorns  to  take  advantage  of  another's  weakness,  and  had  rather  be 
accounted  a  fool  than  proved  a  knave ;  because  he  reckons  honest  simplicity  to 
make  nearer  approaches  to  wisdom  than  subtle  fraud.  He  may  be  accused  by 
malice,  mistake,  or  ignorance,  but  he  pardons  his  accuser,  nor  will  he  ever  re- 
criminate, however  truly  he  may,  being  content  with  the  present  attestations  of 
conscience,  and  the  future  proof  of  time.  What  is  bad  he  condemns,  as  well 
in  himself  as  others.  What  he  condemns  he  loaths  to  hear ;  what  he  dislikes 
hearing,  he  will  not  speak  of,  nor  even  think  of.  He  speaketh  ill  of  nobody ; 
not  of  the  good  for  equity's  sake,  nor  of  the  bad  for  charity.  But  when  he 
hears  any  one  discommend,  he  remembers  what  is  commendable  in  him,  and  if 
he  knows  nothing  favourable  of  him,  he  pities  him,  for  he  reckons  it  his  own 
shame  to  discover  his  brother's  infirmity ;  notwithstanding  in  secret  he  can  ad- 
vise and  reprove  as  a  friend.  He  may  receive  an  injury,  but  he  cannot  revenge 
it ;  he  may  repent  a  promise,  but  cannot  break  it,  although  he  may  lose  by  its 
performance.  He  is  in  the  world,  and  yet  lives  without  the  world ;  he  is  counted 
below  the  world,  and  yet  is  above  it.  He  is  pure  as  fire,  serene  as  air,  supple 
as  water,  and  lowly  and  fruitful  as  earth.  His  losses  enrich,  his  afflictions  re- 
joice, and  his  mortifications  comfort  him. 

What  he  bestows  on  others  redounds  to  his  own  profit.  He  would  rather 
suffer  much  evil  than  commit  any,  for  he  deems  no  evil  small,  because  the  least 
is  against  truth  and  goodness.  He  espouses  virtue  without  inquiring  into  her 
position,  and  loves  honesty  without  interest ;  and  as  his  life  is  innocent  and 
profitable,  so  his  death  is  easy  and  comfortable.  No  harm  can  reach  him,  no 
fear  dismay,  no  flattery  deceive,  no  pleasures  entice,  no  condition  afflict,  no  enemy 
hurt.  He  is  the  gift  of  G^d,  the  treasure  of  the  common  wealth,  the  joy  of  the 
poor,  the  love  of  the  good,  the  fiower  of  paradise,  and  the  poison  of  the  arch 
enemy.  The  Deity  is  his  father,  religion  his  mother,  truth  his  friend,  chastity 
his  companion,  justice  his  practise,  honour  his  reward,  sincerity  his  spouse* 
His  children  are  complacency,  good-humour,  love,  and  confidence.  His  brethren 
and  kinsfolk  are  angels  and  good  men. 

His  diet  is  temperance,  his  apparel  decency,  his  trade  peace-making,  his 
study  forgiveness,  his  patrimony  eternal  felicity.  He  is  as  firm  as  a  rock,  as 
bold  as  a  lion,  as  mild  as  a  lamb,  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  as  harmless  as  a  dove, 
as  constant  as  a  turtloi  and  as  rare  as  a  phoenix. 
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RETRACTATIONS   OF  OPINION  ON  A  DEATH  BED. 

It  is  a  fact  not  less  extraordinary, — and  not  less  pregnant  with  evidence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  gospel, — that  it  never  yet  has  had  a  dying  peniteiU — I  mean, 
any  one,  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  repenting  of  having  trusted  to  it. — I  call 
attention  to  the  fact.  The  gospel  is  the  only  system  oi  which  this  can  he 
affirmed ;  and  the  fact  is  without  exception.  I  am  in  the  full  recollection,  when 
I  say  so,  of  the  many  helievers  who  have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  in  mental  depression  and  gloom,  and  whose  fears  have  encom- 
passed them,  even  to  the  last.  But  these  are  not  exceptions  to  the  fact ;  they 
are  confirmations  of  it.  For  whence  has  the  gloom  of  these  believers  arisen  ? 
•—what  has  drawn  the  cloud  over  their  souls  ? — what  has  engendered  their  fears  ? 
Has  it  been  any  apprehension  starting  up  within  them,  of  the  solidity  of  the 
gospel  foundation  of  hope  ? — any  doubt  of  its  being  trustworthy  ? — any  convic- 
tion, or  even  any  suspicion,  forced  upon  them  in  this  testing-time  of  human 
confidences,  of  its  being,  after  all,  not  rock,  as  they  had  fancied,  but  sand — a 
delusion — a  '  refuge  of  lies  V — ^The  very  reverse.  Their  doubts  have  not  been 
about  ft,  but  about  themselves  !  The  question  has  not  been  about  the  security 
of  the  foundation,  but  about  the  fact  of  their  having  built  upon  it : — ^not  about 
the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  but  about  the  reality  of  their  interest  in  him  : — not 
about  the  soundness  of  the  hope,  but  about  their  scriptural  warrant  to  entertain 
it. — That  is  a  very  different  matter.  So  far  from  repenting  in  the  end  their 
having  trusted  to  the  gospel,  their  bitter  regrets  and  their  heart-sinking  fears 
are  all  about  the  reality  of  their  trust.  Their  hearts  misgive  them,—- whether 
under  the  morbid  operation  of  physical  causes,  or  of  mystical  obscurity  in  their 
views  of  truth, — when  they  think  of  their  past  profession.  They  fear — they  fear 
-~that  they  may  have  been  self-deceived, — fancying  themselves  Christ's,  when 
they  were  '  none  of  his.'  But  regrets,  lamentations,  anxieties,  and  fears,  spring- 
ing from  such  aources,  bear  testimony,  not  against  the  gospel,  but /or  it. — I  ask 
for  an  instance  of  any  individual,  in  perfect  possession  of  his  mental  powers, 
unaffected  by  any  morbid  hallucinations,  and  in  the  full  prospect  of  death,  ex- 
pressing regret  for  the  folly,  or  repentance  for  the  sin,  of  having  believed  and 
follovved  Christ  ; — disowning  the  foundation  on  which  he  has  rested  through 
life,  as  now  seen,  in  the  searching  light  of  its  closing  hour,  to  be  false  and  un- 
stable. Infidelity,  and  every  system  of  human  framing,  have  had  their  dying 
penitents  by  thousands.  How  comes  it  that  the  gospel  has  had  none  ?  If  it 
were  itself  human,  how  should  it  have  this  extraordinary  distinction  from  all  else 
that  is  human  ?  Many  are  the  schemes,  with  which  men  have  made  shift  to  live, 
but  which  have  misgiven  them  when  they  have  come  to  die.  The  last  enemy 
is  a  ruthless  inquisitor.  Many  a  time  has  he  shown  what  a  power  he  possesses 
of  detecting  to  the  mind  the  sophistries  by  which  it  had  flattered  itself  in  error, 
and  of  exposing  to  the  conscience  the  flimsiness  of  its  favourite  refuges.  Even 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  there  is  often  a  revealing  light,  which  com- 
pels the  sinner  to  see  what  he  had  been  shutting  his  eyes  against  before,  and 
awakens  him  to  a  late  and  appalling  sense  of  his  infatuation.  How  comes  it, 
then,  that  to  no  one  mind  has  Death,  in  the  hour  of  his  dread  inquisition,  ever 
made  the  discovery  of  the  insufficiency  and  delusiveness  of  the  gospel  ?  Is 
there  not  something  extraordinary  in  this  ? — that  of  all  systems  this  should  be 
the  only  one  that  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of  death,  and  the  test  of  anticipated 
judgment? — Let  the  infidel  account  for  it. 
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POETRY. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIES. 

BY  H^  W.  LONOFBLLOW. 

"  Eternity  is  a  pendulum,  the  oscillating 
click  of  wluch  says  and  resajs  without 
ceasing  two  words  only,  as  amidst  the 
silence  of  the  grave,  'For  ever  I  never  I 
Never !  for  ever  I* " 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashion*d  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw } 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  Andent  Timepiece  says  to  all, 
"  For  ever— never! 
Never— for  ever  I" 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oi&. 
Like  a  Monk,  who,  under  his  doak^ 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass : 
"  For  ever — ^never  I 
Nevei^— for  ever  V* 

By  day  his  voice  is  low  and  light, 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  nigh^ 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  teHf 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  Hall, 
Along  the  ceiung,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber  door, 
"For  ever — never  1 
Never — ^for  ever  I" 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  chanceful  Time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  l£ings  sajr. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, 
"For  ever — ^never  I 
Never — ^for  ever  V* 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitalitv : 
His  great  fires  up  the  cmmney  roar'd ; 
The  stransrer  feasted  at  his  board : 
But,  like  tne  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
The  warning  Timepiece  never  ceaaed, 
**  For  ever — ^never  I 
Never— for  ever  I" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played; 
There  youths  and  maiden's  dreaming 
0  precious  hours!  O  golden  prime,  [strayed; 
And  affluence  of  Love  and  Time  I 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  Ancient  Timepiece  told, 
"Forever^-never  I 
N^ver— for  ever  r 


From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
The  bride  came  fortii  for  wedding  dight; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer 
Was  heard  the  Old  Clock  on  the  stair, 
"  For  ever — ^never  I 
Never — ^for  ever  I" 

All  are  scatter'd  now,  and  fled ; 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
•*  Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  V 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by. 
The  Ancient  Timepiece  nuikes  reply, 
**  For  ever — never  I 
Never — ^for  ever  !*' 

Never  here;  for  ever  there. 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care,  . 
And  death,  and  time,  shall  disappear; 
For  ever  there,  but  never  here  f 
The  Horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, 
•*  For  ever^-never  I 
Never— for  ever  1" 


A  WILLING  GIVER. 

At  a  collection  made  at  a  church  in 
Dundee,  which  amounted  to  £300,  the 
following  lines  were  found  written  on  the 
back  of  a  bank  note : — 

What !  called  again  to  dive  still  more, 
Although  I  gave  so  mudi  before ! 
T^s  siuely  must  oppression  be, 
To  give  so  much  continually. 

Nay— doth  not  God  in  mercy  give 
Each  gift  and  blessing  that  I  have  ? 
He  lent  me  this,  and  I  shall  then 
Most  freely  give  it  back  again. 

THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Full  many  a  bard  of  memory  sings. 
And  hope  hath  oft  inspired  the  rhyme; 

But  who  the  charm  of  music  brings 
To  celebrate  the  present  time  ? 

Let  the  past  g^de,  the  fiiture  cheer, 
While  youth  and  health  are  in  their 

But,  oh  I  be  stiU  thy  greatest  care    [prime ; 
That  awful  point — ^the  present  time  1 

Fulfil  the  duties  of  the  day— 
The  next  may  hear  tiiy  nmeral  chime ; 

So  shalt  thou  wine  thy  glorious  way 
Where  all  shall  be  the  present  time. 
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ImtOKrAUTY  OF  Mum.— When  I  consi- 
der the  boondlesfl  actiTity  of  our  minds, 
the  remembrance  we  have  of  things  past, 
our  foresight  of  what  is  to  come — when  I 
reflect  <m  the  noble  discoveries  and  vast 
improyements  by  which  those  minds  have 
adyanced  arts  and  sciences — I  am  entizdy 
persuaded,  and  out  of  all  doubt,  that  a  na- 
ture which  haB  in  itself  a  fund  of  so  many- 
excellent  things  cannot  possibly  be  mortal 

Prbe  Exhibition  op  Pictukes. — The 
Dudley  Gallery  of  Pictures  and  Sculpture, 
containing  the  celebrated  statue  of  the 
Greek  Slave,  by  Hiram  Power,  also  a  Ve- 
nus by  Ganova>  is  still  open  to  the  public 
(free),  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
without  orders  or  cards,  every  day  but 
Mondays.  Visitors  are  only  required  to 
write  their  names  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose. 

Moral  iNFLUBiroB  of  Litb&atubb. — ^He 
that  can  write  a  true  bo(^  to  persuade  all 
England,  is  not  he  the  bishop  and  archbi- 
shop, the  primate  of  England,  and  of  all 
England  ?  I  many  a  time  say,  the  writers 
of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  poems,  books, 
these  are  tne  real  working  effective  clergy 
of  a  modem  country.  Nay,  not  only  our 
{^reaching,  but  even  our  worship,  is  it  not 
too  accomplished  by  means  of  printed 
books?  The  noble  sentiments  which  the 
gifted  soul  has  clothed  for  us  in  melodious 
words,  which  brings  melody  into  our 
hearts — ^is  not  this  essentially,  if  we  will 
understand  it,  of  the  nature  of  worship  ? 
Fragments  of  a  real  "Church  Liturgy*' 
and  **  Body  of  Homilies,"  strangely  ois- 
guised  from  the  common  eye,  are  to  be 
H)und  weltering  in  that  huge  froth-ocean 
of  printed  speech  we  loosely  call  literature  I 
—Thos,  Carfyle. 

A  Grateful  D&A.TMAH. — A  retired  dray- 
man, in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  Buxton  and  Co.,  came  up  from 
the  country  a  few  days  ago  and  presented 
£50  to  the  London  Hospital,  in  token,  he 
said,  of  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  he  had  received  when  an  inmate 
of  that  Institution  thirty  years'  ago.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  £50  to  the  Licensed 
Victullers*  Asylum. 

The  Bees  op  Guillivelle. — A  farmer 
at  Guillivelle  sent  his  carter,  with  a  cart 
and  five  horses,  to  remove  some  rubbish 
from  a  wall  near  which  he  had  250  hives. 
Returning  to  the  house  for  something,  the 
carter  tied  his  horses  to  a  tree.  The  bees 
issued  forth ;  the  horses  were  covered  with 


them,  and  even  their  nostrils  filled.  Com- 
ing back, he  found  two  dead,  and  three 
others  roUing  about  in  agony ;  and  tfaeaa 
also  died  soon  after.  The  same  swsmss, 
sometime  before,  had  stung  to  death  eigh- 
teen goslings. 

Adversity  exasperates  fools,  dejects 
cowards,  draws  out  the  fSacuItied  or  tbe 
wise  and  ingenious,  puts  the  modest  to 
the  necessity  of  trying  their  skill,  awes 
thedpulent,  and  makes  the  idle  industrious. 

WALnuTS  AV  Excellent  Family  Medi- 
dHS. — Everybody  eats  walnuts,  evenrbody 
knows  how  to  inake  a  pickle  of  wiunuts; 
few,  however,  know  tli^  medicinal  virtue 
of  walnuts.  Now,  the  fact  is,  walnuts, 
when  prepared  Secundum  artem  are  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  and  alterative ;  and  this 
is  the  way  to  prepare  them: — (vet  the 
^en  walnuts  fit  for  pickling ;  jput  them 
m  a  stone  jar  filled  up  with  moist  sugar, 
to  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  to  a  score 
of  walnuts ;  place  the  jar  m  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water  for  about  three  hours  taking 
care  the  water  does  not  get  in,  and  keep  it 
simmering  during  the  operation.  The  su- 
gar, when  dissolyed,  should  cover  tbe 
walnuts ;  if  it  does  not,  add  more,  cover  it 
close,  and  in  six  months  it  wiU  be  fit  for 
use ;  the  older  it  gets  the  better  it  is.  One 
walnut  is  a  dose  for  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age  as  a  purgative ;  and  it  has  this  great 
advantage  over  dru^s,  that  whilst  it  is  an 
excellent  medicine,  it  is  at  the  same  time, 
very  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  will  be 
esteemed  by  the  young  folks  as  a  great 
treat.  Who  can  say  as  much  of  salts, 
ialap,  and  other  doctor's  stuffs  ?  and  in  a 
iar?e  family  it  will  abridge  the  doctor's 
bill  10/.  a-year. 

How  THE  QtnsEN's  Children  are  Trained 
— We  have  found  the  children  of  the  Queen 
at  nine  in  the  morning  at  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Art;  and  on  another  occasion,  at 
the  same  hour,  cunidst  the  Elgin  nuyrbles 
— ^not  the  only  wise  hint  to  the  mothers  of 
England  to  be  found  in  the  hish^rt  place. 
Accustom  your  children  to  find  beauty  in 
goodness  and  goodness  in  beauty. 

A  celebrated  character,  who  was  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  used  to  remark : — 
**  They  are  sparks  which,  if  you  do  not 
blow,  will  go  out  of  themselves."  Let  this 
be  your  feeUng  while  endeavouring  to  live 
down  the  scandal  of  those  who  are  bitter 
against  you.  If  you  stop  to  dispute,  you 
do  but  as  they  desire,  and  open  the  way 
for  more  abuse. 

Ths  wages  of  sin  is  death.  O  think  I 
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Tflfi  Lbsson  thb  Oli>  woitld  tbaoh  us« 
•^It  is  astonishing  how  chilling  the  words 
of  age  fall  upon  the  glowing  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  As  we  go  on  through  life, 
douDtless  we  gather  all  the  same  cold 
truths,  hut  it  is  oy  degrees,  not  idl  at  once, 
as  when  the  f^zinff  experience  of  many 
years  is  poured  forth  like  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow  upon  our  hearts.  Lucky,  most  lucky 
is  it,  that  we  cannot  heHeve  the  lesson 
which  the  old  would  teach  us :  for  certain^ 
Iv  if  we  were  as  wise  when  we  came  imto 
hfe  as  when  we  go  out  of  it,  there  would 
be  nothing  great,  and  very  little  good  done 
in  the  world ;  we  mean  that  there  would 
be  no  enthusiasm  of  wish  or  of  demeanour. 

LoHOEYiTT  OF  QuAKBRB. — Quakerism  is 
favourable  to  longevity.  According  to 
late  English  census  returns,  tiie  average 
age  attained  by  members  of  this  peaceml 
sect  in  Great  Britain,  is  fifty -one  years, 
two  months,  and  twenty-one  days.  Half 
of  the  population  of  the  country  die  before 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-(me,  and  the 
average  d|uration  of  life  the  world  over  is 
but  thirty -three  years;  Quakers  therefore, 
live  a  tbird  longer  than  the  rest  of  us. 
Quakers  are  temperate  and  prudent,  are 
seldom  in  a  hurry,  and  never  m  a  passion. 
The  journey  of  life  to  them  is  a  walk 
of  peaceful  meditation.  They  neither  suf- 
fer nor  enjoy  intensity,  but  preserve  a 
composed  ^meanour  always. 

The  Cetpt  op  St.  Paul's. — ^We  have 
reached  the  spot  shown,  and  see  in 
long  perspective  the  glimmering  sunbeam. 
We  are  now  under  the  south  aisle  of  the 
church — ^the  monument  on  the  right,  of 
white  marble,  on  which  is  represented  a 
female  seated  at  the  organ,  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who,  besides  being  a  good  musician, 
has  the  credit  of  having  designed  several 
of  the  City  churches.  On  the  left,  the  fa- 
mous architect  lies  buried — next  him  his 
son ;  and  a  new  white  marble  tablet  is  in 
memory  of  the  great  ^rAud-daughter  of 
Wren,  who  died  at  the  age  of  95  (Sir 
Christopher  was  91,  and  his  son  97  at  the 
time  of  their  deaths.)  On  opening  the 
Wren  tomb,  to  receive  the  body  of  the 
above-menti(Hied  lady,  the  last  of  the  race, 
the  coffin  of  the  architect  was  distinctly 
visible  in  good  preservation.  Gose  to  the 
Wren  monuments,  under  an  unlettered 
slab,  lies  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  the  greatest 
landscape  painter  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  Close  by  are  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence,  Opie,  Barry,  Mylne, 
Fusseli,  and  a  few  otners  who  have  been 
equally  distinguished  in  their  walks  with 
the  warriors  i^o  are  gathered  in  another 


part  c^  the  crypt.  The  sun-iight  gleams 
amongst  their  graves.  From  the  minds 
which  dwell  in  the  dust  here  gathered 
what  splendid  fancies  and  lessons  have 
been  embodied  and  passed  amongst  the 
multitt^de.  Few  couM  be  leffc  on  tms  spot, 
where  the  roaring  of  the  traffic  outside  ex- 
actly resembles  the  distant  sound  of  the 
Sea  in  times  of  storm,  and  not  be  impressed 
With  a  host  oi  associations.  The  men 
themselves  rise  up  like  a  reality  to  the 
mind's  eye.  Their  glorious  works  seem  in 
tiie  darkness  to  form  an  exhibition;  and 
the  companions  of  the  men,  Johnson, 
Newton,  and  a  score  of  others,  fill  up  the 
picture.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  no 
other  body  may  be  interred  within  the  ca- 
thedral. 8o  lone  as  burial  within  chuiohes 
be  made  a  mane  of  honour,  so  long  wHl 
the  injurious  and  improper  practice  be 
eenenuly  ^rsevered  in.  It  was  thus,  in- 
deed,  that  it  arose. — BuUder. 

A  Patbbnal  Govebnhent.  -^By  a  decree 
of  the  2nd,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
has  enacted  that  all  young  men  leading  an 
irregular  life,  or  having  contracted  habits 
of  noting  and  debauchery,  shall  be  subjec- 
ted to  military  discipline. 

DxJTY  OP  Pakbnts. — ^The  last  duty  of 
parents  to  their  children  is  that  of  giving 
them  an  education  suitable  to  their  station 
in  life — ^a  duty  jointed  out  by  reason  and 
for  the  greatest  importance  of  any.  For  as 
Puffendorf  very  justly  observes,  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  or  allow,  that  a  parent  hm 
conferred  any  considerable  benefit  on  his 
child  by  bringing  him  into  the  world,  if  he 
afterwards  entirely  neglects  his  culture 
and  education,  and  sufiers  him  to  grow  up 
li^  a  beast,  to  lead  a  life  useless  to  others 
ana  shameftd  to  himself. 

Gebat  Minds. — How  many  minds — al- 
most all  the  great  ones — ^were  formed  in 
secrecy  and  solitude,  without  knowing 
whether  they  should  ever  make  a  figure  or 
not  I  All  they  knew  was,  that  they  liked 
what  they  were  about,  and  gave  their 
whole  souls  to  it. 

Hbb  Majesty's  HousEXEEPiNa. — *  Do 
you  think,'  said  Mr.  Denison,  M.P.,  at 
Wakefield,  *  that  Her  Majesty  is  anxious 
that  her  sugar  should  cost  her  lOd.  per  lb., 
when  she  may  get  it  for  5d.  ?  I  can  assure 
you»  and  I  do  not  speak  off  the  book,  that 
Her  Majesty  pays  her  biUs  as  regularly  as 
any  man  I  address.  Nay,  I  tell  you  more. 
She  knows  the  price  of  every  article  she 
orders  before  she  orders  it.  She  does  not 
order  on  oredit  and  take  the  chance  of  be- 
ing able  to  pay;  and  she  sets  her  subjects 
in  this  respect,  a  most  excellent  example, 
which  I  wish  they  would  all  follow.' 
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Mbs.  Bbxchxr  Stowb,  hbb  Familt,  akd 
CusifTB. — The  November  Number  of  Pra" 
90/^9  Magazmt  oontams  "Some  Acoount 
of  Mrs.  fieecher  Stowe  and  her  Family." 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  one  of  a  family  of  twelve. 
Her  feither  is  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  late 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  churoh  in  Ohio. 
Five  of  her  brothers  are  pastors  of  Presby- 
terian churches — a  sixth,  killed  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  some  ^rears 
since,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  minis- 
ters of  the  Western  church.  A  seventh 
brother  is  a  Boston  merchant.  One  sister 
conducts  a  flouriBhing  female  school :  tl^e 
other  two  are  married  to  lawyers.  It  is  a 
remarkably  ^*  talented  family."  Nearly 
every  one  of  its  members  has  contributed 
to  perpetuate  and  widen  the  renown  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the^oquence  and  energy 
of  tiie  lather— ^imseli  the  son  of  a  New 
England  blacksmith.  He  was  of  mature 
age  before  he  quitted  the  anvil  for  the 
college.  Ten  years  later,  he  was  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Litchfield.  Thence  he  remo- 
ved to  Boston;  which  he  quitted  in  1832 


to  take  the  charge  of  Lane  Seminary,  CSncfai- 
nati — an  institution  intended  to  combine 
self-supporting  labour  with  collegiate  stu- 
dies. Jue  retued  from  the  post  in  1849  or 
1850.  Harriet  was  bom  at  litchfield  in 
1812.  In  Boston,  she  received  the  best 
education  that  scholastic  city  cobld  afford, 
and  at  an  eariy  age  beg^an  to  aid  her  sister 
in  the  conduct  of  a  training-school  for  fe- 
miJe  teachers.  She  removed  with  her 
fether  to  Cincinnati,  and  married  the  Bev. 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Professorof  Biblical  Liter- 
ature in  the  College.  She  is  the  mother  of 
a  numereus  progeny,  of  whom  five  aro 
living.  pEvery  woman  who  hasread  "Undo 
Tom"  knows  that  the  writer  is  a  mother, 
and  a  bereaved  one.]  Entrusting  house- 
hold cares  to  a  relative,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  children  and  the 
instruction  of  the  public,  chiefly  by  imagi- 
native contributions  to  the  periodical  press. 
It  was  her  experience  of  slavery  at  Cin- 
cinnati, however,  that  determined  the  bent 
of  her  genius. 


STATISTICS. 


iMPOBTATioir  OP  Eggs.  —  There  were 
10,205,787  eggs  imported  into  this  coun. 
try  in  the  month  ending  the  5th  ult. 

Neablt  jei9,000  was  received  in  1851 
firom  soldiers  who  purchased  their  dis- 
charge ftom  the  British  army. 

Human  Mobtalitt^ — ^According  to  the 
most  accurate  calculation  an  astronomical 
year  contains  365  days,  5  hours,  48  mi- 
nutes, and  48  seconds.  Suppose  one  iadi- 
vidual  to  die  every  second,  then  we  have 
60  every  minute,  300  every  five  minutes, 
8,600  every  hour,  86,400  every  day,  and 
81,586,928  every  year ;  and  in  thirty 
years  946,707,140.  As  this  last  number 
IS  equal  to  the  present  population  of  the 
earUi,  ^and  as  thirty  years  are  calculated  to 
be  the  period  of  one  generation,  it '  seems 
probable  that  one  death  every  second  is  as 
accurate  a  calculation  of  human  mortality 
as  can  be  made. 

The  immigration  into  New  York  during 
July  was  29,401  persons ;  since  January  1 , 
and  up  to  August  1,  179,051,  being  an  in- 
crease of  16,472  over  the  immigration  for 
the  same  period  in  1851. 

Thebe  is  a  cab-driver  in  London  who 
once  held  a  commisson  in  the  army,  and 
had  property  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000. 


Cost  op  National  Funebals. — ^The  sup- 
plies granted  by  Parliament  for  the  year 
1806,  include  the  following  items  under 
the  head  "Miscellaneous  Services*' — ^the 
information  is  of  some  interest  at  the 
present  moment :  For  the  funeral  of  Vis- 
count Nelson,  £14,698  lis.  6d.  For  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Pitt,  £6,045  2s.  6d.  The 
cost  of  the  funerals  of  statesmen  may  be 
nearly  calculated  by  reference  to  the  above 
estimate.  It  is  probable  that  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  not  exceed 
that  of  the  great  Nelson. 

Cheshibe  Salt.— 60,000  tons  of  salt  are 
annually  obtained  from  the  Cheshire 
mines,  which  are  worked  in  a  similar 
manner  to  coal  mines. 

The  revenue  of  the  Money  Order  Office 
exceeded  its  expenses  in  the  year  1851,  by 
more  than  £7,000  of  profit.  The  same 
office,  before  the  important  improvements 
of  the  last  few  years  had  been  effected, 
cost  the  country  a  loss  of  £10,600. 

In  1850  the  doors  of  the  Museum  ad- 
mitted 1,098,863  visitors ;  and  in  1851  the 
same  doors  admitted  2,524,754  visitors,  or 
above  a  million  more. 

The  Taxes  repealed  during  the  last  sis 
years  amounted  to  £5,859,373. 


Printed  by  Johk  Kekkkdt,  of  82  Alpha  Road,  Regent's  Park,  at  his  Printiiig  Office, 
4  Queen  Street,  Cbeapside. 
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